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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE    SECOND    EDITION, 


SINCE  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Gallus  in  an 
English  form,  its  learned  author,  as  well  as  the  veteran 
Hermann  of  Leipsic,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Charicles, 
have  been  numbered  with  the  dead,  while  the  irreparable 
loss  thus  sustained  by  the  literary  world  was  heightened 
by  the  decease,  soon  after,  of  Orelli  at  Zurich. 

At  the  period  of  his  too  early  removal.  Professor 
Becker  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  for  a  second 
improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  Gallus :  the  task  of  com- 
pleting which  was  consigned  to  Professor  Rein  of  Eisenach, 
and  the  deceased's  papers  placed  at  his  disposal.  Besides 
interweaving  in  the  work  these  posthumous  notes,  the  new 
editor  has  likewise  added  very  much  valuable  matter  of  his 
own,  correcting  errors  where  they  occurred,  throwing  new 
light  on  obscure  points  of  criticism  or  antiquarian  know- 
ledge, and,  where  the  explanations  were  too  brief,  giving 
them  greater  development. 

He  has  further  adopted  the  plan  of  the  English  editor, 
whereby  the  Excursuses  were  thrown  together  at  the  end, 
80  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  even  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive ;  and  the  woodcuts  removed  from  the  end  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Much  matter  has 
also  been  extracted  from  the  notes  and  embodied  in  the 
Appendix.     These  changes  have  given  a   unity,    conse- 
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countrymen,  would  have  been  caviare  to  the  generality  of 
English  readers.  For  instance,  instead  of  following  each 
other  umnterruptedly,  the  Scenes  were  separated  by  a 
profound  gulf  of  Notes  and  Excursuses,  which,  if  plunged 
into,  was  quite  sufficient  to  drown  the  interest  of  the 
tale.  The  present  translator  was  advised  to  attempt 
certain  alterations,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed 
with  the  task  by  the  very  favourable  opinion  which  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  scholars  entertuned  of  the 
original,  and  their  desire  that  it  should  be  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  notes  have  been  accordingly  trans- 
ported from  their  intercalary  position,  and  set  at  the 
foot  of  the  pages  in  the  narrative  to  which  they  refer. 
The  Scenes  therefore  succeed  each  other  uninterruptedly, 
so  that  the  thread  of  the  story  is  rendered  continuous,  and 
disentangled  from  the  maze  of  learning  with  which  the 
Excursuses  abound.  These,  in  their  turn,  have  been  thrown 
together  in  an  Appendix,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  very 
substantial  caput  coeruje  to  those  who  shall  have  first  dis- 
cussed the  lighter  portion  of  the  repast  In  addition  to 
these  changes,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  with  approba- 
tion, much  curtulment  has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  two 
volumes  of  the  original  compressed  into  one.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  the  numerous  passages  from  Roman  and  Greek 
authors  have,  in  many  instances,  been  only  referred  to, 
and  not  given  at  length;  matters  of  minor  importance 
have  been  occasionally  omitted,  and  more  abstruse  points 
of  disquisition  not  entered  into.  Those  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  further  inquiry,  are  referred  to  the  Professor's 
work,  in  four  volumes,  on  Roman  Antiquities,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time, 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  leave  out  any  essential  fact 
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The  narratiye,  in  spite  of  the  author's  modest  esti- 
mate of  this  section  of  his  labours,  is  reallj  yer j  interest- 
ing, nay,  wonderfully  so,  conffldering  the  narrow  limits  he 
had  prescribed  for  himself,  and  his  careful  aroidance  of 
anything  not  founded  on  fact,  or  bearing  the  semblance  of 
fiction. 

The  idea  of  making  an  interesting  story  the  basis  of 
his  ezpoffltion,  and  of  thus  'strewing  with  flowers  the 
path  of  dry  antiquity,'  is  most  judicious.  We  have  here 
a  flesh  and  blood  picture  of  the  Roman,  as  he  lived  and 
moved,  thought  and  acted,  worth  more  a  thousand  times 
than  the  disjecta  membra^  the  dry  skeleton,  to  be  found  in 
such  books  as  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities^  and  others  of 
the  same  nature,  which,  however  erudite,  are  vastly 
uninviting. 

In  conclusion,  the  translator  will  be  abundantiy  satis- 
fied if,  by  his  poor  instrumentality,  the  English  student 
shall  have  become  acquainted  with  a  most  instructive 
work,  and  thus  his  mind  stimulated  to  the  further  inves- 
tigation of  a  subject  firaught  with  peculiar  fascination — 
the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiquity. 

London,  May,  1844. 
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rpHESE  was  once  a  period,  when  no  portion  of  classic 
J-  lore  was  more  zealouslj  cultivated  tiian  the  studj 
of  Antiquities,  by  which  is  meant  everything  appertaining 
to  the  political  institutions,  worship,  and  houses,  of  the 
ancients.  Though  the  two  former  of  these  are  the  most 
important,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  yet  objects  of 
domestic  antiquity  excited  still  greater  attention;  and  as 
it  was  evident  that  on  the  understanding  of  them  depended 
the  correct  interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  the  smallest 
minuti»  were  deemed  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  greatest  philologists  of  the  raxteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  such  men  as  Lipsius,  Casaubonus,  and 
Salmasius,  took  great  delight  in  this  particular  branch  of 
arch»ology.  The  last-mentioned  scholar  has,  in  his  Exer- 
citt.  ad  Solinum,  in  the  notes  to  the  ScriptL  Hist. 
AuffustcBf  and  TertuUian,  De  PaUio^  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
displayed  his  usual  acumen  and  erudition.  And  although 
more  recent  discoveries  have  often  set  him  right  in  the 
explanation  of  manners  and  customs,  still  his  must  always 
be  considered  as  a  rich  compilation  of  most  judiciously 
chosen  materials. 

It  however  soon  became  apparent  that  written  accounts 
were  firequentiy  insufficient;  and,  as  monuments  were 
gradually  brought  to  light  from  amidst  the  rubbish  that 
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hid  them,  their  importance  grew  more  and  more  manifest. 
These  witnesses  of  departed  grandeur  and  magnificence,  of 
earlj  habits  and  customs,  were  canvassed  with  increasing 
animation;  and,  in  Italj,  a  great  number  of  works  ap- 
peared descriptiTO  of  them ;  which,  howeyer,  often  evinced 
rather  an  ostentation  of  extensive  learning  than  real  depth 
and  penetration.  The  Italians  possessed  the  advantage  of 
having  the  monuments  before  their  ejes,  and  moreover, 
the  Dutch  and  German  scholars  contented  themselves  with 
throwing  together  a  quantity  of  loose  and  unconnected 
observations,  without  bestowing  much  investigation  on  their 
relevancy.  But  it  was  after  the  conclusion  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  this  fault  reached  its  height,  and  the 
writings  became  exceedingly  unpalatable,  from  the  tasteless 
fashion  of  jumbling  ancient  with  modem,  and  Christian 
with  heathen  customs. 

Even  up  to  the  present  time  not  much  has  been  done 
in  explanation  of  this  particular  branch  of  archsaology, 
and  litde  as  such  works  as  Pignorius  De  ServiSf  Ferrarius 
De  re  Vestiaria,  Mercurialis  De  Arte  Gymnciatica,  Cia- 
conius  De  TViclinio^  Paschalius  De  Coranis,  etc.,  are 
calculated  to  give  satisfaction,  they  stiU  continue  to  be 
cited  as  authorities.  Whilst  the  political  institutions  have 
been  subjected  to  profound  investigation,  the  private  life  of 
the  Romans  has  been  quite  neglected,  or  nearly  so;  and 
the  hand-books,  which  could  not  well  be  entirely  silent  on 
this  head,  have  merely  presented  us  hasty  notices,  taken 
from  the  older  writers. 

The  works  of  Matemus,  Cilano,  and  Nitsch,  may  have 
been  useful  in  their  day,  but  they  are  now  quite  obsolete. 
Meierotto,  who  undertook  to  describe  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  Romans,  has  confined  himself  to  making  a 
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comjniation  of  a  qoantitj  of  anecdotes,  culled  from  the 
old  authors,  and  deducing  some  general  characteristics 
from  them.  Couture  has  also  written  three  essays,  en- 
titled, De  la  Vie  Privie  dea  Remains  in  the  Mim.  de 
TAoad.  d,  Inscr.  L 

The  most  important  work  that  has  been  written,  at 
least  upon  one  part  of  Roman  life,  is  Bottiger's  Sabina,  as 
it  18  the  result  of  actual  personal  investigation.  This  de- 
servedly famed  archaeologist  succeeded  in  imparting  an 
interest  even  to  less  important  points,  and  combining 
therewith  manifold  instruction,  notwithstanding  his  tedious- 
ness,  and  the  numerous  instances  of  haste  and  lack  of 
critical  acumen.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mazois' 
Pakuse  of  Scaurua,  The  work  has  merits,  though  its 
worth  has  been  much  increased  by  translation,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  editors  did  not  produce  an  original  work 
on  the  subject,  instead  of  appending  their  notes  to  a 
text  which,  though  written  with  talent,  is  hurried  and 
uncritical.  D^zobry's  Rome  du  Siicle  d^Augtiste,  may 
also  prove  agreeable  reading  to  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  light  description,  void  alike  of  depth,  predsion,  and 
sdentific  value.  It  would  be  still  more  futile  to  seek  for 
instruction  in  Mirbach's  Roman  Letters.  In  the  second 
edition  of  Creuzer's  Abriss.  der  Romischen  Antiquitaten, 
Phifessor  Bahr  has  given  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the 
objects  connected  with  the  meals  and  funerals.  It  is  the 
most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared, 
though  the  work  being  only  in  the  form  of  an  abstract, 
a  more  detailed  account  was  inadmissible. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  work,  satisfactorily  ex- 
plaining the  more  important  points  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  ancients,  the  author  determined  to  write  on  this 
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subject,  and  was  engaged  during  several  jears  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  purpose.  His  original  intention 
was  to  produce  a  systematic  hand-book ;  but  finding  that 
this  would  lead  to  too  much  breyitj  and  curtailment, 
and  exclude  entirely  several  minor  traits,  which  al- 
though not  admitting  of  classification,  were  highly  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  portndt  of  Roman  life,  he  was 
induced  to  imitate  the  example  of  Bottiger  and  Mazois, 
and  produce  a  continuous  story,  with  explanatory  notes 
on  each  chapter.  Those  topics  which  required  more 
elaborate  investigation,  have  been  handled  at  length  in 
Excursuses. 

The  next  question  was,  whether  a  fictitious  character, 
or  some  historical  personage,  should  be  selected  for  the 
hero.  The  latter  was  chosen,  although  objections  may  be 
raised  against  this  method ;  as,  after  all,  a  mixture  of  fiction 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  introduce  several  details 
which,  strictiy  speaking,  may  perhaps  not  be  historical. 
Still  there  were  preponderant  advantages  in  making  some 
historical  fact  the  basis  of  the  work,  particularly  if  the 
person  selected  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction 
of  various  phases  of  life,  in  the  course  of  his  biography. 
A  personage  of  this  sort  presented  itself  in  Cornelius 
Ghdlus,  a  man  whose  fortunate  rise  from  obscurity  to 
splendour  and  honour,  intimacy  with  Augustus,  love  of 
Lycoris,  and  poetical  talents,  render  him  not  a  little  re- 
markable. It  is  only  from  the  higher  grades  of  society 
that  we  can  obtain  the  materials  for  a  portraiture  of 
Roman  manners;  of  the  lower  orders  but  littie  is 
known.  The  Augustan  age  is  decidedly  the  happiest 
time  to  select  Indeed,  littie  is  known  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  previous  period,  as  Yarrows  work,  De  Vita 
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PcpuH  Bomani,  the  fragments  of  which  are  valuable 
enough  to  make  ns  deplore  its  loss,  has  unluckilj  not 
oome  down  to  us.  The  rest  of  the  earlier  writers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  comedians,  whose  accounts  we  must 
receive  with  caution,  throw  but  little  light  on  this  side  of 
life  in  their  times,  inasmuch  as  domestic  relations  sunk 
then  into  insignificance,  compared  with  the  momentous 
transactions  of  public  life ;  a  remark  partially  applicable 
to  the  age  of  Augustus  also.  The  succeeding  writers  are 
the  first  to  dwell  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the  various 
objects  of  domestic  luxury  and  comfort,  which,  now  that 
their  minds  were  dead  to  nobler  aims,  had  become  the 
most  important  ends  of  existence. 

Hence  it  is,  that  apart  from  the  numerous  antique 
monuments  which  have  been  dug  up,  and  placed  in  mu- 
seums, (e.  g.  the  Museum  Barbonicum),  our  most  valu- 
able authorities  on  Roman  private  life  are  the  later  poets, 
as  Juvenal,  Martial,  Statins ;  then  Petronius,  Seneca,  Sue- 
tonius, the  two  Plinies,  Cicero's  speeches  and  letters,  the 
el^iac  poets,  and  especially  Horace.  Next  come  the 
grammarians  and  the  digests;  while  the  Oreek  authors, 
as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Plutardb,  Dio  Cassius, 
Ludan,  Athen»us,  and  the  lexicographers,  as  Pollux, 
still  further  enlighten  us.  The  author  has  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  quote  these  last  as  authorities,  except  'when  they 
expressly  refer  to  Roman  customs,  or  when  these  corre- 
spond with  the  Ghrecian.  He  has  also  confined  himself 
to  a  citation  of  the  best  authorities,  and  such  as  he  had 
actually  consulted  in  person.  Their  number  might  have 
been  considerably  increased  from  Fabricius,  Bunau's  Ca- 
talogue,  and  other  works  of  the  kind. 

In  dividing  the  work  into  twelve  scenes,  the  author 
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disclaims  all  intention  of  writing  a  romance.  This  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  a  far  easier  task  than  the  tedious 
combination  of  a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  into  a  single 
picture ;  an  operation  allowing  but  very  little  scope  to  the 
imagination.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  unlike  putting  together 
a  picture  in  mosaic,  for  which  purpose  are  supplied  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  divers  colours.  What  the 
author  has  interpolated,  to  connect  the  whole  together,  is 
no  more  than  the  colourless  bits,  indispensable  to  form  the 
ground-work  of  the  picture,  and  bring  it  clearly  before 
the  eye.  His  eagerness  to  avoid  anything  like  romance, 
may  possibly  have  rather  prejudiced  the  narrative,  but, 
even  as  it  is,  more  fiction  perhaps  is  admitted  than  is 
strictly  compatible  with  the  earnestness  of  literary  in- 
quiry. 

The  character  of  Gkdlus  may  seem  to  have  been  drawn 
too  pure  and  noble;  but  the  author  does  not  fear  any 
censure  on  this  score.  His  crime  has  been  here  supposed 
to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  linguam  nimio  nan  tenuisse 
mero;  and  indeed  the  most  authentic  writers  nowhere 
lay  any  very  grave  offence  to  his  charge.  Possibly,  the 
reader  may  have  been  surprised  that  Gallus  has  not  been 
introduced  in  more  intellectual  company,  since  his  position 
towards  Augustus,  and  friendship  with  Virgil — very  pro- 
bably with  Propertius  also— would  have  yielded  a  fine 
opportunity  for  so  doing.  But,  apart  from  the  hardi- 
hood of  an  attempt  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  men  like  these,  nothing  would  have  been  gained  for  our 
purpose,  while  their  very  intellectual  greatness  would  have 
prevented  the  author  firom  dwelling  so  much  on  the  mere 
externals  of  Hfe.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  early  friendship  between  Virgil  and  Gallus  con- 
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tinned  to  the  close  of  the  latter'a  career,  after  he  bad 
fiJIen  into  disfavoar  with  Augustus.  Such  persons  as  are 
here  portrayed,  abounded  in  Rome,  as  we  leam  from 
Jurenal  and  Martial 

In  describing  OaUus  as  ccelebs,  the  author  wished  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  those  points  of  domestic  life 
which  had  hitherto  been  little  attended  to,  or  imperfectly 
inyestigated.  As  far  as  the  customs,  occupations,  re- 
qubrements,  &c.,  of  the  fair  sex  were  concerned,  Bottiger 
has  given  very  satisfactory  information  in  his  Sahina ;  so 
that  the  introduction  of  a  matron  into  Oallus'  family 
might  haTo  led  to  a  repetition  of  matters  which  that 
writer  has  already  discussed.  In  that  case  the  author 
must  also  have  entirely  omitted  Lycoris — a  personage 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  of  introducing  seyeral 
topics  of  interest  relating  to  the  sex.  The  relations  of 
marriage,  so  far  as  they  form  the  basb  of  the  household, 
could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  but  it  is  only  in 
this  point  of  view  that  the  Excursus  on  Marriage  must 
be  considered,  as  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  surrey  the 
matter  in  its  whole  extent,  either  as  a  religious  or  civil 
institution. 

The  author  was  desirous  to  have  introduced  an 
account  of  the  public  shows,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
circus,  but  they  required  such  a  lengthy  preamble,  that 
the  subject  was  omitted  entirely,  as  being  too  bulky  for 
the  plan  of  the  work. 

In  treating  of  matters  so  various,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  author  may  have  occasionally  offered  erroneous 
opinions;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  chapters  have 
been  elaborated  with  more  inclination  than  others ;  all  he 
wishes  the  reader  to  believe  of  him  is,  that  he  has  never 
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shunned  the  labour  of  earnest  personal  inTestigation ; 
and  he  hopes  that  a  work  has  been  composed,  which 
may  serve  as  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most 
worth  kno¥ring  about  the  private  life  of  the  Romans. 
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ADDENDA  £T  CORRIOENDA. 

On  the  method  of  extinguishing  fires,  see  also  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  12: 
Acetum  quoque  quod  exstinguendi  incen^i  cauta  paratur,  item  centimes, 
siphones^  perticas  quoque  et  scalas. 

Respecting  the  delicut  *of  the  Roman  ladies  (and  gentlemen),  comp. 
Mart.  xiv.  198;  Juv.  vi.  664 ;  Petron.  64,  71 ;  PHn.  Ep.  iv.  2. 

The  Contubernales  are  often  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  See  Campana, 
di  due  Sepolcri,  Rom.  1841 ;  and  Dig,  xxxiii.  7, 12:  Contubemales  quoque 
servorum^  i.e.  uxores  et  natos  inttructo  fundo  contineriy  verum  ett. 

In  the  Excursus  on  The  House^  in  the  passage  from  Pliny  read  ditcursn 
instead  of  reptatu. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    TWO    COLOURED    PLATES. 


PLATE  I.         TofoM  Titk-page. 

A  mosaic  pavement  taken  from  Zahn's  Ornamente,  ii.  pi.  56, 
shewing  the  high  degree  of  perfection  which  this  art  reached. 

PLATE  II.         To  face  the  First  Seme,  p.  L 

The  wall  of  a  room  in  a  house  near  the  Basilica  at  Pompeii, 
after  Zahn,  pi.  29.  The  three  chief  compartments,  in  which  we 
see  floating  two  Qtaim  and  a  female  form>  are  of  a  yellow  colour ; 
while  the  tastefdl  arabesques  encircling  these  are  executed  in  red 
and  green.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  was  much  injured,  and 
is  therefore  omitted.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  work  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  although  in  the  above  copy  only  two  of  the 
colours  are  given. 


r 


If 

If 
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SCENE    THE    FIRST. 


NOCTURNAL    RETURN    HOME. 

THE  third  watch  of  the  night  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  mighty  city  lay  buried  in  the  deepest 
silence,  unbroken,  save  by  the  occasional  tramp  of  the 
Koctumal  Triumviri  \  as  they  passed  on  their  rounds  to 


'  The  nightly  superintendence  of 

Rome  soon  became  one  of  the  duties  of 

the  tritunviri  or  tresviri,  treviri  capi- 

taletf  who  had  to  preserve  the  peace 

and  aeeuritj  of  the  city,  and  especially 

to  provide  against  fires.    Liv.  xxix. 

14 ;  TVtmoim  eapitalibus  mandatum 

est,  ui  vigiUof  ditponereni  per  urbem 

servargnique^  ne  qui  noetumi  ctetus 

Jiereni;  uique  ab  incendiis  cavere- 

tuTf  adjutorta  iriumviris  quinqtteviri 

uH  otM  Tibtrim  tune  quique  regionts 

mdifidU  prm§$Ment,    Val.  Max.  viii. 

1,  5.    M,  Maiviutf  Cn.  Lolliut,  L, 

SexiiRuij  triumviri^  quod  ad  incen- 

dium  in  sacra  via  orium  extinguen- 

dum  iardiu9  venerani,  a   irtb,  pi, 

die  dicta  ad  popidum  damnati  sunt. 

They  were  alio  caUed  iriumviri  noc- 

turni.    LiT.  iz.  46 ;  Val.  Max.  viii. 

1,  6.    P.  Viliiui  ifiumvir  noctumut 

a  P,  AquUiOy  irib,  pi.  accuMatus-^ 

quia  mffUias  negligenHus  eircumie-' 

rat.    The  timorous  Sosias  aUudes  to 

them,  AmphUryo  Plauti,  i.  1,  3 : 

Quid  CMism  mine,  il  tmviri  me  in  Mrocrem 
eompegBi  int  ? 

because  they  arrested  those  whom  they 

found  in  the  street  late  at  night ;  and 

[gal.] 


we  find  the  vigiles  discharging  the 
same  function.  Itaque  vigiles,  qui 
custodiebant  vicinam  regionem,  rati 
order e  Trimalchionis  domum  effre- 
gerunt  januam  subiio  et  cum  aqua 
»ecuribu*que  tumultuari  suo  jure 
cmperunt,  Cf.  Seneca,  Epist,  64. 
When  Petrandus  speaks  of  water,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  watch  were 
provided  with  fire-buckets ;  we  can 
scarcely  assume  that  engines  {sipho- 
nes)  are  aUuded  to,  although  Beck, 
mann  points  out,  with  much  proba- 
bility, that  one  of  the  means  of  extin- 
guishing fire  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
was  referred  to  in  Pliny,  Ep,  x.  42, 
and  Appollodorus  iti  Vett,  Malhem, 
Opp.  p.  32.  V.  also  Isidor.  xx.  6 ; 
Sdineider,  Eclog.  Phgs,  i.  225,  ii. 
117;  Colum.  iii.  10;  denique  Nat. 
ii.  16.  Buckets  {hama,  Plin.  x.  42. 
Juv.  xiv.  305,)  and  hatchets  {doiabra. 
Dig,  i.  15,  3)  were  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  extinguishing  fires.  Pe- 
tronii  SalirtFj  c.  78.  Augustus  re- 
modelled this  nightly  watch,  forming 
seven  cohorts,  headed  by  a  prefect, 
called  Prafectus  Vigilum.  Suet. 
Aug.  30;  Paul.  Dig.  i.  15.    In  spite 
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800  that  the  fire-watchmen  were  at  their  posts,  or  per- 
haps bj  the  footstep  of  one  lounging  homewards  from 
a  late  debauch^.  The  last  streak  of  the  waning  moon 
faintly  illumined  the  temples  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Quad- 
rigse,  and  shot  a  feeble  gleam  over  the  fanes  and  palaces 
of  the  Alta  Semita^  whose  roofs,  clad  with  verdant  shrubs 
and  flowers,  diffused  their  spicy  odours  through  the  warm 
night-air,  and,  while  indicating  the  abode  of  luxury  and 
joy,  gave  no  sign  of  the  dismal  proximity  of  the  Cam- 
pus Sceleratus. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  stillness,  the  door  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  houses  creaked  upon  its  hinges  ;  its  ves- 
tibule' ornamented  with  masterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
its  walls  overlaid  with  costly  foreign  marble,  and  its  doors 
and  doorposts  richly  decorated  with  tortoise-shell  and 
precious  metals,  sufficiently  proclaimed    the  wealth  of  its 


of  these  precautions,  fires  frequently 
occurred ;  and  although  the  Romans 
possessed  no  tire-insurance  offices,  yet 
such  munificent  contributions  were 
made  for  the  sufTerers*  relief,  that 
suspicion  sometimes  arose  of  the  own- 
ers  of  houses  having  themselves  set 
them  on  fire.  So  says  Martial,  iii. 
52: 

BmpCa  domiu  fuerat  tibi,  TongilUne,  du- 
oentif ; 
Abttulit  lune  ninUum  ouus  in  urbe  frfr> 
queni; 
CoUatum  est  dedet ;  logo,  non  potM  ipie 
Tideri 
Inoandine  tuam,  TongUiane,  domum  f 

Juvenal  describes  the  zeal  of  those, 
whO)  not  content  with  rendering 
pecuniary  relief  to  the  sufferers,  also 
made  them  presents  of  statues,  pic- 
tures, books,  and  so  forth.  Sat,  iii. 
215: 

—  mdlon  cC  pluia  repooU 
Fenleus  orborum  lautialinua^  et  mcrlto  jam 
Sufpeetua,  taaqiiaiii  Ipat  soas   inceiHlcrlt 


*  Probably  like  Propertius,  when 
he  had  the  pleasant  vision,  described 
in  ii.  29.  Morning  would  frequently 
surprise  the  drinkers.  Mart.  i.  29* 
Bibere  in  lueem  ;  vii.  10,  5,  caenoffvijs 
iucem.  The  debauched  life  of  tbose, 
who,  inverting  the  order  of  nature, 
slept  all  day  and  rioted  aU  night,  is 
weU  sketched  by  Seneca,  Ep,  122. 
Turpis,  qui  alto  solesemisomnisjaeeiy 
et  cujui  vigilia  medio  die  indpiL  Et 
adhue  multia  hoe  anteli*canum  est. 
Sunt  qui  qfficia  lucii  noolisque  per- 
vertunt,  neo  ante  didueunt  oeuhe 
heHema  graves  erapula,  qumm  ap» 
petere  non  cmpit.  He  terms  them 
Antipodes,  who,  according  to  a  saying 
of  Cato,  Nee  orientem  unguam  eolem 
nee  occidentem  viderunt,  Cf.  Coliim. 
Pnef,  1& 

'  For  a  description  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  houae,  accompanied  by 
iUttStrations,  see  the  Excursus  on 
The  Moman  Heuee, 


Scene!.]  NOCTURNAL  RETURN.  3 

owner.  The  ostiarius,  rattling  the  chain  that  served  as  a 
safeguard  against  nocturnal  depredators,  opened  the  un- 
bolted door,  disclosing  as  he  did  so  the  prospect  into  the 
entrance-hall,  where  a  few  of  the  numerous  lamps  were 
still  burning  on  two  lofty  marble  candelabra, — a  proof 
that  the  inmates  had  not  yet  retired  for  the  night.  At 
the  same  time,  there  stalked  through  the  hall  a  freedman, 
whose  imperious  mien,  and  disregard  of  the  surly  porter, 
even  more  than  the  attending  vicaritiSy  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  possessing  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
lord  of  the  mansion.  He  strode  musingly  across  the  thres- 
hold and  vestibule  towards  the  street,  and  after  looking 
anxiously  on  all  sides,  through  the  dim  light  and  the  sha- 
dows of  the  lofty  atrial  turned  to  his  attendant  and  said, 
'  It  is  not  his  wont,  Leonidas ;  and  what  possible  reason  can 
he  have  for  concealing  from  us  where  he  tarries  at  this  late 
hour?  He  never  used  to  go  unattended,  whether  to  the 
abode  of  Lycoris,  or  to  enjoy  the  stolen  pleasures  of  the 
Subura.  Why  then  did  he  dismiss  the  slaves  to-day,  and 
hide  from  us  so  mysteriously  the  place  of  his  destination  ?' 

'  Lydus  tells  me,'  answered  the  vicarius,  *  that  Gallus 
left  the  palace  in  evil  mood,  and  when  the  slave  who  was 
putting  on  his  sandals  enquired  whence  he  should  escort 
him  on  his  return,  he  bade  him  await  him  at  home,  and 
then  hastened,  clad  in  his  coloured  synthesis,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Via  Sacra.  Not  long  before  his  departure, 
Pomponius  had  left  the  house ;  and  Lydus,  impelled  partly 
by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  anxiety  at  the  unusual  excite- 
ment of  his  master,  followed  at  a  distance,  and  saw  the 
two  meet  near  the  Temple  of  Freedom,  after  which  they 
disappeared  in  the  Via  a  Cyprio.' 

'Pomponius!'  returned  the  freedman,  *  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  Largus!  No  company  he  for  an  open  and 
frank  disposition,  and  still  less  at  a  jolly  carousal,  where 
the  tongue  is  unfettered  by  copious  goblets  of  pure  Setinian 
wine,  and  of  which  the  Sicilian  proverb  too  often  holds 
good  the  next  morning,  '  Cursed  be  he  who  remembers  at 
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the  banquet  ^'  '  I  don't  know,  Leonidas/  continued  he,  aftor 
a  moment's  reflection,  '  what  dismal  foreboding  it  is  that 
has  for  some  time  been  pursuing  me.  The  gods  are,  I 
fear,  wroth  with  our  house ;  thej  hate  too  sudden  pros- 
peritj,  we  are  told.  There  was  too,  methinks,  more  tran- 
quillity in  the  small  lodging^  near  the  Tiber  than  in  this 
magnificent  palace :  more  fidelity,  when  the  whole  house- 
hold consisted  of  few  besides  ourselves,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  extensiye  mansion,  filled  with  many  decuricB  of 
dearly-purchased  slaves,  whom  their  lord  hardly  knows  by 
sight,  ministers  of  his  splendour,  but  not  of  his  comfort. 
Above  all,  there  was  more  cordiality  among  those  who  used 
to  climb  the  steep  stairs,  to  partake  of  his  simple  fare,  than 
in  the  whole  troop  of  visitors  who  daily  throng  the  vesti- 
bule and  atrium  to  pay  the  customary  morning  greeting.* 


*  'iHttreotfivafiovaavfiTTo^au.  Plut. 
Sympot,  i.  1.  The  sense  in  which 
Martial,  i.  28,  applies  this  proverb  to 
Procillus,  is  certainly  the  only  correct 
one.    Lucian,  Symp,  iii.  p.  420. 

^  The  Roman  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction occupied,  with  his  family, 
the  whole  of  his  extensive  mansion ; 
the  less  affluent  rented,  in  proportion 
to  their  requirements  and  means, 
either  an  entire  house,  or  a  section  of 
some  larger  insula,  the  name  by 
which  all  hired  houses  went — and  the 
poorer  classes  took  a  small  camacum 
lum  in  an  upper  story,  though  at  a 
somewhat  extravagant  price,  pentio 
eella.  Mart.  iii.  30.  3.  The  poet 
himself  occupied  a  ccenacalum  of  this 
description  in  the  third  story,  i.  118, 
7,  SealU  habiio  tribtUy  »ed  aliit ;  and 
he  says  of  the  miserly  Sanctra,  who 
used  to  take  half  his  ecena  home 
with  him,  vii.  20,  20,  Hao  per  du* 
eenias  domum  tuRt  soahu.  As  in  an 
insula  of  this  description  the  lodgers 
might  be  very  different  penons,  the 


stairs  to  their  private  apartments  often 
led  upwards  from  the  street  outside : 
an  arrangement  also  to  be  found  in 
the  private  houses.  The  ccenaeulum 
assigned  to  Hispala,  for  her  security 
after  she  had  discovered  the  mon- 
strosities of  the  Bacchanalia,  was  of 
this  description.  Liv.  xxxiz.  Consul 
rogat  socrumy  ut  aliquam  pariem 
adium  vacuatn  faceret,  quo  Hispala 
immigraret,  Ccenaculum  super  mU$ 
datum  est  J  scalis  ferentUms  in  pitftlu 
cum  obseratisj  aditu  in  wdes  verso. 
We  learn  from  Cicero,  pro  CieHOy  €• 
7,  that  lodgings  could  be  let  even  ae 
high  as  30,000  sesterces.  CarUuii, 
however,  only  went  to  the  expense  of 
10,000. 1.  e.  £80. 

The  Kalends  of  July  were  the 
usual,  though  perhaps  not  the  only 
period  for  changing  lodgings.  Mart, 
xii.  32,  humorously  describes  the 
moving  of  %familia  sordida  amount- 
ing to  four  persons,  who  managed  to 
transfer  aU  their  goods  and  chattelt 
at  one  journey.  See  the  £xeurBus  on 
The  Roman  House. 
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*  Alas  I  thou  art  right,  Chresimus/  replied  the  slave ; 
'  this  is  no  longer  a  place  for  comfort,  and  the  gods  have 
already  giyen  us  more  than  one  warning  sign.  It  was  not 
without  an  object  that  the  bust  of  the  great  Cornelius  fell 
down,  and  destroyed  the  new  pavement  inlaid  with  the 
image  of  Isis.  Moreover,  the  beech  at  the  villa,  on  the  bark 
of  which  Lycoris  carved  the  name*  of  our  master,  has  not 
put  out  leaves  this  spring ;  thrice  too  have  I  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  night  the  ominous  hooting  of  the  owl/ 

Conversing  thus,  they  had  again  reached  the  vestibule, 
without  perceiving  a  man  who  approached  with  somewhat 
uncertain  gait,  from  the  Temple  of  Flora.  Over  his  under- 
garment he  wore  a  festive  robe  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
such  as  those  in  which  Roman  elegants  of  the  day  used  to 
appear  at  state-banquets.  His  sandals  were  fastened  with 
thongs  of  the  same  dye ;  while  a  chaplet  of  young  myrtle 
and  Milesian  roses  hung  negligently  down  on  the  left  brow, 
and  appeared  to  be  gliding  from  his  perfumed  locks  ^;  in 
short,  every  thing  indicated  that  he  was  returning  from 
some  joyous  carousal,  where  the  amphorce  had  not  been 
spared. 

Not  till  he  had  gained  the  vestibule  did  Chresimus 
become  aware  of  his  approach.  '  There  he  is  at  last,' 
exclaimed  the  faithful  freedman,  with  a  Ughtcned  heart. 
'  All  hail  I  my  lord.  Anxiety  for  you  brought  us  out  of 
doors ;  we  are  unused  to  find  you  abroad  at  so  late  an 
hour.' 

'  I  was  with  true  friends,'  answered  the  master,  *  and 
the  houra  vanish  gaily  and  swiftly  over  the  wine-cup,  in 
familiar  converse:  Pomponius,  too,  was  my  companion  nearly 
all  the  way  home.'  At  this  closing  remark  the  visage 
of  the  freedman  again  became  clouded ;  he  went  silently 


«  Propert.  i.  18,  2i. 
Ah,  quoUet  tenens  reiooant  m«t  TertM  nib 
umbnu^ 
ScriUtur  et  vcttrls  Cynthia  ecNrticibuf. 

7  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  6, 37. 


Ergo  amor  et  modicum  circa  roca  tonpoxa 
vinum 
Mecum  est  et  ma^dis  lapia  corona  comii. 

Mart.  xi.  B,  10 ;  divUibus  lapta  co* 
rona  cwiit ;  cf.  iii.  65,  8. 
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towards  the  door,  and  having  opened  it,  he  and  Leonidas 
followed  their  lord  into  the  house.  While  the  ostiarituf  was 
engaged  in  bolting  the  door,  Chresimus  proceeded  to  light 
a  wax-candle  at  one  of  the  lamps,  and  led  the  way,  through 
saloons  and  colonnades,  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  his 
lord.  Haying  arrived  in  the  ante-room,  the  slave  of  the 
toilet,  who  was  in  waiting,  received  the  synthesis  and  san- 
dals, whilst  the  cubicularius  threw  open  the  door  and 
drew  back  the  many-coloured  tapestry  of  Alexandria  which 
served  as  a  curtain.  Then,  after  having  again  smoothed 
the  purple  coverlet  that  nearly  concealed  the  ivory  bed- 
stead, and  remained  till  his  master  had  reposed  his  head  on 
the  variegated  feather  tapestry  covering  the  pillow  stuffed 
with  the  softest  wool,  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

He  who  returned  home  thus  late  and  lonely,  without 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  slaves,  was  Cornelius  Gallus^, 


'  The  scanty  accounts  we  possess 
respecting  the  personal  history  of 
OaUus,  are  to  be  found  in  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  Strabo,  Suetonius,  Virgil,  Pro- 
pertiusand  Ovid.  The  few  fragments 
of  his  poems,  even  if  authentic,  afford 
ut  no  further  information.  GaUus  was 
of  obscure,  at  least  poor,  ancestors, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  his  obtain- 
ing the  favour  of  Octavianus,  and 
being  included  in  the  select  circle 
of  his  friends.  In  the  war  against 
Antony  he  was  general  of  a  division 
of  the  army,  and  Dio  Cassius,  li.  9, 
commemorates  his  skilful  conquest 
and  defence  of  the  port  of  Parsto- 
nium.  After  the  subjugation  of 
^8JP^  Octavianus  appointed  him 
Prefect  of  that  country.  Dio  Cass.  c. 
17.  *Bk  6k  TovTov  T»jV  dk  hlymrrov 
inroTtXtj  iiroitjce,  vat  tw  TaXXw  tw 
Kopiri}X/y  iirirpe^t,  irpoi  t€  yap  t6 
iro\6av6po¥  Kai  rwv  ir6\fwif  xal  Tijv 
X«pav  Kol  irptn  t6  ^diiov  t3  tc 
KOvtf^OM  TMV  Tpa7rt0»  avriav,  n}V  t* 
triTotrofiiteimp  irol  Ta  y^p^fiara  ovdtyl 


/SovXcvT^  ovx  oirco^  iyxetpltrai  aifTtjv 
iroXfiiiatu,  k.  t.  X.  Wc  have  no 
further  account  of  him  tiU  on  the 
occasion  of  his  unfortunate  end.  Dio 
Cass.  liii.  23.  6  Sk  6n  FaXXoc  Koppi^- 
\to9  Kal  i^OPptaev  vird  tv«  ti/u^s» 
IloXXa  fiiv  yap  Kal  p.dTaia  ic  t3v 
Kvyovtrrov  direXiipti,  iroXXa  dk  Kal 
ifraiTia  irapeirpaTTe.  Kai  yap  Kal 
tlKovai  havTov  iv  3\^,  cii«  elireiy,  Tp 
AtyviTTto  evTijo'e,  Kal  to  epya  Bcra 
iireirolf\Kti  is  ra?  irvpafiiSav  kvi- 
ypa^l^e.  It  was  probably  his  expe- 
dition against  the  rebellious  cities  of 
Ueroopolis  and  Thebes,  which  caused 
his  downfall.  Strabo  thus  speaks  of 
his  end  :  TaXXov  /ueV  ye  KopvifXtos, 
6  irpwTOff  KaTaaradei^  Hirapxo^  t^« 
X<opaf  inr^  Kaicraptn  Tr\u  re  *Hptit0u 
irdXiif  diroarda'av  iireXOeov  it  <(XtyctfV 
fflXff,  oTdtriv  Te  yeuriQelfrav  iv  t^  Ot|- 
fiatii  itd  T0V9  <p6pow  ev  fipax^^  kut- 
i\vae¥.  At  all  events  Valerius  Lar- 
gus,  formerly  the  confidential  friend 
of  Gallus,  made  these  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances  the  ground  of  an  accusa- 
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a  man  received  and  envied  in  the  higher  circles  of  the 
Roman  world  as  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Augustus,  but 
secretly  hated  by  them;  for  though  not  ashamed  of  slavishly 
cringing  to  the  mighty  despot,  they  looked  haughtily  on 
the  exalted  plebeian.  He  was,  however,  among  the  friends 
of  the  soberer  as  well  as  brighter  Muses,  universally  prized 
as  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  celebrated  as  a  graceful 


tion  against  him,  and  in  consequence 
Augustus  forbad  Gallus  visiting  his 
house,  or  remaining  in  his  provinces. 
(Suet.  Atiff.  47,  Ciaud,  23.)  Im. 
mediately  after  hb  disgrace,  numerous 
otlier  accusers  appeared,  who  suc> 
ceeded  in  getting  him  exiled  and  his 
property  confiscated.  Gallus  could 
not  endure  his  fall,  and  killed  him- 
self with  his  sword.  This  account 
agrees  with  that  of  Suet.  Auff.  66. 
Neque  enim  temere  es  omni  numero 
in  amicitia  ejus  afflicti  reperieniuTy 
prater  Sahidienum  Rufum,  quern  (td 
consulatum  u^que,  et  Comelium  Gal- 
ium, quern  ad  prafeeturam  jEgypii^ 
ex  infima  utrumque  fortuna  pro- 
vexerai.  Quorum  aUerum  ret  novas 
molientem  damnandum  senaiui  tra* 
didit,  alteri  ob  ingratum  et  malevo- 
lum  animum  domum  et  provinciu 
suit  interdixit,  Sed  Gallo  quoque 
et  accutaiorum  denunciationibus  et 
senaiut-coneultu  ad  neoem  compulso 
laudavit  quidem  pietatem  tantopere 
pro  se  indignaniium :  caterum  et 
illaerimavit  et  vicem  suam  conquestue 
est,  quod  sibi  soli  non  liceret  amicis, 
quatenus  vellety  irasei. 

That     his     highly     treasonable 
speeches  against  Augustus  were  the 
principal  cause  of  his  condenmation 
is  proved  by  Ovid,  TrisL  u.  445 : 
Nee  ftUt  opprobrio  celebrftne  Lycorida  Oallo, 

Sed  linguam  nimio  non  tenuisie  mero  ; 
and  Amor.  iii.  9,  63, 
To  quoque,  si  lUsuro  est  temersti  crimen 

'  amid. 
Sanguinis  atquc  anim«^  prodige  OaUe,  tarn. 


Ammian.  Marc.  xvii.  4,  brings  a  more 
severe  charge  against  him:  Longe 
autem  postea  Com,  Gallus,  Octa^ 
viano  res  tenente  Romanas,  jEgppti 
procurator ,  exhausU  civiialem  (The- 
has)plurimis  interceptiSy  reversusque 
cum  furlorum  accusaretur  et  popum 
lata  provincia,  stricto  incubuit  ferro. 
But  it  is  mentioned  neither  by  Sue- 
tonius, Dio  Cassius,  nor  Ovid,  as  the 
cause  of  his  disgrace ;  and  that  Gallus 
ten  years  before,  at  least,  was  neither 
a  violent  nor  a  dishonest  man,  the 
friendship  of  Virgil,  who  inscribed 
his  tenth  Eclogue  to  him,  testifies : 

Pauca  meo  Oallo,  aed  quae  legat  ipsa  Ly- 

coris, 
Carmina  lunt  dicenda :  ncget  quis  carmina 

Gallo? 

The  contempt  too  with  which  Largus 
was  treated,  and  the  regret  of  Au- 
gustus, shew  that  he  had  not  deserved 
such  a  fate.  Donat.  relates,  Vit, 
Virg.  X.  39,  Verum  usque  adeo  hunc 
Galium  Virgilius  amaraty  ut  quartus 
Georgicorum  a  medio  usque  adfinem 
ejus  laudem  contineret.  Quempostea, 
jubente  Augusto,  in  Aristai  fabu. 
lam  commutavit.  But  this  proves  less 
the  guilt  of  Gallus,  than  that  the 
recollection  of  his  end  was  painful  to 
Augustus.  His  passion  for  Lycoris 
arose  about  nine  or  ten  years  before 
his  death,  and  the  circumsunce  of 
his  renewing  the  connexion  with  her, 
after  her  infidelity,  is,  like  other  in- 
cidenU,  imaginary. 
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and  elegant  poet ;  while  in  the  more  select  convivial  circle 
he  was  beloved  as  a  cheerful  companion,  who  always  said 
the  best  of  good  things,  and  whose  presence  gave  to  the 
banquet  more  animation  than  dancers  and  chorauke.  Not- 
withstanding the  renowned  name  he  had  taken,  he  had 
in  reality  no  claim  to  the  glorious  family  reminiscences 
which  it  suggested.  The  Sophies  indicative  of  former 
triumphs  which  decked  the  door  and  door-posts*  of  his 
mansion,  were  the  unalienable  adjuncts  of  the  house  itself; 
earnest  mementos  of  a  glorious  past,  and  serving  as  an 
admonition  to  each  occupier,  what  his  aim  must  be,  would 
he  avoid  the  humiliating  feeling  of  living  undistinguished 
in  the  habitation  of  renown.  His  grandfather  had  arrived 
a  stranger  in  Rome,  a  little  before  the  reign  of  terror, 
when  Caius  Marius  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  profited  by  the 
absence  of  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  time,  to  effect  a 
reaction,  the  ephemeral  success  of  which  only  served  to 
prepare  more  securely  the  way  to  fame  for  the  ambitious 
Sylla.  It  was  through  Cinna  himself  that  Gallus  obtained 
the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  the  period  he  adopted  the  Cornelian  name,  along  with 
the  surname  ^^  which  denoted  his  extraction.  But  the  hor- 
rors of  Sylla's  proscriptions  drove  him  from  Rome,  and 
he  returned  to  Gaul,  where  he  had  since  been  residing  in 


•  The  Triumphator  wm  permit- 
ted to  suspend  the  spolia  at  hi^  door. 
Liv.  z.  7,  xxxviii.  43.  These  marks 
of  Talour  achieved,  remained  as  the 
unalienable  property  of  the  house 
which  they  had  first  rendered  iUus- 
trious,  and  could  not,  even  in  case  of 
lale,  be  taken  down.  Plin.  zxxv.  2; 
Alia  f oris  et  circa  limina  animorum 
ingentium  imagines  erant,  affixis  hos* 
Hum  spoliis,  qua  neo  emtari  refigere 
licerei ;  triumphahanique  etiam  dO" 
minis  muiatis  ipsa  domus,  et  erat 
hoc  sHmuiatio  ingens,  exprobantibus 
ieeiiSf   quoHdie   imbellem  dominum 


intrare  in  alienum  iriumphum,  Cic. 
PhiLii.28, 

^°  The  custom  by  which  the 
stranger  assumed  the  name  of  him, 
through  whom  he  obtained  the  right 
of  a  citicen,  is  generally  known. 
Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  9fi,  Cum  Deme^ 
trio  Mega  mihi  vetustum  hospitium 
est ;  famitiaritas  autem  tanta,  quanta 
cum  Siculo  nuUo,  Ei  (Cornelius) 
Dolahella  rogatu  meo  civitatem  a 
Casare  impetravit,  qua  in  re  ego 
interfui,  Itaque  nunc  P.  Cornelius 
vocatur. 
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ignoble  obscurity  at  Forum  Julii.  There  Gallus  passed 
the  first  years  of  his  childhood,  under  the  careful  auspices 
of  his  father,  who  saw  in  the  happy  disposition  and  lofty 
spirit  of  his  boy  the  harbingers  of  no  ordinary  future. 
Therefore,  although  he  could  not  bo  accounted  wealthy,  he 
determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  give  his 
son  such  an  education  as  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
sons  of  senators  and  knights. 

When  the  boy  had  been  instructed  in  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge  by  an  accomplished  Greek  tutor,  his  father 
set  out  with  Gallus  for  Rome,  and  after  carefully  search- 
ing for  a  suitable  person,  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  a 
grammarian  of  great  repute.  Gallus  subsequently  attended 
the  school  of  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  and  also  took  les- 
sons in  Latin  elocution,  which  had  lately  become  some- 
what fashionable ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  intermit  those 
studies  even  after  he  had  passed  the  threshold  of  boyhood 
and  put  on  the  toga,  the  symbol  of  riper  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  even  at  this  period 
the  nurse  of  all  the  profound  and  elegant  sciences,  in  order 
to  give  a  finish  to  his  education,  and  to  combine  in  him 
Attic  elegance  with  Roman  solidity. 

Gallus  was  still  at  Athens,  when  the  faithful  Chresimus 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  after 
accomplishing  his  grand  object,  the  education  of  his  son, 
had  returned  to  Forum  Julii.  He  wept  tears  of  love  and 
gratitude  with  the  true-hearted  Chresimus,  and  left  Athens 
to  take  possession  of  the  small  patrimony  bequeathed  him 
by  his  father,  and  which  he  found  much  more  insignificant 
than  he  had  supposed.  There  was  just  enough  for  him  to 
live  on  with  tolerable  comfort  in  a  provincial  town,  but  it 
would  only  keep  him  like  a  beggar  in  Rome ;  nevertheless 
he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  focus  of  the  world, 
and  a  year  later  returned  to  Rome,  a  powerful,  resolute, 
and  highly-educated  roan. 

There  the  terrific  scenes  of  the  second  triumvirate 
were  not  long  over,  and  the  republicans,  driven  from  Italy, 
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were  preparing  beyond  the  sea  for  the  final  straggle. 
There  were  only  two  parties  to  choose  from,  and  Callus 
did  not  long  hesitate  which  to  espouse.  It  was  not  any 
particular  inclination  to  the  ambiguous  Octavianus,  still  less 
to  either  of  the  other  potentates,  that  determined  him 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  the  triumyirate.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  the 
crumbling  edifice  of  the  republic  must  be  annihilated,  and 
the  ambition  of  a  selfish  aristocracy  kept  down  by  the 
mighty  energies  of  one  supreme  ruler.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
was  actuated  by  the  hope  that  his  merits  were  more  likely 
to  be  appreciated,  and  meet  with  proper  acknowledgement 
from  one  raised  above  the  petty  consideration  of  rivalry, 
than  from  the  haughty  patricians,  who  were  accustomed  to 
look  down  upon  merit  striving  to  emerge  from  obscurity. 

He  first  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Sextus 
Pompeius,  under  the  command  of  Salvidienus.  His  gal- 
lantry and  fortitude  at  the  unlucky  sea-fight,  which  took 
place  not  far  from  the  destructive  rocks  of  Scylla,  did  not 
fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  Octavianus,  whom  he  soon  after 
followed  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Philippi.  There,  too,  his 
warlike  deeds  were  adorned  with  fresh  laurels,  and  in 
returning  with  the  victor  back  to  Italy,  his  social  qualities 
soon  made  him  the  agreeable  companion,  and  before  long, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Octavianus, — a  friendship  which  he 
had  tact  enough  to  keep  up.  The  proper  hours  of  re- 
laxation he  spent  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Virgil,  the 
younger  Propertius,  and  other  congenially-minded  friends 
of  the  Muses,  but  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  more 
grave  occupations  to  which  his  distinguished  oratorical 
powers  called  him. 

The  war  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra  summoned  him 
again  into  the  field,  and  now  commenced  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  his  life.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  took  and 
held  the  important  seaport,  ParsBtonium,  the  destruction  of 
the  hostile  fleet,  and  many  other  spirited  exploits,  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Octavianus,  that  when 
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AntoDj  and  Cleopatra  atoned  for  their  long  intoxication  of 
pleasure  and  folly  bj  voluntary  death,  and  Egypt  was 
enrolled  among  the  number  of  Roman  provinces,  he,  being 
in  the  undivided  possession  of  the  supreme  authority, 
made  Gallus  governor  of  the  new  province,  under  the  title 
of  Prefect.  The  command  of  so  rich  a  province  could, 
Octavianus  doubtless  thought,  with  more  safety  be  en- 
trusted to  him  than  to  a  senator. 

Was  it  wonderful,  then,  that  when  Gallus  found  him- 
self suddenly  placed  at  so  great  an  elevation,  his  sanguine 
and  fiery  disposition  carried  him  occasionally  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  that, — after  severely  chastising 
the  rebellious  cities,  especially  the  wondrous  Thebes, — he 
caused  statues  of  himself  to  be  erected,  and  the  record  of 
his  deeds  to  be  engraved  on  the  pyramids?  Was  there 
anything  unusual  in  his  carrying  off  the  treasures  and 
valuables  of  the  subjugated  cities,  as  a  fit  recompense  for 
his  exertions? 

Octavianus,  who  had  now  assumed  the  more  noble 
name  of  Augustus,  heard  the  report  of  these  acts  with  a 
concern,  which  the  enemies,  whom  the  good  fortune  of 
Oallus  had  raised  up  against  him,  did  not  fail  to  foment. 
So  without  being  actually  angered  with  his  former  friend, 
he  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  nominated  Fetronius,  a  man 
by  no  means  well-disposed  towards  him,  as  his  successor. 

Gallus  was  not  pleased  with  his  recall,  although  it  had 
been  made  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
efface  its  unpleasantness.  The  riches  which  had  followed 
him  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  enabled  him  to  live  with  a 
magnificence  hitherto  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  in  the 
superabundance  of  such  enjoyments  as  served  to  heighten 
the  pleasures  of  life.  Still  accounted  the  favourite  of  Au- 
gustus,  and  always  admitted  as  a  welcome  guest  to  the 
select  circle  that  had  access  to  the  table  of  this  mighty 
sovereign,  he  now  saw  people,  who,  ten  years  before, 
would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  salutation, 
vying  with  each  other  to  gain  his  friendship. 
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Although  Gallus  was  advancing  to  that  period  of  life 
when  the  Roman  was  considered  no  longer  a  youth,  he 
had  not  yet  prevailed  upon  himself  to  throw  constraint 
on  the  freedom  of  his  existence,  by  entering  the  bonds 
of  matrimony.  Indeed,  the  stricter  forms  of  marriage 
began  generally  to  be  less  liked;  and  no  law  inflicting 
a  penalty  on  ceUbacy  had  at  that  time  been  passed. 
At  an  earUer  period  of  his  life,  the  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances  had  led  him  to  look  with  shyness  on  mar- 
riage, in  consequence  of  the  expenses  attendant  on  such 
an  increased  establishment  as  the  grand  notions  of  the 
Eoman  ladies  would  have  rendered  unavoidable.  He  also 
even  more  dreaded  the  state  of  dependence  into  which  he 
would  have  been  thrown,  if  he  had  married  a  person  of 
fortune ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  averse  to  concu- 
binage, had  preferred  contracting  an  intimacy  of  a  less 
durable  nature  with  certain  accomplished  Hetairai,  who 
were  capable  not  only  of  admitting,  but  also  of  returning 
his  passion. 

Thus,  after  his  return,  he  continued  to  pursue  an  un- 
fettered course  of  life,  regulated  by  his  own  inclinations 
alone ;  a  life  which  others  much  envied,  and  which  would 
have  been  a  happy  one,  had  it  not  been  for  his  impetuous 
and  passionately  excitable  temperament,  and  unsparing 
freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  his  cups.  These  causes 
were  beginning  to  throw  a  cloud  over  his  future  prospects ; 
for,  although  raised  by  Augustus  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  to  honour  and  wealth,  he  had  nevertheless  too 
much  straightforwardness  not  to  express  frequently  his  loud 
disapprobation  of  many  arbitrary  proceedings  and  secret 
cruelties,  perpetrated  by  his  benefactor.  Clandestine  envy, 
which  was  busy  about  him,  had  dexterously  profited  by 
these  speeches,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  a  complaint 
secretly  lodged  against  him  by  his  former  friend  and 
confidant,  Largus,  on  the  score  of  misgovernment  in 
Egypt.  At  all  events,  Oallus  could  not  conceal  from 
himself,  that  for  some  time  past  a  coolness  had  pervaded 


mm* 
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Augustus'  manner  towards  him,  and  that  his  former  inti- 
mate familiarity  had  been  succeeded  by  a  tone  of  haughty 
and  suspicious  reserve. 

But  although  his  present  position  would  have  enabled 
Callus  to  regard  this  alteration  with  indifference,  still  his 
estimation  among  the  higher  circles  of  Rome  depended 
too  much  on  the  fayour  of  Augustus  for  him  to  neglect 
using  all  his  endeayours  to  remain,  at  any  rate  in  outward 
appearance,  in  possession  of  the  emperor^s  good  graces.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  this  eyening  been  supping 
at  the  imperial  board,  without  invitation,  as  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  do ;  but  he  had  found  Augustus  in  a 
worse  humour  than  ever,  and  among  the  company  his  bitter 
enemy,  Largus.  Some  caustic  remarks  touching  the  fate 
of  Thebes,  drew  forth  from  the  irritable  Callus  an  acrimo- 
nious retort,  which  Augustus  replied  to  with  still  greater 
severity.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  latter  had  withdrawn  ^^ 
according  to  his  custom.  Callus  also  departed,  to  spend 
the  evening  more  agreeably  in  the  company  of  Pomponius 
and  other  friends. 


*'  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Convivia  non- 
nunquam  et  $eriu8  inibatetmaiurius 
relinquelxU,  cum  convttw  et  canare 


incipereniy  priusquam  ille  dUcum. 
berety  et  permanerent  digresto  eo. 


SCENE   THE    SECOND. 


THE  MORNING. 

THE  city  hills  were  as  yet  unillumined  by  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  the  uncertain  twilight,  which  the 
saffron  streaks  in  the  east  spread  as  harbingers  of  the 
coming  day,  was  diffused  but  sparingly  through  the  windows 
and  courts  into  the  apartments  of  the  mansion.  Gallus  still 
lay  buried  in  heavy  sleep  in  his  quiet  chamber,  the  care- 
fully chosen  position  of  which  both  protected  him  against 
all  disturbing  noises,  and  preyented  the  early  salute  of  the 
morning  Hght  from  too  soon  breaking  his  reposed  But 
around  all  was  life  and  activity.  From  the  cells  and  cham- 
bers below,  and  the  apartments  on  the  upper  floor,  there 
poured  a  swarming  multitude  of  slaves,  who  presently 
pervaded  every  corner  of  the  house,  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  and  cleaning  and  arranging  with  such  busy  alacrity, 
that  one  unacquainted  with  these  customary  movements, 
would  have  supposed  that  some  grand  festivity  was  at 
hand.  A  whole  decuria  of  house-slaves,  armed  with  be- 
soms and  sponges,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
atriensis,  began  to  clean  the  entrance  rooms.  Some  in- 
spected the  vestibulum^  to  see  whether  any  bold  spider 
had  spun  its  net  during  the  night  on  the  capital  of  the 
pillars,  or  groups  of  statuary;  and  rubbed  the  gold  and 
tortoise-shell  ornaments  of  the  folding-doors  and  posts  at 


^  One  thing  that  the  Romans 
especially  kept  in  view  in  planning 
their  sleeping- apattments,  was  that 
their  situation  should  be  removed 
from  aU  noise.  Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  17, 
boasts  of  these  qualities  being  pos- 
■ensed  by  a  bed-chamber  at  his 
▼ilia.  Jun'itum  est  cubictilum  noctU 
et  somnL    Non  iUud  voces  servulO' 


mm,  twn  maris  murmur,  non  iem- 
pesiatum  motus,  non  fulpurum  lu- 
men, ac  ne  diem  quidem  seniity  nisi 
fenestris  apertis.  Tarn  alti  dbdiH' 
que  secreti  ilia  ratio,  quod  inter jacena 
andron  parietem  cubiculi  horiique 
distinguit,  atque  f/i  omnem  sonum 
media  inanitate  consumit. 
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the  entrance,  and  cleaned  the  dust  of  the  previous  daj 
from  the  marble  pavement.  Others  again  were  busy 
in  the  atrium  and  its  adjacent  halls,  carefully  traversing 
the  mosaic  floor,  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  vrith 
soft  Lycian  sponges,  lest  any  dust  might  have  settled  on 
the  wax-yarnish  with  which  they  were  covered*.  They  also 
looked  closely  whether  any  spot  appeared  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps ;  and  then  decked  with  fresh  garlands' 
the  busts  and  shields  which  supplied  the  place  of  the  ima- 
ffines  majorum\  or  waxen  masks  of  departed  ancestors. 


'  Many  of  the  colours  used  by 
the  ancients  for  wall-painting,  as,  for 
instance,  the  minium,  could  not  stand 
the  effects  of  the  light  and  atmo- 
sphere, and,  to  make  them  durable,  a 
varnish  of  Punic  wax,  mixed  with  a 
little  oil,  was  laid  on  the  wall,  when 
dry,  with  a  paint-brush  of  bristles. 
See  VitruT.  vii.  9,  and  Plin.  xxxiii. 
7,40. 

'  Although  the  »temmaia^  which 

constituted  the  ancestral  tree,  could 

find  no  application  here,  stiU  it  was 

not  unusual  to  crown  with  chaplets, 

even  the  portraits  of  strangers.    M  art. 

X.32: 

Hac  mthi  que  coiitur  Tiolis  picturs  rotiflque, 
Quos  referat  Tultus»  Ccditisne,  rogas  ? 

^  The  beautiful  custom  of  olden 
time  of  placing  the  imagine$  majo- 
rum  in  the  airia  or  their  ala,  must 
hare  lost  more  and  more  in  signiii- 
cancy,  and  even  grown  obsolete,  after 
so  many  who  had  neither  majores,  in 
that  8en«e,  nor  any  title  whatever  to 
such  distinction^  some  of  them  being 
persons  of  the  lowest  class,  and  others 
even  slaves — became  very  wealthy, 
assumed  high-sounding  names,  and 
lived  in  magnificent  edifices.  And 
again,  many  who  were  entitled  to 
imagines^  found  them,  perhaps,  too 


insignificant  in  appearance  to  consort 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  rest  of 
their  dwelling.    These  imoffines  were 
waxen  masks,  formed  after  the  life, 
cer(B,  which  those  only  had  the  right 
of  setting  up,  who  had  borne  a  curule 
office,  viz.  from  that  of  adile  upwards. 
Polyb.  vi.  53.     On  the  manner  of 
arranging  them,  Vitruv.  says,  vi.  6, 
Imagines  item  alte  cum  suit  orna^ 
meniis  ad  latiiudinem  alarum  nnt 
constituia.   The  omamenta  are  clear- 
ly designated  by  Seneca,  De  Benef. 
iii.  28,  Qui  imagines  in  atrio  expo- 
nunt  ei  namina  familia  suw  longo 
ordine  ac  multis  stemmatum  iliigata 
flexuris  in  parte  prima  adium  collo- 
canty  noti  magis  quam  nobiles  sunt. 
Still  more  so  by  Plin.  xxxv.  2, 2,  Ex- 
pressi  cera  vuitut  singulis  dispone- 
banturarmariis,^Stemmatavero  /t- 
neis  discurrebant  ad  imagines  pictas, 
Polyb.  vi.  03:  ^vkiva  vatdta  irepiri- 
ddirrti  I  and,  Tavrac  dyj  roc?  e'lKova^ 
iv  Tai«  iij/iOTeXeVi  dvtriat^  dvolyov- 
Tcv     KovfiouoL    <fnK6Tifito9 1     lastly, 
Auct.  Eleg.  ad  Mess.  30,  Quid  quaque 
index  sub  imagine  dicat.   The  masks 
were  kept  in  little  presses,  placed  up 
against  the  wall,  under  which  stood 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  his  honours 
and  merits,  tituliy  Ovid.  Fast,  i.  591 . 
[The  several  imagines  were  connect- 
ed with  each  other  by  garlands ;  for 
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In  the  cavum  cedium  or  interior  court,  and  the  larger 
peristylium,  more  were  engaged  in  rubbing  with  coarse 
linen  cloths  the  polished  pillars  of  Tenarian  and  JSTumidian 
marble^,  which  formed  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
intervening  statues  and  the  fresh  green  verdure  of  the 
vacant  space  within.  The  Tricliniarch  and  his  subordinates 
were  equally  occupied  in  the  larger  saloons :  where  stood 
the  costly  tables  of  cedar-wood,  with  pillars  of  ivory 
supporting  their  massive  orbs,  which  had,  at  an  immense 


Pliny  *8  words,  stemmata  lineis  dis- 
eurrebant  ad  imagines  pictasy  do  not 
seem  capable  of  any  other  than  the 
literal  meaning ;  and  so  likewise  che 
stemmatumJlexurtB  of  Seneca.]  On 
festive  days,  when  these  armaria 
were  opened,  the  imagines  received 
fresh  crowns  of  laureL  It  is  evident 
JTom  Pliny,  that,  at  a  later  period, 
instead  of  the  masks,  clypeata  imagi- 
nei^  as  they  were  called,  and  busts 
were  substituted.  Imaginum  qui' 
dem  picturay  qua  maxime  similes  in 
ovum  propagabantur  figure^  in  tO' 
turn  exolevit.  jErei  ponuntur  clypei, 
argentte  fades  surdo  Jigurarum  dis- 
erimine.  Again  :  Aliter  apud  ma» 
jores  in  atriis  hoc  erant  qua  specia- 
rentury  non  signa  ertemorum  artifi- 
eumy  nee  ara  nee  marmora;  expressi 
cera  vultusy  jr.  Those  persons  who 
had  no  images  to  boast  of  in  their 
own  family,  and  yet  wished  some  such 
ornament  for  their  o/rtum,  had  no 
course  left  but  alienas  effigies  coiere. 

^  The  most  valuable  species  of 
white  marbles  were  the  Parian^ 
the  Penteliean,  and  the  HymeU 
tian;  which  latter  two  B5ttiger 
mistakes  for  the  same.  Strabo 
expresMly  says  fiapfidpov  d*  i<rTi 
T»7«  T«  'YfitiTTtat  Kal  Tijv  UtirreKi- 
Kfiv  ied\\t<rra  fiiraXKa  ir\tj<r(o»  ti7« 
woXfwf .    Horn.  Od.  II.  18, 3 ;  Plin. 


H.  N.  xxxvi.  3.  If  it  be  correctly 
supposed,  as  was  first  imagined  from 
Pausanias,  that  Pentelious  was  in 
early  times  comprehended  under 
the  name  Hymetiusy  we  must  un- 
derstand Penieiiean  marble  by  the 
Hgmettiis  columnis  trabibue  so  frt- 
quently  mentioned,  especially  by  the 
poets. .  Besides  these  there  was  that 
of  Luna  in  Italy,  now  called  Carrara 
marble. 

Variegated  marbles  (marmor  ma- 
culasum,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5 ;  tn- 
geniium  macuUs  eolumnarum,  Sen. 
Ep.  115),  brought  not  only  from 
Greece,  but  even  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  became  afterwards  more  fa- 
shionable. The  most  precious  aorta 
were  the  golden-yellow,  Numidian  ; 
that  with  red  streaks, PAry^ian,  Sffn^ 
nadiCy  orMygdonian  ;  the  T^tnarian, 
or  Laconian,  or  verde  antico,  a  kind 
of  green  porphyry;  and  the  CaryS' 
tian  (from  Euboca)  with  green  veina. 
But  even  this  natural  variety  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  taste. 
In  Nero*s  time  veins  and  spots  were 
artificially  let  into  the  coloured  mar« 
ble.  So  says  Pliny,  xxxt.  1 :  Nero* 
n\s  (principatu  inventum)  maeuku, 
quit  non  essenty  erustis  inserendo 
unitaiem  variarey  ui  ovatut  essei 
NumidicuSy  ut  purpura  distlngugre* 
tur  SynnadicuSy  quaUier  illos  furact 
aptarent  delici^. 
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expense,  been  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the  primeval  woods 
of  Atlas.    In  one  the  wood  was  like  the  beautifully  dappled 
coat  of  a  panther,  in  another  the  spots,  being  more  regular 
and  close,  imitated  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  a  third  re- 
sembled the  luxuriant  and  tangled  leaves  of  the  opium, 
each  of  them  more  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the  other ; 
and  many  a  lover  of  splendour  would  have  bartered  an 
estate  for  any  one  of  the  three.      The  tricliniarii  cau- 
tiously lifted  up  their  purple  covers,   and  then  whisked 
them  over  with  the  shaggy  gausape,  in  order  to  remove 
any  little  dust  that  might  have  penetrated  through.    Next 
came   the   side-boards,    several    of   which   stood    against 
the  walls  in  each  saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the   gold   and  silver  plate  and  other    valuables.     Some 
of  them  were   slabs  of  marble,  supported  by   silver  or 
gilded  ram's  feet,   or  by    the  tips  of  the  wings  of  two 
griffins  looking  in  opposite  directions.    There  was  also  one 
of  artificial  marble,  which  had  been  sawn  out  of  the  wall 
of  a  Grecian  temple,  while  the  slabs  of  the  rest  were  of 
precious  metal.     The   costly  articles  displayed    on   each 
were  so  selected  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  architec- 
tural designs  of  the  apartment.     In  the  tetraatylusy  the 
simplest   saloon,    stood   smooth   silver   vessels   unadorned 
by  the  are  toreutica,    except  that  the  rims  of  most  of 
the   larger   bowls   were   of  gold.     Between   these  were 
smaller   vessels  of  amber,   and  two  of  great  rarity;   in 
one  of  which  a  bee,  and  in  the  other  an  ant,  had  found 
its   transparent  tomb.      On   another   side  stood  beakers 
of  antique   form,   to    which    the   names  of  their  former 
possessors  gave  their  value,  and  an  hbtorical  importance^. 


"  The  passion  for  collecting  ob- 
jects curious  on  account  of  their  anti- 
quity, or  from  haying  belonged  to 
some  mustrious  person,  had  become 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  OaUus; 
V.  Hot.  Sat  ii.  3,  21 ;  64.  p.  3,  90 ; 
at  aU  events  it  was  not  far  off. 
This    manU    became    stUl    more 


ridiculous,  when  ignorance  credited 
the  grossest  falsehoods  and  histo- 
rical impossibUities.  The  instances 
we  have  mentioned  are  reaUy  recount- 
ed by  Martial,  viii.  6,  who  ridicules 
these  argefUi  fumosa  ttemmaia.  The 
archetypa  of  Trimalchio  are  still  more 
laughable.  Petr.62.   Habeo  $eypho$ 
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There  was,  for  instance,  a  double  cup  which  Priam  had 
inherited  from  Laomedon ;  another  that  had  belonged  to 
Nestor,  unquestionably  the  same  from  which  Hecamede 
had  pledged  the  old  man  in  Pramnian  wine  before  Troy : 
the  doves  which  formed  the  handles^  were  much  worn, 
—of  course  by  Nestor's  hand.  Another  again  was  the 
gift  of  Dido  to  iEneas,  and  in  the  centre  stood  an  im- 
mense bowl,  which  Theseus  had  hurled  against  the  face 
of  Eurytus.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  was  a  relic 
of  the  keel  of  the  Argo®;  it  was  indeed  only  a  chip,  but 
who  could  look  on  and  touch  this  portion  of  the  most  ancient 
of  ships — on  which  perhaps  even  Minerya  herself  had 
placed  her  hand — without  being  transported  in  feeling 
back  to  the  days  of  old.  Gallus  himself  was  far  too  en- 
lightened to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  legends,  but  every 
one  was  not  so  free  from  prejudice  as  he ;  it  was  more- 
over the  most  recent  fashion  to  collect  such  antiquities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Corinthian  saloon  stood 
vessels  of  precious  Corinthian  bronze,  whose  worn  handles 
and  peculiar  smell  sufficiently  announced  their  antiquity, 
together  with  two  large  golden  drinking  cups,  on  one  of 
which  were  engraved  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  on  the  other 
from    the   Odyssey*.     Besides  these  there  were   smaller 


umales  pliu  minuSf  quemadmodum 
Cassandra  occidit  filios  suos,  et  pueri 
mortui  jacent  sicuti  vere  putes.  Ha- 
beo  capidem  quam  reliquit  Patroclo 
Prometheus,  ubi  Dcpdalus  Niobem  in 
equum  Trojanutn  ineludit,  V.  Lu- 
cian.  Phi/op.  19. 

7  Iliad^  xi.  632,  seq.  Martial,  or 
the  possessor  of  the  goblet,  no  doubt 
had  in  his  eye  the  passage  of  Homer 
which  runs :  Aoial  dk  treXeiddei  dfjL<pU 
SxaffTov  xpva-eiai  ptfiiOom-o  :  and  the 
Roman  poet  says :  Pollice  de  PyKo 
iriia  cdumba  nitet. 

*  The  andenti  also  had  their 
relics,  and  looked  with  Tcneration  on 


a  chip  of  the  Argo.    Martial,  who  is 

so  fond  of  ridiculing  folly  and  credu' 

lous  simplicity,  speaks  quite  seriously 

(vii.  19)  on  the  subject  : 

Fragmentum  quod  vfle  putas  et  inuUle  llf- 
nuna, 

Haec  fuit  ignoti  prima  carina  maris.— 
Sscula  \icenint ;  sed  quaniTb  cesserit  annis, 

Sanctior  est  salva  parva  tabella  rate. 
But  perhaps  this  valuable  relic  be- 
longed to  Domitian  himself,  or  to 
some  other  patron  of  distinction,  and 
the  poet  for  this  reason  affected  to 
credit  the  story.  The  ancients  used 
also  to  coUect  natural  specimens  and 
other  rarities. 

'  The  Corinthian  brass,  as  it  was 
called,  was  used  in  tlie  manufacture 
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beakers  and  bowls  composed  of  precious  stones,  either 
made  of  one  piece  only,  and  adorned  with  reliefs,  or  of 
seyeral  cameos  united  by  settings  of  gold.  Genuine 
Murrhina  yases  also,— even  at  that  time  a  riddle,  and 
according  to  report  imported  from  the  recesses  of  Par- 
thia, — were  not  wanting. 

The  Egyptian  saloon,  however,  surpassed  the  rest  in 
magnificence.  Every  silver  or  golden  vessel  which  it  con- 
tained was  made  by  the  most  celebrated  toreutce,  and 
possessed  a  higher  value  from  the  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship than  even  from  the  costliness  of  its  material  ^^ 
There  was  a  cup  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  ornamented 
with  fishes  that  seemed  only  to  want  water  to  enable 
them  to  swim ;  on  another  was  a  lizard  by  Mentor,  and 
so  exact  a  copy  of  nature,  that  the  hand  almost  started 
back  on  touching  it.  Then  came  a  broad  bowl,  the  handle 
of  which  was  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  more  beautiful 
than   that   brought  by  Phryxus  to  Colchis,  and  upon  it 


of  Tessels  which  were  lold  for  high 
prices.  Respecting  the  composition 
of  it,  a  secret  which  was  lost  even  in 
the  time  of  the  ancients,  see  O.  Miil- 
ler*s  Archaoiogy,  translated  b  j  Leitch ; 
and  Plin.  xxxiv.  2,  3,  and  Petron.  50, 
jokingly.  Connoisseurs  detected  its 
genuineness  by  the  peculiar  odour  it 
acquired  by  oxydatton.  Mart.  ix. 
60,  11.  ConstUerit  naret,  an  olerent 
ttra  Corinlhon.  Beckmann  even  af- 
firms that  the  money-changers  had 
recourse  to  their  noses  to  judge  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  coins,  as  Arrian, 
in  £pict.  i.  20,  6  dpyupoyvd/iun/ 
irpoaypiirat  KaTO.  6oKtfia<rlav  tov 
yofiierfAaTos  t^  5^«t,  t^  fi*PVt  "^V 
ivfppaeria  (but  dpyupoyptofxtov  is  not 
A  money-changer).  The  marks  more- 
over of  having  been  long  in  use,  were 
not  unobserved.    Mart.  ix.  58 : 

NU  ert  trlsUus  HedyU  lacernto : 
Non  nam  vetenun  Corinthlorum. 
>*  The  most  celebrated  Toreuta?, 


Mys,  Myron,  Mentor,  and  even  Phi- 
dias,  had  often  to  lend  their  names  to 
the  relievos  cut  on  the  vessels,  though 
not  always  with  any  good  reason  for 
BO  doing.    l^Iart. 

iii.  35.    Artis  Phidiacc  toreuma  elarum, 
Pisces  adspiciit :  sdde  aquam,  nata- 
bunt. 
iiL  41.    Iiueru    phialc    Mentoris    manu 
ducta 
LacerU  vivit,  et  timetur  argenium. 
vi.  92.    Carlatus  terpens  in  patera  Myronis 

arte. 
TiU.  fil.    Quis  labor  in  phiaU?  docU  Myos, 
anne  Myronis? 
Mentoris  haec  manus  est?  an,  Poly- 

dete,  tua  ? 
Sut  caper  iEolio  Thebani  Tellere 

Phryxl 
Cultus :  ab  hoc  roaliet  vecta  ftiisse 
soror. 

Goblets  by  Mentor,  who  also  imitated 
in  metal  the  pocula  Thericlea^  were 
very  highly  esteemed.  Plin.  xxxiii. 
11, 12. 
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a  dainty  Cupid.  The  name  of  the  artist  who  executed  it 
was  unknown,  but  all  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
Mys  and  Myron,  Mentor  and  Polycletus,  had  equal  claims 
to  the  honour.  No  less  worthy  of  admiration  were  the 
ingenious  works  in  glass,  from  Alexandria;  beakers  and 
saucers  of  superb  moulding,  and  imitating  so  naturally 
the  tints  of  the  amethyst  and  ruby,  as  completely  to 
deceive  the  beholder;  others  shone  like  onyxes,  and 
were  cut  in  relief;  but  superior  to  all  were  some  of 
the  purest  crystal,  and  uncoloured.  Still  there  was  one 
object  which,  on  account  of  its  ingenious  construction, 
attracted  more  than  any  thing  else  the  eyes  of  all  spec- 
tators. This  was  a  bowl  of  the  colour  of  opal,  surrounded 
at  the  distance  of  a  fourth  part  of  an  inch  by  an  azure 
net-work,  carved  out  of  the  same  piece  as  the  vessel, 
and  only  connected  with  it  by  a  few  fine  slips  that  had 
been  left.  Beneath  the  edge  of  the  cup  was  written 
the  following  inscription;  the  letters  were  green,  and 
projected  in  a  similar  manner,  supported  only  by  some 
delicate  props;  Bibe,  vivas  multis  annis.  How  many 
disappointments  must  the  artist  have  experienced  before 
he  accomplished  the  labour  of  making  such  a  vessel,  and 
what  a  price  must  Oallus  have  paid  for  it  I 

In  the  Cyzicenian  saloon  no  such  ornaments  were  to 
be  seen;  but  the  slaves  had  more  work  in  cleaning  the 
windows  and  window-frames  which  reached  to  the  ground, 
and  in  preventing  the  view  from  being  obscured  by  dull 
spots  in  the  glass. 

Whilst  the  mansion  was  being  thus  cleansed  and 
adorned  throughout,  whilst  the  dispensator  was  busied 
in  recasting  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
during  the  last  month,  to  be  ready  for  his  master's  in- 
spection, and  the  cellarius  was  reviewing  his  stock,  and 
considering  how  much  would  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  day,  and  the  superior  slaves  were  engaged,  each 
with  his  allotted  task — the  vestibulum  had  already  begun 
to   be  filled  with  a  multitude  of  visitors,  who  came  to 
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paj  their  customary  morning  salutation  to  their  patron. 
The  persons  who  presented  themselves  differed  not  onlj 
in  their  grades,  but  also  in  the  motives  of  their  attend- 
ance ^^  Citizens  of  the  inferior  class,  who  received  sup- 
port from  the  hand  of  Gallus ;  young  men  of  family,  who 
expected  to  make  their  fortunes  through  the  favourite  of 
Augustus:  poor  poets  and  idlers,  who  looked  to  a  com- 
pensation for  these  early  attentions,  by  a  place  at  the 
board  of  Gallus,  or  contented  themselves  with  a  share  of 
the  diurnal  spartula ;  a  few  friends  really  attached  to  him 
by  gratitude  or  affection.  Amongst  the  number  were,  no 
doubt,  some  vain  fellows,  who  felt  so  jlattcred  at  having 
admission. to  a  house  of  distinction,  that  they  disregarded 
the  inconvenience  of  dancing  attendance  thus  early  before 
the  door  of  their  domirms  or  rear,  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  they  were  to  be  admitted.  For  this 
was  not  the  only  visit  of  the  kind  they  intended  to  pay  this 
morning ;  and  there  were  some  even  with  whom  this  made 
the  second  or  third  door  visited  already.  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  ostiarius  let  them  in,  each  one  pressed  forward  to  the 
atrium,  or  became  lost  to  view  in  the  colonnades,  beguiling 
the  interval  with  gazing  about  them,  and  conversing  with 
one  another. 

Meanwhile  Gallus  had  risen  from  his  couch,  though 
later  than  he  usually  did :  he  was  not  however  inclined 
to  receive  the  crowd  of  visitors,  about  whom  he  was 
perfectly  indifferent.  Accordingly  the  nomenclator,  who 
had  already  arranged  the  order  of  those  who  were 
to  be  introduced,  was  instructed  to  say,  that  his  lord 
was  indisposed,  and  would  not  make  his  appearance 
to-day.  At  the  same  time  he  was  ordered,  if  Pom- 
ponius,  or  any  other  intimate  friends  should  call,  to  admit 
them  into  the  cuhiculum;  but  all  other  visits  were  to 
be  declined. 


>i  On  the  ittbjecto  of  Saluiatio  and  Sportula^  see  the  fourth  Excursus  on 
the  First  Scene* 
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The  throng  had  long  taken  its  departure,  when  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  hour  of  the  day  Pomponius 
arriyed.  He  was  a  man  near  upon  forty  :  his  hollow  but 
gleaming  eye,  hb  pale  and  sunken  cheeks,  the  half  sensual, 
half  scornful  expression  about  his  mouth,  as  well  as  the 
negligent  folds  of  his  Toluminous  toga,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  of  those  dissipated  men,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  riot  all  night  in  wild  revelry  and  forbidden 
gambling,  or  in  the  orgies  of  the  Subura.  Although  of 
distinguished  parentage,  and  left  heir  to  a  fortune  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  sesterces,  usurers  and  harlots  had  long  since 
sung  the  dirge  of  his  patrimony**.  Instead  of  his  parental 
mansion,  he  now  inhabited  a  lodging  near  the  Tiber,  hired 
for  three  thousand  sesterces,  while  his  attendants  were 
limited  to  a  few  shabby  slaves.  Household  stores  he  had 
none :  his  bread,  and  wine  fresh  from  the  vat,  were  brought 
from  the  nearest  tavern*^.  Notwithstanding,  however,  he 
possessed  sufficient  wit  and  intelligence  to  make  him  wel- 
come even  in  the  best  circles.  An  adept  in  every  kind  of 
amusement,  ever  ready  to  enter  into  any  joviai  scheme, 
and  fully  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  insuring 
its  success;  unequalled,  besides,  as  a  director  of  a  feast, 
and  a  perfect  connoisseur  in  wines  and  dishes,  he  managed 
to  make  people  forget  the  less  recommendatory  points  in 
his  character,  and  (which  was  an  enigma  to  many)  was 
not  excluded  from  the  table  even  of  Augustus.  He  had 
in  like  manner,  by  his  pleasantry  and  merry  disposition, 
and  by  a  thousand  little  kindnesses,  and,  as  it  seemed  too, 
by  some  more  important  tokens  of  genuine  friendship, 
contrived  to  become  indispensable  to  the  free-living  Oallus. 
It  is  true  that  the  cautious  Chresimus  was  not  the  only 


"  Thus  Plautus,  True,  ii.  1,  3, 
says :  Hutc  homini  amanti  tnea  hera 
apud  not  dijeii  naniam  de  bonis, 

*'  The  description  is  bonowed 
from  Cic.  in  Pit.  87.    3000  HS,  m 


£224.  was  the  rent  paid  also  bj 
SuUa,  before  he  arrived  at  wealth  and 
power.  Plat.  Sulla,  1.  For  more 
about  the  price  of  hired  lodgings, 
and  the  houses  themselYes,  see  Mei- 
orotto,  ii.  p.  104, 8eq<i. 
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one  who  shook  his  head  at  this :  and  some  affirmed,  that 
before  the  recall  of  Gallus  to  Rome,  Pomponius  had  lived 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  Lycoris,  and  that  he  had  sworn 
to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  former  in  revenge  for  being 
supplanted  by  him.  It  was  certain  that  he  had  of  late 
been  a  most  intimate  associate  of  Largus,  from  whom  it 
was  surmised  that  he  received  considerable  pecuniary  aid. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pomponius  had  himself  concerted 
measures  with  Gallus  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  most 
dangerous  foe,  and  thus  becoming  apprised  of  any  peril 
that  might  threaten  him,  and  had  moreover  frequently 
warned  him  about  the  other's  plans.  How  then  could 
Gallus  consider  the  cautions  which  reached  him  as  any 
thing  else  than  empty  fears  and  calumnies? 

Two  other  men  had  entered  at  the  same  time  as 
Pomponius,  so  different  in  manner,  thoughts,  and  actions, 
that  it  required-all  the  versatility  with  which  their  companion 
was  gifted  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  them.  Lentulus, 
young,  vain,  and  wealthy,  was  the  exact  prototype  of  those 
well-dressed,  self-sufficient,  shallow  young  men  of  our  own 
day,  so  graphically  described  by  a  modern  French  author, 
as  being  belles  bourses  d'italage :  qxiy  a-t-il  au  fond  ? 
du  vid€^\  No  one  dressed  with  more  care,  or  arranged 
his  hair  in  more  elegant  locks,  or  diffused  around  him  such 
a  scent  of  cassia  and  stakte,  nard  and  balsam.  No  one 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  latest  news  of  the  city : — 
who  were  betrothed  yesterday,  who  was  Caius'  newest 
mistress,  why  Titus  had  procured  a  divorce,  on  whom 
Nesera  had  closed  her  doors.  The  whole  business  of  his 
day  consisted  in  philandering  about  the  toilets  of  the 
ladies,  or  strolling  through  the  colonnades  of  Pompeius,  or 
the  almost  completed  Septa,  humming  Alexandrian  or 
Gaditanian  songs,  or,  at  most,  in  reading  or  writing  a  love 
epistle :  in  short,  ho  was  a  complete  specimen  of  what  the 


^*  L.  Desnojen,  Lea  Bkotiena  de  Paris,  Livre  des  Cent  et  nn,  HI  p.  61. 
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Romans  contemptuously  called  bellus  homo^K  It  can  be 
easily  imagined  that  Callus  was  not  very  anxious  for  the 
society  of  such  a  person ;  but  Pomponius  saw  only  that 
Lentulus  was  rich,  that  few  gave  better  dinners,  and  be- 
sides, he  liked  his  folly,  which  often  served  as  a  butt  for 
his  own  wit  and  sarcasms. 

What  a  strong  contrast  to  this  smooth  coxcomb  was 
Calpurnius  I  whose  lofty  stature  and  manly  bearing,  free 
alike  from  stiffness  and  negligence,  commanded  respect; 
while  the  simple  throw,  and  scanty  gatherings  of  his  toga, 
in  the  highly  drawn  up  sinus  of  which  his  right  arm  rested, 
reminded  one  of  the  orators  of  the  republic.  In  his  dark 
eyes,  overshadowed  by  lofty  brows,  there  glowed  a  tran- 
quil fire,  and  if  you  watched  at  the  same  time  the  earnest 
folds  of  his  forehead  and  the  bitter  curl  of  his  Ups,  you 
almost  believed  that  you  saw  before  you  one  who  had 
fallen  out  with  fate,  or  meditated  revenge. 

*  Welcome,  friends !  *  cried  Gallus,  as  they  entered  the 
peristyle,  where  according  to  custom  he  was  enjoying  the 
fresh  morning  air.  *  And  you  too,  Lentulus  ?  What,  are 
you  not  afraid,  lest  the  dampness  of  the  morning  air  should 
destroy  the  ingenious  edifice  of  your  locks  ? ' 

'Jokeawayl*  rephed  Lentulus,  *  who  knows  whether 
I  live  not  happier  under  it  than  ye  do  in  many  a  new 
state  fabric,  built  only  in  your  thoughts?  But  enough 
of  that.  I  will  leave  you  directly  to  your  momentous 
consultations,  and  only  come  now  to  propose  that  we 
should  not  breakfast  with  you  to-day,  as  we  agreed  yes- 


*^  Such  a  bellus  homo  Martial  ad- 
mirably describes,  iii.  63 : 

Bellus  homo  est,  flexos  qui  digerit  ordine 
crincs: 
Balnma  qui  semper,    cinnama   leroper 
olet 
Cantica  qui  Nili,  qui  Oaditana  susumt ; 

Qui  moret  in  Tarios  liradiia  vulsa  modos. 
loter  foemincas  tota  qui  luce  cathedra* 
Doidel,  atqoe  aliqua  temper  in  auie  tooat. 


Qui  legit  hinc  illinc  misias,  leribitque  tap 
bellaf. 
Pallia  vlcini  qui  refUglt  cubiti. 
Qui  scit,  quam  quit  amet ;  qui  per  eonvivia 
currit; 
Hirpini  veleret  qui  bene  novit  BToa. 

Well  may  we  say,  after  casting  a 

glance  upon  the  bellus  homo  of  our  own 

day,  ^Men  are    now  as  men  eter 

were.' 
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terdajy  but  thai  you  come  instead  to  my  house.  Not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  oysters  that  I  received 
this  morning  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  splendid 
rhombus  sent  me  yesterday  from  Ravenna — ^these  would 
at  most  be  an  attraction  for  Pomponius  alone — but  for 
the  purpose  of  admiring  a  work  of  art  of  surpassing  grace 
and  beauty.  You  know  Issa,  Terentia's  lap-dog  ^^?  I 
have  had  the  little  imp  painted,  sweetly  reposing  upon  a 
soft  cushion :  it  was  only  finished  yesterday,  and  the  illu- 
sion is,  I  assure  you,  complete.  Place  it  by  the  side  of 
the  delicate  little  animal,  and  you  will  think  either  that 
both  are  painted,  or  both  alive.'  Gallus  laughed  loudly  at 
this  enthusiasm  about  a  lap-dog,  and  even  on  the  visage  of 
Calpurnius,  a  smile  gradually  got  the  better  of  his  habitual 
scowL  *I  believe  you,  my  Lentulus,'  replied  the  first; 
'and  it  grieves  me  to  be  able  neither  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Lucrine  and  Ravennan-  strangers,  nor  to 
enjoy  the  high  artistic  treat.  Cogent  reasons  induce  me 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  country,  and  I  have  just 
determined  to  set  off  this  morning.' 

'Into  the  country?  To  the  villa?'  cried  Pomponius 
and  Calpurnius,  in  astonishment,  whilst  Lentulus  affectedly 
supported  his  chin  with  his  left  hand. — '  So  it  is,'  said 
Gallus;  'and  I  had  already  ordered  my  slave  to  make 
my  apologies  for  not  breakfasting  with  you,  and  to  invite 
you  to  my  villa  instead.^ 

*  Well,  well,  if  such  be  the  case,'  said  Lentulus,  '  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey 
thither.     But  I  make  one  condition,  that  you  take  your 


■'  Tbe<i0li0f«of  the  Roman  ladleft 
are  known  through  the  passer  of  Les- 
bia,  and  the  parrot  of  Corinna.  The 
Is9a  here  mentioned  belong*,  it  ii 
true,  to  a  later  period,  and  to  no 
lady,  but  to  the  painter  Publius,  who 
had  painted  her  for  himself.  Mart.  i. 
no.    The  lame  poet,  vii.  87,  names 

[gal.] 


as  such  favourite  objects,  bubOt  ccUel- 
lay  cereopitheeos,  ichneumon,  picoy 
draco,  Itucinia,  The  lap-dog  of  the 
lady  was  naturaUy  an  object  of  tender 
blandishment  to  the  lover.  Indeed 
this  is  enjoined  by  Cleiereta,.Plaut. 
Asin.  L  3, 32. 
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first  meal  at  my  house  after  your  return.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  you  will  not  see  Issa,  for  this  very  day  will 
Terentia  receive  this  proof  of  my  affection.'  Having  thus 
said,  he  sped  away  through  the  halls  and  atrium,  carefully 
avoiding  the  busy  slaves,  lest  they  should  soil  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  garments,  and  hastened  to  arrange  the 
breakfast :  since  Pomponius,  at  all  events,  would  not  forget 
the  Lucrino  oysters  and  the  rhombus, 

*  So  to  Capua,  then?'  said  Pomponius,  musingly,  after 
the  departure  of  Lentulus,  and  appearing  at  the  same  time 
to  be  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than  the  recent  in- 
vitation. 

*  Into  the  lap  of  enjoyment  and  idleness  V  put  in  Cal- 
purnius  gloomily. 

*  And  Lycoris?'  asked  Pomponius  inquiringly,  whilst  he 
involuntarily  held  his  nether  lip  between  his  teeth. 

*  Will  grant  my  request,  I  hope,  and  spend  these 
weeks  in  Baias.* 

*  And  the  fine  plans  of  yesterday  ?^  interrupted  Cal- 
purnius :  *  are  we  children  that  we  swear  death  to  the 
tyrant,  and  within  twelve  hours  afterwards  quietly  repose 
on  the  soft  pillow  of  pleasure  and  voluptuousness?' 

'  Calpurnius,'  said  Gallus  earnestly,  '  the  incautious  ex- 
pressions cajoled  from  the  tongue  by  the  Setinian  wine 
must  not  be  interpreted  too  literally  the  next  morning. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  been  grievously  insulted,  and  by  the 
very  man  from  whose  hand  I  received  all  my  fortune ; 
but  I  will  never  forget  what  is  due  to  gratitude,  and  for 
tho  same  reason,  that  I  feel  how  easily  I  can  be  provoked, 
I  will  withdraw  into  the  retirement  of  the  country  for  a 
while.  Virgil  and  Propertius  have  already  left  Rome  to 
enjoy  the  charms  of  nature,  and  I  too  pine  for  a  more 
simple  way  of  life.' 

'  Gallus  is  right,'  cried  Pomponius,  as  if  awaking  from 
a  dream,  *  he  is  right ; ' — while  Calpurnius,  turning  away 
his  head,  bit  his  lip.  'He  will  thus  best  show  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  take  part  in  any  movement  that  may 
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be  made,  and  he  leaves  true  friends  behind  him  to  avert 
any  danger  that  may  threaten  him  in  his  absence.  But 
since  the  hour  of  departure  is  so  near,  his  time  must  be 
precious,  Calpumius.  Let  us  therefore  now  depart.  Fare- 
well, (Jallus!  happy  omen  be  thy  speed!'  With  this  he 
went,  forcing  the  silent  Calpumius  away. 


SCENE    THE    THIRD. 


STUDIES    AND    LETTERS. 

GALLUS  had  for  some  time  past  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible aloof  from  the  disquieting  labours  of  public  life, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  divide  his  time  between  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  love,  the  society  of  friends, 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  serious  as  well  as  cheerful  ^ 
On  the  present  occasion  also,  after  his  friends  had  departed, 
he  withdrew  into  the  chamber,  where  he  used  daily  to 
spend  the  later  hours  of  the  morning,  in  converse  with  the 
great  spirits  of  ancient  Greece-^a  pursuit  animating  and 
refreshing  alike  to  heart  and  soul — or  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  sport  of  his  own  muse.  For  this  reason,  this 
apartment  lay  far  removed  from  the  noisy  din  of  the  street, 
so  that  neither  the  rattling  of  the  creaking  wains  and 
the  stimulating  cry  of  the  mule-driver,  the  clarions  and 
dirge  of  the  pompous  funeral,  nor  the  brawlings  of  the 
slaves*  hurrying  busily  along,  could  penetrate  it     A  lofty 


*  In  this  description  of  the  mode 
of  life  to  which  Oallus,  after  a  long 
continuance  of  active  exertion,  had 
resigned  himself,  reference  has  been 
principaUy  had  to  Cic.  Fam,  ix.  20. 
Omnem  noitram  de  republica  curam, 
coffilaiionem  de  dicenda  in  tenatu 
senientia,  eommentoHonem  causes 
rum  abjeeimiu.  In  Epicuri  noi  ad- 
vertarii  nostri  cattra  conjecimus. 
No  doubt  this  Epicurism  would  as- 
sume a  different  form  in  Oallus  from 
that  of  Cicero,  yet  the  latter's  account 
of  his  morning  occupations  might  very 
weU  be  transferred  to  OaUus :  Hoe 
igitur  etl  nunc  viia  nostra.  Mane 
Molutatut  domi  ei  banot  tnrat  mulku, 
•ed  trUtes,  ei  hoe  Imtoe  victoree^  qui 
^  V^idem  perqffieioie  ei  peramanier 
of^tervani.      UH  eaiuiatio  d^Jlurii^ 


Uteris  me  involvo;  aui  scribo^  aui 
lego.  In  the  retirement  of  country- 
life,  (Plin.  Ep,  ix.  9,  36),  there  was, 
no  doubt,  more  likelihood  of  sncb 
quiet  enjoyment  than  amid  the  num- 
berless interruptions  of  the  bustling 
metropolis,  which  Pliny  describet, 
Ep,  i.  9.  ^t  quem  interroges  :  Hodie 
quid  egisHf  respondeat:  Officio  togm 
virilis  inierfuif  sponsalia  aui  nupiias 
frequentavi:  tile  me  ad  signandum 
testamentum,  ille  in  advocoHonem^ 
ille  in  consilium  rogavit.  So  also 
Hor.  Epist,  ii.  2,  66.  Even  at  the 
country  house  many  were  subjected 
to  the  soliciutions  of  their  neigh- 
bours.   Plin.  Ep,  ix.  15. 

'  The  characteristic  botde  of  the 
ilavea,  as  they  ran  along  the  street,  is 
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window,  through  which  shone  the  light  of  the  early  morn- 
ing sun,  pleasantly  illuminated  from  above  the  moderate- 
sized  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with 
elegant  arabesques  in  light  colours,  whilst  between  them,  on 
darker  grounds,  the  luxuriou3  forms  of  attractive  dancing 
girls  were  seen  sweeping  spirit-like  along.  A  neat  couch, 
faced  with  tortoise-shell  and  hung  with  Babylonian  tapestry 
of  various  colours — by  the  side  of  which  was  the  scrinium 
containing  the  poet's  elegies,  which  were  as  yet  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  the  public,  and  a  small  table  of  cedar- 
wood,  on  goat's-feet  of  bronze,  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
supellex. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  apartment  was  the  library, 
full  of  the  most  precious  treasures  acquired  by  Gallus, 
chiefly  in  Alexandria.  There,  in  presses  of  cedar-wood, 
placed  round  the  walls,  lay  the  rolls,  partly  of  parch- 
ment, and  partly  of  the  finest  Egyptian  papyrus,  each 
supplied  with  a  label,  on  which  was  seen  in  bright  red 
letters,  the  name  of  the  author  and  title  of  the  book. 
Above  these  again  were  ranged  the  busts,  in  bronze  or 
marble,  of  the  most  renowned  writers,  an  entirely  novel 
ornament  for  libraries,  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Asinius 
PoUio,  who  perhaps  had  only  copied  it  from  the  libraries 
of  Pergamus  and  Alexandria.  True,  only  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  each  separate  branch  of  literature  were  to  bo 
found  in  the  narrow  space  available  for  them ;  but  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  there  were  several  rolls  which  contained 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  remarkable  men.  These 
were  the  hebdomades  or  peplography  of  Varro,  who  by 
means  of  a  new  and  much- valued  invention  ^  was  enabled 


weU  known  firom  comic  writen,  and 
eurrentei  is  their  peculiar  epithet. 
Terence,  Eun.  Prol.  S6  ;  Heaui. 
Pro/.  81.  Exaroplea  occur  in  almost 
eyeiy  one  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus. 
80  hasty  a  pace  was  not  howerer 
becoming  to  a  respectable  free-man. 
Plautus,  Pcen.  iii.  1, 19. 


LibcrcM  homines  per  urbem  modieo  magis 

par  est  gradu 
Ire;  servuli  esse  dlco^  festlnantem  currere. 

>  The  question  as  to  what  was  the 

benipnissimum   Varronis  inoenium, 

has  been  lately  revived.    The  chief 

passage  in  Pliny,  xxxv.  2,  bearing 

I   on  the  matter  is  ceruinly  in  a  tone  of 
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in  an  easy  manner  to  multiply  the  collection  of  his  por- 
traits, and  so  to  spread  copies  of  them,  with  short  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  men,  through  the  whole  learned  world. 


admiration.    Imaginum   amore  JUl^ 
gratse  quondam  testa  sunt  Atticus 
ille  Ciceronity  edito  de  his  oo/umine, 
et  Marcus    Varro  benignissimo  in- 
vento   insertis    voluminum  suorum 
foBCunditati  non  nominibus  tantum 
septingentorum    illustrium,  sed    et 
aliquo  modo  imaginibus,  non  passus 
intercidere  Jlguras,  aut  vetustatem 
<tvi  contra  homines  valere,  inventor 
muneris  etiam  Diis  invidiosi,  quando 
immortalitatem  non  solum  dedit,  ve- 
rum   etiam  in  omnes  terras  misit, 
utprssentes  esse  ubique  et  claudi{9) 
possent.     It   was  an  Iconography, 
(consisting  of  one  hundred  rolls  and 
sheets,  each  one  of  which  contained 
seven  pictures,  with  short  biographies, 
e/n^ainfna,Gell.iii.  11;  epigramma^ 
tum  adjeclione,  or  elegiis,  Symmach. 
Ep.  I.  2. 4  )  unquestionably  the  same 
book  that  Cicero,  ad  Attic,  zyi.  11, 
calls  TletrXoypa^iav  Varronis,  and 
that   bore  the    name   Hebdomades ; 
(Gell.  III.  10.  qui  m<crt6Mn/t/r  (libri) 
hebdomades  s,  de  imaginibus) ;  but 
opinions  are  divided  as  to  wherein 
consisted  its  novelty  and  remarkable- 
ness.   Brotier  and  Falconnet  suppose 
that  they  were  drawings  on  parch- 
ment or  canvas.    Visconti  calls  them 
des  portraits  peints  sans  doute  sur 
parchemin. 

On  the  other  hand,  de  Pauw  be- 
lieved that  it  was  an  invention  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  portraits, 
and  that  it  was  copper -plate  en- 
graving,  which  Ottfr.  M  tiller  con- 
siders most  probably  to  have  been 
the  case.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy 
seta  up  a  similar  hypothesis,  which 
however  resu  on  a  very  insecure 
basis.  HaottURochette  gives  the  fol- 


lowing account  of  it :  <*  M.   Quatre- 
m^re  de  Quincy  n'est  point  occupy 
de    cette     discussion    pr^minaire. 
Fidele  k  sa  m^ihode  de  traiter  les 
questions    d*antiquit^    d^apres     les 
seules    textes   antiques,   sans   avoir 
^gard  aux  opinions  des  critiques  mo- 
demes,  qui  ont  pu  s*exercer  sur  les 
m6mes  sujets,    Pillustre  auteur  n*a 
fait   aucune   mention   des  id^es  de 
Brotier,  de  Falconnet  et  de  Pauw. 
Encore  moins  aurait-il  pu  citer  Tex- 
plication  d*un  autre  savant,  laqueUe 
rentre  pourtant  fl  peu  pr^s  dans  la 
sienne,  mais  qui  se  trouve  en  quelque 
sorte  cach^e  dans  un  ouvrage  d*ar- 
chc'ologie    chr^tienne,    oh    Von   ne 
s^aviserait  pas  dialler   la   chercher. 
Je  veux  *parler  de  Fid^e  de  Miin- 
tcr,  qui  rappelant,  au  d^ut  de  ses 
recherches  sur  Ticonographie  chrtf- 
tienne,   Tinvention  de  Vanon,  sup- 
pose qu*el1e  consistait  en   portraits 
graves  aux  traits  sur  des  planches 
de  bois,  et  imprimis  sur  parchemin, 
tout  en  repoussant  Topinion,  que  ces 
portraits,  ainsi  imprimis,  aient  pu 
ttrt  colori^s  ou  enlumin^  en  pinceau, 
de   la   main    de    Lala,   comme   on 
pourrait  le  croire   d*aprls  un  autre 
passage  de  Pline  ( xxxv.  11. 40) :  Lala 
Cyzioena — Marci  Varronis  inventa 
Homa  et  penicillo  pinxit  {et  cestro 
inebore).  Le  docte  antiquaire  Danois 
n*  adroet  pas,  en  effet,  dans  le  texte 
de  Pline,  la  le^on  inventa,  qu^il  sup- 
pose une  correction  de  quelque  critique 
modeme,  au  lieu  de  juventa,  qui  lui 
parait  la  le^con  originale.    Mais  il  se 
trompe  certainement  en  ce  point ;  les 
mots :  M,  Varronis  inventa,  de  ce 
passage  de  Pline,  8*accordent  tiop 
Men  avec  le  Varronis  benignissimum 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  library  was  a  larger  room, 
in  which  a  number  of  learned  slaves  were  occupied  in 
transcribmg,    with  nimble  hand,   the  works  of  illustrious 


inventum  de  Tautre  texte,  pour  qu'il 
y  ait  le  moindre  lieu  de  douter,  quMls 
n*expriment  Tun  et  Tautre  la  pens^ 
de  Pline,  et  qu*ils  ne  se  rapportent 
Tun  ct  Tautre  un  proc^d^  de  Varron ; 
la  le^on  inventa  est  d^ailleun  celle 
des  meiUeun  editions,  compris  Tedi- 
tion  princepa  de  1469.  Cela  pos^ 
rbypothese  de  M.  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  acquiert  la  plus  haut  degr^ 
de  probability ;  11  suppose,  que  Var- 
ron fit  ex^cuter  au  cestre  sur  ivoir 
par  la  main  de  Lala,  les  portraits  de 
son  iconographie,  dont  elle  avait  peint 
les  modules  au  pinceau ;  et  que  ces 
portraits,  imprimis  sur  ioile^  se  mul- 
tipliaient  au  moyen  d*une  pression 
m^canique,  dont  le  proc^d^  ^tait  trop 
simple  et  trop  facile  k  trouver  pour 
qu*i1  ait  pu  oSrir  le  moindre  embarras 
k  I'industrie  Romaine  de  cette  Age.'* 
The  chief  points  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, with  which  Raoul-Rochette 
coincides,  are,  that  the  inventum 
Varronis  was  a  means  of  multiplying 
portraits ;  that  Lala  of  Cyzikos  fur- 
nished the  designs,  and  engraved 
them  on  ivory ;  and  that  tinted  en- 
gravings of  them  were  made  on  can- 
vas, by  means  of  several  plates;  but 
the  last  assumption  rests  on  a  pure 
misapprehension.  Cicero  names  the 
work  IlfxXoypa^ta,  analogously  to 
the  Panathenaic  Pephs :  of  which 
Suidas  under  Ile^Xov  says  :  TIrirXoi/ 
i'Koitjaav  r^  'AOi)va  kuI  kveypay^av 
Toi/t  dplerrouv  kv  airrip,  Arist. 
Equit.  566.  dvdp«9  cl^iot  tov  irew- 
Xov.  Aristotle  named  thus  his  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Homeric  heroes ;  the 
word  therefore  denotes  nothing  more 
than  a  gallery  of  remarkable  persons, 
fts  Popma,  and  after  him  Emesti,  have 


sufficiently  shewn.  As  for  canvas,  or 
any  substance  whatever,  on  which  the 
pictures  were  painted,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

The  process  with  the  cestrum  may 
have  been  merely  a  species  of  en- 
caustic engraving — but  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  simple  burning  in  of  the  out- 
line, or  in  some  way  a  kind  of  stip- 
pling,  we  are  still  in  the  dark— whilst 
the  drawing,  by  means  of  this  burning 
in,  was  to  receive  its  tinted  appearance 
or  its  consistency  as  an  engraving 
on  the  ivory,  in  order  to  bring  forth 
the  ivory«pictures,  Pliny  rather  ob- 
scurely describes  xxv.  11.  41.  En- 
causto  pingendi  duo  fuisse  anti' 
quiius  genera  constat,  cera,  et  in 
ebore,  cestro^  id  est,  viriculo,  donee 
classes  Jingi  caeperunt. 

The  other  suppositions  also  appear 
very  untenable.  And  it  would  appear 
very  strange  if,  for  the  purpose  of 
engraving,  they  had  taken  such  a 
fragile  material  as  ivory,  whilst  cop- 
per or  other  durable  metal  presented 
itself.  Besides,  the  reading  of  in^ 
venta  for  juventa  is  very  unsafe,  and 
the  last  expression  is  so  like  one  of 
Pliny's  own,  that  we  may  entirely 
decide  in  favour  of  it. 

Letronne  opposed  this  hypotlie- 
sis;  but  the  grammatical  scruples 
that  he  raises  are  totally  groundless. 
He  denies  that  the  invention  con- 
sisted in  a  means  of  multiplying, 
and  supposes  painted  portraits,  so 
that  in  that  case  inventum  would 
simply  mean  a  new  idea.  But  the 
words  of  Pliny  are  clearly  in  oppo- 
sition to  him ;  for  besides  that  the 
epithet  benignissimum  conveys  the 
idea  of  communicatioQ  and  common 
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Greek  and  the  more  ancient  Roman  authors,  both  for  the 
supply  of  the  library,  and  for  the  use  of  those  friends  to 
whom  Gallus  obligingly  communicated  his  literary  trea- 
sures. Others  were  engaged  in  giving  the  rolls  the  most 
agreeable  exterior,  in  gluing  the  separate  strips  of  papy- 
rus together,  drawing  the  red  lines  which  divided  the  dif- 
ferent columns,  and  writing  the  title  in  the  same  colour ; 
in  smoothing  with  pumice  stone  and  blackening  the  edges ; 
fastening  ivory  tops  on  the  sticks  round  which  the  rolls 
were  wrapped,  and  dyeing  bright  red  or  yellow  the  parch- 
ment which  was  to  serve  as  a  wrapper. 

Gallus,  with  Chresimus,  entered  the  study,  where  the 
freedman,  of  whom  he  was  used  to  avail  himself  in  his 
studies  ^  to  make  remarks  on  what  was  read,  to  note  down 


utility,  Pliny  also  expressly  says : 
verum  etiam  in  omnes  terras  mut/, 
ut  prasentes  esse  ubique  possenL  It 
if  therefore  evident  that  he  speaks  of 
numerous  copies;  and  besides  this, 
he  says :  non  nominibus  tantum  sep- 
tingentorum  illustriuniy  sed  ei  aiiguo 
modo  inniginibus,  and  gives  us  posi- 
tively to  understand  that  they  were 
no  regular  portraits.  Still  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  it  could  have  been 
an  engraving,  on  a  plate  of  copper, 
or  any  other  metal,  as  such  an  in- 
vention would  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most moment,  and  necessarily  less 
transitory.  Pliny  too  would  hardly 
have  passed  over  the  technical  part 
of  this  new  branch  in  the  art  of  de- 
sign; we  cannot  therefore  include 
copper-plate  engraving  under  aliqtto 
modo. 

Perhaps  these  cUiquo  modo  ima^ 
pines  were  portraits  done  Silhouette- 
fashion,  or  painted  by  means  of  shab- 
loons,  or  something  similar ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  were 
executed  in  colours,  as  in  the  Oriental 
painting,  as  it  is  called.  Whether, 
when  wall-paiadng  at  a  later  period 


became  so  general,  this  contrivance 
may  have  been  made  use  of  in  a  set 
of  uniform  arabesques,  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  n^ative.  Though  it 
would  not  be  impossible  ;  for  even  in 
the  pood  times  of  art,  they  used  to 
bethink  themselves  o(  methods  of 
abbreviating  labour  (eompendiariaSy 
Plin.  XXXV.  10,36.)  And  perhaps 
we  might  refer  to  this  the  words  of 
Petronius,  c.  2,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  decline  of  the  arts  of  oratory  and 
painting.  Quis  postea  ad  aummam 
Thucydidis,  quis  IJyperidis  adfamam 
processit  9  ac  ne  carmen  quidem  sani 
cohris  enituit ;  sed  omnia  quasi  eo- 
dcm  cibo  pasta  non  potueruni  usque 
ad  senecttUem  canescere.  Pietura 
quoque  non  alium  esitumfedt^  past' 
quam  JEgyptiarum  audacia  tarn 
magna  artis  compendiariam  invenit. 
But  in  that  case  it  would  be  strange^ 
if  repetitions  of  the  same  paintings 
were  not  to  be  found  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii. 

*  Among  the  librarH  were  some 
who  were  made  use  of  io  studying, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting   and 
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particular  passages,  or  to  commit  to  paper  bis  own  poetical 
effusions,  as  thej  escaped  him,  was  already  awaiting  him. 
After  giying  Chresimus  further  instructions  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  an  immediate  journey,  he  re- 
clined, in  his  accustomed  manner,  on  his  studying  couch. 


noting  down  remarks,  a  studiis. 
Orell.  Inter,  719;  Suet.  Claud.  28. 
Ac  super  hot  (libertos,  maxime  siu- 
pexit)  Poiybium  a  tiudiit  qui  tape 
inter  duot  Cantulet  ambulabai.  We 
see  dearlj  what  their  business  was 
from  a  letter  of  the  young  Cicero, 
Fam.  xvL  21.  Peio  a  te,  ut  quam 
celerrime  librariut  mOii  mittatur, 
maxime  quidem  Grttcut;  multum 
enim  mihi  eripitur  opera  exscriben- 
Hit  htfpomnematit.  Best  adapted  for 
this  purpose  were  the  nolariif  toxv- 
ypa<poi,  <rrifieioypd<l>oiy  who  wrote  by 
means  of  marks,  itd  vntitiav — the 
short-hand  writers  of  antiquity,  unex- 
celled  perhaps  in  facility  even  by  the 
modems.  [This  art  was  introduced 
into  Rome  during  the  last  hundred 
years  of  its  freedom.  Plutarch  ( Cat. 
Min,  23)  caUs  Cicero,  and  Dio.  Cass. 
LV.  7,  Maecenas,  the  inventor  of  it. 
Isodoms,  I.  21,  mentions  Ennius  as 
the  founder  of  Tachygraphy,  and  the 
freedmen  of  Cicero  and  M«cenas, 
Tiro  and  Aquila,  as  those  who  in 
practice  had  further  improved  it. 
OeUius,  xvii.  9,  speaks  not  of  Steno- 
graphy, but  of  a  kind  of  secret  cy- 
pher-writing in  use  between  Caesar, 
Oppius,  and  Balbus.  In  hit  epittolit 
quibutdam  in  locit  inveniuntur  li' 
tertt  tingularut  tine  coagmeniit 
tyllabarum,  quat  iu  putet  positat 
incondite  {  nam  verba  ex  hit  literit 
eonfiei  nulla  pottunt.  Erat  autem 
conventum  inter  eot  clandettinum  de 
eommutando  titu  literarum,  ut  in 
eeripto  quidem  alia  alitt  locum  et 
nomen  teneret,  ted  in  legendo  locut 


cuique  tuut  et  potettat  rettitueretur. 
There  was  also  some  process  similar 
to  our  short-hand  writing,  and  to  that 
Pliny  alludes  when  he  calls  Canar  the 
inventor  of  it.  When,  however,  Cicero 
writes,  ad  Att.  xiii.  21 :  Quod  ad  te 
de  decern  legatit  tcripti,  parum  intel- 
lexti,  credo  quia  did  tr^^eimv  tcrip- 
seram  ;  we  must  not  suppose  that 
either  a  secret  cipher- writing  or  ste- 
nography is  meant,  but  hieroglyphics 
(understood  figuratively)  or  mys- 
terious indications,  which  Cicero  was 
accustomed  to  make  in  his  letters.] 
Later,  the  marks  which  the  notarii 
made  use  of,  were  ceruinly  far  sim- 
pler than  the  nota  Tironiana.  Mart, 
xiv.  208,  Notarius — 
Currant  rertia  licet;  nuuitu  e«t  velocior 
illis  : 
Nondum  lingua  suum,  dextra  peregit 
opiu. 

Seneca,  Epitt.  90.  Quid  verborum 
notas,  quihut  quamvit  citata  exci- 
pitur  oratio,  et  celeritatem  lingwi: 
manut  tequitur ;  Orell.  Inter,  287(», 
and  Manil.  iv.  197  : 
Hie  et  scriptor  erit  velox,  cui  litera  vertmm 

ert, 
Quique  notis  Unguam  luperet,  curtlroque 

loquentii 
Exdplet  longai  nova  per  compendia  voce*. 

The  elder  Pliny  had  himself  a 
notariut  by  his  side  on  a  journey, 
that  the  time  might  not  pass  idly : 
Ep.  iii.  6.  (in  itinere)  ad  latut  no- 
tariut  cum  Hbro  et  pugillaribut^  cujut 
mantu  hieme  manicis  muniebantur, 
ut  ne  eoeli  quidem  atperitat  ullum 
ttudii  temput  eriperet 
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supported  on  his  left  arm,  his  right  knee  being  drawn  up 
somewhat  higher  than  the  other,  in  order  to  place  on  it 
his  book  or  tablets.  *  Give  me  that  roll  of  poetry  of  mine, 
FhaBdrus,'  said  he  to  the  freedman ;  '  I  will  not  set  out  till 
I  have  sent  the  book  finished  to  the  bookseller.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  much  desire  to  be  sold  in  the  Argiletan 
taverns  for  five  denarii,  and  find  my  name  hung  up  on  the 
doors,  and  not  always  in  the  best  company ;  but  Secundus 
worries  me  for  it,  and  therefore  be  it  so/  'He  under- 
stands his  advantage,'  said  FhdBdrus,  as  he  drew  forth  the 
roll  from  the  cedar-wood  chest.  *  I  wager  that  his  scribes 
will  have  nothing  else  to  do  for  months,  but  to  copy  off 
your  Elegies  and  Epigrams,  and  that  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  applause  poured  upon  them  not  by  Rome  only, 
nor  by  Italy,  but  by  the  world.' 

'  Who  knows  ?'  said  Gallus.  *  It  is  always  hazardous 
to  give  to  the  opinion  of  the  public  that  which  was  only 
written  for  a  narrow  circle  of  tried  friends :  and  besides, 
our  public  is  so  very  capricious.  For  one  I  am  too  cold,  for 
another  I  speak  too  much  of  Lycoris ;  my  Epigrams  are  too 
long  for  a  third^ ;  and  then  there  are  those  grammarians, 
who  impute  to  me  the  blunders  which  the  copyist  in  his 
hurry  has  committed ^  But  look!'  continued  he,  as  he 
unfolded  the  roll,  '  there  is  just  room  left  before  we  get  to 
the  umbilicus,  for  a  small  poem  on  which  I  meditated  this 
morning  when  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  peristyle.  It 
is  somewhat  hurriedly  thrown  off,  I  grant,  and  its  jocular 
tone  is  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  last  elegy.  Fer- 
haps  they  will  say,  I  had  done  better  to  leave  it  out,  but 
its  contents  are  the  best  proof  of  its  unassumingness ;  why, 
therefore,  should  I  not  let  the  joke  stand  ?  Listen  then, 
and  write.' 

Fhaedrus  here  was  about  taking  the  roll.     '  No,'  said 


^  Martial  had  to  bear  this  impu- 
Ution  more  than  once.  See  ii.  77, 
ill.  83,  Ti.  M. 


*  Alanial,  ii.  8.    See  the  £zcur. 
8U8,  The  Bookseller, 
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Gallus,  '  the  time  before  our  departure  is  too  brief.  Take 
style  and  tablet,  write  with  abbreviations,  and  insert  it 
afterwards  whilst  I  am  dictating  a  few  letters.'  Phaedrus 
obeyed,  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  couch  and  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  master's  dictation : 

TO  MY  BOOK. 

Fond  book!   why,  uninvited,  haste  to  roam 
Abroad,  while  thou  mayst  safely  stay  at  home? 
E'en  among  friends  thou'lt  earn  but  doubtful  praise. 
What  madness  then  to  brave  the  world  s  proud  gaze. 
And  nostril  curl'd  and  supercilious  sneer! 
Of  spiteful  critic's  pen  to  be  in  fear! — 
>rhat!  though  no  gross  plebeian  form  be  thine. 
Though  trac'd  with  cunning  liand  thy  letters  shine; 
Though  Tyrian  purple  veil  thy  page  of  snow. 
And  painted  knobs  o'er  thy  black  edges  glow. 
Dost  hope  by  this  to  please  book-learned  wights? 
To  grace  the  shelves  of  Phoebus*  satellites? 
Be  carried  in  the  bosom,  prais'd,  caress'd. 
And  read  by  all  the  world  from  east  to  west? 
Vain  hope!  thy  beauty's  pride,  thy  swelling  roll, 
A  smoky  kitchen  is  their  destined  goal. 
Or  else  to  greasy  taverns  thou'lt  be  borne. 
Then,  greas'd  thyself,  with  filthy  wares  return. 
Tve  seen  (prodigious  fate,  but  no  less  true) 
Your  Ciceros,  extoll'd  beyond  their  due, 
To  pepper-pokes  consign'd,  and  bags  for  salt. 
Not  Attic :  that  they  lack'd — their  only  fault — 
Or  sprats  enclosed  within  their  humid  leaves; 
Sprats!  or  whate'er  the  dirty  cook  receives. 
Warn'd  by  such  great  examples,  shun  their  fSate, 
Nor  learn  discretion  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
Words  to  the  winds!  still  struggling  to  be  free? 
Go,  but  when  injured,  blame  thyself,  not  me  7. 


7  The  original  of  this  translation  runs  as  follows : 


Quo  propena»  insane  liber?  male  noCaquid 
hocpes 
TecU  subi^  tuto  cui  licet  esse  domi? 
Quit   ftiror   est,  populi  tumidis  opponere 
rhonchis, 
Ah!  veieor,  tociit  tIx  placitura  virbf 


Cootemtumque  pati,  naaoque  ferociter  unco 
Suspendi,  et  trittet  extimuisae  notas? 

An  quia  plebeiam  vincit  tua  charta  papy- 
rum, 
Et  nitet  artifld  litera  fiicu  manu ; 

Candida  quod  Tyilo  vtlatur  pagina  fuc(>. 
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FhsadruB  had  written  with  all  possible  rapidity ;  and  from 
his  countenance  it  was  not  easj  to  discover  his  opinion 
of  this  apostrophe.  He  then  departed  to  copy  the  poem 
more  intelligibly  on  the  roll,  and  to  send  thither  Philo- 
damus,  whom  his  master  generally  employed  to  write  his 
letters;  equally  acquainted  with  both  languages,  he  used, 
in  most  instances,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  correspondent,  and  particularly  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  made  a  confidential  scribe  necessary. 
To-day,  however,  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  Gallus  only 
wished  some  short  friendly  letters,  which  contained  no 
secrets,  to  be  written.  Philodamus  brought  the  style,  the 
wooden  tablets  coated  over  with  wax,  and  what  was  re- 
quisite for  sealing  the  letters ;  took  the  seat  of  Phiedrus, 
and  set  down  with  expert  hand  the  short  sentences  which 


PicUque  nignnti  coniua  ftronte  geric ; 
Scrinia  Pheebec  speMs  habitare  catervc, 

Et  fieri  doctu  carior  Inde  >irig? 
Ontarique  sinu  belle,  lepidiuque  vocari 
Fonutan,  et  toto  plurimus  orbe  leg!  ? 
Nequidquam,  heu !  forra*  tumidum,  cultu- 
que  fuperbum 
Acdpiet  fumo  nigra  culina  cua 
llercibua  aut  uncta«  migrabia,  culte,  taber- 
naj, 
Ut  referas  roeroes  unctui  et  ipse  doraum. 
Vidimus  elatot  nimium,  roeritiaque  ferocei 
Vera  loquor,   quamquam  prodigiosa  lo> 
quOT — 
Aut  Mil*,  aut  piperis  Cioeronea  e«ae  cuc«iUo0, 
Quodque  abent  Kriptis  ial  tainen  intuf 
ent. 
Cordylcque  fere  madida  latuere  papyro» 

Quidquld  et  hnmundi  poacit  opella  coqui. 
Si  sapis,  exempt  is  roonitus,  liber,  utere  tantiia, 

Et  proprio  noli  cautior  esse  roalo. 
Ventis  verba  cadunt    Pugnas  tamen  ire? 
Ucebit. 
I,  ftige,  sed  Ictus  parce,  libdle,  queri. 

The  joke  here  indulged  in,  of 
palming  this  sportive  effusion  on  Gal- 
lus,  must  not  be  mistaken,  or  con- 
sidered presumptuous.  Such  a  wov- 
ii€ala  would  in  itself  be  nothing  un- 
common, for  Horace,  i.  17, 1 1,  speaks 
to  h:a  book  in  a  similar  manner,  and 


in  Martial  more  such  warnings  are  to 
be  found.  I  cannot  here  omit  a  re- 
mark or  two  in  defence  of  the  text. 
In  V.  3, 1  have  had  in  my  eye  Virg. 
jEn,  ii.  127,  reeusat  quemquam  op^ 
ponere  morti,  and  am  of  opinion  that 
from  thence  Propert.  i.  17, 1 1,  is  also 
to  be  amended :  * 


An  poteris  siocis  roes  firta 
Ossaque  nuUa  tuo  nostra 


oceUii^ 
sinu? 


Here  the  Cod.  opHmtu  Posthianus, 
or  Graninganut,  has  oppfmere,  and 
so  1  believe  the  proper  reading  to 
be  :  mefato  opponere^  for  that  is  the 
only  idea  suiuble.  To  take  repanere 
fatat  for  componere  funus  or  oua^  is 
quite  impossible,  because  Propertius 
does  not  hope  for  a  burial.  But 
Cynthia  is  mentioned  as  the  cause 
of  his  calamity,  through  her  dirw. 
Should  one,  however,  be  offended  at 
the  oppanere  rhonchitjhe  can  instead 
of  it  (n  ianii  e$t)  read  eommitiere. 
Nobody  can  refer  this  attack  on 
Cicero  to  anything  else  than  useless 
editions,  such  as  the  last  century  pro- 
duced in  abundance. 
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Oallus  dictated.  Notifications  of  his  departure  to  his 
friends ;  invitations  to  them  to  visit  him  at  his  villa ;  ap- 
proval of  a  purchase  of  some  statues  and  pictures,  which 
a  friend  in  Athens  had  made  for  him^ ;  recommendations 
of  one  fiiend  to  another  in  Alexandria ;  such  were  the 
quickly  dispatched  subjects  of  the  day's  correspondence. 
Gallns  then  himself  took  style  and  tablets,  to  write  with  his 
own  hand  some  words  of  affection  to  Lycoris,  and  induce 
her  to  follow  him,  but  not  indeed  to  his  villa — ^for  he  felt 
too  well  that  a  liaison  of  this  description  could  only  be 
lasting,  whilst  distance  allowed  his  imagination  to  decorate 
reality  in  its  bright  colours,  and  that  by  living  together 
under  the  same  roof,  all  the  charm  and  poetry  of  love 
would  be  destroyed.  For  this  reason,  he  proposed  that 
she  should  go  to  Baisa,  and  doubted  not  to  see  his  desire 
accomplished ;  as  the  cheerful  bustle  of  that  much  visited 
watering-place  promised  pleasure  in  abundance ;  while  the 
near  proximity  of  his  villa  gave  hopes  of  their  being  able 
to  visit  each  other  frequently.  Many  men  would  no  doubt 
have  felt  scruples  about  sending  their  loved  ones  thither, 
where  there  existed  temptations  of  all  kinds,  sufficient 
almost  to  seduce  one  of  severer  virtue  than  such  a  flighty 
libertina,  Gallus  however  knew  Lycoris  too  well  to  dis- 
trust her ;  she  had  only  once  in  past  times  been  unfaithful 
to  him',  and  perhaps  the  fault  then  was  more  on  his  side 
than  on  hers. 

He  read  over  once  more  the  letters  which  Philodamus 


*  Cicero  writes  in  a  different  sense 
(adFam.  rii.  23)  to  Fabiua  Oallus, 
half  in  joke,  half  in  anger,  respecting 
such  a  purchase.  The  whole  letter 
is  rery  instructive,  and  the  words,  Tu 
auiemy  ignarut  insHtuH  meiy  guanii 
9go  genus  omnino  signorum  omnium 
non  astimOy  tanii  itta  quatuor  aui 
qmnque  sumpHsti^  fully  characterize 
Cicero^s  love  of  art.  The  object  re- 
presented was  every  thing  to  him, 


and  his  Hermathena  and  Hermera- 
klw  were  of  more  value  in  his  eyes 
than  the  most  charming  Baccha,  by 
the  master.hand  of  a  Greek.  See 
Cic.  ad  AtHc,  i.  4,  10. 

^  A  want  of  faith  rendered  fa- 
mous  by  the  tenth  Eclogue  of  Virgil, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Oallus : 
the  toUidti  amores  Gaili,  as  Virgil 
says. 
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had  written;  the  slave  then  fastened  the  tablets  together 
with  crossed  thread,  and  where  the  ends  were  knotted, 
placed  a  round  piece  of  wax ;  while  Gall  us  drew  from  his 
finger  a  beautiful  beryl,  on  which  was  engraved  hj  the 
hand  of  Dioscorides,  a  lion  driven  by  four  amoretts, 
breathed  on  it,  to  prevent  the  tenacious  wax  from  ad- 
hering to  it*®,  and  then  impressed  it  deeply  into  the 
pliant  mass.  Meanwhile  Philodamus  had  summoned  the 
tabellarii,  or  slaves  used  for  conveying  letters.  Each  of 
them  received  a  letter ;  but  that  destined  for  Athens  was 
about  to  be  entrusted  to  a  friend  journeying  thither. 

Scarcely  were  these  matters  well  concluded,  when  the 
slave  who  had  charge  of  the  time-pieces  entered,  and 
announced  that  the  finger  of  the  dial  was  now  casting 
its  shadow  upon  the  fourth  hour,  and  that  the  fifth  was 
about  commencing.  This  was  the  time  that  Gallus  had 
fixed  for  departure  ;  he  therefore  hastened  to  leave  the 
apartment,  and  allow  himself  to  be  assisted  in  his  tra- 
velling toilet  by  the  slaves  in  attendance  for  this  purpose. 


^^  There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in 
tracing  these  minute  resemblances  be- 
tween the  customs  of  the  ancients  and 
ourselves,  though  such  agreement  is 
only  natural.  We  too  breathe  oh 
the  ring  before  sealing  with  it.  Ovid 
says.  Amor.  ii.  15,  15,  were  he  the 
ring  of  his  love  : 
Idem  ego,  ut  arcanas  potsem  signare  tabellas 

Neve  tenax  ceram  liecave  gemma  trahat, 
Humida  formo&e  tangam  prius  ora  puelloe. 


These  are,  in  point  of  fact,  trifles ; 
but  the  more  the  error  of  supposing 
the  life  of  the  ancients  quite  dift'erent 
from  our  own  is  indulged  in,  the  more 
should  such  minute  customs  be 
brought  forward,  in  order,  that  by 
instituting  a  comparison  between 
them,  we  may  bring  those  times 
nearer  to  our  own. 


SCENE    THE    FOURTH. 


THE    JOURNEY. 

GALLUS  had  to  go  a  considerable  distance  through  the 
streets  after  leaving  his  mansion,  before  he  reached 
the  Porta  Capena,  from  which  point  he  was  about  to 
journey  along  the  Via  Appia^  to  his  villa.    This  was  a  most 


*  The  moat  celebrated  road  of 
Italy,  Via  Appia,  which  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  those  times,  and 
the  remains  of  which  have  always 
been  objects  of  wonder,  called  by 
Stat.  Silo.  ii.  2,  12,  regina  viarum, 
was  first  made  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
by  Appius  Claudius  Cxcus,  about 
442,  A.U.C.  Procopius,  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  work,  gives 
a  description  of  it,  de  Bello  Goth.  i. 
14:  'O  dk  (BeXiardpioi)  Bid Trjv  AutU 
vtov  biou  dirijye  t6  CT/iaTewfia,  ti;V 
'ATTirtav  oddv  ciKpeii  iu  dpifrrepq^  »|v 
'Aiririov  6  'Pwfiaivov  uiraroc  ivva» 
Kocriotv  iviavTolv  irpoTepov  eTroltjve 
T€,  Kal  iirtivvfiov  €<fx€U.  'Eart  il  i| 
'Ainrto  63d«  i]/x€puiv  iriirrt  dvdpi 
cu^ctfvw  *  iK  *Pwfitj9  yap  avTij  iv 
Kairvfiv  diijKH.  tZpov  d^  i<m  Tf7« 
odov  TauTvii  oyou  dfxd^ai  6vo  a\- 
XtfXacv  ivavrlaii  ieuai,  Kal  lorrcy 
dj^todeaTOi  irdvTUiv  fidXiorra,  rov  ydp 
\iOov  uiravTa,  fivkirijv  Te  otrra  Kal 
<Puati.  iTK\rip6Vf  teK  X'^P^^  a\A*}«  fiam 
Kpdif  ovcffv  Tt/xuav  "Ainrioi  iifrauda 
eKOfilfft'  TawTi;s  ydp  6it  Ttis  yij* 
oi/iafiij  'jr€<f>vK€,  Xelovv  dk  tovc 
\idouv  Kal  6fia\o\t9  ipyaadfAe^otf 
iyytaviovi  ik  tiJ  ivrofi^  ir€Troirifie' 
trot  it  cfXAijXovv  ^vvtdriartv  ouTe  X^^' 
Kdif  ivr6t  ovxe  Tt  dWo  ififiepXtjfievot. 
ol  ik  dXXtjiXoit  ovra  Tt  d<r<f>aX&9 
j[vvd4dtvrai  Kal  fAtfAiKaciv,  divn-e  ori 


dii  oxiK  eltrly   ^p/xoafidifoif  dXX'  ifiTrc 
<f>vKa<riv  a\Xf)\oif,  66^au  Tots  opuxrt 
vapcy^ovTai,     Kot  xpouov  Tpij3evTos 
ovxyov  5^   ovTU)«   dfxd^ait  Tt  iroX* 
Xalv  Kal  ^c0O(v  airacrt   iia^aTol  ye* 
vdfxevoiy  €s  I'lfiepay  eKda-Trjv  olirt  Tijt 
dpfioviat    iravTOTrao'i    diaKeKpitrratf 
ouTt  tipI  aurioy  diatpdapfjuai  rj  fiei- 
ovt,  ytvta-Oai  ^vvetreaev,  oit  fiiiv  ovdt 
Tijv  dfiapvyijt  ti  aTro^aXiadai,     The 
main  points  of  which  are,  that  the 
Appian  way  was  made  by  Appius 
five  days'  jouiney  in  length,  as  it 
reached   from   Rome  to  Capua.    It 
was  broad  enough  for  two  carriages 
to  pass  each  other,  and  was  built  of 
stone,  such  as  is  used  for  mill-stones, 
but  which  was  not  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  stones  are  hewn  sharp 
and  smooth,  and  their  comers  fit  into 
one  another  without  the  aid  of  metal, 
or  any  other  connecting  material,  so 
that  the  whole  appears  to  be  one  na- 
tural  stone,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  traffic,  it  is  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  preservation.  Procopius  assigns  to 
it  the  age  of  900  years,  which  is  at 
least  fifty  years  too  much.    It  is  most 
remarkable  that  he  should  confine  the 
Appian  way  to  the  distance  between 
Rome  and  Capua,  for  though  Appius 
Claudius  had  only  built  it  to  that 
place,  BtiU  it  was  afterwards  continued 
ai  far  as  Brundusium.    AU  accounts 
on  the  date  of  this  extension  appear  to 
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charming  place  between  Sinuessa  and  Capua,  and  pre- 
sented the  most  perfect  assemblage  of  all  things  necessary, 
in  order,  as  Horace  observes,  to  quaff  happy  oblivion  of 


be  wanting,  and  in  their  absence  the 
most  various  suppositions  have  been 
made.  Some  think  that  this  was  done 
by  Julius  Cssar,  although  he  gives 
no  tenable  ground  for  this  supposition, 
and  appears  quite  in  error  about  the 
direction  of  the  road.  On  the  other 
hand,  others  assert  that  it  must  have 
been  continued  very  soon  after  Ap- 
pius,  and  reached  to  Brundusium  as 
early  as  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  in  proof  of  which  they 
adduce  a  letter  from  Pompey,  (in 
Cic.  Att,  viii.  11),  who  writes  thus  to 
Cicero:  Censeovia ApptaiterfaciaSf 
et  celeriter  Brundusium  venias. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
clear  about  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Appia,  before  we  can  form  any  opi- 
nion of  the  period  when  it  was  con- 
tinned  further.  It  went  from  Rome 
by  BovillK,  Aricia,  Forum  Appii, 
Terracina,  Fundi,  Formiie,  Miniums, 
and  Sinuessa  to  Capua,  and  from 
thence  to  Beneventum  ;  of  this  there 
is  no  doubt.  Some  suppose  that  it 
proceeded  from  thence  by  Canusium 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  along  it,  by 
Barium,  and  Egnatia,  and  as  Horace 
travelled  this  way  with  l^frocenas  to 
Brundusium,  that  the  Via  Appia 
must  at  least,  at  this  period,  have 
been  extended  as  far  as  there.  But 
the  premises  of  this  conclusion  are 
false,  for,  as  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed, the  road  leading  along  the  coast 
was  not  the  Appian.  Strabo,  vi.  3, 
says:  Avo  i'  elal  {oiol),  fila  fihv 
^/uioviKf)  dta  ^Ilcvicrr/coi;,  oDv  Tioif^l- 
•cXovt  jcaXoCort,  Ka\  ^avviTStv  koI 
SoMTATMy  fieXP^  BtfveovtfVTOv*  itf>'  ^ 
hi^  'B^vttTla  wAtv,  tWa  KeX^a,  koI 
NifTAOv  Kml  ILawvoiiow  koI  Ktpioitla* 


f|  dt  did  Tdpairrov  fiiKpdv  iv  dpi<rr€' 
pa,  ''Oorov  dk  /xia9  tifidpav  ireptoi4» 
KeK\e»<raifTi  i}  *Aimla  \eyofi4ini 
dfia^iiXuTO^  fiaWoV  i»  TavTtf  ii 
iroXtf  Oifpid  T€  Kal  Oife¥OV<rla,  ij  ft^p 
fie-ra^v  Tdpairrov  Kal  UpeirrtvLov'  if 
6'  iv  fJLeQftpiot^  ^avviTtav  Kal  Aevica- 
viu)v,  ISiVfifidWovaL  de  dfi<f>ta  KaTd 
"ReveovcvTov  Kal  ttjv  YLa^iravtav  iK 
rod  Bpeirreaiov,  ToittrrevOeu  d*  rfiti 
fieXP*-  '"7*  'P«fi»jc  Ainr/a  KaXfflrat, 
6id  Kaviiov  Kal  KaXarias,  Kal  Ka- 
irva«  Kal  KaatXlvov  fiexpi  £ivove<r- 
<rij«»  Ta  i*  ivdfvit  elptiTai,  (B,  V. 
C.  3.)  'H  dk  irdad  iarip  ix  *Pw/iift 
tfiv  BpevT€<riov  fiiXia  t^'.  In  another 
passage  Strabo  says,  v.  3 :  'Em-avOa 
dk  avyuiTTei  t^  0oXaTTi|  irpSnTow  if 
\im-ia  oio^t  icrrpatfiepri  fxkv  dird  t^» 
'Pifa'fitjv  fiexpt  BpetfTtO'loVy  irXetorroir 
^  6d€vofi€Pri'  TStv  i'  iirl  OaXarrii  wrf- 
XccDi/  TOVTwy  i<pairrofiiini  fi6»0¥f  r^v 
re  TapaKUftji,  Kcd  tSov  i<f>«I^^Vy  ^op' 
filtav  fihv  Kal  Miirrovpviit  Kal  ^urov- 
eaoTis  Kal  twv  iaxdTtov  Txpatrro^  t» 
Kal  Bpevrealov,  We  learn  therefore, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  more 
eastern  road  was  not  named  the  Ap- 
pian, which  only  applied  to  the  more 
western  one,  which  led  by  way  of 
Venusia.  The  opinion  that  it  must 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
built  as  far  as  Brundusium,  is  alto 
erroneous,  for  Horace  traveUed  on  the 
eastern  road  by  Equotutinm,  Rnbi, 
Barium,  and  Onatia,  and  it  wonld 
have  been  strange  that  Mccenat 
should  have  chosen  the  route  through 
the  Apulian  hills,  if  the  more  con* 
venient  Appian  way  led  to  Brun- 
dusium; and,  since  Strabo  is  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  its  whcde  length, 
it  could  not  have  been  made  much 
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the  disturbing  cares  of  life.  The  litter,  maimed  by  six 
stalwart  Syrian  slaves,  whose  light-red  livery  distinguished 
them  firom  the  rest  of  the  escort,  who  were  dressed  in 
brown  travelling  coats,  was  already  in  waiting  at  the 
Vestibule.  The  carriage  in  which  Gallus  intended  to 
travel  before  night-fall  the  first  forty-two  miles  of  his 
journey,  to  Forum  Appii,  was  waiting  outside  the  city,  by 
the  grove  of  the  CamcensB^.     He  had  meanwhile  donned 


later.  The  argument  adduced  from 
Cicero  proves  nothing ;  for  Pompey 
could  still  have  advised  Cicero  to 
travel  ou  the  Via  Appia  (and  not  the 
Latina)  as  far  as  it  went 

Strabo,  however,  seems  by  the 
ftords  Tovm'tvOeif  d*  tfiri  fieXP^  "^^ 
'Ptififl^  'Airx/a  jcaXtfirai,  to  mean 
that  only  the  part  from  Beneventum 
to  Rome,  was  called  Via  Appia ;  and 
as  Procopius  also  confines  the  name 
to  the  distance  between  Rome  and 
Capua,  the  road  probably  from  thence 
to  Brundusium  was  not  constructed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thus  the  old  part 
might  always  specially  bear  the  name. 
Livy  says,  x.  23  :  Eodem  anno  Cn. 
ei  Q,  OffulfUi  ted,  cur,  aliquot  faene' 
riUaribus  diem  direrunt,  quorum  bo- 
nis muitatis  e*  eo  quod  in  pubiicum 
redactum  eti'-temitam  sojpo  quadrato 
a  Capena  porta  ad  Martiastraverunt; 
and  c.  z.  47 :  Damnatit  aliquot  pecua- 
riit  via  a  Martit  silice  ad  BovUleu^ 
perttrata  est.  From  whence  some 
conclude  that  the  Appian  way  was 
not  originally  paved,  but  only  gravel- 
led, for  in  that  time  it  had  been  built 
nearly  twenty  years.  Of  the  former 
portion,  we  read  in  Liv.  xxxviii.  28, 
ffiam  silice  sternendam  a  porta  Ca- 
pena ad  Martis  locaverunt,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  way,  ota,  not  tiU 
560,  and  previous  to  then,  only  the  se- 
mita,  a  trottoir.    Still,  the  Via  Appia 


is  not  named  in  any  of  these  passages, 
and  the  Temple  of  Mars  alluded  to 
here,  and  vii.  23,  may  have  been  situ- 
ated sidewards,  in  which  case  quite  a 
different  way  would  be  meant,  for  the 
temple  on  the  Appian  way  was  first 
built  by  Sylla.  Moreover,  in  both 
passages  we  have  silice  stemere^  to 
pave,  which  is  very  different  from  lapi- 
de  stemerey  to  lay  with  slabs ;  and  the 
expression  does  not  therefore  suit  the 
Appian  way,  for  it  was  certainly  laid 
with  hewn  slabs,  not  square,  but  of 
irregular  form,  the  comers  of  which 
fitted  exactly  into  each  other,  similarly 
perhaps  to  the  Cydopian  walls.  On 
both  sides  there  was  a  higher  border, 
margo,  on  which  were  placed,  alter- 
nately, seats  and  milestones,  but  this 
was  doubtless  a  later  addition,  and  is 
so  called  in  Liv.  xli.  27:  Censores 
vias  siemendas  silice  in  Urbe^  gla- 
rea  extra  urbem  substruendas  mar- 
ginandasque  primi  omnium  locave- 
rant.  The  primi  omnium  refers  only 
to  marginare. 

•  Not  far  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
probably  in  the  Vallis  Egeriae,  was 
the  Lucus  Carocraarum,  also  called 
simply  Camoenae.  The  scholiast  on 
Juven.  Sat.  iii.  10,  says,  Stetit  ex- 
pectans  rhedam^  ubi  solent  Procon- 
sules  jurare  in  via  Appia  ad  por- 
tam  Capenam,  i.  e.  ad  CamcmaSy  and 
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his  travelling  shoes,  and  changed  his  toga  for  the  more 
befitting  dress  for  travelling,  the  poenula.  All  the  other 
preparations  had  been  already  seen  to  bj  Chrcsimus; 
a  number  of  slaves  were  dispatched  before  with  the 
baggage,  while  others  were  to  follow  after ;  those  only 
who  were  indispensable  being  permitted  to  accompany 
their  lord.  These  arrangements  had  been  completed 
in  less  than  two  hours  by  some  hundred  nimble  hands, 
whom  a  sign  from  the  dispensator  had  set  in  motion, 
and  there  were  no  female  slaves,  to  cause  any  further 
delay  by  their  dilatory  toilet  and  tedious  preparation^. 
Gallus  consequently  found  himself,  before  half  the  fifth 
hour  had  elapsed,  reclining  on  the  cushions  of  the  lee- 
tica ;  the  Syrians  then  ran  their  poles  through  the  rings 
affixed  to  the  sides,  lifted  the  burden  on  their  broad 
shoulders,  and  strode  expeditiously  along  the  street,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  escort  partly  opened  a  passage  for 
them  through  the  crowd,  and  partly  kept  behind  to  bring 
up  the  rear. 

The  way  led  through  the  most  lively  portion  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  just  the  time  when  the  streets,  though 


Mart  ii.  6,15: 

£t  cum  currere  debeas  BoviUaa, 
Inteijungere  qucris  ad  Camoeimi. 

Oalluf  is  made  to  go  through  the 
city  in  the  lectica,  while  the  carriages 
wait  ad  Camcenas,  on  account  of 
doubts  whether  it  was  aUowed  at  that 
period  to  drive  in  a  travelling  carriage 
through  the  streets.  For  there  are 
no  instances  of  it,  and  Claudius  even 
forbad  traveUers  to  drive  through  the 
towns  of  Italy  in  a  carriage.  Suet. 
Claud.  25. 

In  Juv.  iii.  Umbricius,  and  pro- 
bably his  wliole  family  also,  enter  the 
rheda  outside  the  town : 

Scd  dum  tota  domus  rheda  componitur  una, 
Subttitit  ad  veteroi  arcu*  madidamquc  Cape- 
nam. 


It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  car- 

riage  had  waited  outside  the  gate, 

not  that  it  came  after,  from  the  words 

at  the  end  of  the  Satire : 

Sed  jumenta  vocant,  et  lol  indinat :  eundum 

est, 
Nam  mihl  oommota  Jam  dudum  mulio  vixga 
Adnuiu 

'  Such  delays  in  the  departure  on 
a  journey  appear  to  have  been  ccmi- 
mon.    Pleusides,  in  Plaut.  Mil,  iv. 

7,  9,  says  : 

Mulier  profccto  nata  eit  ex  ipaa  mora. 
Nam  quaevis  alia,  que  mora  est  aque,  mora 
Minor  ea  vldelur,  quam  que  propter  mulle- 
rem  est. 
Alilo  too  says,  in  the  preceding 
scene:  Paullisper  dum  Me  uxar,  ui 
fitf  comparat,  commoratus  ett. 
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always  full,  presented  the  most  motley  throng,  and  the 
greatest  bustle;  for  the  sixth  hour  approached,  when  a 
general  cessation  from  business  commenced  S  and  people 
generally  were  wont  to  take  their  morning  meal.  Whilst 
some  therefore  were  still  sedulously  engaged  in  their  daily 
avocations,  many  of  the  less  occupied  were  already  hurry- 
ing to  the  place  of  refreshment.  Here,  a  prompt  builder 
was  dispatching,  by  mules  and  carriers,  the  materials  of 
anew  building,  for  which  he  had  only  just  contracted^; 
there,  huge  stones  and  beams  were  being  wound  up  aloft, 
for  the  completion  of  an  edifice.  Countrymen  with  loud 
cries  were  driving  to  and  fro  their  mules,  carrying,  in 
baskets^  suspended  on  either  side,  the  produce  of  the 
country  into  the  city ;  or  perhaps  the  street  would  become 
stopped  up  by  a  solemn  funeral  procession  happening  to 
meet  a  heavily  laden  waggon  coming  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  most  lively  sight  was  presented  by  the 
Subura,  where  a  multitude  of  hawkers  plied  their  miser- 
able trade.      Some  from   the   region    beyond   the    Tiber 


*  Sexta  quie$  iassis,  says  Martial, 
iv.  8 ;  and  during  this  time  the  me- 
renda,  or  prandium ,  was  taken.  See 
the  Excursus  on  The  Meals,  The 
many  idle  persons  who  lived  at  Rome 
even  then,  and  more  numerously  af- 
terwards, and  the  multitude  of  slaves, 
who  also  did  not  faU  in  the  sapere  tui 
ffenium^  no  douht  hetook  themselves 
to  the  various  taberna  at  this  period. 
See  the  Excursus  on  The  Taverns, 

^  The  hustle  and  hurry  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  are  described  in  live- 
ly colours  by  Horace  and  Juvenal. 
Thefirst,  Epist.  ii.  2.  72: 

Pcftinat  calidut  mulis  geruiisque  redemtor ; 
TorquetnuocUpidem,  nunc  ingent  machina 

tignum; 
mstia  robuttU  luctantur  ftinera  plaustris ; 
Hac  rablosa  fugit  canii,  hac  lutulenta  ruit 

sut. 


The  latter.  Sat.  iii.  245: 

fcrit  hie  cubito,  ferlt  anere  duro 

Alter,  at  hie  tignum  capiti  incuUt,  ille  mc- 

tretain. 
Pinguia  crura  luto;  planta  mox  undique 

inagna 
Caleor,  et  indigitoclavus  mihl  militis  hieret. 

And  iii.  264,  in  accordance  with  Ho- 
race : 

mode  longa  oonucat 

Sarraco  veniente  abies  atque  altera  plnum 
Plauttra  vehunt,  nutant  altae,  populoque 

minantur. 
Nam  li  procubuit,  qui  sa%a  Ligustica  portal 
Axis,  et  eversum  fudit  roper  agtnina  roon- 

tem. 
Quid  superest  de  corporibut? 

>  In  this  manner  mules  and  asses 
were  laden,  and  this  is  what  Petron. 
c.  31,  means  by  bisaccium,  Comp. 
Apul.  Mel.  ix. 
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offered  matches^  for  sale,  occasionally  taking  in  exchange 
broken  glass,  instead  of  money ;  others  carried  boiled  peas 
and  sold  a  dish  of  them  to  the  poorest  class  for  an  o^, 
whilst  those  accustomed  to  somewhat  better  fare,  betook 
themselves  to  the  cook'^s  boj,  who  with  a  loud  Yoice,  cried 
smoking  sausages  for  sale.  In  one  place  a  curious  crowd 
was  collected  round  an  Egyptian  juggler,  about  whose 
neck  and  arms  the  most  yenomous  snakes  familiarly  wound 
themselves.  In  another  stood  a  group  reading  the  pro- 
gramme^, painted  in  large  letters  on  the  wall  of  a  public 


7  The  profession  of  this  people 
was  probably  not  more  respectable 
than  that  pursued  by  our  chifibniers ; 
they  sold  matches,  tuiphuraia,  and 
bartered  them  for  broken  glass,  which 
they  repaired  again  with  sulphur. 
Their  head-quarters  were  trans  Ti- 
herim,  generally  the  abode  of  the 
lowest  class.  Mart.  i.  42:  Trans- 
tiberinwt  ambulator^  qui  palleniia 
tulphurata  fractis  permutat  vitreU ; 
8tat.  Siiv.  i.  6,  77 :  Piebs  qtut  com- 
minutU  permutat  vitreis  gregale  sul- 
phur. They  cried  their  wares,  as  we 
see  from  Martial,  xii.  57,  14,  where, 
among  the  reasons  enumerated  why 
one  could  not  sleep  in  Rome,  the  sul- 
phurata  lippus  institor  mercis  is 
mentioned.  Comp.  Ruperti  ad  Ju- 
venal, V.  48. 

"As  among  us  the  plays  at  the 
theatres  are  made  known  by  placards 
exposed  to  public  view,  so  they  were 
announced  among  the  ancients  by 
means  of  inscriptions  on  the  wall 
(programmcUa)  in  public  and  fre- 
q  uented  places.  Several  such  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
See  Mus.  Borb.  i.  p.  4 :  A,  Suettii 
eerii  <edili$  familia  gladiatoria  pug- 
nabU  PompeiU  Fr.  K,  Juntas,  ve- 


natio  et  vela  erunt ;  in  ii.  p.  7  is  one 
of  still  greater  value  :  Dedicatione 

arum  muneris  Cn.  Alii  Ntgidii 

Mai venatio,  athlete:,  sparsiones, 

vela  erunt.  For  others,  see  GeU*s 
Pompeianay  in  several  places ;  OreU. 
Inscr.  i.  2556,  2559.  In  the  same 
manner,  either  by  means  of  the  praco, 
or  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  or  by 
writing  on  a  tablet  hung  out  of  doors, 
private  persons  made  known  when 
they  had  lost  any  thing,  or  when  they 
had  any  thing  to  let  or  seU.  The 
oldest  traces  of  such  announcements 
are  in  Plaut.  Mere.  iii.  4,  78 : 

Certum  est,  praNsonum  Jubere  Jam  quantum 

e»t  condiider. 
Qui  illam  investigent,  qui  InTeniant 

And  Menarch.  v.  9,  93,  when  BIe«se- 
nio,  as  praco,  announces  the  auction 
of  Menaechmus.  But  a  special  pas- 
sage is  Petr.  97 :  Intrai  stabulum 
pra  CO  cum  servo  publico,  aliaque  sane 
modiea  frequentia,  facemque  fumo- 
sam  magis  quam  lucidam  qtiassans 
hac  proclamavit ;  Puer  in  baineo 
paullo  ante  aberravit  annorum  <iirea 
XVI.,  crispus,  mollis,  formosus^  no- 
mine Giton ;  ei  quis  eum  reddere, 
aut  commonstrare  voluerit,  aeeipiei 
nummos  mille.  For  the  placards 
there  is  a  locus  elassious  in  Prop. 
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building,  of  the  next  contests  of  gladiators,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  brilliant,  as  the  place  of  exhibition  was  to 
be  covered  with  an  awning — but  every  where  the  lower 
classes,  old  and  young,  were  hurrying  to  the  therniopolice 
and  cookshops,  to  obtain  each  his  wonted  seat,  and  to 
drink  for  breakfast,  according  to  choice,  a  goblet  of  honey- 
wine  or  the  favourite  calda.  This  motley  multitude  kept 
passing  through  streets  which  were,  besides  this,  rendered 
disagreeably  narrow,  by  a  numerous  cluster  of  shops  chok- 


iii.  23,  23,  where  a  letter  has  been 

lent: 

I  pocr,  et  dtus  hse  aliqua  propone  columna ; 
Et  dominum  Esqiiiliis  scribe  habitare  tu- 
um; 

and  Dig.  xlvii.  2,  43 :  Solent  pleri- 
que  hoc  etiam  faeere,  vt  lihellum 
proponent. 

The  veia  mentioned  in  both  the 
announcements  referred  to,  served  to 
cover  in  the  theatre.  This  conveni- 
ence was  first  provided  for  the  spec- 
tators by  Q.  Catulus,  a.u.c.  683. 
PUn.  six.  1,  6:  Postea  in  theatrU 
taniam  umbramfeeere,  quod  primiu 
omnium  invenii  Q.  Catulus,  cum  Ca^ 
pitoliumdedicaret,  Carbaaina  deinde 
vela  primui  in  theatris  dujnsse  tra- 
ditur  Lentului  Spinther  Apollina* 
ribu*  ludit*  Moa  Cmsar  Dictator 
iotum  forum  Romanum  intexU,  &c. 
Lucret«  iv.  73,  describes  the  new  cus- 
tom : 

Et  mlfo  fiwiunt  id  lufeoa  nuMque  vela, 
Et  ferrugina,  eum  magnia  intenta  theatru 
Per  maloi  TOlgata  txabesque  trementta  flue- 
tmu 

Coloured  cloths  were  used  even  at  this 
period.  In  Pliny's  time  the  luxury 
went  stUl  further ;  they  imiuted  the 
stany  heaven :  Vela  nuper  colore  emit 
sielkUa  per  rttdentee  iere  etiam  in 
amphiiheiUroprineipisNeronit.  The 
spareionee  mentioned  in  the  second 
programme,  consisted  in  besprinkling 


the  theatre  with  sweet-smelling  es- 
sences, as  saffron,  crocus^  the  odour  of 
which  appears  to  have  pleased  the 
ancients.  This  sprinkling  was  effect- 
ed by  means  of  pipes,  from  which  the 
liquids  were  thrown  as  from  the  jets 
of  a  fountain.  Sen.  Epist,  90:  Utrum 
tandem  eapientiorem  putasy  qui  inve- 
nity  quern  ad  modum  in  immensam 
altitudinem  crocum  latentibtu  Jutulia 
ejtprimat  9  Sen.  Quasi,  Nat,  iL  9 : 
Numquid  dubitaSy  quin  sparsio  ilia, 
qua  ejf  fundamentis  media  arena 
erescens  in  summam  altitudinem  am- 
phitheatri  per ve nit,  cum  intentione 
aqua  fiat  $  This  took  place  just  the 
same  in  a  regular  theatre,  and  the 
boards,  as  well  as  the  specutors,  were 
besprinkled.  Hence  Martial  says,  v. 
25: 

Hoc,  rogo,  non  melius,  quam  rubro  pulpita 
nimbo 
Spargere,  et  effbso  permaduine  croco? 

and  lubricay  or  madentia  croco  pul- 
pitOy  are  often  mentioned.  See  Lips. 
de  Amphith,  c.  16.  Essences  and 
flowers  were  rained  down  in  the  tri- 
clinia also,  as  with  Nero.  See  Suet. 
Ner.  31 ;  comp.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  S, 
That  this  was  customary,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  see 
fhmi  Ovid,  Art,  Am.  i.  104 : 

Tunc  neque  marmoieo  pendebant  vela  Uiea- 
tio. 
Nee  fticnnt  Uquldo  pulpita  rubra  croco. 
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ing  them  up*,  for  huxters  and  merchants  of  all  sorts, 
artists  in  hair  and  salve-sellers,  butchers  and  pastry-cooks, 
but  above  all  vintners,  had  built  their  booths  far  into  the 
street,  so  that  jou  might  even  see  tables  arranged  along 
the  piers  and  pillars  of  the  halls,  and  covered  with  bottles, 
which  were,  however,  cautiously  fastened  by  chains,  lest 
perchance  they  might  be  filched  by  the  hand  of  some 
Strobilus  or  Thesprio  hurrying  by.  In  consequence  of  so 
many  obstructions  occurring  every  moment,  it  was  certainly 
more  convenient  to  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  through 
the  throng,  reclining  in  a  lectica,  although  it  often  re- 
quired very  safe  bearers,  and  now  and  then  the  sturdy 
elbow  of  the  prceambulo  to  get  well  through ;  by  this 
mode  you  had  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  incessantly 
seized   by  the  hand,  addressed,  or  even  kissed*®,  a  cus- 


'  The  tahema  built  up  against  the 
houses  had,  bj  degrees,  so  narrowed 
the  streets,  that  Domitian  caused  a 
decree  to  be  issued  against  them,  and 
every  one  was  confined  to  the  area  of 
the  house.  Martial,  his  ever-ready 
flatterer,  has  also  immortalized  the 
interdict  by  an  epigram  (vii.  61)  in- 
teresting to  us,  as  it  contributes  so 
much  towards  a  picture  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Roman  streets  : 

Abttulerat  totam  temerarius  institor  urbem, 

Inque  mo  nullum  limine  limen  erat 
Jutcisti  tenuei,  Gennanice,  creicere  vicoa; 

Et  modo  quae  ftierat  semita,  facta  via  eat. 
Nulla  catenatis  pila  est  pr«cincta  lagenia. 

Nee  prvtor  medio  cogitur  ire  luto. 
Stringitur  in  denia  nee  caeca  novacula  turba, 

Occupat  aut  totat  nigra  popina  tiai. 
Tonicir,  oaupo,  ooquus,  laniua  iua  limina 
•errant 

Nunc  Boma  est;  ouper  magna  tabema  ftiit. 

We  see  from  it  that  wine  was  sold  not 
only  inside  the  tabermg,  but  also  be^ 
fore  them:  probably  at  the  pillars  of 
the  porticos,  tables  were  set  with  bot- 
tles, which  were  fastened  by  chains 
to  prevent  their  being  purloined,  and 
in  this  manner,  perhaps,  it  would  be 


more  correct  to  Interpret  the  catenala 
taberna  in  Juv.  iii.  304,  which  Ru- 
perti  explains  by  catenis  fifmata, 

^^  Effugere  Roma  rum  esi  batia- 
tionesj  is  the  ejaculation  of  Martial, 
xi.  98,  who  censures  this  very  disa- 
greeable habit  in  several  humorous 
epigrams.  Not  merely  at  the  salu- 
tation but  at  every  meeting  in  the 
street,  a  person  was  exposed  to  a 
number  of  kisses,  not  only  ftom  near 
acquaintance,  but  from  every  one  who 
desired  to  shew  his  attachment,  among 
whom  there  were  often  mouths  not  so 
clean  as  they  might  be.  Martial,  xii. 
59,  says  of  one  who  liad  returned  to 
Rome  after  long  absence: 

Te  vidnia  tota,  te  pilosus 
Hirooso  premit  osculo  colonus. 
Hinc  insUt  tibi  textor,  inde  ftillo, 
Hinc  sutor  modo  pelle  badata, 
Hinc  menu  domiqus  pedicu&oal,  &e. 

The  misanthrope  Tiberius,  who 

wished  himself  not  to  be  humbled  by 

this  custom,  issued  an  edict  againit 

it,  (Suet.  Tib.  34),  but  it  does  not  ap. 

pear  to  have  done  much  good,  as  the 
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torn  which  of  late  had  begun  to  prevail,  but  escaped  with  a 
simple  salutation,  which  was  still  quite  troublesome  enough, 
for,  from  eyerj  side  resounded  an  ave  to  be  responded 
to,  and  frequently  from  the  mouths  of  persons  for  whom 
even  the  nomenclator  in  his  hurry  had  only  an  invented 
name  ready". 

The  train  having  at  last  succeeded  in  safely  winding 
its  way  through  all  impediments  to  the  Porta  Capena, 
passed  under  an  antique-looking  arch,  on  the  moist  stones 
of  which  great  drops  from  the  aqueduct  which  was  carried 
over  it^*,  were  always  hanging.     At  a  short  distance  from 


custom  continued :  in  winter  only  it 

was  improper  to  tmnoy  another  with 

one*s  cold  lips,  on  which  the  same 

poet  also  gives  us  a  jocular  epigram 

(vii.  95) : 

Bnima  est,  et  rlget  lunridus  December, 
Audes  tu  tamen  okuIo  nlvali 
Omnes  obvius  hinc  et  hinc  tenere 
Et  totaro.  Line,  Iwfiare  Romam. 

He  does  not  give  a  very  much  over- 
drawn  picture  when  he  says,  Livida 
naribus  caninis  dependet  glades ; 
and  thence  concludes  with  this  exhor- 
tation  I 

Hibemas,  Line,  badationes 

In  menatm  rogo  diffinas  Aprileni. 

Cf.  Lips,  de  Oseulisei  Osculandi, il6, 

1*  ThisactuaUy  took  place,  as  is 
testified  by  Seneca,  de  Bene/,  i.  3: 
Quetnadmodum  nomenclatori  memo- 
ritt  loco  audacia  ett,  el  cuieunque 
nomen  non  potest  reddere,  imponil. 
So  also  Epist.  27  :  Vetus  nomencla- 
tor, qui  nomina  non  reddit,  sed  tm- 
ponit, 

"  The  Porta  Capena  in  the  first 
region,  between  the  Ardeatina  and 
Lalina,  led  to  Capua,  and  it  is  the 
most  natural  to  deduce  its  name  from 
thence,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Ar- 
deoHna  and  Tiburtina  derived  their 


names  from  the  towns  arrived  at  by 
their  means.  In  Juven.  iii.  10,  it  is 
called  the  moist  gate : 

SubsUtit  ad  veteres  arctu,  madidamque  Ca- 
penam. 

and  the  Scholiast  remarks  thereupon : 
ideo  quia  supra  earn  aqua  ductus  est, 
quem  nunc  appellant  arcum  stillan' 
tern.  Ruperti  is  wrong  therafore  in 
saying,  Alii  portam  rectius  Ha  die- 
tarn  putant  afontibus^  qui  ibi  erant, 
unde  et  Fontinalis  vocabatur ;  for 
how  can  we  refer  the  passage  in  Mar- 
tial, iii.  47, 

Capena  grandi  porta  qua  pluit  gutta. 

to  the  fountains  in  the  vicinity  ?    We 

have  the  similar  designation  (iv.  18) 

where  a  boy  has  been  killed  by  the 

fall  of  an  icicle  : 

Qua  vicina  pluit  Vipianls  porta  oolumnis 
£t  madet  aniduo  lubricuf  imbre  lap'u. 

The  Porticus  Vipsana  may  have  been 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  or  atiother 
gate  may  be  meant,  (Comp.  Donat. 
de  Urb,  Rom.  iii.  17.  In  Horace, 
Epist.  i.  6,  26,  two  especial  prome- 
nades are  placed  together  by  a  mere 
chance,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  ColumnsB  Vipsanae  were  the  weU- 
known  Porticus  Agrippae);  but  at  aU 
events  the  icicle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fountains,  and  if  a  PorU 
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hence,  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Camoanie,  were  waituig  the 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  covered  rheda  drawn  by 
Gallic  palfreys,  and  two  petorrita  likewise  provided  with 
fast  horses,  for  the  slower  pace  of  the  mule  was  incom- 
patible with  the  plan  of  the  journey,  according  to  which 
the  travellers  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the  next  night 
to  pass  through  the  Pontine  marshes. 

Callus  mounted  the  elegantly-built  rheda.  It  was  not, 
it  is  true,  a  state  vehicle  with  gilded  wheels,  and  rich  silver 
mountings,  still  the  body  was  ornamented  with  beautifully 
wrought  foliage  in  bronze,  and  Medusa's  heads,  of  the  same 
metal,  peeped  from  the  centres  of  the  wheels.  The  hood 
of  leather  served  as  a  protection  against  the  hot  rays  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  whilst  the  purple  hangings,  being  fast- 
ened back,  admitted  an  agreeable  current  of  cool  air. 
Beside  Gallus,  on  the  left  of  his  master  ^^  the  faithful 
Chresimus  took  his  place,  but  the  seats,  which  on  other 
occasions  were  occupied  by  the  notarii,  who  committed 
to  writing  the  chance  thoughts  of  their  master  ^S  remained 
empty.  The  servants  seated  themselves  in  the  less  fash- 
ionable petorrita,  a  couple  of  Numidian  riders  vaulted 
on  to  their  light  steeds,  and  started  off  in  advance,  whilst 
runners,  girt  up  high,  flying  along  before  the  carriage, 
emulated  the  speed  of  the  swift  palfreys. 

Thus  whirled  the  light  vehicle  at  a  sharp  trot,  past 
the  sanctuary  of  Mars  Extra-urbanus,  and  between  the 
numerous   sepulchral   monuments  ^^,    along   the   queen   of 


was  pluensy  it  might  stiU  be  the  Ca- 
pena ;  on  the  contrary,  we  might  ra- 
ther fancy  a  similitude  with  the  meta 
tudantf  were  there  not  other  grounds 
against  it.  Cf.  Frontin.  de  Aqtutd. 
19. 

^*  Lip§ius(^/^c/.  ii.  2)  has  shewn 
that  the  right  hand  was  the  place  of 
honour  among  the  Romans;  in  the 
Capitoline  Temple,  and  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  gods,  Minerra  took  this 


place.    Hot.  Od.  i.  IS,  19:  projfimw 
Hit  oceupavU  honores, 

^*  That  this  sometimes  happened, 
follows  from  Seneca,  EpUL  72.  Qiw- 
d<tm  enim  sunt,  qua  possU  et  in  eitio 
Mcribere  ;  but  this  is  explicitly  related 
ofthe  elder  Pliny.  Plin.  fpifl.  iii.  A. 
Cf.  Plut  C<f«.  17. 

^^  On  the  custom  of  pladng  the 
tombs  on  the  great  roads,  see  the  £z« 
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roads,  which,  paved  with  slabs  skilfully  joined  so  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  one  stony  band,  offered  no  obstruction 
to  the  easy  rolling  of  the  wheels.  Gallus  was  in  the  most 
cheerful  humour.  The  everlasting  bustle  and  monotony 
of  the  restless  metropolis  lay  behind  him,  and  before  him 
was  the  expectation  of  days  of  peaceful  enjoyment  in  the 
bosom  of  nature  decked  out  in  all  the  charms  of  spring, 
and  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  studies  refreshing  to  the 
mind,  which  the  visits  of  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
from  Rome,  would  only  pleasantly  interrupt.  Lycoris  too 
must  soon  arrive  at  the  bath,  and  the  bliss  of  requited 
love  be  even  enhanced  by  the  attraction  of  new  scenes. 

Chresimus  was  in  a  less  joyful  mood.  Gallus  had 
caused  a  tomb  to  be  erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Appian  way,  and  the  faithful  old  domestic  had  not  failed 
to  observe,  in  passing  by,  how  a  crow,  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  outriders,  had  settled  upon  the  cippua  of 
the  monument  and  cawed  hoarsely  ^^  This  occurrence  fell 
the  heavier  on  the  old  man's  heart,  because  an  evil  omen 
had  already  made  him  distrustful  of  the  result  of  the 
journey.  As  he  turned,  before  ascending  the  carriage,  to 
the  altar  of  the  lar  vialis,  to  invoke  good  luck  and  pro- 
tection during  the  short  journey,  a  black  viper  had  sud- 
denly shot  across  the  street  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  ^^, 
sufficient  cause  for  entirely  giving  up  the  journey, 


cunus  on  The  Tombs.  On  the  Via 
Appia  they  were  very  numerous.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  what 
Cicero,  Tute,  i.  7,  says :  An  tu  egret- 
tut  porta  Capena,  cum  Calaiini, 
Scipionum,Servilu>rum,  Metellorum, 
eepukhra  vuUe,  mieenu  puias  ilhe  9 
The  Columbarium  lib»  et  serv.  Livi* 
AugutUty  and  many  others,  were  also 
there. 

>*  It  is  weU  known  how  much 
the  ancients  regarded  such  omens. 
Among  the  appaiitioiis  which  could 

[OAL.] 


deter  a  person  from  prosecuting  a 

journey,  Horace   names   the   crow, 

Od.  iii.  27.   16,  with  which  com* 

pare  the  passage  from  Virg.  Eel,  i. 

18: 

Svpe  dnistza  cava  pnedixit  ab  Uioe  comix. 

>7  This  warning  before  a  journey 

is  also  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the 

Ode  just  referred  to : 

Rumpat  et  serpent  Iter  Initltutiim, 
81  per  obliquum  ilmilis  ngitt» 
Temiit  mannoa. 
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had  Gallus  been  a  belieyer  in  the  significancy  of  such 
signs.  He  did  not  however  appear  to  perceive  the  old 
man's  dejection,  but  talked  much  of  the  alterations  he 
was  about  to  effect  at  the  villa,  and  of  his  intended  pur- 
chase of  a  neighbouring  estate,  and  mentioned  with  much 
pleasure  the  rich  vintage  which  the  vineyards  on  the  two 
properties  would  yield  him;  taking  no  heed  the  while  of 
the  prophetic  warning,  which  the  domestic  involuntarily 
uttered,  ''That  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  there  hung 
many  a  chance'®." 

The  tenth  mile-stone  and  the  small  hamlet  of  Bo  villas '^, 
where  the  traveller  usually  made  his  first  halt,  were  soon 
reached:  but  it  was  too  early  for  Oallus  to  stop,  and 
moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  place  was  any  thing  but 
inviting:  therefore  although  the  hour  for  breakfast  was 
long  gone  by,  the  travellers  continued  their  journey  five 
milliaria  further,  to  the  more  important  little  town  of 
Aricia.  There  they  witnessed  a  strange  scene.  On  the  hill 
outside  the  town,  a  troop  of  filthy  beggars,  their  nudity 
only  half  covered  with  rags^,  had  taken  up  their  station, 
to  tax  the  benevolence  of  the  numerous  passers-by,  and 


'^  The  beAutiful  Greek  proverb, 

IloXXa  fi€Tal^b  xeXct  kvKiko^  koI  xc(- 
Xcof  aKpoVf 

was  rendered  somewhat  more  prosai- 
cally by  the  less  refined  Romans : 
Inter  os  et  offam  multa  intervenire 
posnufit.    See  Gell.  xiiu  17* 

»  BovilUy  at  the  tenth  mile- 
stone ;  according  to  GelPs  Topo- 
graphy of  Rome f  beyond  the  twelfth ; 
and  to  the  scholiast  on  Pers.  vi.  65, 
at  the  eleventh.  But  GeU*8  suppo- 
sition rests  on  the  presumption  Uiat 
in  Plutarch,  Cwriei,  29,  B<$XAa9  x((- 
\t»  ov  xXc/ovs  a*raitowt  eicaTov  dx- 
^xpvarav  tqv  *PM/if}c,  ii  to  be  read, 
BotXXat.  It  might  appear  odd  that 
the  place  is  caUed  by  the  poets  tub- 


urbanus,    Ovid.  FiuL  ill.  607  : 
Orta  niburbanb  qucdam  ftiit  Anna  Bovillli. 

Prop.  iv.  1,83: 

Quippe  tuburbuue  panra  minui  urbe  Bo- 
vUle: 

but  it  has  already  been  remarked,  on 
Fhr,  i.  11,  that  Tibur  was  just  in 
like  manner  termed  tuburbanum, 

'o  Whether  this  society  of  beggars 
was  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  Gallus 
at  Aricia,  the  town  situated  at  about 
the  sixth  milestone,  and  celebrated 
for  the  grove  of  Diana,  I  wiU  not 
venture  to  determine.  Juven.  iv.  117, 

Dignus  Aricinos  qui  roendicuvt  ad  axes. 

mentions  them,  and  Martial  often, 
as  where  he  says  of  a  fSsmUy  ehang* 
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by  their  dailj  earnings  o{  polenta,  peas,  and  yinegar- water, 
to  drag  on  a  miserable  yet  idle  existence.  Oallus  was  al- 
ready well  acquainted  with  the  importunity  of  these  worthy 
prototypes  of  the  lazaroni  and  Upros,  who  now,  hastily 
hurrying  down  the  hill,  surrounded  the  carriage  and  voci- 
ferously demanded  alms.  Chresimus  had  in  consequence  to 
distribute  a  bag-full  of  coins  among  the  dirty  crew,  who 
thereupon  retreated  lazily  to  their  lair,  or  cast  a  servile 
kiss  of  the  hand  to  the  rheda,  as  it  sped  quickly  towards 
the  town*^ 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia  there  was  many  a  villa, 
and  in  the  town  itself  more  than  one  house,  where  Gallus 
would  have  been  received  as  a  welcome  guest.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  intended  to  make  his  stay  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  therefore  preferred  passing  at  an  inn,  of  not 
very  superior  accommodation,  the  short  time  during  which 
the  unharnessed  horses**  were  allowed  their  rest  at  a  crib- 


ing  its  abode,  and  carrying  its  dirty 
chattels ; 

Migrare  clivum  crederes  Aricinum. 
So  the  father  of  L«lia  is  called,  x.  68, 

Ounts  AridBa  de  regione  pater ; 
ii.  19,  alludes  to  this, 

Aricino  oonyiva  recumbere  divo ; 

and  in  a  similar  sense  he  wishes  an 

indiscreet  poet,  x.  5,  3, 

firret  per  urbem  pontis  exiul  et  clivi, 
Interque  rauoot  ulthnus  rogatoret 
Oiet  csDinas  panis  improbi  buecas. 

On  the  aboTe-mentioned  passage  of 
Juvenal,  the  scholiast  remarks :  Qui 
ad  portatn  Aricinam,  sive  ad  ctivum 
mendicaret  inter  Judaot^  qui  ad 
Ariciam  transierant  ex  urbe  misei. 
Nevertheless  in  none  of  the  passages 
is  there  any  hint  that  only  Jews  or 
Christians  (who  are  also  to  be  under- 
stood under  this  name)  are  meant; 
on  the  contrary,  the  olivi  are  desig- 
nated as  the  haunts  of  beggars  gene- 
rally. Yet  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  beggars  at  the  elimu  Aridnut  as 


Roman  beggars,  is  sufficiently  strange, 
if  we  are  really  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been  at  Aricia  fifteen  miles  from 
Rome,  and  it  would  almost  appear 
that  in  Rome  itself  there  was  a  place 
of  this  name.  Besides,  the  beggars 
.  chiefly  haunted  the  bridges,  (see  Ru- 
perti  adJuven.  iv.  116,  xiv.  134,)  and 
the  gates.  Plaut.  Capt.  i.  1,  21 ; 
Ire  extra  portam  trigeminam  ad  isccum  lioet, 
and  Trin.  ii.  4,  21, 

Pol  opinor  afflnU  nUa  ades  vendidit. 
Pater  cum  fereque  teniet,  in  poru  est  locus. 

'^  So  1  understand  the  words  of 
Juvenal,  iv.  118,  which  follow  imme- 
diately the  above  quoted : 
Blandaque  devexae  jactaiet  basia  rhedc. 

It  is  the  token  of  gratitude  that  the 
beggar  sends  after  the  carriage  from 
which  he  has  received  alms. 

*•  IrUerjungere  is  the  proper  ex- 
pression when  one  unyoked  the  ani- 
mals at  noon,  or  any  other  time,  to 
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full  of  proyender.  Little  as  he  might  reckon  on  getting  a 
decent  repast  in  such  a  place,  still  he  thought  it  the  more 
adyisable  to  take  his  prandium  there,  although  late  in  the 
day,  as  the  dirty  sailors'  pot-houses  in  Forum  Appii  promised 
a  far  worse  meal  at  night;  and  in  fact  the  table  proved 
better  than  the  exterior  of  the  inn  betokened.  The  freshly- 
boiled  lacertce,  encircled  with  a  string  of  eggs  and  rue, 
looked  quite  inviting :  the  plump  fowl  and  the  still  uncut 
ham  of  yesterday,  which,  with  asparagus,  the  never-failing 
lactuca,  and  the  more  celebrated  porrum,  muscles  of  the 
peloridcB  kind,  but  no  oysters  from  the  Lucrino  lake,  pre- 
sented, it  is  true,  a  poor  recompense  for  the  breakfast  with 
Lentulus,  which  he  had  deserted,  but  still  afforded  one  which 
exceeded  his  expectations.  The  wine  could  not  conceal  its 
Vatican  extraction  although  the  landlord  had  mixed  it  with 
some  old  Falemian,  and  the  mulsum  was  decidedly  pre- 
pared with  Gorsican  honey ;  the  service  was  only  from  the 
hand  of  a  common  potter;  but  who  could  desire  more  in  such 
a  place  I  It  was  the  company  who  at  the  time  happened 
to  be  in  the  humble  tavern,  and  amused  themselves  with 
coarse  jokes  and  loud  laughter,  or  abused  and  bullied  the 
host,  that  made  his  stay  not  very  pleasant.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  horses  had  had  an  hour's  rest,  Gallus  again 
started,  proposing  to  perform  the  far  longer  journey  from 
thence  to  Forum  Appii  without  further  halt. 

Quickly  as  the  rheda  rolled  beyond  Aricia,  past  Tres 
Tabemsa  to  the  low  grounds,  yet  the  sun  was  already  set, 
and  single  stars  began  to  be  visible  in  the  darkening 
heaven  before  the  travellers  arrived  at  Forum  Appii*'. 


aUow  them  to  take  rest,  and  for  bait. 

Mart  ui.  67,  6; 

AumlUliw  dies,  et  hoia  lanot 
Intojungit  equot  meridisna. 

So  also,  U.  6, 16, 

Bt  cum  cuircn  debeai  BovillM, 
IntMjuiifHV  quarii  ad  Oukbium. 

"  Fomm  AppU,  a  Uttle  town  a- 


bout  forty -three  miliiaria  from  Rome, 
where  the  Pontine  manhet  had  al- 
ready commenced,  and  from  whenee 
there  went,  besides  the  road,  a  canal 
of  about  fifteen  milUaria  in  length, 
nearly  to  Terracina,  or  Anzur.  Strabo^ 
V.  6,    UXnarlow  M   rifv  To^^icdni*. 
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Here  the  road,  which  had  entered  the  Pontine  marshes 
for  Beveral  miUiaria,  became  more  unpleasant,  especially 
on  warm  summer-days,  when  the  exhalations  from  the 
marshes  poisoned  the  air.  On  this  account  they  usually 
preferred  travelling  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  by  the 
canal,  made  by  the  side  of  the  road,  as  far  as  the  temple 
of  Feronia,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  marshes. 
Such  was  also  the  plan  of  Gallus,  and  for  this  reason  the 
horses  had  been  forced  to  step  along  briskly,  as  it  was 
two  and  forty  miles  from  Rome  to  this  place  ^.  But  it 
was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  him  that  no  longer  stay  was 
necessary  in  thb  wretched  little  place,  full  of  miserable 
taverns  frequented  by  sailors**.  The  exterior  of  the  lame 
and  disproportionately  fat  landlady,  in  shape  not  much 
unlike  a  wine-cask^,  who  approached  him  in  the  caupona, 
as  well  as  the  disgusting  taste  of  the  impure  water  ^,  made 


hrl  TToWoin  Toirom  7r\t\povfiivri  toZv 

xXctrai    di  fJuxXiirra   vvicrwp,   w<rr 

irptiiat  Kal  fiait^eiy  t6  Xonrou  tiJ 
*Aima,  So  Horace,  as  we  know, 
made  his  journey  to  Brundusium, 
Sai.  i.  5,  from  which  the  description 
here  given  of  the  night  voyage  is 
mainly  taken. 

**  The  rapidity  with  which  Oallus 
performed  the  journey  to  Forum 
Appii,  is  at  least  not  exaggerated: 
to  that  place  it  was  forty -two  or  forty - 
three  Roman  mUes,  seventy-five  of 
which  go  to  a  degree,  or  five  to  the 
geographical  mile,  therefore  it  could 
be  done  with  ease  in  ten  hours.  Far 
more  considerable  is  the  speed  with 
which  Capito  travelled  from  Rome 
to  Ameria,  to  convey  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  Roscius.  Cic.  p.  Rose, 
Am,  7.  Cum  pott  horam  primam 
nocHt  oceisus  ettet,  primo  dilieuh 
nunciut  hie  Ameriam  venit,    Decern 


horis  nociumit  (the  short  hours  of  a 
summer-night)  Me*  et  quinquaginta 
miliia  pastuum  eisiis  pervolamt, 
Horace  too  says,  that  for  a  good 
walker,  it  was  one  day^s  journey  from 
Rome  to  Forum  Appii. 

^  By  sailors  are  here  to  be  under- 
stood the  barge-men,  who  forwarded 
the  travellers  along  the  canal:  the 
great  number  of  them  employed,  and 
the  numerous  travellers  who  must  ne- 
cessarily have  stopped  there,  caused 
so  many  inns. 

^  There  might  have  been  in  many 
CaupotuB  very  tolerable  hostesses ;  but 
for  an  Appian  sailor^s  pot-house,  such 
a  figure  as  Harpaz  describes.  Plant. 
Pseud,  ii.  2, 64,  wiU  not  be  unfitting ; 
Ego  devertor  extra  portam  hue  in  tabemam 

tertiam, 
Apud  anum  illam  doIUrem,  dudam,  OMMun 

Chrysidem. 

•7  The  Via  Appia  generally  was 
not  provided  with  good  water.    Ho- 
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him  determine  to  let  the  prandium  in  Aricia  compensate 
for  his  evening  meal  also,  and  to  content  himself  with 
some  bread  and  bad  wine.  Meanwhile  Chresimus  had  been 
busy  about  a  boat,  but  could  not  obtain  one  that  would 
take  them  without  other  passengers ;  for  there  was  never 
any  lack  of  travellers  there,  and  no  one  willingly  made 
the  journey  alone  through  the  marshes,  which  were  not 
unfrequently  rendered  insecure  by  footpads  who  infested 
them*.  Nearly  an  hour  in  consequence  was  lost,  during 
which  the  boatman  interchanged  rough  words  with  the 
slaves  of  the  travellers,  who  would  not  allow  the  bark  to 
be  overloaded,  as  he  wished ;  he  afterwards  collected  the 
passengers'  fare,  and  having  lazily  yoked  his  mule  which 
had  to  tow  the  bark  on  the  causeway  made  along-side^, 
the  passage  at  last  began.  The  banks  were  lined  with 
willows,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  an  alder,  around 
the  roots  of  which  tall  plants  of  the  fern  species  waved  to 
and  fro,  moved  slightly  by  the  night-breeze,  and  above 
them,  on  the  natural  festoons  made  by  the  creepers,  rocked 
the  glow-worm.  The  stars  shining  brighter  and  brighter 
from  above  invited  the  travellers  to  repose,  but  the 
troublesome  gnats  which  the  morass  generated  in  myriads, 
and  the  croaking  of  the  lively  frogs,  scared  away  the  quiet 
god.    Besides  which  the  boatman  and  one  of  the  travellers. 


race,  i.  6,  7,  sayn  of  Forum  Appii, 
propter  aqnam,  quod  erat  teterrima^ 
ventri  indico  be  Hum  .•  and  farther  on 
there  was  also  a  similar  want.  At 
Equotutium  and  Cauusium  water  was 
a  regular  article  of  commerce,  as  al- 
so at  Ravenna,  where  an  innkeeper 
cheated  Martial,  and  initead  of  the 
wine  and  water,  mixtum  which  the 
poet  demanded,  gave  him  merum. 
See  Mart  iii.  56,  57* 

■•  The  roads  of  Italy  were  gene- 
rally disturbed  by  numberless  high- 
waymen, grauatoret ;  but  the  whole 
dlatance  from  the  Pontine  marshet 


to  the  sea- coast,  was  particularly  in- 
fested by  bands  of  these  depredators, 
the  loneliness  of  the  vicinity  affording 
them  a  secure  retreat.  It  was  on  this 
account  sometimes  occupied  by  troops, 
in  order  to  expel  the  robbers,  who, 
however,  only  went  eltiewhere,  and 
even  to  Rome  itself.  Juven.  iii.  80A : 

Interdum  et  ferro  lubitiu  gramtor  agit  rem, 
Armato  quoties  tutc  ciutode  tenentur 
Et  Pontina  palus  et  GalUnaria  pinus. 

^  The  whole  description,— the 
convidoy  the  nauta  eit  exigent,  the 
mali  culicet,  the  ramt  paltutret^- 
borrowed  from  Horace. 
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both  drunk  with  the  sour  wine  of  the  Appian  inn,  were 
alternately  singing  the  praises  of  their  maidens  left  bo- 
hind^.  At  last  however  weariness  closed  the  eyes  of  all 
the  passengers ;  the  boat  became  more  and  more  tranquil, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  bargeman  perceive  that  all  were 
asleep,  than  he  tethered  his  mule  fast  to  a  stone,  in  order 
that  it  might  graze  in  the  tall  marshy  grass,  and  laid  him- 
self also  down  to  sleep  off  his  intoxication.  The  day  would 
probably  have  broken  before  his  lazy  limbs  had  returned 
to  life,  had  not  one  who  slept  less  soundly  than  the  rest 
become  aware  of  the  boat  stopping  still,  and  jumped  up  to 
belabour,  in  his  wrath,  the  head  and  loins  of  the  boatman 
and  his  mule  with  his  willow  cudgel.  Thus  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  second  hour  that  the  travellers  arrived  at 
the  other  side  of  the  marshes  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Feronia'^  and  washed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  sacred 
fountain  of  the  goddess.  The  carriages  had  remained  be- 
hind at  Forum  Appii,  so  that  our  travellers  went  on  foot' 
the  three  milliaria  to  Terracina,  which,  placed  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  looked  down  upon  the  low  grounds.  There 
was  now  no  further  need  of  such  expedition  as  they  had 
used  the  day  before,  yet  Gallus  determined  to  proceed,  and 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  carriages  at  Terracina,  which 
their  owners  offered  him  on  hire,  he  preferred  travelling 


^  Absentem  ut  cantat  amicam 
Multa  proluiUM  vappa  naula  atque 
viator.  Uor.  i.  5, 15.  How  Heindorf 
eirer  could  explain  viator  ^'  the  driver 
of  the  mule,  who  went  beside  the 
boat,'*  in  iuconceiTable !  Such  a 
driver  there  is  none,  but  the  single 
boatman,  necessary  for  guiding  the 
bark  along  the  canal,  manages  it,  as 
we  see  from  the  verses  which  follow, 
when  he  fastens  the  mule,  and  lays 
himself  down  to  sleep.  The  viator 
is  the  traveUer,  who  is  also  on  board 
the  bark,  and  not  a  mule-driver. 


>i  The  Temple  of  Feronia  lay, 
according  to  O.  M tiller  and  Bdttiger, 
quite  cIoAe  to  the  further  end  of  the 
canal ;  for  Horace,  1.  5,  23,  says, 
without  mentioning  any  further  con- 
tinuation of  the  journey,  quarta  t?i> 
demum  exponimur  hora,  Ora  ma- 
nusque  tua  lavimug  Feronia  lympha. 
Washing  the  face  and  hands  after  a 
night  journey  is  so  natural,  that  it  is 
not  requisite  either  to  refer  it  to  a 
preparation  for  the  prandium,  nor  to 
suppose  that  it  took  place  relipionis 
causa. 
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the  uneyen  road  before  him  on  mules,  which  were  soon 
standing  saddled  and  ready  for  starting. 

Nearly  half  the  journey^'  had  thus  been  performed  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  To  the  second  half  two  days 
were  allotted,  and  a  courier  was  dispatched  in  advance  to 
announce  that  Gallus  would  arrive  to  breakfast  with  a 
friend  who  Uved  between  Terracina  and  Fundi,  when  he 
hoped  to  partake  of  a  better  repast  than  he  had  the  day 
before.  He  proposed  also  to  spend  the  night  at  another 
friend's  house  in  Formise,  whence  he  could  the  next  day 
get  comfortably  before  the  evening  meal,  by  way  of  Min- 
tumise  and  Sinuessa,  to  the  Gampanian  bridge^,  near  which 
lay  his  villa,  sideways  from  the  road,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Auruncan  hills. 


"  The  distance  of  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Terracina,  amounted,  pro- 
bably, to  sixty-one  miles,  and  the 
whole  distance  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
is  reckoned  at  134  miles. 

*>  The  Campanian  bridge,  nine 


milliaria  beyond  Sinuessa,  led  over 
the  smaU  river  Savo,  and  was  caUed 
Campanian,  because  the  territory  of 
Campania,  to  which  it  formed  as  it 
were  the  entrance,  began  beyond 
Sinuessa,  which  was  the  last  town  of 
Latium. 


THE  FIFTH  SCENE. 


THE   VILLA. 

IT  was  in  the  most  charming  situation  of  the  Falernian 
land^  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  that  Grallus  had 
some  years  before  purchased  an  extensive  estate,  which  both 
yielded  an  abundant  agricultural  produce,  and  offered  at 
all  seasons  the  enjoyments  of  country  life  in  superfluity. 
The  road,  which  beyond  the  Campanian  bridge,  leaving 
the  Appian  way  to  the  right,  turned  towards  the  stream 
of  the  Savo^  led  for  miles  through  pleasant  woodland  and 
forests,  which,  now  contracting  the  breadth  of  the  road  to 
that  of  a  narrow  path,  shaded  the  traveller  with  lofty  pop- 
lars and  elms,  and  then  retreating  further  off,  drew  a  dark 
circlet  round  the  luxuriant  green  meadows,  or  at  another 
time  became  interrupted  for  a  while,  and  then  opened  a 
prospect  towards  the  Auruncan  hills  on  the  left ;  whilst  to 
the  right  were  discovered  the  small  towns  lying  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other  on  the  Appian  way. 


*  The  Offer  Faiemus :  Dives  ea  et 
nunquam  telltu  mentita  coiono,  Sil. 
Jtal,  vii.  160,  was  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  the  Campania  felix^  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  reputed  to  be  next  to  the 
CsBcuban»  the  best  of  aU  those  of 
Italy,  until  the  caprice  of  Augustus 
gave  the  preference  to  the  Setinian. 
The  Falernian  land  reached  from  the 
foot  of  Mons  Massicns,  lying  above 
Sinuessa,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
from  the  Campanian  bridge,  being 
bounded  on  the  left  by  the  Via  Ap- 
pia,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the 
little  river  Savo,  as  far  as  Casilinum 
and  the  Via  Latina,  which  led  across 
from  Cales  to  the  Appian  way.  Plin. 
xiv.  6,  8,  says  expressly :  Falemun 
Offer  a  ponte  Campano  lava  peienii^ 
bus  urbanam  incipit ;  and  Liv.  xxii. 


15 :  Quum  satis  sciret,  per  easdem 
anffusiiast  quibtis  intraverai  Faler- 
num  affrum^  rediturum  ;  CaiVumlam 
motUem  et  Casilinum  oceupat  modicis 
prasidiis  ;  qua  urbs  Vultumo  ftU" 
mine  diremta  Falemum  et  Campa- 
num  affros  dividit.  It  is  here  as- 
sumed that  the  estate  was  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Savo,  the  regular 
villa  rustica  in  the  Falernian  territo- 
ry, the  other  one  on  the  right  bank, 
towards  the  Auruncan  hiUs  (Rocca 
Monfina), 

"  The  Savo^  (Saone,  or  Savane), 
a  smaU  river,  rising  not  far  from 
Teanum,  is  called  by  Stat.  Silv,  iv. 
3,  66.,  piffer  Savo,  in  consequence  of 
its  inconsiderable  fall,  t 
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The  broad  champaign  belonging  to  the  villa  was  inter- 
sected by  the  Savo,  and  reached  on  the  one  side  nearly  to 
the  Via  Appia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  vine-clad  hills, 
along  which  wound  the  road  from  Sinuessa  to  Tcanum. 
The  whole  property  was  formed  from  the  conjunction  of 
two  estates,  and  might  still  be  considered  as  such,  as  they 
were  remote  from  each  other ;  and  at  almost  opposite  ex- 
tremities lay  the  buildings  designed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  the  villa  built  in  the  city  fashion ^  At  the 
former  there  was  no  space  subservient  only  to  the  pleasures 
and  vanity  of  the  possessor,  and  entailing  on  him  at  the 
same  time  a  fund  of  useless  expense:  no  idle  plantations 
oi  platani  and  laurels,  no  hedges  of  box  clipped  into  shapes, 
no  splendid  country-house  with  its  endless  colonnades.  The 
simple  abode  of  the  villicus^,  at  the  entrance  of  the  first 


'  A  distinction  wan  made  between 
the  villa  nulica,  properly  so  caUed, 
and  the  pseudo-urbanat  (Vitr.vi.  8), 
and  some  houses  were  built  for  one 
of  these  purposes  only,  whilst  others 
served  for  both.  Of  the  latter,  Co- 
lumella, i.  6,  says:  Modus  autetn 
tnembnnumque  numerus  aptetur  unu 
verso  consepto,  et  dividatur  in  ires 
partesy  urbanamj  rtuticam,  et  fruc 
tuariam.  By  the  last  he  means 
store-houses  for  oil,  wine,  grain,  hay, 
&c. 

*  The  pUm  of  a  villa  rustica  is 
prescribed  at  length  by  Varro,  Vi- 
tnivius,  and  Columella ;  but  the  di- 
rections 'given  by  the  last  author  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  of  the  two 
former,  particularly  as  regards  the 
store-chambers.  The  general  plan  is 
as  foUows :  The  viUa  must  have  had 
two  courts  {eohortes,  chortes,  oortes), 
Varr.  i.  13.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
first  or  outer  one,  was  the  abode  of 
the  viUieut,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  who  went  in  and  out  (Varro, 


ibid.  Col.  i.  6,  6);  also  the  great 
common  kitchen,  where  the  slaves 
congregated,  and  where  in  winter- 
time different  avocations  were  pur- 
sued by  the  fire-side.  Vitr.  vi.  9: 
In  corte  culina  quam  calidissimo  loco 
desiffnelur.  Varro, supra:  Inprimis 
culina  videnda  ut  sit  admota  ( villici 
cells)  quod  ibi  hiemeantelucanis  tern- 
poribus  aliquot  res  conjiciuntur,  eibus 
paratur  ac  capitur.  Col.  magna  et 
alia  culina  paretur.  Near  this,  were 
the  bath-rooms,  (Vitr.  sect.  2),  and 
also  the  wine  and  oil-press,  (/or- 
cular),  according  to  Vitruvius.  On 
the  contrary  Columella  says,  sect.  18 : 
Torculariaprmcipue  celkeque  olearim 
calidtB  esse  debent.  Sed  ut  colore 
naturali  opus  esty  qui  coniingit  posi" 
tione  cceli  et  declinatione,  ita  non 
opus  est  iffnibus  aut  JIammis  :  quo- 
niam  Junto  etfuligine  sapor  olei  eor» 
rumpitur,  and  for  this  reason  will  not 
even  aUow  lamps  to  be  employed  in 
the  labour  of  pressing.  The  eeilm 
olearim  and  vinarim  also,  must  have 
been  here;  the  fonne»  towards  the 
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courts  had  nothing  attractive  to  the  eye ;  but  so  much  the 
more  pleasing  was  the  aspect  within  of  the  cellce  close  to 
one  another,  which  contained  the  rich  stores  of  oil  and 
wine ;  while  above  them  on  the  first  floor,  the  blessings  of 
Ceres  which  were  piled  up,  testified  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  was  pleasant  to  sec  how  the  returning  herds  and  teams 
assembled  round  the  broad   water-troughs    of  the   inner 


south,  the  latter  towards  the  north ; 
bat  both  of  them  upon  the  ground - 
floor.  VaiTo:  Fructibui  {humidis)^ 
ut  est  vinum  et  oieunty  loco  piano  po- 
Hu8  cellos  faciundutn.  Col.  9 :  ex  its 
(cellis)  qua  sunt  in  piano  custodiam 
recipiant  humidarum  rerum  tanqrtam 
vini  olei  venalium.  Hirt,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  plan  of  a  viUa,  says, 
^' Under  the  cook*s  dwelling-rooms 
are  the  ceUars  for  pressing  the  olives,** 
&c.,  and  ^^  under  the  apartments  of 
the  ViUicus  are  the  wine-cellars  ;*' 
but  we  find  it  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther the  kitchen  and  dwelling-rooms 
may  be  considered  as  placed  in  the 
second  stoiy,  or  whether  the  wine- 
cellar  was  entirely,  or  half,  under- 
ground— a  thing  unheard  of  amongst 
the  ancients.  Columella  places  the 
ergastulum  only  under  ground,  sec. 
3 :  Vinetis  quam  saluberrimum  sub- 
terraneum  ergastulum  plurimis  idque 
anffustis  illustratum  fenestris  atque 
a  terra  sic  editis^  ne  manu  contingi 
possint.  Such  receptacles  Hirt  seems 
to  have  had  in  his  mind,  as  he  sets 
them  down  with  windows  towards  the 
north.  They  might  have  been  only 
air-holes  of  the  cellars.  But  such 
cella  were  not  in  piano,  and  such  a 
means  of  preservation  is  very  unusual 
in  olden  times. — Dried  fruits  and  pro- 
vender were  preserved  under  ground, 
in  tabulatis.  Varr.  Col. :  GranariA 
sublimata  disponanlnr,    Vitni. 

Columella  assumes  a  special  Villa 


fructuaria^  and  transfers  thither  the 
oil  and  wine  stores  also  ^sect.  9),  but 
Vitruvius  only  places  things  danger- 
ous in  case  of  fire  outside  the  villa, 
sec.  5 :  Horrea,  foeniliay  farrariay 
pistrina^  extra  villain  facienda  vi- 
dentury  ut  ab  ignis  periculo  sint  villa 
tuiiores.  In  Varro  all  the  stores  are 
in  the  villa  itself. 

The  cells  of  the  slaves,  which  must 
have  been  elsewhere  besides  in  the 
outer  court,  were  preferred  situated 
to  the  south.  CoL  sect.  3 :  Optime 
solutis  servis  celUe  meridiem  aqui- 
noctialem  spectantes  /tent.  What 
Varto  says  agrees  with  this:  Familia 
ubi  versetur  providendum,  si  festi 
opere  ant  frigore  aut  colore^  et  ubi 
commodissime  possint  se  quiete  red- 
per  are.  It  is  best  to  suppose  that  the 
stalls,  bubilia,  equilia,  ovilia^  were 
around  the  inner  court,  although  Vi- 
truvius would  have  them  to  be  near 
the  kitchen.  Both  courts  must  have 
had  water-cisterns  in  the  centre,  and 
the  inner  one  a  spring  also  for  water- 
ing cattle,  Var.  sect.  3 :  Boves  enim 
ex  arvo  attate  reducti  hie  bibunt,  hie 
perfunduntur  ;  nee  minus  e  pabulo 
cum  redierunt  anseres,  sues,  porci  ; 
the  outer  one  another  for  steeping 
fruits  in,  ubi  maceretur  lupinum,  item 
alia,  qua  demista  in  aquam  ad  usum 
aptiora  fiunt.  These  are  the  most 
important  particulars  which  Varro, 
Vitruvius,  and  Columella  give  us 
respecting  the  Villa  rustica. 
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court  to  drink,  whilst  geese  and  ducks  merrily  splashing 
about,  suffered  themselves  to  be  laved  by  the  descending 
jet  of  the  simply-constructed  fountain.  All  around  the 
court  were  swarms  of  various  kinds  of  poultry^.  Peacocks, 
with  their  wide-expanded  tails,  red-feathered  flamingos, 
Numidian^  and  Rhodian^  hens,  with  their  own  brood,  or 
performing  not  less  tenderly  the  office  of  foster-mothers  to 
young  pheasants^,  the  eggs  of  which  bad  been  stealthily 


^  The  cars  of  a  Roman  villa  was 
doubtless  very  different  from  our 
farm.yards,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  hens,  turkeys,  and  ducks,  there  is 
seldom  any  other  bird,  unless  it  be 
some  solitary  peacock  stalking  about 
with  his  hens.  The  Roman  hen- 
yard  displayed  a  more  varied  sight, 
and  the  breeding  of  peacocks  for  ex- 
ample was  a  special  object  of  atten- 
tion. For,  after  this  bird  of  Juno, 
whose  brilliant  plumage  and  insipid 
flavour  pointed  it  out  as  only  created 
for  show,  was  first  introduced  by 
Hortensius  from  Samos,  and  used  to 
increase  the  splendour  of  the  banquet 
(Varr.  R.  R,  iii.  6,  6;  Plin.  x.  20, 
23;  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  9)»  this  insane 
luxury  soon  became  general »  so  that 
even  the  temperate  Cicero  made  no 
exception.  AdFam.'w.  18,20;  see 
Uor.Sat,  i.  2,115;  ii.  2,23.  And  hence 
in  Varro*s  time  an  tgg  cost  6  denarii^ 
a  peacock  50,  a  fiock  of  100  hens 
40,000  HS.f  and  supposing  each  of 
these  had  on  an  average  three  young 
ones,  this  would  bring  in  60,000  HS,\ 
and  M.  Aufidius  Lucro,  who  first  at- 
tempted to  fatten  them,  gained  from 
this  enterprise  a  yearly  income  of 
00,000  HS.  Colum.  viii.  11,  PaUad. 
i.  28,  treat  especially  of  the  breeding 
of  them. 

*  It  is  doubtful  what  is  to  be  un- 


derstood  by  the  term  Numidian  hens. 
Columella  says,  (vUi.  2,  2),  Afri^ 
cana  est^  quam  pUriqtte  N^umidieam 
dicfintf  Meleagridi  Hmiiis,  nisi  quod 
rtUilam  galeam  gi  crisiam  capUe 
gerit,  qua  utraque  tuni  in  Melea- 
gride  emruUa^  but  Varro,  iii.  9,  and 
Plin.  X.  26,  38,  caU  the  meteagrides, 
gibbera,  and  in  Mart.  iii.  68,  they 
are  Numidicm  guitatw;  hence  it  is 
concluded,  that  our  guinea-fowls  (JVu- 
mida  meleagru,  Linn.)  are  meant, 
but  their  galea  is  not  red,  but  blue, 
while  the  comb  is  red.  Perhaps  the 
guinea-fowls  are  a  variety  of  both. 

7  Rhodian  hens,  a  particularly 
large  species,  which  like  the  Tana- 
grian  (Paus.  ix.  22,  4)  were  kept  for 
their  pugnacity.  See,  on  the  subject 
of  cock-fights,  Becker^s  Chaneiet^ 
English  Edition,  p.  64.  n.  6  ;  p.  193. 
Colum.  viii.  2,  5,  prefers  the  native 
species ;  sect.  12 :  Rhodit  generis  aui 
Medici  propter  gravitatem  neque 
patres  nimis  salacesy  nee  faeundm 
matres.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tial, iii.  58, 17.  in  the  vUla  of  Fausti- 
nus,  which  he  calls  a  r%u  verum, 

^  It  does  not  appear  clear  how  it 
was  possible  to  keep  pheasants  in  the 
farm-yard,  for,  according  to  our  expe- 
rience, they  never  become  thoroughly 
domesticated,  but  return  to  their  free 
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placed  under  them  to  hatch,  by  the  steward, — all  collected 
cackling  and  coaxing  round  the  steward's  wife,  who  scat- 
tered food  among  them  from  the  lap  of  her  gown.  A 
brood  of  doYOs^  too  would  ever  and  anon  make  a  descent 
in  the  midst  from  the  tower-like  pigeon-cots,  whilst  turtle 


natural  haunU  as  soon  as  they  are 
unconfined.  Yet  PaUadius  speaks 
(i.  29)  of  the  breeding  of  them,  as 
fowls  in  the  yard,  and  Martial  re- 
counts among  the  poultry  that  ran 
about  the  villa  of  Faustinus,  the 
tmptorum  phasiana  Colehorum.  It 
is  perhaps  best  explained  by  what 
ColnmeUa  says,  viii.  10,  6:  Aique 
ea  genera f  qum  intra  septa  villa  ci- 
baniur  (galline,  columbae,  turtures, 
turdi)  fere  persecuti  sumut:  nunc 
de  his  dicendum  est,  quibus  etiam 
exitus  ad  agrestia  pabula  dantur. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  perhaps 
reckon,  besides  the  peacocks  and 
guinea-fowls,  the  pheasants  also. 
Palladius  recommends  that  the  eggs 
should  be  hatched  by  hens. 

>  The  taste  for  beautiful  pigeons, 
carried  almost  to  a  passion,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  modem  times ;  the  ancients 
also  indulged  in  it.  Plin.  z.  37,  43, 
says :  Et  harum  amore  insaniunt 
muUi ;  super  tecta  exadifieant  tur- 
res  its,  nobilitatemque  singularum  et 
origines  narrant,  vetere  Jam  exem- 
pio,  L,  Axius,  eques  Ramanus,  ante 
bellum  civile  Pompeianum  denariis 
quadringeniis  singula  paria  vendi^ 
tavit,  ui  M,  Varro  tradit.  The  pas- 
sage of  Varro  is,  lii.  7,  10 :  Paren- 
tes  eorum  Ronuty  si  sunt  fmrmosi, 
bono  colore,  integri,  boni  seminisy 
paria  singula  vulgo  veneunt  ducenis 
nummis,  neo  non  eximia  singulis 
nUllibus  nummum,  quas  nuper  cum 
mereator  tanti  emere  vellet  a  L.  Axio^ 
equite  Rom,y  minoris  quadringentis 


denariis  daturum  negavit.  And  this 
happened  in  the  time  of  Varro,  seve* 
rioribus  temporibus,  as  Columella 
says.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  this 
extravagance  was  carried  much  far- 
ther,  viii.  8,  10:  Nam  nostri  pudet 
seculi,  si  credere  volumus,  inveniri 
qui  quatemis  millibus  nummum  61- 
nas  aves  mercentur.  There  were 
two  chief  sorts :  wild  doves,  and  house- 
doves.  Varr.  sect.  1 :  Duo  enim  gene* 
ra  in  'wepi4rrepoTpo<f>eiu  esse  solent, 
Unum  agreste,  ut  alii  dicunt,  saxa* 
tile,  quod  habetur  in  turribus  ao  co* 
luminibus  villa — alterum  genus  illud 
eolumbarum  est  clementius,  quod  cibo 
domestieo  contentum  intra  limina  ja- 
nu<E  solet  pasci.  The  pigeon-houses 
or  cots,  were  built  like  turrets,  on  the 
highest  points  of  the  villa  (Col.  viii.  8); 
according  to  Pallad.  i.  24,  in  pra* 
torioy  i.e.  above  the  mansion.  The 
wails,  both  inside  and  out,  were  paint- 
ed of  a  bright  white  colour,  which 
the  doves  liked.  CoL  sect.  4 ;  Pall. ; 
Ovid,  Trist.  i.  9,  7,  refers  to  this : 

Aspids  ut  veniant  ad  Candida   tecta  oo- 
lumbie, 
Accipiat  nulla*  acvdida  turrii  aves? 

The  number  of  pigeons  kept  must 
have  been  immense.  Varro  says,  sect. 
2,  in  uno  {irtpi<rr«poTpo<f>eltp)  sape 
vel  quinque  millia  sunt  inclusa.  That 
carrier-pigeons  were  also  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  shewn  by  Pliny,  z.  37, 63 : 
Quin  et  intemuniiiB  in  rebus  magnis 
fuere,  epistolas  annexas  earum  pe- 
tUbus  obsidione  MuHnensi  in  oastra 
eonsulum  Decimo  Bruto  mittente. 
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and  ring-doves^®,  caught  at  great  pains,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  field-fares,  were  to  be  scon  confined  in  par- 
ticular pens  where  they  were  fed. 

Not  less  pleasmg  was  the  sight  of  the  yegetable  and 
fruit-gardens  surrounding  the  villa.  Long  beds  of  aspa- 
ragus, whose  delicate  red  shoots  were  just  piercing  the 
crust  of  the  soil,  were  interspersed  with  thick  parterres 
of  lactuca,  the  opening  dish  of  the  meal ;  here  the  brown- 
ish-red Ciecilian,  there  the  yellowish-green  large-headed 
Cappadocian  species.  In  one  part  flourished  great  plots  of 
Cuman  and  Pompeian  kale,  the  tender  buds  of  which 
afforded  a  favourite  dish,  as  well  for  the  frugal  meal  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  for  the  table  of  the  gourmand.  In  another, 
numerous  beds  of  leeks  and  onions ;  besides  spicy  herbs,  the 
pale  green  rue,  and  the  far-smelling  mint,  as  well  as  the 
eriica,  which  many  secretly  indulged  in,  and  the  mysterious 
powers  of  which  were  unequivocally  demonstrated  by  the 
numerous  young  population  around  the  villa;  and  innu- 
merable rows  of  mallows,  endives,  beans,  lupins,  and  other 
vegetables. 

Further  on,  the  imposing-looking  orchards  extended, 
in  which  were  to  be  found  the  most  noble  sorts  of  fruit. 
Crustumian  and  Syrian  pears,  and  mighty  volema,  among 
the  native  Falernian  and  other  species ;  and  not  less  con- 
spicuous were  the  apples,  among  which  were  the  delicious 
honey-apples,  a  species  of  quicker  growth  than  the  others, 
and  already  ripe.  Then  there  were  the  various  kinds  of 
early  and  late  plums,  quinces,  cherry-trees,  the  boughs  of 
which  were  laden  with  the  reddening  fruit,  peaches  and 
apricots,  fig-trees  with  their  sweeter  winter-fruits,  and  the 
nuptial  walnut  with  its  strong  and  wide-spreading  branches. 


'^  The  gourmands  of  Rome  were 
not  content  with  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  tame  pigeons,  but,  for  an  es- 
pecial deUcacy,  ring  and  turtle-doves, 
palfimbi,  turtures^wext  snared,or  their 
nest»  taken.  As  these  would  not  breed 


in  confinement,  (iUA.  viii.9,  id  gentu 
in  omithtme  nee  parit  nee  exdudii^) 
they  were  placed  in  a  dark  receptacle 
under  the  pigeon-house,  and  fattened 
for  the  Uble.  Pall  i.  3ft.  Cf.  Mart. 
ziii.5l,  and  iii.47,  turdorum  atronn. 
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But  more  delightful  than  all,  was  the  cheerful  and 
contented  appearance  of  the  numerous  members  of  the 
country  family,  who  did  not  perform  an  imposed  task  like 
slaves,  but  with  healthful  and  joyous  looks  seemed  every- 
where to  be  cultivating  their  own  property.  The  gentle 
disposition  of  the  master  was  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  villicus,  the  indefatigable  but  just  overseer  of  the 
whole ;  and  Gallus  would  rather  have  dismissed  an  useless 
slave  from  his  family,  than  have  borne  to  see  him  labouring 
on  his  property  laden  with  chains,  and  dragging  logs  after 
him.  Hence  each  one  discharged  his  duties  willingly  and 
actively,  and  hastened  cheerfully  in  the  evenings  to  the 
great  kitchen,  which  served  as  the  common  abode  of  all,  in 
order  to  rest  from  their  daily  toil,  and  amid  incessant  talk^ 
to  take  their  evening  meal. 

Such  happened  to  be  the  sight  which  greeted  Gallus 
on  his  arrival,  for  it  was  this  point  that  he  first  reached, 
as  in  order  to  have  gone  at  once  to  his  villa,  he  must  have 
taken  at  Minturnse  the  more  inconvenient  route  behind  the 
Massican  hills,  by  way  of  Sucssa  Aurunca.  Hearty  as  his 
reception  was,  and  willingly  as  he  would  have  inspected, 
even  the  same  day,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  villa, 
still  he  longed  too  much  for  repose  after  the  exertion  of 
his  journey  to  prolong  his  stay  there,  especially  as  the  bath 
and  meal  prepared  at  his  own  house  awaited  his  arrival ; 
so  he  continued  his  journey  without  stopping.  A  broad 
alley  of  plane-trees  led  by  a  gentle  slope  up  to  his  resi- 
dence ^^  which  was  built  not  so  much  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  as  in  conformity  with  good  taste  and  utility.  The 
front,  situated  to  the  south-east,  formed  a  roomy  portico, 
resting  on  Corinthian  pillars,  before  which  extended  a 
terrace  planted  with  flowers,  and  divided  by  box-trees  into 


>^  The  description  of  the  vUUt 
urbana,  the  pratorium,  as  the  manor- 
house  was  cidled,is  Uken  from  Pliny *s 
Epistles,  partly  from  ii.  17,  and 
partly  from  t.  6.    Id  the  main  points 


the  author  has  followed  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  simple  Laurentinian 
villa.  The  Tusculan,  as  described 
in  the  second  letter,  inresents  great 
difficulties. 
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small  beds  of  yarious  forms;  while  tho  decliyity  sloping 
gently  down,  bore  figures,  skilfully  cut  out  of  the  box- 
trees,  of  animals  opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  prepared 
for  attack,  and  then  gradually  became  lost  in  the  acanthus 
which  covered  with  its  verdure  the  plain  at  its  foot. 

Behind  the  colonnade,  after  the  fashion  of  the  city, 
was  an  atrium,  not  splendidly  but  tastefully  adorned,  the 
elegant  pavement  of  which,  formed  to  imitate  lozenges,  in 
green,  white,  and  black  stone,  contrasted  pleasantly  with 
the  red  marble  that  covered  the  walls.  From  this  you 
entered  a  small  oyqX peristylium^*,  an  excellent  resort  in  un- 
favourable weather ;  for  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  were 
closed  up  with  large  panes  of  the  clearest  lapis  specularis, 
or  talc,  through  which  the  eye  discovered  the  pleasant 
verdure  of  the  soft  mossy  carpet  ^^  that  covered  the  open 
spsuse  in  the  centre,  and  was  rendered  ever  flourishing  by 
the  spray  of  the  fountain.  Just  behind  this  was  the  regular 
court  of  the  house,  of  an  equally  agreeable  aspect,  in  which 
stood  a  large  marble  basin,  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of 
shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  On  this  court  abutted  a  grand 
eating-hall,  built  beyond  the  whole  line  of  the  house '^ 
through  the  long  windows  of  which,  reaching  like  doors 
to  the  ground,  a  view  was  obtained,  towards  the  Auruncan 
hills  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  into  the  graceful  gardens ; 


^^  The  reading  in  O  litera  si- 
miliiudinem,  (Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17,  4), 
has  been  followed,  where  D  and  also 
A  are  read.  The  argument  in  sup. 
port  of  D  as  opposed  to  the  other  two 
letters,  suits  only  the  A,  for  the  Ro- 
man O  was  no  circle,  but  an  oval. 
Priorum  autem  duarum  Hterarum 
fomuu  poHus  per  drculum  et  trian- 
ffulum  eJppresMuset. 

^'  The  moss  in  the  impluvium, 
which  was  protected  from  the  sun  by 
cloths  spread  over  it,  is  alluded  to  by 
Plin.  xiz.  1,6:  Rubeni  ( vela)  in  eatfis 


tedium  ei  museum  a  sole  de/enduni. 

*^  The  ancient  houses  were  not 
built  rectilinearly,  as  ourt  are,  but 
symmetry  was  sacrificed  to  comfort, 
and  as  it  was  thought  desirable  to  catch 
the  sun*8  rays  as  much  as  possible, 
especially  in  the  winter-time,  several 
rooms  were  built  projecting  from  the 
line  of  the  building.  Such  an  one 
though  at  a  comer  of  the  baUding, 
was  that  described  by  Pliny,  U.  17, 
8 :  AdnecHtur  angulo  etibietdmm  in 
apsida  eurvatumj  quod  awtbiimm  soHm 
feneitriM  omrdbui  sequUur* 
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whilst  in  the  rear,  a  passage  opened  through  the  cahcediumt 
peristyliumy  atrium^  and  colonnade  beyond  the  ocyatuSt  into 
the  open  air. 

This  Cyzicenian  saloon  was  bordered  on  the  right  by 
different  chambers,  which  from  their  northerly  aspect  pre- 
sented a  pleasant  abode,  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  more 
to  the  east  lay  the  regular  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms.  The 
first  were  built  outwards  semicircularly,  in  order  to  catch 
the  beams  of  the  morning  light,  and  retain  those  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  The  internal  arrangements  were  simple,  but 
comfortable,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  green  pros- 
pect around;  for  on  the  marble  basement  were  painted 
branches  reaching  inwards  as  it  were  from  the  outside,  and 
upon  them  coloured  birds,  so  skilfully  executed,  that  they 
appeared  not  to  sit  but  to  flutter**.  On  one  side  only  was 
this  artificial  garden  interrupted  by  a  piece  of  furniture, 
containing  a  small  library  of  the  most  choice  books  *^  The 
sleeping  apartment  was  separated  from  it  merely  by  a  small 
room,  which  could  in  winter  be  warmed  by  a  hypocaustum, 
and  thus  communicate  the  warmth  to  the  adjoining  rooms 
by  means  of  pipes  *^  The  rest  of  this  side  was  used  as  an 
abode  for  the  slaves,  although  most  of  the  rooms  were 
sufficiently  neat  for  the  reception  of  any  friends  who  might 
come  on  a  visit  *^. 

On  the  opposite  side,  which  enjoyed  the  full  warmth 
of  the  evening  sun,  were  the  bath  rooms  and  the  sphosris- 
terium,  adapted  not  merely  for  the  game  of  ball,  but  for 


>»  Plin.  Ep.  V.  6,  22.  Est  et 
aliud  eubiculum  a  projeima  piatano 
viridef  et  umbrosumy  marmore  excuU 
turn  podio  tentu:  neo  cedit  gratis 
marmoru  ramot  inndentetqtte  rami* 
ave$  imitata  pictura. 

>•  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  8.  Parieti 
eju9  in  bibiiothectstpeoiem  armarium 
interium  e»t^  quod  wm  legendum 
iibris,  8€d  kctitandot  eapit. 


^7  See  the  Excursus  on  The  Ro- 
man House, 

18  We  see  that  the  slaves  did  not 
always  inhabit  smaU  bad  cells,  from 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  9.  Reliqua  part 
lateris  hnjus  eervorum  libertorum^ 
que  usibus  detinetur,  plerieque  tarn 
mundit,  ut  accipere  hospitee  poim 
eint> 
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nearly  every  description  of  corporeal  exercises,  and  spacious 
enough  to  hold  several  different  parties  of  players  at  the 
same  time.  There  Gallus,  who  was  a  friend  to  bracing 
exercises,  used  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bath,  either  by 
the  game  trigon,  at  which  he  was  expert,  or  by  swinging 
the  halteres,  and  for  this  purpose  the  room  could  be 
warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  pipes,  which  were  conducted 
from  the  hypocaiLstum  of  the  bath  under  the  floor  and  along 
the  walls.  Lastly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colonnade, 
forming  the  entrance,  rose  turret-shaped  buildings^',  in  the 
different  stories  of  which  were  small  chambers,  or  triclinia, 
affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  smiling  plains. 

The  garden  around  the  villa,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  its  position,  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  one  of  which  in  ingenuity  and  quaintness  of  orna- 
ment, was  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  most  renowned  gardens 
in  the  old  French  and  Italian  style.  No  tree  or  shrub  dared 
there  to  grow  in  its  own  natural  fashion,  the  pruning  knife 
and  shears  of  the  topiarim  being  ready  instantly  to  force 
it  into  the  prescribed  limits.  Hence  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  green  walls  of  the  smoothly-clipped  hedges,  diversi- 
fied only  by  flower-beds,  which,  like  the  xystus,  were  par- 
titioned off  by  box-trees  into  several  smaller  ones,  exhaust- 
ing in  their  shape  all  the  figures  of  geometry.  Here  and 
there  stood  threatening  forms  of  wild  beasts,  bears  and 
lions,  serpents  winding  themselves  round  the  trees,  and  so 
forth ;  all  cut  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  gardener  out  of 
the  green  box,  cypress,  or  yew-trees.  The  reluctant 
foliage  had   been   even   constrained  into  the  imitation  of 


"  Two  such  turrea,  edifices  raised 
several  stories  above  the  rest  of  the 
building,  were  in  the  Laurentian 
VilU.  Plin.  ii.  17,  12.  Therein  were 
several  ditr.td'f  small  lodgings  parti- 
tioned off,  or  consisting  of  more  or 
less  chambers ;  they  are  only  men- 
tioned  in  villas,  or  similar  possessions, 
and  frequently  the  expression  seems 


to  mean,  separate  smaU  houses,  un- 
connected with  the  main  building. 
See  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6,  20.  Cf.  Turneb. 
Adv.  zxiv.  4.  In  this  sense  turns  is 
used  by  Tibullus,  i.  vii.  19 : 

Utque  maris  Tastum  pruspedst  tunibus 

cquor 
Prima  ratem  ventis  oedcrt  doeta  Tyros? 
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letters,  and  colossal  characters  could  be  read,  indicating  in 
one  part,  the  name  of  the  owner,  in  another,  of  the  artist 
to  whose  invention  the  garden  owed  its  present  appearance. 
There  were  also  artificial  fountains,  environed  by  master- 
works  of  sculpture,  between  which  glistened  the  round  tops 
of  lofty  orange-trees,  with  their  golden  fruit. 

Fashion  required  such  a  garden,  which  in  fact  was  but 
little  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  Gallus.  He  liked 
not  this  constraining  of  nature  into  uncongenial  forms,  and 
much  preferred  lingering  in  the  other  and  larger  portion, 
where  the  course  of  nature  was  imrestrained,  and  only 
prevented  by  the  gardener's  arranging  hand  from  growing 
wild.  Shady  groves  of  planes  alternated  with  open  patches 
of  green,  which  were  bounded  again  by  laurels  or  myrtle- 
bushes.  Instead  of  the  artificial  fountains,  a  Umpid  brook 
meandered  by  the  aid  of  skilful  direction  through  the  park, 
sometimes  foaming  in  tiny  cascades  over  fragments  of  rock, 
and  then  collecting  in  basins,  where  tame  fishes  would  con- 
gregate to  the  bank  at  an  accustomed  signal,  and  snap  up 
the  food  thrown  to  them^.  On  rounding  the  corner  of  a 
thicket,  the  character  of  the  park  suddenly  changed ;  for 
passing  from  a  spot  of  apparently  perfect  unconstraint, 
you  entered  a  neatly-kept  plantation  of  fruit-trees  and 
vegetables,  which  amidst  the  vanities  of  the  park  forcibly 
reminded  you  of  a  modest  little  farm^^     From  hence  you 


^  An  instance  of  this  sort  is  ad- 
duced by  Mart.  iv.  30,  which,  al- 
though a  miserable  piece  of  flattery 
to  Domitian,  can  hardly  be  thought 
altogether  fictitious. 

Quid  quod  novnen  habent,  et  ad  magistri 
Vocem  quisque  tui  Yenit  citatua. 

Eren  in  the  present  day,  fish  are 
taught  to  congregate  near  the  bank, 
at  the  sound  of  a  bell»  or  some  other 
signal. 

^*  Such  an  imUalio  rurit  was  also 
to  be  found  in  the  middle  of  the 


splendid  park  of  Tuscum.  Plin.  Ep. 
V.  6,  35.  Does  the  ridicule  of  Martial 
(iii.  48)  allude  to  the  same  thing  ? 

Pauperis  exstnixft    oellam,   sed  vendidit 
Ollus 
PrsHlia :  nunc  cellam  pauperis  Ollus  ha- 
bet 

An  humble  hut  in  such  a  sketch,  as 
with  us  a  hermitage  or  Swiss  cottage, 
would  not  appear  at  aU  inconceivable 
in  the  mid«t  of  such  a  host  of  other 
vagaries ;  especially  as  Martial  re- 
fers to  ptisdia^  under  which,  in  this 
case,  all  landed  property  is  com  pre- 
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passed  into  a  straight  alley  of  plane-trees,  clad  from  the 
trunk  to  the  loftiest  branches  with  dark  green  iyy,  which 
climbing  from  one  tree  to  another^  hung  down  in  natural 
festoons.  This  was  the  hippodrome^  which,  after  extending 
more  than  a  thousand  paces  in  a  straight  line,  made  a 
semicircular  turn,  and  then  ran  back  parallel  to  the  first 
alley.  Adjoining  this  was  a  second  shady  path  for  a  similar 
purpose,  enclosing  one  great  oyal,  which,  howeyer,  being 
less  broad  than  the  other,  was  only  used  for  a  promenade 
in  the  lectica.  Not  far  from  hence  was  the  most  captiyating 
spot  in  the  garden,  where  tall  shady  elms  entwined  with 
luxuriant  vines,  enclosed  a  semicircular  lawn,  the  green 
carpet  of  which  was  penetrated  by  a  thousand  shooting 
yiolets.  On  the  farther  side  rose  a  gentle  ascent,  planted 
with  the  most  varied  roses,  that  mingled  their  balmy  odours 
with  the  perfume  of  the  lilies  blooming  at  its  foot.  Beyond 
this  were  seen  the  dark  summits  of  the  neighbourmg 
mountains,  while  on  the  side  of  the  hill  a  pellucid  stream 
babbled  down  in  headlong  career,  after  escaping  from  the 
colossal  urn  of  a  nymph,  who  lay  gracefully  reclined  on 
the  yerdant  moss^,  dashed  over  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  then 
with  a  gentle  murmur  yanished  behind  the  green  amphi- 
theatre. This  was  the  favorite  resort  of  Gallus.  There, 
under  the  influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  bacchic  and  erotic 


bended.  But  a  safer  interpretation 
would  be  to  refer  it  to  poorlj-fitted. 
up  cells  in  the  bouse  itself,  to  which 
the  wealthy  owner,  surfeited  with 
splendour,  might  retreat  under  the 
pretence  of  a  fit  of  abstinence ;  as  is 
often  mentioned  by  Seneca,  C<nu.  ad 
Helv,  12,  Sumunt  quosdam  die$, 
cum  jam  Wot  divitiarum  Udium 
cepii,  guibus  humi  cement,  et  re- 
moio  auro  argenioque  fictilibtu 
utantur,  Ep.  18.  Ntm  eft  nunc, 
quod  ejrisHmea  me  ducere  te  ad  mO' 
dieoM  emnat  et  pauperum  eelkuy  et 
quidquid  aliud  est,  per  quod  lururia 


divitiarum  t^dio  ludit;  £p.  100. 
Detit  sane  varietae  marmorum  et 
conciaura  aquarum,  euUcuiie  tntor- 
JIuentium  et  pauperie  celta  et  quid- 
quid  aiiud  luxuria  non  contentu 
decore  simplid  miscet, 

**  After  an  antique  painting  in 
Mus.  Borb.  ii.  teT.  36.  *«  A  Naiad  in 
a  verdant  plain  sitting  on  a  moss- 
covered  stone,  with  her  right  arm 
above  her  head,  and  her  left  rest- 
ing on  an  urn,  fnm  which  flowed 
on  the  grassy  ground  the  scattered 
moisture  of  its  limpid  waters.** 
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ddties,  statues  and  groups  of  whom  embellished  the  inter- 
yals  between  the  tall  elms,  he  had  written  the  majority  of 
his  most  recent  elegies;  there  had  he,  with  Virgil,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Lycoris,  whiled  away  many  happy  hours ;  there 
was  he  sure  of  being  discovered  on  the  coming  morn. 

But  the  remainder  of  this  day  was  devoted  to  refresh- 
ment and  repose ;  even  his  customary  game  of  ball  before 
the  refreshmg  plunge  into  the  cold  swimming  bath  was 
omitted,  and  early  after  the  meal  he  retired  to  enjoy  a 
comfortable  repose  in  his  own  chamber. 


SCENE   THE    SIXTH. 


LYCORIS. 

POMPONIUS  had  hurried  away  from  Gallus  with  the 
haste  of  a  man,  on  whose  steps  success  or  ruin  do* 
pended.  Lost  in  thought,  ho  had  neither  regarded  the 
salutations  of  the  friends  who  met  him,  nor  heard  the 
declamations  of  the  ill-humoured  Calpumius,  and  had 
scarcely  remarked  that  his  tardy  companion  had  separated 
from  him  at  the  forum  transitorium,  and  taken  the  di- 
rection of  the  forum  Romanum.  Halting  suddenly,  he 
changed  his  rapid  run  into  a  slow  and  contemplative  walk, 
then  stopped  still,  contracting  his  forehead  in  profound 
reflection,  and  striking  his  hand  on  his  breast  ^  as  if  to 
summon  forth  the  thoughts  within.  He  drew  himself 
slowly  up  to  his  full  height,  resting  the  left  hand  against 
the  hip,  and  with  the  right  vehemently  slapping  his  thigh  : 
but  still  no  light  seemed  to  penetrate  the  chaos  of  his 
ideas.  He  snapped  his  fingers  fretfully,  shook  his  head,  as 
if  he  had  renounced  the  intended  errand,  but  presently  his 
movements  became  more  tranquil;  and  placing  his  hand 
under  his  chin,  he  appeared  to  hold  firmly  to  one  idea. 
A  maUcious  and  triumphant  smile  played  about  his  mouth. 


*  As  the  language  of  grimace  is 
very  expressive  of  natioDal  peculiari- 
ties, especially  among  more  southern 
nations,  it  is  the  more  interesting  to 
consider  the  passages  in  the  ancient 
writers,  which  contain  descriptions  of 
this  nature.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  on  which  this 
narration  is  based,  is  Plant.  Aft/. 
Ghr,  ii.  2,  46,  where  the  attitudes  of 
Paliestrio,  who  is  brooding  over  a 
scheme,  are  ponrtrayed  in  the  most 
lively  colours.  Periplectomenes,  who 
is  observing  him,  thus  speaks : 

....  Uluc  fifl  vide. 


Quemadmodum  abstitit,  seven  firaote  cuns 

cogitans. 
Pectui  digitis  pultat,  cor  eredo  evoeatu- 

nim  eat  forat. 
Ecce  avortit,  nisus  Ueva ;  in  femine  habet 

IcYsm  manum; 
Deztera  digitif  rationem  oomputat,  frricns 

femur 
Oexterum  ita  vehementer,  quod  tactu  cgre 

■uppetlt 
Concrepuit  dig! tU ;  labont  crebio,  oommu> 

tat  status. 
Ecoereautemcapltenutat;  non  placet  quod 

repperit. 
Quidquid  est  incoctum  non  expromet ;  bene 

coctum  dabit. 
Ecce  autem  aBdiflcat ;  oolumnani  mento  suf • 

ftilsit  suo. 
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as  he  turned  suddenly  and  called  the  slave  who  stood  at 
a  little  distance,  surveying  him  with  astonishment. 

*  Hasten  home  immediately/  said  he,  *  bid  Dromo  repair 
without  delay  to  the  tabema  of  the  tensor  Licinus*,  and 
await  me  there.  But  be  quick.'  Away  ran  the  slave; 
Fomponius  proceeded  on  his  way  alone,  at  an  increased 
speed,  and  having  stopped  before  a  handsome  house  in  the 
Carince^,  knocked,  and  inquired,  'Is  your  lord  at  home?' 
'To  you,  yes  I'  replied  the  ostiarius ;  *to  others,  in  the 
forum.*  Fomponius  hurried  through  the  atrium.  A  cu- 
hicularius  announced  and  ushered  him  into  a  room,  where 
a  powerful  looking  man,  of  middle  age,  with  a  full  round 
face  and  rather  vulgar  features,  was  reclining  on  a  leotus 
and  looking  over  accounts.  JNTear  him  stood  a  freed-man 
with  the  counting  board*,  and  on  an  adjoining  table  were 
piled  up  two  heaps  of  silver  coin,  between  which  stood  a 
purse,   probably,  of  higher  value:   various  accounts,  pu^ 


'  Licinus,  the  name  of  a  hair- 
dresser and  barber,  celebrated  in  his 
day,  and  made  known  to  posterity  by 
Horace's  mention  of  him.  Art.  Poet. 
301.  He  is  said  to  have  become 
wealthy  by  means  of  his  art,  and  to 
hare  received  honours  by  the  favour 
of  Augustus.  He  caused  a  costly 
monument  to  be  erected  to  himself, 
which  drew  forth  the  following  epi- 
gram: 

Mannoreo  tumulo  Lidnus  jacet;  at  Cato 
nullo; 
Pompeius  parvo.    Quis  putet  e«e  dem? 


*  Carinie  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  streets  or  rather  regions 
of  Rome,  {lautte  Carirug,  Virg.  ^n. 
viii.  361) ;  it  was  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Esquilinus.  It  conUined  the 
palaces  of  most  of  the  nobles,  as 
Pompeius,  Q.  Cicero,  and  others, 
and  also  the  most  resp'ectable  Urn' 
stritus,  to  which  number  that  cer- 


tainly  did  not  belong,  in  which  Phi- 
lippus  saw  Vultejus:  Cultello  pro- 
prios  purgantem  ieniter  ungues. 
Hot.  Ep.  i.  7,  51* 

*  On  a  relief  in  the  Mus,  Cap. 
iv.  t.  20,  supposed  to  be  the  adop- 
tion of  Hadrian  by  Trajan,  a  man 
lies  on  a  lectus,  holding  in  the  right 
hand  a  purse,  and  in  the  left  a  roll. 
By  his  side  sits  a  matron  (Plotilla), 
and  at  his  feet,  behind  the  couch, 
stands  a  man,  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  counting-board,  or  tablet,  on 
which  money  is  reckoned,  and  to 
which  he  points  with  the  fore-finger 
of  the  right  hand.  He  is  thought  to 
be  a  libripens  :  but  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  this  surmise, 
it  is  certain  thai  a  scene  might  very 
well  be  represented  in  which  a  roaster 
is  casting  up  accounts  with  his  dit- 
peruatoTy  or  procurator. 
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gillares  with  the  stylus,  and  an  inkstand  and  writing- 
reed  ^  were  lybg  around. 

'Hail, Largus!'  cried  Pomponius,  as  he  entered.  'Hail 
to  you,  also  I'  replied  the  man ;  'but  what  brings  you  hither 
for  the  second  time  to-day  ?'  Pomponius  cast  a  suspidous 
glance  at  the  freed-man,  who,  at  a  nod  from  Largus,  made 
his  exit  '  Good  news  V  was  at  length  his  answer.  '  Gallus 
leaves  Rome  this  very  morning,  in  order  that  he  may 
forget  in  the  country  the  vexations  of  yesterday.' 

*  Goes  he  to  his  villa?'  enquired  the  astonished  Largus 
as  he  raised  himself.  '  Aye  to  the  villa,  which  is,  I  hope, 
soon  to  be  yours,'  replied  the  other.  '  He  will  take  care 
that  you  find  the  house  and  garden  in  the  best  condition.' 

'And  do  you  call  this  good  news?'  asked  Largus. 
^  Was  it  not  our  plan  to  elicit,  by  the  help  of  the  mighty 
Falemian,  something  of  treasonable  import  from  this  pas- 
sionate braggart?  Will  you  send  into  Campania  the 
witnesses  whom  I  pay  with  heavy  coin,  and  the  liberty- 
heroes  who  must  draw  him  into  their  giddy  projects  ?  Or 
do  you  imagine  that  Augustus  will  assign  more  importance 
to  discontented  expressions,  uttered  at  a  retired  villa,  amidst 
a  parcel  of  peaceful  peasants,  than  to  the  voice  of  rebellion 
at  Rome?' 

'All  very  true'  retorted  Pomponius.  'But  have  we 
not  already  preceded  far  enough?  The  copies  of  the 
pompous  inscriptions  on  the  Temples  and  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  complaints  of  Petronius  about  the  oppresuon 
of  the  country,  and  the  highly  treasonable  talk  of  yes- 
terday— do  you  want  more  threads  still,  from  which  to 
weave  a  most  inextricable  net?  Or  will  you  wait  till  his 
presence  in  person  prove  the  nullity  of  our  accusations? 


*  TbU  description  is  taken  from 
a  IMdnting  of  Herculaneum,  in  which 
a  large  purse  lies  fastened  up  between 
two  heaps  of  monej :  before  it  stands 
an  inkstand  with  a  writing-reed  lying 
upon  it,  and  further  on,  a  roU  half 


open,  with  a  label  hanging  down, 
pugiliares  with  a  stplus,  and  a  tablet 
with  a  handle,  on  which  are  teen 
figures  and  writing.  See  Mus.  Both, 
i.  18,  for  an  engra? ing  of  this. 
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till  Augustus'  old  friendship  for  him  reyive,  and  his  false 
accusers  meet  with  something  more  than  ridicule?  No, 
far  better  is  it  that  he  go,  and  without  expecting  it,  receive 
the  blow  which  \k  already  prepared  for  him.  Then  his 
villa  to  you:  his  house  in  Rome  to  me,  and,' — ^here  he 
stopped. 

Largus  had  placed  his  hand  on  his  brow  musingly, 
*  You  may  be  right,'  said  he :  *  but  do  you  feel  confi- 
dence in  the  witnesses  of  yesterday?' 

*  As  much  as  in  myself,'  replied  the  other.  *  Still  I 
will  have  him  watched  at  the  villa.  There  are  malcon- 
tents too  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  will  quickly  muster 
around  him.  But  doubtless,'  continued  he,  looking  the 
while  at  the  table  near  him,  'doubtless,  we  shall  want 
money,  with  which  to  bribe  his  slaves  and  a  witness.' 

♦What  again?'  exclaimed  Largus,  unwillingly.  'Did 
not  I  only  the  other  day  pay  you  forty  thousand  aes- 
terces  ?' 

*  Certainly  I'  said  Pomponius.  *  But  you  do  not  reflect 
what  an  expense  it  is  to  me  to  be  always  keeping  the 
society  of  Gallus;  what  I  have  to  pay  to  fishmongers, 
bakers,  butchers,  gardeners,  and  poulterers;  what  sums 
I  have  to  disburse  for  baths,  ointments  and  garlands^— ^ 
forty  thousand  sesterces  are  but  a  mere  pinch  of  poppy- 
seeds  for  an  ant-hill^.  And  yet  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  received  by  the  spies,  and  Gripus,  the  indispensable 
slave  of  Gallus,  to  whom  indeed  I  ])romised  again  to-day 
to  pay  four  hundred  denarii.    We  must  give  up  the  entire 


'  Thete  were  the  kind  of  people 
from  whom  were  procured  the  daily 
Deoessariea.  In  Plautus,  Trin.  ii.4. 8, 
when  Lesbonicus  demanded  from  the 
•lave  an  account  of  the  money  which 
he  had  received,  the  latter  replied  : 

ComcMim,  expotum,  ezunetum,  elotum  In 

balineis. 
Pitcator,  i>Litor  abstulit,  lanii,  coqui, 
Alitoret,  myropolie,  aucupn. 

[gal] 


and  Gnatho  in  Ter.  Eun,  iL  2,  26. 

says: 

Concurrunt  Icti  mi  ob? iain  cupediarii  om- 


nes* 


Cetarll,  lanli,  coqui,  tutont,  piscatoret. 

7  These  are  the  words  of  the  Tri. 
nummus  :  Confit  cito,  quasi  si  tu  ob- 
jicias  formieis  papaverem. 
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enterprize  if  you  grudge  the  bait  ifherewith  to  cat<;h  the 
fiflhV 

^  You  come  too  often/  said  Largus ;  '  your  bait  is  an 
expensive  one,  and  after  all  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  fish 
wiU  bite,  or  no.    But  be  it  so.    What  sum  do  you  require  ?' 

*Only  twenty  thousand.  Not  more  than  you  have 
often  lost  at  dice  in  a  single  night.' 

*Well  then,  you  shall  have  them;  or  will  you  have 
gold  ?'  With  these  words  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  the 
purse,  told  forth  some  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  gave 
the  purse  with  its  remaining  contents  to  Pomponius^ 
'Only  mind,'  added  he,  'that  these  are  the  last' 

Pomponius  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant,  though  un- 
attended by  a  slave ;  the  twenty  thousand  pieces  being  too 
pleasant  a  burden  for  him  to  scruple  about  carrymg  them 
himself.  He  cast  the  bag  into  the  folds  of  his  toffc^  agreed 
on  a  rendezvous  for  the  evening,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
tabema,  where  he  had  commanded  his  slave  to  meet  him. 
He  there  found  a  comical  little  person  already  waiting  for 
him ;  whose  huge  and  unshapely  head  sitting  closely  upon 
his  shoulders,  as  if  he  had  no  neck,  ragged  red  hur  and 
purple  lips  contrasting  strangely  with  the  blackish  tint  of 
his  face,  from  which  a  couple  of  most  cunning  eyes  gleamed 
forth,  fat  pot-belly  and  equally  substantial  pair  of  short 
legs,  which  had  a  secure  basis  in  his  large  broad  feet, 


■  A  very  favourite  companion  of 
those  who  made  a  small  sacrifice  in 
order  to  get  a  larger  gain,  was  that 
borrowed  from  angling,  and  it  was 
especially  applied  to  heredipetec,  le- 
gacy .hunters,  who  sent  presents  to 
those  on  whose  property  they  had  a 
design.  The  saying  was  as  common 
then  as  now,  *  To  throw  a  sprat  to 
catch  a  salmon.*  So  says  Mart.  vi. 
B3,  5x 

Munera  magna  tamen  mbit,  led  mUit  in 
hamo: 


SO  also  ▼.  18, 7 : 

Imitantur  hamos  dona. 
Cf.  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  5,  2d. 

'  If  forty  aurei  were  coined  out  of 
the  libra  of  gold,  the  aureu$  would 
have  weighed  1^  scruples,  and  been 
worth  144  HS,^  reckoning  the  scruple 
at  ao  HS.^  in  which  case  139  aurei 
would  have  made  up  the  sum  of 
20,000  IIS. 
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formed  a  complete  caricature  '^.  But,  in  spite  of  his  cor- 
pulence, his  whole  figure  was  full  of  life  and  activity ;  with 
keen  eye  he  observed  every  thing  that  passed  around  him, 
and  none  of  the  conversation,  or  news  that  the  company 
leisurely  discussed,  escaped  his  attentive  ear.  Having  per- 
ceived the  entrance  of  his  master,  he  approached  him  with 
a  careless  salutation. — '  It  is  well  that  you  have  already 
arrived,'  said  Pomponius,  looking  round  the  tabema  for 
some  seat,  where  he  might  speak  to  his  slave  without  being 
overheard :  but  the  tonstrina  was  too  full  of  company  to 
allow  of  it^^  Whilst  on  the  one  side  the  tensor  and  his 
assistants  practised  their  art;  encircling  one  with  a  linen 
cloth,  passing  the  razor  over  the  chin  of  another,  or  pulling 
out  with  a  fine  pair  of  tweezers,  from  a  third,  a  few  hairs 
which  disfigured  the  smoothness  of  his  arm ;  on  the  other 
were  formed  several  knots  of  idlers,  who  were  conversing 
upon  the  news  of  the  day. 

'  There  is  no  place  here  free  from  listeners,'  said 
Pomponius ;  '  but  in  every  part  are  people,  who  without 
being  asked,  or  paid  for  it,  busy  themselves  about  other 
persons'  business ^^  Come  into  the  street;  we  shall  be 
quieter  in  the  adjoining  basilica.'  The  slave  followed  him. 
'  Dromo,'  began  his  master,  as  they  gained  the  street,  '  I 
have  an  important  commission  for  you,  and  rely  upon  your 


^^  So  Harpax  de«cribefi  Pseudolus. 
Plaut.  P»eud.  iv.  G,  120 : 

Buftu  quiflam,  Tentriotut,  cruris  sum,  sub* 

nigcT, 
Ifagno  capite,  acuUs  oculis,  ore  rubicundo 

admodum, 
Magnis  pedibus. 

A  similar  description  of  the  Pteudo- 

Saurea  Leonidas,  is  given  in    the 

AsinariOf  ii.  3,  20  : 

ICacUentis  malis,  ruftilus,  aliquantum  yea- 

triotus, 
Tniculentis  ocuUs,  commoda  statura,  tristi 

fronts* 

>i  In  the  tonsirinay  the  hair  was 
cut,  the  beard  shorn,  aud  the  nails 


cleaned. 

I'  This  is  undoubtedly  the  sense 
of  the  proverbial  saying  in   Plaut. 
Trttc.  i.  2,  36.    Suo  vestimento  ei 
cibo  alienis  rebus  curare.  The  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  that  whoever  is  not 
in  the  service  of  another,  is  not  called 
upon  to  busy  himself  with  that  per- 
son's affairs.    So  in   PlauN  Rudeiu, 
i.  2.  91,  the  master  says  to  his  »lave, 
who  is  pursuing  with  his  eyes  the  two 
women  swimming  towards  them : 
Si  tu  de  illarum  ccvnaturus  vesperl  cs, 
lllis  curandum  ceiueo,  Soepamio. 
Si  apud  me  esurus  es,  mi  operam  dari  vulo. 

4 — 2 
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caution  and  activity  in  the  execution  of  it.  Gallus  traveli 
this  morning  to  his  Campanian  TiHa.  Lycoris  is  to  follow 
him  to  BaisB.  I  suspect,  in  consequence  of  the  suddenness 
of  his  departure,  that  he  will  summon  her  thither  in  writing. 
Do  you  take  care  that  the  letter  comes  into  my  hands. 
Employ  every  means, — trickery,  treachery,  corruption, 
every  thing  save  violence.* 

*  Very  good,'  replied  the  slave ;  *  but  corruption  re- 
quires money;  and  the  tabellarii  of  Gallus  are  the  most 
honest  donkeys*^  in  existence.  Gripus  could  certainly  be 
of  assistance  to  us,'  he  continued  thoughtfully  ;  *  but  he  is 
an  insatiable  fellow,  who  never  does  any  thing  without 
being  well  paid  for  it.' 

*  There  shall  be  no  lack  of  money,'  interrupted  Pom- 
ponius,  as  he  produced  the  purse.  *  Here  is  gold !  pure 
gold!  which  will  buy  him  drink  in  the  popince  for  months. 
Come  into  the  basilica^  that  I  may  give  it  you.' 

*  Now  then,'  said  Dromo,  '  we  shall  be  able  to  manage 
it.  But  suppose  the  communication  of  Gallus  were  to  be 
an  oral  and  not  a  written  one?     But  Til  provide  for  that 


*'  The  Romani)  had  a  vast  num. 
ber  of  words  of  abuse,  many  of  which 
were  very  coarse.  Sec  Plaut  Pseud. 
i.  3,  126,  where  however  only  a  smaU 
selection  is  to  be  found.  They  sel- 
dom used  the  name  of  any  animal  as 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  comnionly 
happens  amongst  us.  The  bos  was 
never  a  word  of  abuse;  but  not  so 
asinus,  as  Ter.  Adelph,  v.  8,  12 : 

Quid  tu  autem  huic«  asine,  auiwultas? 
Besides  canis^  the  use  of  which  was 
very  common,  vervex,  sheep,  simple- 
ton,  sometimes  occurs,  as  Juv.  x.  dO : 
Magnet  poise  viroa  vervecum  in  patrio  nasci: 
and  Plaut.  Merc.  iii.  3,  6, 

Itane  veto,  vervex,  intio  eas. 
The  following  were  also  frequently 
made  use  of^-^hireus,  ( Plaut.  Most, 

Oermanla   illuvlea,  ruiUcu*,    hircus    >ura 
fuia. 


i.  1, 39),  verres,  ( Plaut.  Mii.  Ghr,  iv. 
2,  63.)  vuUurius^  and  cuculut;  but 
more  frequently  with  a  special  re- 
ference, than  as  general  words  of 
offence.  So,  for  instance,  in  Plaut. 
Pseud,  i.  2,  4, 

Neque  homines  magls  atiiioa  ucquam  vidi, 
ita  plagis  coalK  callent, 

it  refers  to  their  laziness  and  insensi- 
bility to  blows.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Ter.  Eunuch,  iii.  5,  50, 

Turn  equidem  istuc  oa  tuum  impudens  vi- 

dere  nimium  vellem : 
Qui  eiset  »tatu%  flabellulum  tenere  t«  aii- 

num  tantum, 

it  merely  means  a  man  who  is  fit  for 
nothing,  has  no  skill,  as  in  the  pro* 
verb,  Asinus  ad  Hbiamy  Qit  ad  lyram, 
[So  also  hirsula  capella  was  said  of 
dirty.lookingmen,  Juv.v.  156;  Amm. 
Marc.  xvii.  12 ;  xxiv.  8.] 
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also ;  rely  upon  me,  that  before  the  bell  summons  to  the 
bath,  you  shall  have  the  letter,  or  measures  shall  at  least 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  any  message  reaching  Lycoris 
except  through  you.' 


The  sixth  hour  was  past,  and  there  was  less  bustle 
in  the  popince.  Only  here  and  there  remained  a  guest, 
who  could  not  break  from  the  sweet  mead,  and  the  maid 
who  waited  on  him ;  or  was  still  resting,  heavy  and  over- 
come by  his  sedulous  attentions  to  the  fluids.  In  a  small 
taberna  of  the  Subura  sat  two  slaves,  draining  a  goblet, 
which  apparently  was  not  their  first.  The  one  was  a 
youth  of  pleasing  exterior,  numbering  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  whose  open  and  honest-looking  countenance 
was  in  a  rubicund  glow,  while  his  reddening  neck  and  the 
swelling  veins  of  his  full  round  arms  shewed  plainly  that 
the  earthen  vessel  before  him  had  contained  something 
besides  vinegar".  The  other,  whose  age  might  be  between 
thirty  and  forty,  inspired  the  beholder  with  less  confidence; 
his  bold  and  reckless  mien,  lips  turned  up  scornfully,  and 
rough  merriment,  betokened  one  of  those  slaves  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  kind  disposition  of  their  master,  and  the 
thickness  of  their  own  backs,  were  accustomed  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  elm-staves  and  thongs  in  the  world. 

*But  now  drink,  Cerinthus!'  exclaimed  the  latter  to 
his  younger  companion,  as  he  quaffed  the  remainder  of  his 
goblet.  Why,  you  take  it  as  if  I  ordered  nothing  but 
Vatican,  and  yet  the  landlord  has  given  us  the  best  Sabine 
in  his  cellar ;  and  I  assure  you  that  the  Falemian  that  I 
slily  sipped  behind  the  column  at  the  late  banquet,  was 
scarcely  so  good.' 


'*  Vinegar-irater,  posca^  a  com- 
mon drink  of  toldiere  in  the  field, 
(Span.  Hadr,  10),  as  well  ai  of 
•Uvei.  Plant.  Mil.  iii.  2,  23. 

Alii  ebiii  sunt,  alii  poacani  potitant 


Palsstrio  is  evidentlyhimself  amongst 
those  who  indulge  in  posca,  whilst 
Sclederus  and  Lucrio  intoxicate 
themselves  bj  wine. 
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*In  truth,  Qripus/  answered  the  young  slave,  *the 
wine  is  excellent,  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  drinking  too  much. 
My  temples  bum,  and  if  I  taste  more,  I  may  be  tipsy 
when  I  go  to  Lycoris.  You  know  how  Gallus  insists  on 
order  and  punctuality.' 

*  Gallus,  indeed !'  said  the  other,  '  why  he  drinks  more 
than  we  do.  Besides,  he  has  to-day  gone  into  the  country, 
and  the  old  grumbler  Chresimus  with  him;  therefore  we  now 
are  free,  and  moreover  it's  my  birth-day,  and  as  nobody 
has  invited  me,  why,  TU  be  merry  at  my  own  expense.* 

As  he  thus  spake,  a  third  person  entered  the  popina. 
*  Ah  I  well  met,'  cried  the  fat  little  figure ;  '  I  salute  ye 
both.' 

*  Oh !  welcome  Dromo,'  exclaimed  Gripus,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  his  appearance.  '  You  have  come  at  the  hap- 
piest possible  moment.  Our  lord  is  set  out  on  a  journey, 
and  I  am  now  celebrating  my  birth-day  ^^* 

*  How,  your  birth-day  ?  Excellent !  We  must  make 
a  rich  offering  to  the  genius.  But  by  Mercury  and  La- 
verna,  your  glasses  are  empty.  Holloa!  damsel,  wine 
here  I  Why,  by  Hercules,  I  believe  ye  have  ordered  but 
a  glass  each.  A  lagena  here  I'  cried  he,  throwing  a  piece 
of  gold  on  the  table,  '  and  larger  goblets,  that  we  may 
drink  to  the  name  of  our  friend.' 

The  lagena  came.  *The  name  has  six  letters,*  ex- 
claimed Dromo ;  '  let  six  cyathi  be  filled.'^  '  But  not 
unmixed,  surely?'  put  in  Cerinthus.  'What  cares  the 
genius  about  water  ?'  replied  the  other.  *  To  Gripus' 
health  I       How,    Cerinthus,    you    won't    shirk,    surely  ? 


[>^  The  celebration  of  the  birth- 
day  amongst  the  Romans  is  frequently 
mentioned.  On  this  day  they  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  to  their  pro- 
tecting genius,  and  to  invite  their  re- 
lations and  friends  to  festivities. 
{natalieut  dapes).  Varro,  Censor, 
2 ;  Ovid.  Trisi.  iii.  13,  13 ;  Tibul.  i. 


7,  49;  ii.  2,  1;  Pers.  iL  1;  vl.  18; 
Juv.  xi.  83 ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  6 ;  Mart, 
xi.  65 ;  X.  27 ;  Oell.  xix.  9 ;  and  fre- 
quently in  Plautus.  The  friends  who 
came  brought  congratulations  and 
presents.  Mart. viii.  64;  is.  64.  Many 
ancient  monographies  treat  of  this 
custom.] 
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Bravo!  drained  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  genius  maj 
look  down  brightly  upon  us.  So  Gallus  has  departed  from 
Rome  f  To  the  Falernian  region  for  certain  ?  Well,  he 
knows  how  to  live  I  An  excellent  master  I  We^U  drink  to 
his  well-being  also.  Actually  just  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Now,  Gerinthus,  health  to  your  lord  I*  *  Long  life 
and  happiness  to  him,'  cried  the  other,  already  intoxicated, 
as  he  emptied  the  goblet. 

'  One  thing  is  still  wanting.  Gome  hither,  Ghione,  and 
drink  with  us.    By  Hercules,  though,  a  spruce  lass.' 

'  True,'  stammered  out  Gerinthus,  with  some  difficulty, 
as  he  drew  the  unresisting  damsel  towards  him ;  '  you  seem 
to  me  even  prettier  than  before  ^^.'  *  Oh !  that  is  because 
you  are  now  in  merrier  mood,'  replied  the  female,  smiling. 
'Yes,"*  cried  he,  'the  proverb  is  true  which  says  that 
"  without  Geres  and  Bacchus,  Venus  is  but  a  frosty  affidr.'" 
*What  say  you?'  interrupted  Gripus,  who  thought  this 
was  the  right  moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme ; 
'she  was  always  pretty;  Lycoris  herself  has  not  finer 
eyes.' 

The  name  struck  the  ear  of  Gerinthus,  in  spite  of  his 
drunkenness,  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  He  tried  to  spring 
up,  but  his  feet  refused  their  office,  and  he  leaned  reeling 
against  the  damsel. 

*  What's  the  matter,  man  ?  Whither  would  you  go  ?' 
exckumed  the  other  two.  'To  Lycoris,'  stammered  he. 
'You  don't  suppose  I'm  drunk,  do  ye?'  'Oh  no,'  said 
Oripus,  '  but  you  seem  weak  and  fatigued.'  '  How  ?  I 
fa- fatigued  ^^?'     He  tried  to  depart,  but  after  a  few  paces 


'*  In  Terent  Eun.  iv.  6,  4,  this  U 

said  bj  Chiemes,  who  is  someirhat 

tipsy,  to  Pythias,  and  she  answers 

similarly : 

CH.     ■  Yah  1  qusnto  nunc  fimnotlor 

Videre  mihi  qumm  dudum.     PY.  Cexte 

tu  quidem  pol  multo  hUartor. 
CH.    Vrrbum  hciele  hoe  venim  cnt:  Sine 

Cerart  et  Uboro  IHftt  Vcnut. 


"  In  Plant.  Most.  i.  4, 18,  where 
the  drunken  Callidamates  is  led  in  by 
his  maid,  the  latter  says,  Madsi  homoj 
and  the  drunken  man  summers  out 
in  reply,  iun^  me  ais  ma-ma-madere. 
The  same  authority  affords  us  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  picture  here  given. 
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sank  down.  *  Take  a  sleep  for  a  little  while/  said 
Qripus,  '  and  let  me  have  charge  of  your  letter,  and  I'll 
immediately  carry  it  to  its  destination/  The  drunken  man 
nodded  assent,  and  produced  the  tablets.  Dromo  obtained 
from  the  landlord  a  place  for  the  unconscious  slave  to  sleep 
in,  paid  the  score,  and  hurried  off  with  Gripus. 


The  bustle  of  the  day  had  ceased,  the  last  twilight  of 
evening  was  already  beginning  to  yield  to  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  all  who,  but  a  few  hours  before,  were  en- 
livening the  streets,  had  now  retired  home  to  rest.  In 
the  Subura  alone,  the  business  of  the  day  had  subsided, 
but  only  to  be  succeeded  by  activity  of  another  kind. 
Here  and  there  persons  with  muffled  faces  ^^,  gUded  cau- 
tiously along;  and  shrouded  forms  stealing  to  and  fro 
about  the  streets,  shpped  into  the  well-known  ceZte,  or 
sought  new  acquaintances  in  houses,  the  doors  of  which, 
adorned  with  foUage,  and  lit  up  with  numerous  lamps, 
announced  them  to  bo  newly-opened  temples  of  Venus  ^^ 


'^  On  such  occasions  to  avoid 
being  recognised,  the  garments  were 
drawn  over  the  head,  or  it  was  con- 
cealed in  a  cucullus.  So  we  read  of 
Antonius,  who  wished  to  surprize  his 
love.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31 :  Domum  venii 
eapUe  obvoluto,  Juv.  vi.  330 : 
lUa  Jubet  nimto  Juvenem  propenre  cucullo ; 

and  viii.  145  : 

noccurnus  adulter 
Tempora  Santonioo  veUk  adopcrta  cucullo. 

Cf.  Ruperti  in  iii.  170 ;  Jul.  Cap.  Ver, 
4 :  Vagari  per  tahemat  ae  lupana- 
ria  ohteeto  capite  cucuilione  vulgari 
viaiorh.  See  the  Excursus  on  The 
Male  Autre. 

1*  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  street-lighting  at  Rome, 
tm  very  late,  as  no  mention  is  made 


of  it  before  the  fourth  century.  As 
far  as  Rome  is  concerned,  I  find  no 
proof  of  it  at  all.  For  the  passage 
quoted  from  Am.  Marc.  xiv.  refers 
not  to  Rome,  but  to  Antiocbia;  odAi- 
bitis  paucit  clamferro  suecinctis  twf- 
peri  per  tabernas  palabaiur  et  com- 
pUOy  qtkFriiando  Gracosermone^eujuM 
erat  impendio  gfuiruty  quid  de  C«- 
sare  quisque  seniirei.  Et  fute  emifi' 
denier  agebat  in  urbe^  ubi  pemoC" 
lantium  luminum  claritudo  dierum 
solel  imitari  fulgorem.  The  lighting 
of  the  streets  in  Antiocbia  in  the 
fourth  century,  had  already  been 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  pas- 
sages of  Libanius.  In  another  pas- 
sage of  the  Cod.  JutHn.  viii.  12,  19, 
the  lighting  of  the  baths  merely  ia 
meant;  concerning  which  see  the  £i- 
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Now  and  then  a  door  would  gape,  and,  the  curtain  being 
drawn  aside,  allowed  a  glimpse  into  brilliantly-lighted 
chambers,  where  youths,  surrounded  by  unblushing  females 
in  immodest  costumes,  were  passing  their  time  in  riotous 
enjoyment  **.  Here  and  there,  too,  sat  some  rejected  lover, 
on  the  solitary  threshold  of  a  hard-hearted  libertina,  hoping 
by  entreaties  and  perseverance  to  soften  the  coy  beauty ''. 


cuTsas  on  The  Baths,  Lastly,  the 
burning  of  the  Christians,  Tacit 
Annal,  xt.  44,  cannot  possibly  afford 
any  proof  of  a  regular  lighting. 

General  illuminations  of  whole 
towns  however  were  not  unusual  a- 
mong  the  ancients.  Apart  from  the 
usage  of  the  Egyptians  and  Jews, 
(Biihr  ad  Herod,  ii.  62),  perhaps  the 
earliest  known  instance  of  it  in  Rome 
is  that  where  this  honour  was  paid  to 
Cicero  after  the  queUing  of  the  Cati- 
line conspiracy.  Plut.  Cic.  22 :  Ta  ik 
<PwTa  TToWd  KaTtKafiire  touv  <rr€' 
vcnrod«,  Xafiirdiia  Kal  daiat  l<rrw»- 
Twv  iir\  Tal^  Oupai9.  Caligula  caused 
the  bridge  of  Puteoli  on  which  he 
dined  to  be  brilliantly  Ulurainated. 
Dio.  Cass.  lix.  17:  to  tc  Xoi-n-dv 
Ttjv  I'lfiepav  Kal  Tf}v  i/ujcra  iraaay 
eloTiddtiaaVf  iroWod  fikv  avTodey 
0C0T^«,  iroXXov  ik  Kal  eV  TtSif  6p£v 
hriKdfi^l/airriK  (r<^i(ri.  tow  ydp  x««»- 
piov  fiijvoeiiou^  oifTOi  nrvp  travra- 
X^*v  Kaddirtp  iv  OeaTpta  tivl  iieiX' 
drif  wcrrt  fiijiefiiav  alaOijaiv  tov  a^O' 
Totv  yev«(r6at.  When  Tiridates  en- 
tered Rome  with  Nero,  the  whole  city 
was  lUuminated.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixiii.  4 : 
Kal  trdcra  fitv  *}  itSKk  iKtKSerfiirro  Kal 
0ai<rt  Kol  vrcipavfofiaeriv.  This  was 
80  also  when  Nero  returned  from 
Greece.  Dio  Cass.  Ixiii.  20;  and 
when  Septiniius  Severus  made  his 
entrance,  Ixxiv.  1 :  {^  re  ydp  ttoXiv 
vdaa  dvdtvL  t«  Kal  id<pvai9  (larre- 
4>d»ioTOf  Kal  l/uarfocv  7roiKi\oi9  jire- 
KScTfiffro,   ipmri  re   Kal   dufiidfiaaiv 


eXafjLire :  and  in  honour  of  Aureliua 
Zoticus  under  Elagabalus,  Ixxiv.  16. 
Martial  mentions  such  illuminations, 
X.  6,  4  : 

Quando  erit  iUe  <Ues,  quo  campus  et  arbor 
et  omnU, 
Lucebit  Latia  culta  fenestra  nuru? 

[See  further  Stat  Siiv.  i.  2,  231 ;  4, 
123;  iii.  6,  62—70;  Arrian.  Epict.  i. 
19,  24 ;  ii.  17,  17 ;  TertuU.  de  Idol. 
15;  App.  Met.  iv.  26  ;  Claudian.  de 
Nupt.  206 ;  Prudent,  contra  Symm. 
ii.  1009;  Pacat.  Paneg.  Theod.97.] 
Of  the  custom  here  mentioned  of 
decking  with  garlands  and  illumin- 
ating new  iupanariGf  as  if  it  was  the 
house  of  a  bridal,  Lipsius,  Elect,  i.  3, 
has  spoken.  He  cannot  affirm  that 
this  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  times* 
as  the  proofs  of  the  fact  are  only  de- 
rived from  Tertullian,  Apologet,  35  : 
Cur  die  lalo  non  laureis  postes  ad^ 
nmbramus9  nee  lucemis  diem  in» 
fringimus  9  Ilonesta  res  est  solem' 
nitate  publico  exigente  inducere 
domui  tu^  habitum  alicujus  novi 
tupanaris.  Secondly,  Ad  uxor.  ii. 
6 :  procedit  de  janua  laureata  et 
lucernata,  ut  de  novo  consistorio  /•• 
bidinum  publicarum.  The  same  was 
the  case  on  birth  and  wedding-days. 
See  also  Ferbar.  de  lucem,  sepulcral; 
Demiuer  on  Juvenal,  xii.  92. 


^  Such  is  reaUy  related  by  Petron. 


c.7. 


>i  See  Horat.  iii.  10,  i.  25 ;  Tib. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  street,  where  the  ascent  of  the 
CoBlian  hill  commenced,  there  stood,  somewhat  retired,  a 
small  but  cheerful-looking  house,  which  had  evidently 
nothing  in  common  with  the  public  resorts  of  the  vicinity; 
for  there  was  no  taberna  to  be  seen,  nor  was  the  threshold 
crossed  by  the  step  of  any  visitor ;  it  might  almost  have 
been  supposed  uninhabited,  but  for  the  gleam  of  lamps  that 
pierced  through  some  of  the  windows.  Now,  however, 
two  men  might  be  seen  approaching  the  vestibulwn,  both 
dressed  as  slaves,  with  the  pcenula  drawn  over  their  heads. 
The  shorter  of  the  two  stopped  at  some  distance  off, 
while  the  other,  whose  carriage  seemed  to  accord  but  ill 
with  his  dress,  went  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

'  Who  arc  you  ? '  enquired  the  ostiarius^.  '  A  tahel- 
lariua  from  Gallus.'  The  porter  opened  the  door  and  de- 
manded the  letter.  'My  commission  is  an  oral  one,'  said 
the  other;  'lead  me  to  Lycoris.**  The  porter  surveyed 
the  muffled  stranger  doubtingly.  *  Why  does  not  Cerinthus 
come?'  he  inquired.  'He  is  sick,'  was  the  reply:  'but 
what  does  it  concern  you  to  whom  my  lord  entrusts  his 
messages  ?    It  is  late ;  conduct  me  to  your  mistress.' 

Lycoris  was  occupied  in  packing  various  sorts  of  female 
ornaments,  in  a  neat  box  of  cedar-wood,  placing  them  for 
security  between  layers  of  soft  wool.  Her  light  tunica, 
without  sleeves,  had  become  displaced  by  her  movements, 
and  sUdden  down  over  the  left  arm^,  disclosing  something 
more  than  the  dazzling  shoulder,  upon  which  the  black 
hair  descended  in  long  ringlets.    She  was,  it  is  true,  no 


i.  1,  66;  Prop.  L  16;  Ovid.  ^mor. 
i.6,ii.l9,  21. 

"  So  the  ostiarius  inquired  of  An- 
toniuM,  who,  on  knocking,  stated  him- 
iclf  to  be  a  tabeiiarius,  Cic.  PhiL  U. 
31 :  Janitors  Qui*  tu9  A.  Marco: 
Tabeliarius, 

'*  So  manj  passages  of  this  kind 


could  be  adduced  in  justification,  that 
it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  to 
point  them  out  particularlj.  The 
wide  opening  for  the  neck,  and  the 
broad  holes  for  the  arms,  caused  the 
light  tunica,  on  every  occasion  of  the 
person's  stcoping,  to  slip  down  over 
the  arm.  Artists  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  fond  of  this  drapery. 
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longer  in  possession  of  the  youthful  freshness  and  child-like 
naivete  that  had  fixed  the  love  of  Gallus  when  first  he  saw 
her,  but  the  exquisite  roundness  of  her  form  was  not  less 
attractive  than  ever,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five^  she 
was  still  a  blooming,  beauteous  woman.  Her  several  female 
attendants  were  also  busy  packing  up  apparel  and  other 
things  in  filat  baskets  and  boxes,  and  every  thing  gave 
symptoms  of  preparation  for  a  journey. 

*  Lay  the  palla  once  more  under  this  press,'  said  she 
to  the  maidens,  *  and  the  tunica  also.  Have  you  put  in 
the  stomachers,  too,  Cypassis  ?'  The  damsel  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  '  Then  go  and  see  with  Lydus  and  Anthrax 
about  the  plate  necessary  to  be  taken  with  us^.  The  hand- 
msudens  departed.  Lycoris  was  putting  together  some 
necessaries  for  the  toilet,  when  the  porter  announced  the 
messenger  from  Gallus.  *  At  last !'  said  Lycoris.  *  Admit 
him.' 

The  ostiarius  bade  the  person  come  in,  and  then 
retired  to  his  post ;  but  the  mysterious  behaviour  of  the 
pretended  tabellarius  had  made  him  uneasy,  and  he  there- 
fore directed  a  female  slave,  who  met  him,  to  watch  by  the 
door  of  her  mistress.     The  slave  placed  her  ear  agsunst 


**  An  accurate  calculation  of  the 
age  of  Ljcorit  in  the  year  728,  a.u.c. 
is  neither  possible,  nor  of  any  im- 
portance here.     If  we  suppose  the 
Echguet  of  Virgil  to  have  been  writ- 
ten 718  A.u.c,  and  that  Lycoris  was 
at  that  time  a  girl  of  lifteen,  she 
would  have  been,  at  the  period  of  the 
downfall  of  Gallus,  of  the  age  as- 
signed here  to  her,  twenty-five.    [If, 
as  Serv.  (an  Virg.  Ed,  x.  1 )  sutes, 
and  Hertzberg  {qwtsL  Propertian. 
tpedm)  moie  recently  affirms,  Lyco- 
ris was  identical  with  the  iU-renowned 
paramour  of  Antonius,  Cytheris,  (a 
freed  woman  of  Volumnius  Eutrape- 
lus,)  she  must  have  been  of  the  same 
age  as  OaUus,  twenty-eight  years  old 


in  718,  and  not  far  removed  from 
forty  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Gal- 
lus.  Respecting  Lycoris  and  Cythe- 
ris, see  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  24;  ad  AH,  x. 
10,  16;  adFam.  ix.  26;  Plut.  Ant, 
9;  Plin.^.JV.  viii.l6;  SchoLCrug. 
ad  Hot,  Sat  i.  2,  66, 10,  77.] 

''  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  persons 
used  to  uke  their  own  plate  with 
them,  even  on  short  journeys,  because 
the  inns,  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
were  but  mean.    Mart.  vi.  04 1 

Ponuntur  semper  chrysendeU  Calpetiano, 
Sive  fori*,  leu  cum  ctmat  In  urbe  domi. 
Sic  etum  in  stabulo  temper,  sic  ccraat  in 
agro. 
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the  door,  but  the  curtain  within  deadened  the  sounds,  and 
she  could  hear  nothing  distinctly.  At  last  their  conversa- 
tion became  more  animated,  and  their  voices  louder ;  the 
door  opened,  and  the  man  hurried  hastily  away,  disguised 
as  he  had  entered.  The  attendant  found  Lycoris  in  the 
most  extreme  state  of  excitement  *  We  must  away  from 
hence  this  very  night,'  cried  she.  *  Send  Lydus  to  me.* 
The  slave  received  orders  to  hire  two  rhedoR  immediately. 
The  preliminaries  of  the  journey  were  then  hastened,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  third  night-watch,  Lycoris,  with  a 
portion  of  her  slaves,  was  already  beyond  the  Capenan 
gate. 


SCENE   THE    SEVENTH. 


A   DAT   IN   BAIJE. 

IF  any  place  of  antiquity  could  lay  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  very  abode  of  pleasure  and  free  living,  it  assuredly 
iras  Bai8e^  by  far  the  most  renowned  bathing-place  of  Italy, 
and  selected  equally  by  Aphrodite  and  Comus,  as  by  Hy- 
gieia,  for  a  favourite  residence.  Nature  had  decked  the 
coast  of  Campania,  on  which  Baia)  was  situated,  with  all 
the  charms  of  a  southern  climate.  Art  and  the  taste  of  the 
Boman  patricians  had  still  further  heightened  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  by  the  erection  of  magnificent  villas.  The 
lofity  towers*  of  these  gorgeous  palaces  which  lined  the 


*  Baiae  asserted  a  decided  pre- 
eminence amongst  the  numerous  baths 
of  Ital7,.( whence  Martial,  vi.  42, 7, 
amongst  manj  other  baths,  mentions 
Bai  prineipes,  and  its  name  is  used 
by  poets  as  an  appellation  for  baths 
generally,  TibuU.  iii.  5,  3 ;  Mart.  z. 
13,  3),  and  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  in  general  a  most  attractive 
place,  and  life  there  to  be  the  most 
pleasant : 
NuUus  in  orbe  linuf  Baiis  prclucet  amorois, 

says  Horace,  EpisL  i.  1,  83 ;  and  all 
writers  making  mention  of  it  concur 
in  this  eulogy.  Mart.  zi.  80.  Andr. 
Baccius  {de  Thermis^  p.  162)  briefly 
extols  its  advantages.  *  The  city  lay,* 
says  he,  'on  the  left  shore  of  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hiUs  covered 
with  green :  to  the  north,  at  a  distance 
of  five  Roman  miles,  {millia  poM- 
9uum)y  lay  Cumae,  three  miles  nearer 
the  Lacos  Avemus ;  southwards,  dis- 
tant three  miles,  was  Misenum,  and 
Puteoli,  the  same  distance  across  the 


Bay.  The  extraordinary  mildness  of 
the  climate  made  it  an  agreeable  place 
of  sojourn,  even  in  winter,  and  there 
was  no  season  of  the  year  when  the 
trees  did  not  present  fruits,  and  the 
gardens  flowers.*  Comp.  Strabo,  ▼.  4, 
187;  I^io  Cassius,  xlviii.  51. 

'  By  towers  are  to  be  understood 
parts  of  the  house,  built  several  stories 
above  the  rest  of  the  building,  to 
allow  of  a  distant  prospect.  Pliny 
had  two  such  in  his  lAturendnum, 
He  says  of  one  (ii.  17^  12) :  Ilinc  tur^ 
ris  erigitur,  tub  qua  dusta  du€ty  totu 
dem  iti  ipsa :  praterea  ccenatio,  qum 
latissimum  mare,  l<mgis*imum  Hiuiy 
amcenisstmoM  villas  prospicil.  So  the 
turres  (TibuU.  i.  7}  19)  appear  to  be 
rightly  explained  by  Heyne.  It  may 
be  well  imagined  that  the  viUs  around 
Bais,  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
displayed  everywhere  the  most  mag. 
nificent  views,  were  also  provided 
with  such  turres.     The  environs  of 
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coast,  commanded  a  view  right  across  the  bay  to  the  open 
sea,  whilst  the  villas  of  more  humble  pretensions,  erected  by 
the  more  serious  men  of  former  times ^,  looked  down  like 
strong  castles  from  the  neighbouring  heights.  Just  oppo- 
site, and  in  the  du*ection  of  the  not  far  distant  Nauplia,  lay 
tlie  fair  Putcoli.  On  the  right,  after  doubling  the  promon- 
tory, was  Miscnum  with  its  renowned  haven,  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet.  Close  by  lay  Cumas,  hallowed  by  ancient 
sages,  and  near  the  latter  was  the  lake  Avemus,  which,  with 
the  smiling  plain  adjoining  it,  seemed  to  represent  on  earth 
the  contrast  between  the  terrors  of  Ilades,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  Elysium. 

But  fashion  and  the  joyous  mode  of  life,  even  more 
than  the  charms  of  the  scenery,  rendered  Baisd  a  most  de- 
lightful place  of  sojourn.  Besides  invalids  who  hoped  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  healing  springs  and  warm  sulphur- 
baths*,  there  streamed  thither  a  much  larger  number  of 


B«ie  were  not  considered  healthy,  as 
we  sec  from  Gicero*s  letter  to  Dola- 
bdla,  (ix.  12),  and  therefore  the  villas 
were  built  as  far  out  into  the  sea  as 
possible,  and  probablj  higher  than 
was  usual. 

'  Seneca,  who  took  such  offence 
at  the  mode  of  life  at  BaiaB,  that  he 
left  on  the  second  day  after  arriving 
there,  praises  the  choice  of  those  men. 
EpiaU  61.  lUi  quoque,  ad  quo*  pfi- 
moiforiuna  Homani  p&piUi  publico* 
opes  iranstuiit,  C,  Mart  us,  ei  Cn, 
Pompeius,  ei  Caesar,,  extruxerunt 
quidem  villas  in  regione  Baianaf 
sed  illas  imposuemnt  summis  jugis 
nmntium.  They  looked  more  like 
eastra  than  villa.  But  beside  these 
there  were  splendid  palaces  built 
round  the  whole  bay,  which,  with 
the  towns  lying  upon  it,  presented 
the  appearance  of  one  vast  city. 
Straho,   v.  4,  "Aira*  d'   €<rTl  icarc^ 


erKcvaerfievov  (6  KoXiro^)  tovto  fiiw 
Tals  iroXeaiv,  at  S<f>afi9Vf  tovto  8k 
Tttit  olKoSoftlatt  Kal  0irre/ait,  at 
fitTa^b  ffifvexeit  ovtrai  fitdt  ir6\ew9 
&\^iv  TrapexoPTai.  Cf.  Dio  Cass. 
above. 

*  The  springs  at  Baise  were  of 
very  different  ingredients,  and  the 
sanatory  powers  manifold.  Plin. 
zxxi.  2,  2.  Alia  snlphuris,  aRm 
aluminis^  alia  salisj  aUa  nt/rj,  uiim 
bituminiSf  nonnulla  etiam  aeidm 
salsave  mixtura,  vapore  quoque  ipso 
aliqua  prosunt.  Chief  of  aU  were 
the  hot  sulphureous  vapours  which 
sprang  up  in  many  places,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  heights,  and  were 
used  as  baths  to  promote  perspiration. 
Such  sudatoria  were  situated  not  only 
in  the  town  of  Baise  itself,  but  doM 
to  the  spot  where  the  vmpoiin  rose 
from  the  ground.  Vitruv.  ii.  8.  In 
montibus    Cum^norum    ei  Baianis 
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persons  in  health,  having  no  other  end  in  view  than  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  who,  leaving  behind  them  the  cares 
and  formalities  of  life,  resigned  themselves  wholly  to  enjoy- 
ment, in  whatever  shape  it  was  offered.  One  continual 
scUumalia  was  there  celebrated,  in  which  even  the  more 
reserved  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  in- 
toxication of  pleasure,  whilst  follies,  which  in  Rome  would 
hare  drawn  down  reproof,  were  scarcely  regarded  as  impu- 
tations  on  character,  or  such  only  as  the  next  bath  would 
entirely  efface.  The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in 
society  was  of  a  much  more  free  description,  and  none  but  a 
stoic  would  look  askance  when  wanton  ?ietair<B,  surrounded 
by  thoughtless  youths,  skimmed  by,  in  gaudily-painted  gon- 
dolas, while  song  and  music  resounded  from  the  skiffs  of 
many  a  troop  of  revellers,  who  were  rocking  lazily  on  the 
level  surface  of  the  bay. 

Of  course  pleasure  did  not  always  confine  itself  within 
the  bounds  of  innocence,  and  connubial  fidelity  doubtless 


iuni  looa  gwlationibtu  excavata,  in 
quibus  vapor  fervidus  tib  into  ruucens 
ignitvehemerUiaperforateam  terrain, 
per  eumque  manando   in  hi*  iods 
oritur  et   ita   sudationum   egregiaa 
ejfficit  uiUiiates,    These  hot  streams 
of  vapour  were  conducted  by  means 
of  pipes  into  the  buildings.  Dio  Cass, 
xlviii.   51.   T»|V  i*   d'ffiUa    aifTov   ^v 
T«  olAi^fiaTa  fi€T€6apa  {suspensura*) 
did    aaaXijvtav     avdyov<rif    icdirravOa 
avr^  trvpirnvrai.    Of  this  kind  was 
the  bath  ad  myrteta,  celebrated  by 
Hor.  Epiit.  i.  15,  5,  which  also  lay 
outside  the  town,  and  probably  on  an 
eminence,  for  Celsus,  ii.  I7i  says :  Sic- 
cut  ealor  ett—quarundam  natura- 
Hum  sudationum,  ubi  a  terra  profu- 
9%u  calidus  vapor  adificio  includitur^ 
Hcui  super  Baiat  in  myrtetia  ha» 
bemui.    If  the  bath  was  visited  by 
numerous  invalids  on  account  of  the 


efficacy  of  its  waters,  yet,  doubtless, 
far  greater  numbers  came  from  Rome, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  to 
Naples,  and  the  neighbourhood,  which 
seemed  places  created  entirely  for  a 
life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  Strab.  v.  4, 
Batai  Kal  xa  depfid  liSaTa,  to  Kal 
Trp^c  Tpv<ptiv  Kal  irp6^  Otptvwaiav 
vocrtov  iiriTn^eia.  Dio  Cassius,  supra. 
Karao-Kevai  re  ovv  irepl  dfi<p6Tepa 
iroXuT«X«79  9)(riCY}inrat,  kcu  etrriv  «« 
T6  fiiov  diayuiytiif  xai  t*  uKeaiv 
iTriTJideloTaTa,  Hence  Cicero  also, 
{pro  CcbI,  20),  especially  dweUs  on 
the  free  manner  in  which  Clodia  de- 
meaned herself,  not  only  in  urbe,  in 
hortis.hut  in  Baiarum  ilia  celebritate. 
Whenever  it  is  desired  to  fix  the 
number  of  visitors  at  a  bath,  Baias 
is  Uken  as  a  scale  to  go  by.  Strab. 
V.  24 
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underwent  severe  trials*,  to  which  it  not  unfrequently 
yielded.  If  we  consider,  besides,  that  the  sight  of  a 
drunken  man,  fresh  from  the  daily  or  nightly  debauch,  was 
by  no  means  uncommon^,  and  that  gambling  was  carried  to 
a  great  height,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  a  severe 
moralist  should  have  pronounced  the  captivating  spot  to  bo 
*  a  seat  of  voluptuousness,  and  a  harbour  of  vice^.'  Still  it 
must  not  bo  overlooked,  that  this  reputation  was  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  publicity  with  which  pleasure 
was  pursued,  as  well  as  to  a  reckless  display  of  folly,  and 
that  the  wantonness  thei^a  concentrated  in  one  spot,  and 
wholly  unveiled  to  the  public  eye,  was  perhaps  less  deserv- 


*  The  warning  uttered  by   Pro- 

pertius,  i.  11,  27,  to  Cynthia,  is  weU 

known. 

Tu    mode   quamprimum   corruptas  deaere 
Baias; 

Multts  Uta  dabunt  litora  dittidtum; 
Litora  que  fuerant  ca»tis  inimica  puellis: 

Ab  pcreant  Baie,  crimen  amoris,  aquae. 

Martial  jokes  on  a  case  at  Bais,  of  a 
Penelope  becoming  transformed  into 
a  Helen,  i.  63. 

Casta  nee  antiquis  ccdens  Ijpvina  Sabtnis, 
Et  quanivis  tetrico  tristior  i|wa  viro, 

Dum   roodo   Lucrino,   mode  se    pennittit 
Averao, 
Et  dum  Baianis  sepc  fovetur  aquis; 

Incidit  in  flammasjuveneraque,  Mcuta  relicto 
Conjuge  Penelope  venit,  abit  Helene. 

^  Baitu  9ibi  celebrandas  luTuria 
desumsit^  says  Seneca,  Ep,  51  ;  and 
his  picture  of  the  life  there  is  true  in 
the  main,  although  drawn  in  some- 
what glowing  colours.  Videre  ebrias 
per  Hlara  errantes,  et  comissationes 
naviffonHum  et  symphoniarum  can. 
tibus  pertirepentes  lacus,  el  alia, 
qua  velut  toiuta  legibus  lusuria 
non  tantum  peccat,  sed  publicat, 
quid  necesie  ett  $  We  see,  however, 
that  such  charges  as  these  did  not  ap- 


ply first  to  the  more  debauched  time 
of  the  emperors,  for  Coplius  has  similar 
imputaions  cast  upon  him  by  his  ac- 
cusers. Cic.proCcelAb,  Accusatoret 
quidem  libidines^  amoresy  adulteriaf 
Baias,  actas^  convivia^  comiisationes, 
cantiis,  symphoniaSy  naviffia  jactant. 
See  further  Cicero  in  Clod.  4,  adFam. 
ix.  2.  Seneca  particularly  adverts  to 
the  fact  that  people  made  an  open 
display  of  their  debauchery,  and  Ci- 
cero corroborates  his  statement,  at 
least  as  regards  Clodia,  ibui,  20.  iVi- 
hit  igitur  ilia  vicinilcu  redolelf  nihil 
hominumfama  9  nihU  Bairn  denique 
ipsa:  loquunturf  ilia  vera  non  to- 
quunlur  solum,  verum  etiam  pertO' 
nant,  hac  unius  mulieris  libidinem 
esse  prolapsam,  ut  ea  non  mode  soii- 
tudinem  ac  tenebras  atque  h^c  Jioffi* 
iiorum  integumenta  non  qwtraiy  ted 
in  lurpissimis  rebus  frequentissima 
celebritate  et  clarissima  luce  latetur. 
What  this  woman  did  at  Baic,  would 
not  have  happened  so  publicly  at 
Rome. 

7  Seneca,  in  the  often  mentioned 
letter:  diversorium  vitiorum. 
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ing  of  reprobation,  than  the  licentiousness  which,  in  the 
metropolis,  was  hidden  in  darkness  and  carried  on  in 
secrecy.  The  judgment  thus  pronounced  on  life  in  BaisD 
resembles  generally  that  passed  by  Poggi,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  on  Baden  in  Switzerland.  It  might 
almost  be  fancied  from  his  description,  that  the  antique 
mode  of  living  had  obtained  an  asylum  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  that  the  manners  of  Baiie  existed  at  Baden,  in  all  their 
grace  and  refinement,  for  centuries  after  they  had  died 
away  in  their  native  abodes,  and  after  the  whirl  of  delights, 
that  had  animated  this  once  favourite  spot,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  mournful  desolation.  Poggi  could  find  nothing 
repulsive  in  the  unrestrained  merriment  of  Baden,  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  even  in  the  baths  there  com- 
mon to  them  both.  So,  for  the  same  reasons,  many  an 
imputation  cast  on  Baias,  may  admit  of  being  softened,  pro- 
vided the  customs  of  those  times  bo  not  judged  by  those  of 
the  present  day,  nor  a  general  depravity  be  inferred  from 
individual  irregularities. 

Lycoris  had  been  already  some  days  in  Baias  without 
having  informed  Gallus  of  her  arrival ;  for  though  very 
desirous  of  seeing  him  again,  she  was  at  the  same  time  in 
the  most  painful  state  of  indecision,  as  to  whether  she 
should  reveal  to  him,  or  keep  concealed,  the  occurrence  of 
that  evening. 

Pomponius  had  sadly  deceived  himself.  Having  been 
forbidden  the  house,  ho  determined  to  obtain  entrance  by 
personating  a  messenger  from  Gallus,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  intended  journey  to  Baiaa.  With  this  view  he  caused 
her  residence  to  be  watched  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  after  his  conversation  with  Dromo.  As  nobody  entered 
it  who  could  give  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  Gallus, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  slaves  of  Lycoris  had  gone  into  the 
neighbouring  tabem<B  to  purchase  things  that  happened  to 
be  wanted,  or  to  fetch  clothes  from  the  fulloy  he  fancied 
himself  perfectly  secure.  He  dreamt  not  that  old  Chresi- 
mus,  immediately  after  receiving  his  orders,  had  dispatched 
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his  vicariiis  to  Lycoris  to  carry  her  the  sum  of  money  des- 
tined for  her  use,  and  inform  her  of  the  whole  plan  of  the 
journey. 

Pomponius  entered  the  presence  of  Lycoris,  under  the 
pretence  that  Gallus  had  sent  him  to  tell  her  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  he  wished  her  to  remain  at  Rome  during  his 
absence,  or  go  to  the  Tuscan®  baths.  But  when,  wrongly 
interpreting  her  astonishment,  he  proceeded  to  excite  her 
jealousy  by  hinting  that  the  beautiful  Chione  had  accom- 
panied Gallus  to  Campania,  and,  taking  advantage  of  her 
increasing  dbploasure,  approached  confidingly,  and  con- 
jured her  to  renew  their  former  liaison — the  enormity  of 
his  schemes  was  at  once  revealed  to  her.  Full  of  wrath, 
she  spurned  him  from  her,  and  stated  how  well  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  Gallus,  who  had  summoned 
her  to  meet  him  at  Baiae  on  the  following  day.  Pompo- 
nius was  surprised,  but  became  sensible  at  once  that  the 
whole  apartment  shewed  signs  of  an  approaching  journey. 
'  To  Baia},'  said  he,  scornfully,  *  and  then  for  a  cooling  to 
the  snow-fields  of  Moosia!  Out  of  the  thermce  into  the 
frigidariuni^ !' 


"  Italy  was,  and  is  stiU  rich  in 
both  warm  and  cold  medicinal  springs; 
especially  Campania  and  £truria.  Of 
the  latter,  Strabo  speaks,  v.  2.  IIoX- 
X»j  a  Kal  Tvav  QepfjLutv  vidxtov  d<f)' 
Oouia  Kara  ti;i/  Tvpprjvidift  direp  Tip 
trXijaiov  eJvai  ttJ*  'Pfofirjv  oiix  tIttov 
€vavSp€l  Ttov  iv  Bataiv  a  ditavofiav- 
Tai  iroXv  irdmrtov  fidXiara.  Mart, 
▼i.  42,  mentions  a  number  of  spas, 
which  must  all  have  had  a  certain 
celebrity,  since  he  compares  them 
with  the  thermtB  Etrusci, 

Nee  fontes  Aponi  rudes  pucllis, 
Non  molltt  Sioueua,  fervidique 
Fluctus  Paaseris,  aut  supcrbus  Anxur, 
Non  Phoebi  vada,  principetque  Baias. 

Of  these,  four  belong  to  Campania 
and  its  environi,  and  only  one,  Phcebi 


vada^  Casretana  aqua,  to  £truria. 
But  several,  as  the  cold  aqua  Clu- 
sina,  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
therm®  generally.  Naples  also  had 
warm  baths,  which,  however,  from 
its  proximity  to  Baiss,  were  not  much 
frequented.  Strab.  v.  4.  "Ex^i  ^  Kal 
}/  NectiroXtv  6epfioc»v  vJaVwy  iKfioXdt 
Kal  KaraaKeudv  Xovrpoiv  ov  x^tp<>vt 
Tcoi/  €v  Batatv,  iroXit  6k  Tcp  wXfjOei 
Xeiirofiivai, 

^  The  punishment  of  banishment 
was  rendered  more  severe  under  the 
emperors,  and  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Augustus,  by  the  convict 
being  not  only  expelled  from  Italy, 
but  also  exiled  to  some  fixed  spot  in 
a  distant  region.  Monia,  on  the  con- 
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*  Villain  1'  cried  the  enraged  Lycoris,  well  guessing  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  '  worthless  betrayer,  whom  I  hare 
long  seen  through  I  Away !  leave  my  presence,  and  be 
assured  that,  before  three  days  are  past,  Gallus  shall  be 
undeceiyed  about  you!' 

'  As  you  will,'  replied  he^  with  malicious  coldness ;  '  and 
if  you  lack  evidence  I  will  add  a  testimony  from  the  co- 
lumna  lactaria,* 

Lycoris  turned  pale.  Profiting  by  her  confusion,  Pom- 
poniuB  was  again  about  to  approach  her,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  noise  from  the  slave  who  was  listening  at 
the  door.  He  then,  hastily  drew  the  pcmula  over  his 
head,  and  hurried  away. 

His  threats  had  not  failed  in  their  effect.  Fearful  of 
some  new  audacity,  Lycoris  set  out  the  same  night  from 
Rome.  Convinced,  however,  as  she  was,  of  the  necessity 
of  warning  Gallus  against  this  traitor,  she  hesitated  to  see 
him,  for  she  greatly  dreaded  to  make  confession  of  her 
former  guilt.  On  the  third  evening  she  sat  afiSicted  in  her 
own  apartment.  By  her  side  were  two  female  slaves, 
busy,  the  one  in  loosening  her  braided  hair,  and  letting  it 
fall  in  long  ringlets  over  her  shoulders  and  neck,  prepara- 
tory to  collecting  it  in  the  golden  caul ;  the  other,  in  un- 
tying the  snow-white  thongs  of  her  shoes.  On  the  floor 
stood  a  tall  bronze  candelabrum,  partly  of  Tarentine,  and 
partly  of  -^ginetan,  workmanship,  A  beautifully-formed 
winged  sphinx  surmounted  the  delicately-fluted  shaft,  and 
bore  the  plate,  decorated  with  the  ornaments  of  the  Ionic 
capital  ^^  upon  which  was  an  elegant  two- flamed  lamp  of 
the  same  metal,  which  sufficiently  illuminated  the  small 


fines  of  the  Roman  empire,  wm  bb 
terrible  to  the  Romans,  as  Siberia  is  to 
a  Russian.  Ovid,  who  was  banished 
thither,  complained  bitterly  of  its  cli- 
mate and  the  practices  adopted  there. 

*^  This  description  is  taken  from 


a  particularly  elegant  bronxe  candela- 
brum, somewhat  more  than  five  palms 
in  height,  given  in  the  Mv^.  Borb, 
iv.  t.  57,  a  copy  of  which,  with  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject,  is 
given  in  the  Excursus  on  the  tenth 
scene,  The  Lighting, 
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chamber.  Against  one  wall  there  stood  an  elegant  couch 
covered  with  purple,  on  which  Lycoris  could  recline  during 
the  evening,  whilst  her  two  handmaidens  employed  at 
their  looms,  entertained  her  with  the  various  gossip  of  the 
day.  Close  to  this  was  a  small  three-footed  table,  on 
which  the  slave  liad  recently  placed  a  crystal  ewer  of 
fresh  spring-water. 

The  attendant  had  just  taken  .the  shoes  from  the  feet 
of  her  mistress,  when  footsteps  were  heard  at  the  door. 
The  curtain  was  drawn  back,  and  Gallus  entered.  With  a 
cry  of  joy  Lycoris  sprang  up  from  the  cathedra^  and  with 
bare  feet  and  dishevelled  hair,  as  she  was,  threw  herself 
upon  the  neck  of  her  lover". 


Gallus  had  learned  from  the  slaves  who  followed  him 
to  the  villa,  the  hurried  departure  of  Lycoris,  and  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  surprising  her,  when  quite  un- 
prepared to  receive  him.  Intending  only  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Baia),  he  had  hired  lodgings  above  the  grand  bath, 
where  rooms  for  strangers  were  always  ready**.  This 
abode  was  certainly  none  of  the  quietest,  for  the  apart- 
ments beneath  resounded  very  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  most  unpleasant  noises.     At  Baise,  whence  all  serious 


"  See  Tibull.  i.  3,  89. 

Tunc   veniam  subito,  nee   quiaquara  nun- 
tiet  ante, 
Sed  videar  cwlo  miuiu  adeaie  tibi. 
Tunc  roihi,  qualu  cris,  longos  turbata  ca- 
pillos, 
Obvia  nudato,  Delia,  curre  pede. 

^'  There  were  several  public  baths 
in  and  around  Baie,  and  above  them 
were  lodgings  for  the  reception  of 
strangers,  ( Chamhret  ff amies, )  See 
Seneca,  Epitt.  66.  Ecce  varnu  cla- 
mor undique  me  oircumsonal  t  supra 
ipsum  balneum  halnlo.  Another  story 
was  probably  erected  over  the  baths. 


Hence  we  find  in  a  rescript  of  Septi- 
mus Severus  and  Antoninus,  Cod, 
Just.  viii.  10,  I  :  Et  balneum,  ut  de- 
sideras,  exstruere^  et  tedificium  ei 
superponere  potes,  observata  iamen 
for  ma  f  qua  otrteris  super  balneum 
adificare  permittitur,  &c.  There 
were  besides  people  who  made  a  trade 
of  letting  out  lodgings  to  strangers, 
as  was  also  the  case  in  Rome.  This 
was  called  canaculariam  exercere^ 
{Dig,  ix.  3,  6),  which  of  course 
comprehends  the  lodgers  living  in 
the  place. 
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thoughts  were  banished,  people  used  to  bathe  as  their 
pleasure  alone  dictated,  and  not  merely  during  the  later 
hours  of  the  day.  Many,  indeed,  might  be  seen  splashing 
about  in  the  swimming  baths  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day  :  hence  the  noise  of  the  baths  was  end- 
less". The  sphoeristerium  resounded  with  the  cries  of 
the  exhilarated  ball-players,  and  the  loud  groans  of  those, 
who  were  swinging  the  heavy  leaden  weights,  and  the 
baths  re-echoed  with  the  splash  of  swimmers,  or  the  sud- 
den plunge  of  divers.  Here  one  person  was  complacently 
making  trial  of  his  voice  in  a  song,  there  another  was 
engaged  in  hot  dispute,  or  perhaps  a  loud  cry  was  raised 
after  a  thief  who  had  been  detected  in  stealing^*  some  of 
the  clothes  of  the  bathers.  If  the  hour  of  coena  or  pran- 
dium  were  approaching,  the  sellers  of  provisions  might  be 
heard,  offering  their  goods.  Libarii  with  sweet  cakes, 
crustularii  with  the  favourite  slices  of  toasted  honey-bread, 
•  botularii  with  sausages,  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the 
numerous  tabernce  about  the  baths,  with  eggs,  lactuca, 
lacertoB,  and  other  dishes, — all  loudly  eulogizing  the  excel- 
lence of  their  articles,  and  each  uttering  his  commendations 
in  his  own  peculiar  cry^*. 


'*  The  whole  account  is  from  Sen- 
eca, (Ep.  56),  who  was  compelled  to 
hear  the  disturbance. 

*^  The  more  affluent  were  attended 
to  the  bath  by  a  slave,  who  not  only 
carried  the  necesitary  utensils,  but 
also  watched  the  clothes  of  his  master. 
So  says  Martial  (xii.  JO),  of  A  per 
even,  who  was  by  no  means  wealthy : 

Lintea  ferret  Apro  vatius  cum  vemula  nu- 
per, 
Et  supra  togulam  lusca  aederet  anus. 

There  were,  besides,  persons  in  the 
hatha  appointed  to  take  care  of 
tlie  garments,  capsarii,  Paull.  Dig, 
i.  16,  3.  Adversus  captatioa  quo- 
quey  qui  mercede  servanda  in    ba- 


iineis  vestimenla  suscipiunt,  judex 
est  constitnht^i  (prsf.  vig. )  In  spite 
of  this  it  often  happened  that  the 
bathers  had  their  clothes  stolen  from 
them.     Plaut.  Rud,  ii.  3,  51 ; 

Scin'  tu  etiain :  qui  it  Uvatum 
In  balineai  ibi  cum  sedulo  sua  vestiroentt  ^ 

Rcrvat, 
Tamen  Rurripiuntur. 

Catull.  30  :  O  fur  optime  balneario* 
rum.  Hence  in  the  Pandects  there 
is  a  special  head  ;  xlvii.  17  :  De  fu- 
rihns  halneariis.  Comp.  also  Petron. 
30,  where  the  slave  complains  :  Suh- 
ducta  gibi  vesiimenta  dispensatoris  in 
balneo. 

'*  Just  as  we  have  people  crying 
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Gallus  took  advantage  of  the  morning  to  bathe«  as  an 
excursion  on  the  lake  with  Lycoris  had  been  arranged  for 
the  time  of  the  pranditim.  The  decoration  of  the  saloons, 
especially  of  those  in  which  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  were  not  exposed  to  injury  from  heat  or  damp, 
was  far  superior  to  tliat  of  any  similar  establishment  in 
the  metropolis.  The  natural  springs  were  warm,  but  there 
were  also  cold  baths  for  those  who  preferred  bathing  in 
clear  spring- water,  rather  than  in  the  muddy  white** 
streams  of  the  thermce.  At  each  end  of  tlie  frigidarium 
was  a  huge  lion's  head  of  bronze,  from  which  flowed  the 
water,  transparent  as  air,  into  large  marble-sided  cisterns  ^^, 


their  wares  in  the  streets,  so  were 
there  persons  of  this  description  to  be 
found  in  the  baths,  as  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  Jam  libarii  varias  excla- 
mationeSf  el  botuiariumy  el  criuttu- 
lariumf  et  omnei  popinantm  instil 
lores  y  mercetn  suam  quadam  et 
insiffnita  modulatione  vendentet* 
We  find  the  receipt  for  making  the 
liba  in  Cato,  De  re  rustica^  75.  But 
it  was  not  always  of  such  simple  in- 
gredients, and  the  word  frequently 
seems  to  be  identical  with  placenta. 
At  least  Isid.  Orig.  xx.  2,  17,  says  : 
Placenta  aunty  qwt  fiunl  de  farre^ 
quas  alii  liba  dicunt.  *  So  erustula 
also,  known  through  Uorat.  Sat.  i.  1, 
25,  denotes  perhaps  pastry -work 
generally,  dulcia,  Comp.  Ruperti 
J  liven,  ix.  5.  The  explanation  of 
the  scholiast  in  both  passages  is  sim- 
ply placenta.  Many  persons  took  a 
promulaio  in  the  bath.  Martial,  xii. 
19. 
In  thermU  sumit  lactucu,  ova,  lacertum. 

We  may  conclude  from  Seneca,  Epist, 
61 :  Qttemadmodum  inter  tortoreg  hom 
bitare  nolim,  sic  nee  inter  popina$ 
quidemy  and  Mart.  v.  70,  that  there 
were  all  sorts  of  eating-houses  around 
the  baths.    The  senranu  from  these 


poping  used  to  ofTer  their  eatables  for 
sale  in  the  halls  of  the  bath.  There 
were  certainly  among  the  taberna 
lying  around  the  bath  at  Pompeii, 
such  eating-houses. 

*'  Perfectly  clear  water  was  a 
main  desideratum  at  the  bath,  and  it 
seems  that  they  even  cleared  it  by 
artificial  means,  when  it  came  muddy 
through  the  pipes.  Seneca  says, 
Epist,  86,  of  more  ancient  times  com- 
pared with  his  own :  Nee  referre 
credebant,  in  qtiam  perlucida  torde* 
deponerent ;  and  of  Scipio :  Non 
saccata  aqua  lavabatur,  $ed  tape 
turbida  et,  cum  plueret  vehementius, 
pane  hitulenla*  For  this  reason 
Martial  commends  the  purity  of  the 
aqua  Martia  in  the  balneum  Etrusci^ 
vi.  42,  19 : 

Que  tain  Candida,  tara  leiena  lueet, 
Ut  nuIUs  ibi  fuspioeris  undai, 
Et  credas  vacuam  nitere  Lyndon. 

Comp.  Stat.  i.  5,  51,  seqq.    On  the 

contrary,  the  warm  springs  of  Bais^ 

were  of  a  muddy  white.    Martial, 

vi.43: 

Dum  tibi  felices  indulgent,  Castrice,  Baiae, 
Canaque  nilphureis  lymi^  natatur  aquis. 

17  Such  was  the  amngement  of 
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the  party-coloured  stone  bottoms  of  which  might  be  clearly 
discerned.  At  intervals  attractive  pictures  were  placed, 
contrasting  with  the  yellow  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  walls  ^®, 
and  through  the  roof,  richly  adorned  with  reliefs,  the  blue 
sky  was  reflected  in  the  limpid  flood.  Gallus  entrusted  his 
clothes  to  the  slave  who  carried  after  him  the  ointment 
vessels,  atrigilea,  and  Unen  cloths  ^^  and  joined  in  the  plea- 
sures of  those  who  were  refreshing  themselves  in  the  trans- 
parent waters.  After  which,  he  was  anointed  with  oils  of 
a  sweet  perfume  in  tho  adjoining  tepidarium,  and  then 
went  to  conduct  Lycoris  on  the  intended  excursion. 

On  the  shore  of  tho  Lucrine  lake^,  whence  these  expe- 
ditions generally  started,  Gallus  found,  among  many  others. 


the  bath  described  by  Sidonius,  Epist, 
ii.  2.  In  hanc  ergo  piscinam  Jiuvium 
de  supercilio  mantis  eiicitum  et  canal- 
ibus  eircumactis  per  exterior  a  na- 
tatorial latera  curvatum  sex  fistula 
prominentes  leonum  simulatis  capiti- 
bus  effunduntj  qucB  temere  ingres&is 
veras  dentium  crates,  meros  oculo- 
rum  furores^  certas  cervicum  jubas 
imaginabunt  ur, 

*'  The  frigidarium  in  Pompeii 
too  was  yeUow,  though  not  furnished 
with  paintings. 

**  In  the  Mus.  Pio-Ciem,  iii.  t. 
35,  we  see  such  a  slave  carrying  an 
oil-flask  and  strigU.  This  gives  a 
perfect  commentary  on  Persius,  v. 
126: 
I,  puer,  et  itrigiles  Crispini  ad  balnea  defer. 

^  The  Lucrine  lake,  as  it  was 
caUed,  was  nothing  but  a  bay  reach- 
ing far  inland,  and  separated  from  the 
tea  by  a  narrow  dam,  and  though  often 
called  by  the  Roman  writers,  iacus, 
is  named  by  tlie  Greeks,  koXitov, 
See  Strabo,  v.  4,  'O  di  AoKplvov  k6\- 
iro9  wXoTVveToi  fi^XP^  Batwv  x«V«^* 


eipyofievoi    dwo    T/jv   e^to  OaXd'rrt}^ 

oKTatrracito    t6    fitjKo^f    irXoTOS    di 

dfxa^iTov    irXaTciav.      El<nr\ovu    S* 

ex^i  irXoioi^  £Xa<Ppoli,  €Vopfiiaa<rdai 

fiev  dxpijaTot,  rwu  ocrTpetov  ch  diipav 

ey^wv  d(p66v(OTa'niv,    Lake  Avemus 

was  connected  with  it,  ib.    Tats  61 

Bataii  orui/6X>/s  o,  tc  AoKplvoi  koXitos 

Kai  €i/T09  TouTOv  6  "Aopvoi  -yje^povri' 

crov  iroiiZv  t»|w  d'KoXap^ovop.iv^v  fii- 

"Xjjt,  MtoTT/i'oD  •yi/i'  diro  xf/s  TreXayiav 

T/;s  /uera^u  Ku/utjs  Kai  avrov.      On 

both,  parties  of  pleasure  used  to  be 

made,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mar- 

tial,  i.  «3,  3  : 

Dum  raodo  Lucrine,  modo  se  permittet 
Avemo : 

but  especially  on  the  Lucrine  lake, 

which,  from  its  calmness,  was  also 

called  stagnum.    Id.  iii.  20,  20 : 

An  aestuantes  Jam  profectus  ad  Baias 
Piger  Lucrino  nauculatur  in  stagno? 

Comp.  Ovid,  Art,  Am,  i.  255,  seqq. 
The  navigia  in  Cicero  and  Seneca 
allude  to  thisi,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  called  by  Mart  vi.  43,  mollis  Lu- 
crinus,  [  Agrippa  united  the  Lucrine 
and  Avemian  lakes  with  the  sea, 
Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  60,  Suet.  Oct,  16.] 
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the  boat  which  had  been  hired  for  him.  It  was  the  pret- 
tiest there,  and  had  Aphrodite  herself  designed  it  for  her 
own  use,  she  would  not  have  decorated  it  otherwise**. 
The  gay  painting  of  the  planks,  the  purple  sails,  the 
rigging,  entwined  with  garlands  of  fresh  leaves  and  roses, 
the  merry  music  sounding  from  the  prow,  every  thing,  in 
short,  invited  to  joy  and  pleasure.  In  the  after-part  of 
the  skiff,  a  purple  awning  was  erected  on  tall  thyrsus- 
staves,  and  under  it  stood  a  richly  loaded  table,  offering 
all  the  enjoyments  of  a  most  perfect  prandium  that  the 
forum,  cupedinarium  of  Baiaa  could  supply. 

Lycoris  went  the  short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  Isc- 
tica,  whilst  Gallus  repaired  thither  on  foot  with  two  friends 
whom  he  had  accidentally  met.  The  lady  looked  lovely  as 
the  goddess  of  flowers,  as  she  alighted.  Over  her  snow- 
white  tunica  were  thrown  the  ample  folds  of  an  amethyst- 
coloured  palla ;  round  her  hair,  which  was  most  skilfully 
arranged  and  fastened  with  an  elegant  gold  pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  winged  amor,  was  entwined  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
A  gorgeous  and  curiously-twisted  necklace  adorned  her  fair 
neck,  and  from  it  depended  a  string  of  pearls  also  set  in 
gold,  while  golden  bracelets,  in  the  form  of  serpents,  in 
whose  eyes  glittered  fiery  rubies,  encircled  her  well- 
rounded  arms.     Thus  led  by  Gallus,  with  her  right  foot 


"  The  Mkiffs  decked  with  various 
ornaments  are  likewise  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Ep.  51 :  Ilabitaturum  tu 
putcu  unquam  fuisse  in  Utica  Ca- 
tonem,  ut  pntiemar  iff  antes  adulteras 
tiinvmeraret  et  adspicerei  tot  genera 
cymbarwn  variis  coloriOus  picla  et 
fltiitantem  totlacu  rosariis;  ut  audiret 
canentivm  noctuma  convicia  9  The 
purple  sails  are,  it  is  true,  not  men- 
tioned, yet  such  a  species  of  luxury 
is  easily  conceivable  at  Baiae.  Call 
to  mind  only  what  Pliny  writes,  (xix. 
1.  6),  of  Alexander's  fleet  and  of 
Antony  :    Stupuerunt    litora   JIatu 


versicohria  implenle.  Veto  purpu- 
rea ad  Actium  cum  M,  Antonio 
Cleopatra  venil  eodemque  effugit* 
And  Caligula  had  vessels  built  of  stiU 
larger  size,  Liburnicas,  verticoloribus 
velis,  Seneca's  words,y7ut/an/rm  toto 
lacu  rosam,  can  scarcely  be  taken  in 
their  proper  acceptation,  but  seem 
rather  to  aUude  to  the  companies 
garlanded  with  roses,  and  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  vesseK  The  words  in 
which  he  and  Cicero  mention  music 
on  ))oaTd  of  vessels,  have  been  al- 
ready quoted. 
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first**,  in  compliance  with  the  warning  cry  of  the  boatmen, 
she  entered  the  festive  boat.  The  light  vessel  started 
merrily  into  the  lake,  where  the  occupants  of  a  hundred 
others  exchanged  greetings  as  they  passed.  They  rocked 
for  some  hours  on  the  tranquil  mirror,  whilst  the  men 
indulged  with  uncommon  relish  in  fresh  oysters  from  the 
lake,  which  they  washed  down  with  the  noble  Falemian 
wine.  They  then  returned  to  Baise,  where,  after  another 
bath,  Gallus  spent  a  delightful  evening  in  ^e  abode  of  his 
love.  Its  stillness  was  however  disturbed,  till  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  by  the  noise  of  the  tabern(B,  and  the  serenade 
of  many  a  lover  *^,  singing,  unheard,  at  the  closed  doors  of 
his  adored  one.  ' 


**  It  was  one  of  the  innumerable 
superstitions  of  the  ancients  to  go 
with  the  right  foot  foremost  into  any- 
place. Petron.  80.  His  repieti  vo- 
luptaiibui  quum  etmaremur  in  tricii- 
niwn  intrare,  exclamavit  unus  ex 
puertM,  qui  super  hoe  officium  erat 
positus:  Dextropede,  The  precept 
of  Vitruvius,  iii.  8,  is  worth  attention : 
Gradus  in  fronie  constituendi  sunt, 
ui  semper  sinl  impares :  namque,  cum 
dextro  pede  primus  gradus  ascendi- 
tur,  idem  in  summo  iemplo  primus 


erit  ponendus,    Juvenal  also,  x.  5, 

alludes  to  this, 

~-  quid  Uun  pedc  dextro  condpis,  ut  te 
Conatuf  non  poniiteat  votique  peracti. 

Other  instances  have  been  cited  by 
Broukh,  on  Prop,  iii.  1,  6. 

'^  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  eanentium  nocturna  con-- 
vicia,  in  Seneca,  Ep,  51,  refer  only  to 
such  serenades  ;  but  at  all  events  the 
custom  is  a  well-known  one,  and  they 
cannot  be  omitted. 


y 
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THE   DISPLEASURE    OF   AUGUSTUS. 

GALLUS  passed  a  few  days  at  Baiaa  with  Ljcoris  and 
some  friends,  who  happened  to  be  there,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  agreeable  diversions  of  which  the  place  afforded 
a  rapid  succession.  He  then  returned  to  his  villa,  where 
Lycoris  promised  soon  to  join  him.  Hence  all  were  in  a 
bustle  at  the  villa,  some  in  arranging  the  apartments  des- 
tined for  the  fair  one,  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  possible, 
others  in  decking  out  afresh  her  favourite  spots  in  the 
park,  and  contriving  here  and  there  something  new  to 
surprise  her.  Gallus  repaired  early  in  the  morning  to  that 
lovely  spot,  where,  amidst  a  cluster  of  rose-bushes,  a 
charming  statue  of  Flora  had  been  erected  during  his 
absence ;  the  goddess  was  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
centre  of  her  kingdom,  holding  dominion  over  the  lovely 
creations  of  her  power.  She  was  clad  in  a  light  and 
almost  transparent  tunica,  loosely  confined  by  a  girdle 
which  had  carelessly  sunk  down  to  her  hips.  Her  left 
hand  grasped  its  deeply-falling  border,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  blooming  exuberance  of  the  figure  might  be  more 
than  guessed  at^ :  her  right  hand  held  a  luxuriant  garland 


^  The  beautiful  torso  found  at  the 
baths  of  CaracaUa,  and  known  as  the 
Farnese  Flora,  served  as  the  model 
for  this  description.  Mus,  Barb,  ii. 
tab.  20.  The  master-works  of  Gre- 
cian art  were  often  mutilated  before 
they  came  to  Rome,  where  skilful 
artists  were  fortunately  found  to  re- 
store them.  So  says  Pliny  xxxvi.  6. 
4,  Timolhei  manu  Diana  Roma 
est  in  PalatiOf  ApoUini$  delubro,  cui 
tigno  caput  repoiuU  Autanius  Evan* 
der.    Picturci  too  were  restored,  but 


sometimes  spoUed  by  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  persons  employed,  as  the 
Tragceduset  ptter  of  Aristides  (Plin. 
XXXV.  10,  36) ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
when  the  exquisiteness  of  the  work 
deterred  artists  from  attempting  to 
reader  it  complete,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Venus  of  Apelles:  eujuM 
in/eriorem  partem  corruptam  qui  r^- 
eeret,  non  potuit  reperiri.  We  most 
not  be  astonished  at  finding,  even  at 
that  period,  a  head  after  life  set  on 
an  ideal  statue ;  although  it  was  not 
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of  flowers,  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  encircle  the  temples 
of  a  most  lovely  head,  the  position  of  which  in  this  spot 
had  a  particular  significancj.  Gallus  had  purchased  a 
splendid  specimen  of  art  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  had 
supplied  Uie  wanting  head  by  that  of  his  beautiful  mistress. 
The  likeness  of  Lycoris  was  well  caught,  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  conception  of  the  original  sculptor,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  as  it  now  stood,  corresponded 
admirably  with  the  blooming  figure  and  proportions  of  the 
rest  of  the  statue. 

Gallus  was  occupied  in  giving  some  additional  orders 
about  the  surrounding  scene,  when  a  slave  announced  that 
a  courier  from  Pomponius  had  arrived,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  in  haste,  it  was  added,  for  he 
had  travelled  in  a  light  ci^ium^.  Gallus  commanded  liim 
to  be  introduced,  and  awaited  his  appearance  with  some 
uneasiness,  as  he  thought  that  something  important  must 


till  somewhat  later  that  the  scanda- 
lous  abuses  of  the  works  of  Grecian 
art  became  prevalent ;  when,  for  in- 
stance, Caligula  designed  placing  a 
head  of  himself  upon  the  Oljmpic 
Zeus  by  Phidias,  Suet.  Cal,  22,  67 ; 
when  Claudius  caused  the  head  of 
Alexander  to  be  cut  out  of  a  picture 
by  ApeUes,  and  that  of  Augustus  to 
be  substituted  for  it,  Plin.  xxxv.  10, 
36 ;  and  when  Commodus  set  the  head 
of  himself  upon  a  colossus  110  feet 
high,  (not  that  of  Rhodes,  which  has 
never  been  set  up  again,  but  that 
which  Nero  caused  Zenodorus  to  erect 
as  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  which 
was  changed  under  Vespasian  or 
Hadrian  into  a  god  of  the  sun),  Plin. 
xxxiv.  7, 18 ;  Spart.  Hadr.  19 ;  Lam* 
prid.  Commod.  17;  Herodian,!.  15.  It 
docs  not  matter  here  whether  the  Far- 
nese  sutue  really  represients  a  Flora, 
on  which  point  opinions  differ,  as  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  goddess  might 


not  at  least  have  been  represented  in 
such  a  manner. 

*  Augustus  had,  it  is  true,  esta- 
blished a  kind  of  post  communication 
between  the  provinces  and  Rome,  but 
only  for  the  business  of  the  state. 
Suet.  Aug,  49.  El  quo  celerius  ac 
sub  manum  annuntiari  cognoscique 
postet,  quid  in  provincia  quaquegere- 
retur,  juvenet  primo  modicis  inter- 
vallit  per  militares  vias^  dehinc 
vehieuia  deposuit,  Commoditu  id 
vitum  eat  tU  qui  a  loco  eidem  per- 
ferrent  literas  interrogari  quoque^ 
tic  quid  res  esigerent^  possent.  The 
state  post  afterwards  received  a  great 
improvement — There  were  also  cou- 
riers. It  is  very  natural  that  private 
persons  in  urgent  cases  should  have 
dispatched /a6«//arit  in  vehicles,  which 
were  easily  obtained  m  the  towns  along 
the  great  roads.  See  the  Excursus  on 
the  Leetica  and  Carriages, 

6—2 


10.0  CALLUS.  [ScEKB  vm. 

have  happened  to  cause  Fomponius  to  dispatch  a  special 
mossonger,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  constant  com- 
munication that  took  place  between  the  villa  and  his  house 
in  Rome. 

The  tabellarius  having  entered  and  delivered  his  let- 
ter, and  the  seal  having  been  found  correct,  Gallus  cut 
asunder  the  thread.  The  tablet  contained  only  a  few 
words.  *  Cffisar  is  in  the  worst  possible  humour,'  wrote 
Pomponius ;  *  severe  decrees  against  you,  and  even  banish- 
ment, are  talked  of.  Hasten  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
Rome,  in  order  by  your  presence  to  prevent  the  impend- 
ing blow,  or,  if  too  late  for  that,  to  take  measures  for  ren- 
dering it  ineffectual.  Calpurnius  is  beside  himself,  and 
thinks  of  nothing  but  revenge.  You  can  count  on  him  and 
the  rest  of  us  ; — but  speed.' 

The  tabellariua  had  stealthily  watched  him  whilst  he 
was  reading  these  lines,  and  seemed  prepared  for  the  deep 
impression  which  was  visible  in  every  feature  of  the  as- 
tounded Gallus.  *  What  answer  shall  I  take  to  my  master?' 
inquired  he  of  the  latter,  who  seemed  struck  dumb. 

*  Take  him  my  thanks,'  replied  Gallus,  collecting  him- 
self, ^and  inform  him  that  I  shall  soon  be  in  Rome  myself.' 

The  slave  departed.  *  Impossible  !'  cried  Gallus,  as  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Chresimus,  who  had  just  approached. 
*  What  guilt  will  they  charge  me  with  ?  Have  we  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  a  tyrant's  bad  humour  and  irritability 
shall  be  suflScient  ground  for  driving  a  free  and  deserving 
man  into  want  and  wretchedness  ?  No,  no  I  Pomponius,  in 
his  anxiety  for  his  friond^s  fate,  paints  in  too  gloomy  colours. 
Do  you  not  think  so,  Chresimus  ?' 

The  old  domestic  tremblingly  returned  the  letter,  and 
tears  filled  his  eyes.  ^The  gods  send  this  blow,'  said  he, 
with  stifled  accents ;  *  but  there  is  no  lack  of  wicked  men, 
and  of  false  friends,  also,'  added  he  significantly. 

'  Foolish  suspicion  I'  replied  Gallus,  *  Are  you  like 
Lycoris,  who  not  long  since  tried  to  criminate  my  friend? 
Can  you  not  be  convinced  by  this  letter,  which  gives  me 
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timely  warning,  while  bo  many,  under  far  greater  obligations 
to  me,  carelessly  allow  tho  precious  moments  to  elapse 
without  sending  information  of  my  danger  T 

'That  Pomponius  should  have  gained  earlier  intelligence 
of  it  than  my  vigilant  Leonidas,  who  knows  a  hundred 
ways  of  catching  what  people  say  of  you,  is  exactly  what 
astonishes  me.  Would  he  have  been  less  speedy  in  giving 
you  information  Y 

*  Enough  r  said  Gallus,  angrily.  'Prepare  for  de- 
parture. You  must  accompany  me.  Select  the  lightest 
cisium  I  have,  and  send  off  one  of  my  Numidians  in  ad- 
vance, to  order  every  where  the  necessary  relays  of  horses. 
Above  all,  take  care  that  no  one  learns  the  cause  of  my 
journey.* 


Chresimus  was  right  No  one  but  Pomponius,  who 
had  himself  devised  the  secret  treachery  by  which  Gallus 
was  to  fall,  could  have  obtained  such  early  intelligence  of 
the  success  of  his  schemes.  Nevertheless^  his  plans  had 
only  half  succeeded ;  for  heavy  as  were  tho  complaints 
brought  against  Oallus,  and  skilfully  as  his  unguarded  ex- 
pressions had  been  made  use  of  to  prove  him  a  traitor  and 
partidpator  in  a  conspiracy,  yet  Augustus  had  not  been 
able  to  'prevail  upon  himself  to  annihilate  one  whom  ho 
had  formerly  esteemed.  Largus  and  Pomponius  had 
counted  on  his  banishment,  but  Augustus  had  confined  him- 
self to  forbidding  the  accused  to  visit  his  palace,  or  stay  in 
his  provinces^ 


'  Suet.  Aug,  ^6,  Ob  ingratum  et 
tnalevolum  animum  domo  et  provin- 
eiit  9uis  inlerdurit,  Augustus  often 
did  this.  Seneot  {de  ira^  iii.  23)  re- 
lates of  Timagenes,  who  had  spoken 
against  him  :  Sape  ilium  Cmtar  mo- 
nuii,  ut  moderatius  lingua  utere* 
tut:  perseveranii  domo  iua  iniet' 


dixit.  Tiberius  says,  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  12),  odero  seponamque  a  domo 
mea,  et  privatas  inimicitias  non  vi 
principif  ulciscar ;  and  ib.  vi.  29. 
Morem  fuisse  majoribus,  quoliens 
dirimerent  amicUiaiy  interdicere  do- 
mo eumque  finem  gratia  ponere. 
Under  Augustus  such  a  renouncement 
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So  far,  his  accusers  had  not  gained  much ;  but  they 
hoped  that  in  his  exasperation  he  would  be  led  on  to 
further  steps,  which  might  form  the  basis  of  severer  accu- 
sations. On  this  account  his  presence  at  Rome  was  de- 
sirable, and  so  Pomponius  had  tried  to  convince  him  of  the 
necessity  of  returning  thither,  before  the  imperial  edict  was 
made  known.  On  the  very  first  report  of  it,  Leonidas  had 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  inform  Oallus  of  the  circumstance. 
This  man  met  him  on  the  road  to  Rome,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  position  in  which  matters  stood. 

Though  in  some  measure  deriving  comfort  from  the 
assurance  that  extreme  measures,  such  as  banishment,  with 
its  attendant  ills  of  want  and  misery,  were  not  to  be  feared, 
yet  the  humiliation  of  his  position  made  the  strongest  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Banishment  would  have  bowed  him 
down  deeply,  but  the  disgrace  of  being  forbidden  the  house 
of  him  to  whose  exaltation  he  had  so  mainly  contributed, 
whose  confidant  in  lighter  as  well  as  more  important  affairs 
be  had  always  been,  and  the  thought  of  being  viewed  by 
his  arrogant  rivals  with  scorn,  as  a  fallen  favourite,  awoke 
his  pride  in  all  its  intensity.  The  news  made  a  different 
impression  on  Chresimus,  who,  sympathising  heartily  with 
his  lord,  yet  hoped  that  Augustus  would  soon  be  convinced 
of  the  invalidity  of  the  accusations,  and  that  Oallus  might, 
by  the  intercession  of  true  friends,  be  restored  to  his 
former  position. 

By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  had  reached 


of  friendship  (renuneiare  amieUiam) 
was  not  foUowed  by  the  desertion  of 
others.  Of  Timagenes,  Seneca  says : 
Poitea  in  amtubemio  PoUionis  A- 
tinii  eomenuUy  ae  iota  eivUate  dilee^ 
tut  est :  nullum  illi  limen  praclusa 
CdttarU  domut  ab$tulit, — Nemo  amu 
citiam  ejutextimuit ;  nemo  quasi  ful- 
guritum  refugiu  In  Seneca*s  time 
it  was  therefore  clearly  otherwise— 


Although  OaUus  was  forbidden  to 
reside  in  the  provinces  of  Augustus, 
(Suet  47 ;  Dio  Cass.  liiL  12),  there 
was  nothing  to  prerent  him  from 
remaining  in  Rome  and  Italy.  Clau- 
dius was  the  first  to  issue  the  decree : 
ut  Ai,  quihus  a  magittratibus  pro* 
vincia  interdioerentuTy  urbe  quogue 
et  Italia  tubmoverentur.  Suet.  C/oiMf, 
2S. 
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Rome,  where  the  domestics,  who  had  been  left  there,  in- 
formed by  the  Numidian  courier  of  their  master's  return, 
were  waiting  for  him.  Oallus  did  not  receive  the  imperial 
edict,  as  it  had  been  sent  to  his  villa,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  of  its  having  been  issued,  and  some 
even  professed  to  have  already  observed  the  effects  of  this 
declaration  of  Augustus.  Gallus  resolved  to  consult  his 
friends  on  the  following  day  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  best 
adapted  to  his  difficult  situation. 

The  morning  of  this  day  was  far  more  quiet  than  was 
usual  in  the  house  of  Oallus.  The  sunbeams  were  already 
gleaming  into  the  sleeping-apartment,  where  Gallus  lay 
awake,  contemplating  more  calmly  the  possible  consequences 
of  his  misfortune,  when  old  Chresimus  cautiously  opened 
the  door,  lifted  the  curtain,  and  saluted  his  master,  whom  he 
had  expected  to  find  still  asleep.  'You  look  ill,  Chresimus,^ 
said  Gallus.  '  Doubtless  your  anxiety  for  me  has  prevented 
you  from  sleeping ;  but  be  calm.  After  all,  what  does  it 
matter  whether  the  house  of  Augustus  is  open  to  me  or 
not  ?  I  shall  still  continue  to  be  what  I  now  am ;  and  if 
any  one  treats  me  haughtily,  I  shall,  be  assured,  meet  him 
with  all  befitting  disdain/ 

*  1  would  agree  with  you,  my  lord,'  replied  Chresimus, 
*  if  nothing  more  were  at  stake  than  retirement  from  the 
splendour  of  imperial  favour,  into  the  obscurity  of  private 
life ;  but  take  care,  lest  the  present  misfortune  prove  the 
forerunner  of  sadder  occurrences.  Will  not  your  modera- 
tion be  interpreted  into  defiance  ?  Will  not  your  foes  be 
stimulated,  by  the  success  they  have  gained,  to  new  acts  of 
treachery,  and  at  last  induce  the  venal  senate  to  utter  its 
verdict  against  you,  whether  gmlty  or  not  ?  Oh !'  conti- 
nued he  more  earnestly,  as  he  perceived  the  effect  his 
words  had  produced,  *  hear  the  counsel  of  a  faithful  servant. 
Divest  yourself  of  all  the  insignia  of  the  distinction  befit- 
ting your  rank*.     Throw  carelessly  around  you  the  worst 


*  In  the  Mine  manner  m  in  timet  |  public  or  domestic   caUmities,   the 
of  distress  and  mourning,  whether  for  |  sufferers  testified  their  affliction  by 
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and  oldest  toga  you  can  find,  and  publicly  display  the 
sorrow  with  which  the  interdict  has  filled  you.' 

•Howl'  retorted  Oallus,  'humble  myself,  and  go  about 
in  dirty  garments,  like  a  criminal,  and  beg  for  mercy !' 

'  It  would  only  be  for  a  short  time,'  said  the  servant. 
'  Apply  to  those  who  have  most  influence  with  Augustus. 
Let  Virgil  speak  for  you ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  effecting 
a  reconciliation  with  tiie  emperor,  and  in  restoring,  though 
in  appearance  only,  the  former  relations  between  you,  you 
can  laugh  at  your  enemies,  and  in  the  retirement  of  private 
life  escape  from  their  intrigues  I' 

The  warmth  with  which  the  faithful  old  man  uttered 
these  words,  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
lord.  Gallus  even  appeared  on  the  point  of  resolving  to 
follow  the  judicious  counsel,  when  a  cubicularius  an- 
nounced that  Pomponius  had  called,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  Chresimus  prepared,  although  very  unwillingly, 
to  withdraw.  *  Oh  I  listen  not  to  him,  I  conjure  you,' 
were  his  words,  as  the  slave  disappeared  to  admit  the 
visitor:  'follow  not  the  advice  that  he  will  give  you. 
Would  that  Lycoris  were  here  I  She  appears  to  know  some 
secret  relating  to  him,  and  intended  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity at  the  villa,  of  confiding  it  to  you.' — Pomponius  en- 
tered. At  a  sign  from  his  master,  Chresimus  slowly 
retired;  but  it  was  easy  to  read  in  his  countenance  the 
curse  that  was  hanging  on  his  lips. 

The  secret  conference  had  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
when  Pomponius  at  length  quitted  the  chamber.  Chresi- 
mus, on  re-entering,  discovered  his  master  walking  to  and 
fro,  in  a  strong  state  of  excitement.  '  I  will  go  abroad, 
Chresimus,'  said  he.  '  Send  Eros  with  my  clothes.  Bid 
him  select  the  whitest  and  broadest  toga,  and  the  tunica  of 


leduloui  neglect  of  tlieir  personal  ap- 
pearance; so  they,  over  whom  the 
danger  of  a  heavy  accusation  was  im- 
pending, appeared  in  sorry  apparel, 
with  disordered  hair,  and  divested  of 
HI  insignia  and  ornaments,  tordidali. 


Liv.  vi.  20.  The  instance  of  Cicero 
is  known  Plut.  30 :  Kivivwtvwv  oSv 
Kal  dtwKOfitvov  ivdriTa  fi0T^Wa^€  Kal 
Ktifiti^  avdirXfotn  trtputiv  ucerevff  t6v 
drifiou.  Comp.  ib,  31 ;  DLo  Cass. 
xxxriil.  16. 
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the  brightest  purple.  Not  a  word,  old  man  I  Your  advice 
was  well  meant,  but  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  demean- 
ing myself.     Send  Eros  to  me.^ 

The  slave  came  with  the  tunica,  followed  by  two  others 
bearing  the  toga,  already  folded  in  the  approved  fashion, 
whilst  a  fourth  placed  the  purple  dress-shoes  near  the 
seat.  Eros  first  girded  the  under-garment  afresh,  then 
threw  over  his  master  the  upper  tunica,  taking  particular 
care,  as  he  did  so,  that  the  broad  strip  of  purple  woven  into 
it^  might  fall  exactly  across  the  centre  of  the  breast ;  for 
custom  did  not  permit  of  this  garment  being  girded.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  another  slave,  hung  one  end  of 
the  toga,  woven  of  the  whitest  and  softest  Milesian  wool, 
over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  fall  far  below  the  knee,  and 
cover  with  its  folds,  which  gradually  became  more  wide, 
the  whole  of  the  arm  down  to  the  hand.  The  right  arm 
remained  at  liberty,  as  the  voluminous  garment  was  passed 
at  its  broadest  part  under  the  arm,  and  then  brought  for- 
ward in  front;  the  umbo,  already  arranged  in  an  inge- 
nious fashion,  being  laid  obliquely  across  the  breast,  so  that 
the  well-rounded  sinus  almost  reached  the  knee,  and  the 
lower  half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shin-bone,  whilst  the 
remaining  portion  was  once  more  thrown  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  hung  down  over  the  arm  and  back  of  the  person 
in  a  mass  of  broad  and  regular  folds.     Eros  was  occupied 


'  See  the  Excursus  on  The  Dress 
of  the  Men,  fot  a  description  of  the 
clanis  lalus  and  angxtstus.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  OaUus  possessed 
tlie  jus  lati  clavi,  since  he  was  not 
entided  to  it  either  by  birth  or  office, 
and  Augustus  had  made  him  prefect 
of  Egypt  because  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  ordo  senaiorius.  To  these  alone 
did  the  jiu  laii  clavi  belong ;  see  Dio. 
Cass.  lix.  4,  where  he  says  of  Caligula : 
Kol  Tcoriy  avTMV  {t£v  Imrinv)  koX 

apj^ai  Tivd  dpxnv^  ***  »I«  *«  "^^  ytpov* 


vtav  icrepxo^^Qa,  ypijfrdai  ri  eiri  rri 
T^«  fiovXiji  i\'^^Li^  edwKe,  trpoTepov 
yap  fi6voiit  aJv  iouce  ireuv,  rotf  iK 
Tou  fiovkevTiKOV  <f»0\ov  yeyevrifitvoi<i 
TouTo  TToitiv  il^rjif ;  see  also  the  in<i 
scription  found  in  Asia.  0?id  had 
already  before  this  received  the  right; 
Trist.  iv.  10,  28,  induUurque  hume- 
ros  cum  lato  purpura  clavo  ;  he  again 
however  either  lost  or  resigned  it 
voluntarily,  because  he  was  not  of 
sufficiently  high  rank,  ib,  v.  35 :  clavi 
mensura  eoaeta  est,  Majus  erat  nos^ 
tris  viribus  illud  onus, 

b—s 
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for  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  each  fold  into  its 
approved  position,  but  this  being  accomplished,  he  reached 
for  his  lord  the  polished  hand-mirror,  whose  thick  silver 
plate  reflected  every  image  with  perfect  clearness.  Gallus 
cast  but  a  single  glance  on  it,  allowed  his  feet  to  be  in- 
stalled into  the  tall  shoes,  latched  with  fourfold  thongs, 
placed  on  his  fingers  the  rings  he  had  taken  off  overnight^ 
and  ordered  Chresimus  to  be  summoned. 

'  You  accompany  me,'  said  he  to  Chresimus,  who  was 
just  entering.  *  I  intend  visitmg  some  shops  in  the  Forum  ^, 
to  purchase  a  few  presents  for  Lycoris,  in  order  to  surprise 
her  on  her  return ;  give  instructions,  therefore,  for  four  of 
my  most  imposmg-looking  slaves  to  foUow  me.  No  orders 
require  to  be  given  about  my  dinner,  as  I  must  keep  my 
promise  to  Lentulus,  who,  with  all  his  folly,  is  not  one  of 
those  who  trouble  themselves  as  to  whether  Augustus  be 
displeased  with  me  or  not.  Here,'  continued  he,  as  he 
opened  a  closet^  took  out  two  purses,  and  sealed  it  up 
again  with  the  key-ring,  Met  the  slaves  take  this  gold 
with  them ;  I  hope  it  will  be  enough ;  if  not,  wo  must  see 


'  Although  thej  kept  the  signet- 
ring  on  at  night,  for  fear  of  its  being 
made  unfair  use  of,  yet  this  was  not 
the  case  with  those  which  were  meiely 
ORiamental.  Hence  Mart.  xi.  59, 
mentions  it  as  something  particular 
in  Charisianus,  nee  nocte  ponii  annu* 

7  In  the  most  frequented  streets 

and  places  of  Rome,  tabema  were 

erected  against  the  bouses  and  public 

buildings;  also  against  the  Forum. 

Juv.  vii.  132. 

Perque  ftvum  luvenes  longo  pfemit  mere 

Uedot, 
Emtunu  puerot,  atgantum,  munhhia,  vUlas. 

After  Agrippa  had   completed  the 
Sepu  Julia,  the  moat  splendid  maga. 


sines  were  to  be  found  there.  At  least 
Martial  says  of  them,  ia.  60, 

HIc  ubi  Roma  muts  ■area  Tczat  opei. 
From  this  epigram  almost  the  whole 
of  this  description  is  taken. 

*  Thearca,  or  armarittin,  wherein 

money  was  deposited,  was,  as  in  the 

case  of  the  eelU  and  other  repositories, 

not  only  locked,  but  also,  from  this 

not  being  considered  sufficient   ie* 

curity,  had  a  seal  placed  upon  iu 

PUut.  Epid.  ii.  8,  a. 

Quin  ex  OGcluio  atque  obtignato  annariD 
Decutio  argentum  tantum,  quantum  mihi 
lubet. 

For  this  purpose  there  was  mostly  a 
signet  attached  to  the  key-ring^  of 
which  great  numbers  are  stiU  extant 
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whether  Alphius^  will  giye  credit  to  the  fallen  favourite.' 
Chresiinus  took  the  gold  in  silence,  and  departed. 

Gallas  had  good  reasons  for  selecting  the  tabemce  of 
the  Forum  as  the  direction  of  his  morning's  walk.  Irri- 
tated by  Pomponius,  who  had  insinuated  much  about  the 
displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  distin- 
guished circles,  he  fancied  he  could  not  better  evince  his 
indifference  to  the  interdict,  than  by  appearing  in  all  the 
splendour  of  his  order,  at  the  very  focus  of  life  and  bustle, 
and  that  too,  for  no  weightier  purpose  than  to  purchase 
ornaments  and  trinkets  for  a  Ubertina.  He  soon  per* 
ceived,  as  he  sUdked  along  the  streets,  what  a  difference 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  single  word  from  the  Em- 
peror. Many,  who  at  former  times  pressed  forward  to 
meet  him,  passed  along  unconcernedly  or  shyly,  without 
noticing  him.  Proud  patricians,  who  had  no  pther  merit 
to  boast  of,  but  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  whose  images 
adorned  the  atrium^  cast  scornful  looks  upon  him,  whilst 
their  slaves  pointed  at  him  with  their  fingers.  Now  and 
then  only  would  some  worthy  citizen  or  intimate  friend 
approach,  to  express  their  sympathy  by  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand. 

Without  apparently  observing  these  indications  of  base- 
ness  and  paltry  timidity,  Oallus  strode  proudly  through 
the  streets,  and  careless  of  the  crowds  that  beset  the 
Forum,  entered  the  shops  where  all  the  valuables  that 
streamed  into  Rome  from  the  most  remote  regions,  lay 
stored  up  in  rich  profusion.  These  tabemce  never  lacked 
a  number  of  visitors.  They  were  frequented  not  only  by 
such  as  really  intended  to  make  purchases,  but  also  by 
those  who,  full  of  repiiung  at  not  possessing  all  the  costly 
articles  ^^  devoured  them  with  greedy  gaze,  demanded  to 


'  Alphius  WM  the  name  of  the  foe- 
neratar^  known  from  Hor.  Epod.  ii., 
who  need  not  however,  m  is  here  in- 


tended, have  been  an  argeniarim^ 
10  The  sorrowful  feelings  which 
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see  every  thing,  made  offers  for  some  of  the  goods,  and 
ordered  others  to  be  put  aside,  as  if  chosen ;  whilst  others 
pointed  out  slight  defects,  or  regretted  that  they  did  not 
quite  suit  their  purpose,  and,  after  all,  went  away,  without 
purchasing  anything  beyond  mere  trifles.  In  the  tabemce 
of  the  slave- merchants  particularly,  there  were  persons 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  becoming  purchasers,  penetrated 
into  the  interior,  where  the  most  beautiful  slaves  were 
kept,  in  order  that  they  might  be  out  of  sight  of  ordi- 
nary visitors. 

Passing  these  tabemce,  Gallus  ent<5red  one  where  costly 
furniture  was  exposed  for  sale :  expensive  cedar-tables, 
carefully  covered  and  supported  by  strong  pillars,  veneered 
with  ivory ;  dinner  couches  of  bronze,  richly  adorned  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  inlaid  with  costly  tortoise-shell.  Be- 
sides these,  were  trapezophorce  of  the  most  beautiful  mar- 
ble, with  exquisitely-worked  griffins,  scats  of  cedar- wood 
and  ivory,  candelabra  and  lamps  of  the  most  various 
forms,  vases  of  all  sorts,  costly  mirrors,  and  a  hundred 
other  objects,  sufficient  to  furnish  more  than  one  house  in 
magnificent  style.  Some  one  who  hardly  meant  to  be  a 
purchaser,  was  just  getting  the  covers  removed  from  some 
of  the  cedar-tables  by  the  attendant,  but  ho  found  they 
were  not  spotted  to  his  taste.     A  hexaclinon^^  of  tortoisc- 


arote  in  the  minds  of  many  on  behold- 
ing these  display!  of  finery,  is  beau- 
tifully described  by  Martial,  x.  80, 

Plont  Erot^quoties  maculoMe  pocula  mynh* 
Inipicit,  aut  pueros,  nobiliiuTe  eitrum, 

£t  gemituf  imo  ducit  de  pectore,  quod  non 
Tota  miser  ooimat  Septs  feratquc  domuzn. 

Quam  multi  faciunt,  quod  Exw,  wd  hunfne 
siccol 
Pan  migor  laerynuM  tldet,  et  intiis  habet 

"  For  the  meaning  of  the  word 
hexactinon,  consult  the  Excursus  on 
The  Triclinia,  Here  again,  the  words 
of   Martial*8   oflten-quoted  epigram 


(ix.  GO)  are  the  ground- work  of  the 
description : 

Et  tettudineum  mensic  qoater  bexadiivon 
Ingmnuit  dtxo  non  satU  ene  sua 

From  this  epigram  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  objects  exposed  for 
sale  in  these  tabemm.  Mamurra  there 
goes  about  inspecting  every  thing, 
and  finding  something  to  blame  iu 
every  thing,  even  in  the  statues  of 
Polydetus,  then  selects  ten  Mjrrrhine 
vases,  cheapens  other  things,  pr^- 
Hum  fecit t — which  custom  seems  to 
have  been  a«  common  in  Rome  as 
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shell  seemed,  however,  to  attract  him  amazingly,  but,  after 
measuring  it  three  or  four  times,  ho  said  with  a  sigh, 
'  Tliat  it  was,  alas !  a  few  inches  too  small  for  the  cedar- 
table  for  which  he  had  intended  it.'  Having  caused  several 
other  objects  to  be  reached  down  from  their  places  against 
the  wall,  ho  at  last  departed  without  buying  any  thing. 
Gallus,  in  his  turn,  looked  over  the  stock,  but  seeing 
nothing  adapted  for  a  present  to  Lycoris,  left  the  shop, 
and  went  into  another.  In  this,  precious  metals  of  Corin- 
thian brass,  statues  by  Polycletus  and  Lysippus,  costly  tri- 
pods with  groups  of  figures  in  bronze,  and  similar  objects, 
were  displayed.  He  thence  proceeded  to  that  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  kept  for  sale  the  best  selection  of  gorgeous 
trinkets.  Beautiful  vessels  of  gold  and  silver ;  goblets,  of 
precious  stones  or  genuine  murrha ;  ingenious  manufactures 
in  glass,  and  many-coloured  carpets  from  Babylon  and  Alex- 
andria ;  pearl  ornaments  for  females,  and  all  kinds  of  pre- 
cious stones ;  rings  set  with  magnificent  cameos,  engraved 
emeralds  and  beryls;  and  many  other  precious  wares, 
were  exhibited  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  difiScult  to 
choose. 

Gallus  selected  a  pair  of  pearl  ear-drops  of  great 
value,  a  neck  ornament  of  the  most  beautiful  electrum^  a 
pair  of  pretty  glass  vessels,  and  one  of  the  richest  carpets. 
He  then  dispatched  Chresimus  to  the  Vicua  Tuscus  to 
purchase  one  of  the  best  silk  robes.  *  Send  the  slave  with 
my  bathing  apparatus  to  the  house  of  Fortunatus^^,'  said 
he ;  '  also  my  sandals,  and  a  synthesis ;  I  am  now  going 
to  call  upon  a  friend.'  With  these  words  he  dismissed  his 
domestic,  who  obeyed  in  silence,  and  took  charge  of  the 
ornaments,  while  two  of  the  slaves  bore  off  the  remainder 
of  the  purchases.     The  others  followed  their  lord. 


amongst  ourselves,  and  at  last  bujrs 
two  miserable  glasses  for  an  as. 


*•  Fortunatus,  the  owner  of  a  bal- 
neum mertrorifim,  mentioned  by  Mar. 
Ual,  ii.  14,  11. 


SCENE   THE  NINTH. 


THE   BANQUETS 

THE  hour  of  the  coma  had  arriyed,  and  by  the  activity 
of  his  very  numerous  slaves  every  thing  was  prepared 
in  the  house  of  Lcntulus  for  a  grand  reception  of  guests. 


^  Of  aU  the  matterd,  which,  in 
pursutnce  of  the  pltn  of  thii  work, 
should  be  touched  upon,  none  appear 
of  so  critical  a  nature  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  Roman  banquet,  and  yet  it, 
above  aU  others,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  considering  the  importance — 
not  merely  in  the  latest  times— tliat 
was  attached  to  every  thing  connected 
with  it.  The  analysis  of  the  habits 
of  the  Romans,  so  entirely  different 
from  our  own  in  this  respect,  the  ex- 
planation of  numerous  objects,  which 
were  important  in  their  daily  life,  and 
are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  their 
most  popular  authors,  in  short,  the 
antiquarian  research  itself,  is  attended 
with  much  interest ;  but,  as  the  dra- 
matic poet  can  introduce  on  the  stage 
nothing  more  tedious  than  banquets, 
(of  course  such  scenes  as  that  in 
Macbeth  are  an  exception,)  so  the 
description  of  them  must  idways  be 
tirMome,  and  the  more  so,  when  the 
only  object  is  to  pourtray  the  exterior 
customs  of  a  class  of  persons.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
genuine  convtvere,  the  actual  convi- 
viality, the  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
conversation  and  jests  of  the  banquet, 
instead  of  confining  oneself  to  the 
material  part  of  the  matter.  It  might 
be  more  feasible  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
but  in  a  modem  language  the  truest 
oopy  of  antique  scenes,  cspeciaUy  of 


common  life,  must  always  have  some- 
thing modem  about  it,  which  will 
render  it  disagreeable  to  the  taste  of 
the  literary  antiquary. 

There  is,  besides  such  an  abun- 
dance of  apparatus,  attendance, 
dishes,  means  of  amusement,  out  of 
which  only  a  selection  can  be  made 
in  the  description  of  a  single  meal, 
and  great  caution  is  necessary  not  to 
under  or  over-do  any  thing,  and  to 
take  exaggerations  for  habits,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  ariy 
thing,  to  us  improbable,  as  satire  or 
untruth. 

It  is  always  safer,  therefore,  to 
take  as  our  basis,  In  such  matters, 
some  antique  description,  even  though 
it  contain  many  eccentricities  and  ab- 
surdities, instead  of  usual  matters.  Of 
aU  such  accounts,  the  detaUed  one  by 
Petronius  of  the  etma  TrimalchionU 
is  best  adapted  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, since  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus 
was  ridiculed  by  Horace,  because 
every  thing  there  was  unsuitable  and 
perverted.  Petronius  describes  an  un- 
usual emna  at  the  house  of  a  man, 
whose  equal  in  prodigality  and  fbUy 
could  hardly  be  found,  and  therefore, 
although  the  satirist  may  have  ex- 
aggerated, we  unquestionably  learo 
best  from  him  what  the  gcnenl  habita 
were,  and  much  that  appears  absnrd 
and  ostentatious  In  Trimalokh^  U 
shewn,  by  passages  in  other  authors. 
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Tbo  fires  blazed  brightly  in  the  kitchens^  inhere  the  cook, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  underlings,  was  exhaustmg  all  hi^ 
skill.  Whenever  the  covers  were  removed  from  the  vessels, 
a  grateful  odour,  more  inviting  than  the  smoke  of  a  fat 
burnt-offering,  diffused  itself  around,  and  ascended  on  high 
to  the  habitation  of  the  gods^  The  pistor  and  structor 
were  occupied  in  arranging  the  dessert,  in  all  the  forms  that 
ingenmty  could  suggest,  while  the  first  course  was  ready 
for  serving. 

The  triclinium  had  been  placed  in  a  spacious  saloon, 
the  northerly  aspect  of  which  was  well  adapted  for  the 
time  of  year.  Around  a  beautiful  table,  covered  with  cedar* 
wood,  stood  elegant  sofas,  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell ;  the 
lower  part  decked  with  white  hangings  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  the  pillows,  which  were  stuffed  with  the  softest 
wool,  covered  with  gorgeous  purple.  Upon  the  seats, 
cushions^  covered  with  silken  stuff,  were  laid  to  separate 
the  places  of  the  guests.  The  tricliniarch  was  still  arrang- 
ing the  side- tables  S  on  which  valuable  drinking- vessels  were 


to  haye  been  nothing  uncommon. 
Should  much  be  here  retained  that 
may  be  thought  pure  invention  of 
Petronius,  the  author  may  lubmit, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  stiU  stranger 
things  occurred,  and  therefore  that 
they  might  have  happened  in  the 
houe  of  LentuluB.  It  would  not  be 
to  the  purpose  to  enter  here  into  a 
detaUed  account  of  the  various  dishes, 
as  not  only  those  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race, Martial,  Juvenal  and  Macro- 
bios,  but  also  those  in  the  receipt-book 
of  Apicius,  must  then  be  described. 

'  The    coolc    whom  Ballio   had 

hired,  speaks  thus  boastingly  of  his 

art.     Plant.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  51 : 

Ubl  oouMt  patine  fervent,  omnet  apario ; 
I*  odor  dcmlffsls  pedibttt  in  caelum  votat; 
Ettin  odoiem  comat  Jupiter  quotidte. 

*  The  silken  cushions,  puivini^ 


on  which  they  supported  themselves 

on  the  left  elbow,  were,  perhaps,  not 

introduced  so  early  as  the  time  of 

Gallus,  but  they  are  mentioned  by 

Mart.  iii.  82,  7: 

Jaoet  occupato  galbanatiu  in  lecto 
Cubititque  trudit  hinc  et  inde  oonvivu 
JSflUltui  oftxo  lericisque  pulvinie. 

*  The  abaci  and  Delphici  as  side- 
boards, are  spoken  of  in  the  Excursus 
on  the  Second  Scene.  It  need  only 
here  be  mentioned,  that  besides  the 
necessary  utensils,  many  things  were 
displayed  on  them  merely  for  shew, 
the  proper  expression  for  which  is 
exponere.  Petr.  21 :  In  proMmam 
cellam  dticH  sumus,  in  qua  tret  lecii 
strati  erant  et  reliquus  hutitiarum 
apparatus  splendidissime  expositus, 
lb,  22 :  Ceddit  etiam  mensa  cum  arm 
gento,    Comp.  lb,  73. 
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displayed,  and  in  straightening  the  draperies  of  the  triclU 
nium,  when  his  lord  entered,  accompanied  by  the  guests. 

Lentulus  had  invited  only  six  friends,  but  Pomponius,— 
anxious  that  the  number  of  tho  Muses  ^  should  occupy  the 
triclinium,  and  no  place  be  left  empty, — ^brought  with  him 
two  friends,  whom  he  introduced  as  gentlemen  from  Perusia^. 
*  It  is  long,  methinks,^  said  Gallus  to  his  courteous  host,  on 
entering,  '  since  we  last  met  in  this  saloon :  how  beautifully 
you  have  in  the  meantime  ornamented  it!  You  certainly 
could  not  have  chosen  a  moro  appropriate  picture  for  a 
triclinium  than  those  satyrs,  celebrating  the  joyous  vint- 
age :  and  the  slain  boar,  a  scene  from  Lucania,  the  fruit 
and  provbion  pieces  over  the  doors,  and  between  them  the 
elegant  twigs  on  which  thrushes  are  sitting, — all  aro  cal- 
culated to  awaken  a  relish  for  tho  banquet.' 

'  Yes,  really,'  interposed  Pomponius,  *  Lentulus  under- 
stands far  better  than  Calpurnius  how  to  decorate  a  dining- 
hall.  The  other  day  he  had  the  walls  of  his  finest  tricli- 
nium painted  with  the  murder  of  Hipparchus,  and  the  death 
of  Brutus ;  and  instead  of  agreeable  foliage,  threatening 
lictors  were  to  be  seen  at  every  corner.' 

*  He,  too,  is  right  in  his  way,'  said  Gallus ;  *  but  where 
is  he  ?    I  understood  that  you  had  invited  him,  Lentulus?' 

*  He  was  unfortunately  pre-engaged,'  replied  the  other. 
— *  But  we  shall  see  him  before  tho  evening  be  over,'  added 


^  Varro  on  Oellius  xiii.  11,  writes, 
Convivarutn  numerum  incipere  op^ 
portere  a  Gratiarum  numero  et  prO' 
gredi  ad  Musarum,  i.  e.  proficitci  a 
tribus  et  eansUtere  in  novem, 

"  We  loam  from  Horace  and  Plu< 
tarch  the  custom  by  which  invited 
guests  frequently  took  uninvited  per- 
sons.caUedtim^rtf, with  them.  Heind. 
on  Hot.  Sat,  ii.  8,  22.  This,  how- 
ever,  generally  toolc  place  only  when 
the  host  had  left  it  to  his  guests*  op- 
tion to  do  so,  as  when  Hor.  Ep,  i.  6, 


30,  writes  to  Torquatus :  Loeus  eat  et 
pluribus  umbris ;  and,  tu  quotus  esae 
velia  soribas.  Salmasius  thought  that 
the  lowest  places  on  the  leeltu  imut 
were  allotted  to  them,  but  this  will 
not  apply  to  aU  cases :  the  passage  he 
quotes,  Juv.  v.  17,  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  an  uninvited  client  is  there 
alluded  to.  In  Horace  the  two  iim- 
bra  introduced  by  Mecsenas  lay  upon 
the  lectus  medius,  probably  out  of  re- 
gard to  him :  it  generaUy  depended 
upon  what  sort  of  people  the  mnbrm 
were,  and  by  whom  introduced. 
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Pomponius.  '  As  our  friend  Fannius  is,  you  know,  averse 
to  sitting  late,  and  Lentulus  will  not,  I  am  sure,  let  us  go 
before  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  we  shall  be  one  short  at 
the  triclinium,  unless  Calpurnius  come  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, and  fill  the  vacant  place,  so  soon  as  ho  can  get  released 
from  his  formal  consular  supper.  But  I  scarcely  think  we 
ought  to  keep  the  cook  waiting  any  longer.  The  tenth 
hour  is,  I  verily  believe,  almost  elapsed.  Had  we  not  better 
take  our  seats,  Lentulus?' 

The  host  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  conducted^ 
Qallus  to  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  sofa,  which  was 
the  seat  of  honour  at  the  table.  At  his  left,  and  on  the 
same  lectus,  sat  Pomponius ;  above  him,  Fannius.  The 
sofa  to  the  left  was  occupied  by  Bassus,  Faustinus  and 
Caecilianus.  To  the  right,  and  next  Gallus,  sat  Lentulus 
himself;  below  him,  the  Perusians  whom  Pomponius  had 
brought 

As  soon  as  they  had  reclined,  slaves  took  off  their 
sandals,  and  youths,  with  their  loins  girded,  offered  water 
in  silver  bowls  for  their  ablutions.  At  a  nod  from  Lentulus, 
two  slaves  entered,  and  placed  upon  the  table  the  tray 
which  contained  the  dishes  composing  the  first  course.  Len- 
tulus cast  his  eyes  with  secret  joy  around  the  circle,  as  if 
desirous  of  noting  the  impression  made  on  his  friends  by 
the  novel  arrangements  of  this  (jrustatorium,  the  invention 
of  which  was  due  to  himself;  and,  indeed,  the  service  was 
worthy  of  a  nearer  observation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  ornamented  with  tortoise- 
shell,  stood  an  ass  of  bronze  %  on  either  side  of  which  hung 


'  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  places :  in  most 
cases  the  host  left  it  to  each  guest  to 
choose  his  own,  but  in  others  he 
assigned  them.  Plutarch,  who  dis- 
cusses the  matter  in  a  special  chap- 
ter, {Sffrnpot,  i.  2),  decides,  that  it 
ought  to  be  left  entirely  free  to  inti- 


mate frieiiQs  and  young  people  to 
choose  their  own,  but  not  so  with 
strangers  and  persons  deserving  par- 
ticular attention. 

"  Petron.  31 :  Caterum  in  pro. 
mttisidari  atellus  erat  Corinihius  cum 
bUaccio  positus,  qui  habebat  olivasy 
in  altera  parte  albas  M  altera  nigras. 
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silver  panniers,  filled  with  white  and  black  olives,  preserved 
by  the  art  of  the  cook  until  this  period  of  the  year;  on  the 
back  of  the  beast  sat  a  Silenus,  from  whose  skin  the  most 
delicious  garum  flowed  upon  the  aumen  beneath.  Near 
this,  on  two  silver  gridirons  lay  delicately-dressed  sausages, 
beneath  which  Syrian  plums,  mixed  with  the  seed  of  the 
pomegranate,  presented  the  appearance  of  glowing  coals. 
Around  stood  silver  dishes  containing  asparagus,  lactuca, 
radishes,  and  other  productions  of  the  garden,  in  addition 
to  lacerta,  flavoured  both  with  mint  and  rue,  and  with 
Byzantine  muria,  and  dressed  snails  and  oysters,  whilst 
fresh  ones  in  abundance  were  handed  round.  The  company 
expressed  their  admiration  of  their  host's  fanciful  invention, 
and  then  proceeded  to  help  themselves  to  what  each,  ac- 
cording to  his  taste,  considered  the  best  incentive  of  an 
appetite.  At  the  same  time  slaves  carried  round  in  golden 
goblets  the  mulsum,  composed  of  Hymettian  honey  and 
Falernian  wines. 

They  were  still  occupied  in  tasting  the  several  deli- 
cacies, when  a  second  and  smaller  tray  was  brought  in,  and 
placed  in  a  vacant  spot  within  the  first,  to  wUch  it  did 
not  yield  in  point  of  singularity.  In  an  elegant  basket 
sat  a  hen,  ingeniously  carved  out  of  wood,  with  outspread 
wings,  as  if  she  were  brooding  ^  Stnughtway  entered  two 
slaves,  who  began  searching  in  the  chaff  which  filled  the 
basket,  and  taking  out  some  eggs,  distributed  them  amongst 
the  guests.  '  Friends,^  said  Lentulus,  smiling,  '  they  are 
pea-hen's  eggs,  which  have  been  put  under  the  hen ;  mj 
only  fear  is  that  she  may  have  sat  too  long  upon  them ; 
but  let  us  try  them.'     A  slave  then  gave  to  each  guest  a 


'  Petionius  (33),  whence  thit^o/- 
Una  is  borrowed,  layn,  guttantibtu 
adhuc  nobis  repositorium  allatum  est 
cum  corbe,  in  quo  gallina  erat  lipnea 
patentibuM  in  orbem  alit,  quales  esse 
solenty  qum  ineubant  ova.  The  fint 
tepodtofium  wm  not  remored,  and 


the  gallina  must  either  have  been 
placed  upon  it,  or  there  must  bare 
been  room  enough  left  for  it  on  the 
table.  There  were,  howerer,  alto 
repositoria  of  ftereral  UfhtUatOy  and 
one  might  consequently  have  been  set 
on  the  top  of  the  other. 
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silver  cochleare,  which  was,  however,  found  almost  too  large 
and  heavy  for  the  purpose,  and  each  proceeded  to  break 
an  egg  with  the  point  of  it.  Most  of  the  party  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  jokes  of  Lentulus,  but  not  so 
the  Perusians.  'Truly,  my  egg  has  already  become  a 
hen!'  cried  one  of  them  in  disgust,  and  about  to  throw  it 
away.  *  Examine  a  little  more  closely,'  said  Pomponius, 
with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  guests  at  the  upper  sofa,  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  matter,  joined ;  'our  friend's 
cook  understands  well  how  to  dress  eggs  that  have  been 
already  sat  upon.'  The  Perusian  then  for  the  firat  time 
remarked  that  its  shell  was  not  natural,  but  made  of  dough, 
and  that  a  fat  fig-pecker  was  hidden  in  the  yolk,  which 
was  strongly  seasoned  with  pepper.  Many  jokes  were 
made,  and  whilst  the  guests  were  eatiug  the  mysterious 
eggs,  the  slaves  agsun  presented  the  honey- wine.  When  no 
one  desired  more,  the  band,  which  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hall,  began  to  play,  as  a  sign  for  the  slaves  to  remove 
the  ffustatarium^^f  wlidch  they  proceeded  to  do. 

Another  slave  wiped  the  table  with  a  purple  cloth  of 
coarse  linen,  and  two  Ethiopians  again  handed  water  for 
washing  the  hands  ^^  Boys,  wearing  green  garlands,  then 
brought  in  two  well-gypsumed  amphorce,  the  time-corroded 
necks  of  which  well  accorded  with  the  inscription  on  a  label 
hanging  round  them,  whereon  might  be  read,  written  in 
ancient  characters,  the  words  L.  Opimio  Cos.  *  Discharge 
your  office  well,  Earinos,'  cried  Lentulus  to  one  of  the  boys. 
'  To-day  you  shall  bear  the  cyathus.  It  is  Falernian,  my 
friends,  and  Opimianum,  too ;  and  is,  as  you  know,  usually 


*°  Petron .  34 :  Subiio  tignum  jym- 
phania  datur  et  gustaioria  pariter  a 
ehorf  eanlanie  rajAurUur, 

'1  It  is  not  certain  whether  this 
took  place  after  each  ferculum,  but 
Petronius  describes  it  after  the  pro~ 
muUto,  Subinde  intraveruni  duo 
Mhiopet  eapiliati  cum  putillU  uiri» 


biUy  qitales  solent  esse^  qui  arenam 
in  amphitheatro  $pargunty  vinum- 
que  dedere  in  manus  ;  aquam  enitn 
nemo  porrejtit.  No  further  mention 
is  made  of  the  usage  between  the 
courses,  but  it  may  easily  be  imagin- 
ed that  they  washed  frequently  dur- 
ing the  meal,  as  they  used  no  forks. 
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clouded.*  *  It  was  bright  enough,'  said  Gallus,  *  when  the 
free  citizen  wrote  the  name  of  the  consul  on  this  label. 
Yet  it  only  shares  the  fate  of  the  age,  which,  like  it,  has 
also  become  clouded/  The  Perusians  began  to  listen  atten- 
tively, and  Pomponius  cautiously  placed  his  finger  on  his 
mouth.  *  Actually,'  continued  he,  '  only  five  years  more, 
and  this  noble  juice  would  have  witnessed  a  century  pass 
away,  and  during  this  century  there  has  never  been  a 
growth  like  it.  Why,  Maximus,  your  great-grandfather 
was  consul  in  the  same  year  as  Opimius;  and  see,  here 
is  the  fourth  generation  already,  and  yet  the  wine  is  still 
in  existence.' 

'  Quite  right,*  replied  Maximus ;  *  my  ancestor  was 
consul  with  Opimius ;  and  much  as  I  like  the  wine,  I  am 
yet  vexed  to  think  that  my  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
amplwra.* 

'  Content  yourself,'  quoth  Gallus;  *  there  are  more 
serious  accidents  in  life  than  that.'  *0h!'  quickly  inter- 
posed Pomponius,  Met  us  end  this  grave  conversation. 
Only  see  how  Bassus  and  CsDcilianus  are  longing  for  the 
contents  of  the  amphoraa,  whilst  we  are  indulging  in  specu- 
lations about  the  label  outside.  Have  them  opened,  Len- 
tulus.' 

The  vessels  were  carefully  cleansed  of  the  gypsum, 
and  the  corks  extricated.  Earinos  cautiously  poured  the 
wine  into  the  silver  colum,  which  was  placed  ready,  and 
was  now  filled  again  with  fresh  snow,  and  then  mixed  it, 
according  to  his  master's  directions,  in  the  richly-embossed 
crater,  and  dipping  a  golden  cyathtis  therein,  filled  the 
amethyst-coloured  glasses,  which  were  distributed  amongst 
the  guests  by  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

This  operation  was  scarely  finished,  before  a  new  re- 
po^torium  was  plac<)d  upon  the  table,  containing  the  first 
course  of  the  coena,  which,  however,  by  no  moans  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  guests.  A  circle  of  small  dishes, 
covered  with  such  meats  as  were  to  be  met  with  only  at 
the  tables  of  plebeians,  was  ranged  around  a  slip  of  natural 
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turf,  on  iTvhich  lay  a  honey-comb.  A  slaye  carried  round 
the  bread  m  a  silver  basket,  and  the  guests  were  pre- 
paring, although  with  evident  vexation,  to  help  themselves 
to  chick-peas  and  small  fish,  when  at  a  sign  from  Lentulus, 
two  slaves  hurried  forward,  and  took  oflF  the  upper  part  of 
the  tray,  under  which  a  number  of  dishes,  presenting  a  rich 
selection  of  dainties,  were  concealed.  There  were  ring- 
doves and  field-fares,  capons  and  ducks,  mullets  of  three 
pounds  weight,  and  turbot,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  fatted 
hare,  which,  by  means  of  artificial  wings,  the  structor  had 
ingeniously  changed  into  a  Pegasus.  The  company  on 
the  lectu8  aummtis  were  agreeably  surprised,  and  applauded 
the  host  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  scissor  immedi- 
ately approached,  and,  with  great  solemnity  and  almost  in 
musical  time,  began  to  carve.  Earinos,  meanwhile,  was 
diligently  discharging  his  functions;  and  the  guests,  ani- 
mated by  the  strength  of  the  Falernian,  already  began  to 
be  more  merry.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  first  course, 
much  conversation  was  kept  up,  Gallus  alone  taking  less 
share  in  it  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 

But  no  long  interval  was  allowed  for  talking.  Four 
slaves  soon  entered  to  the  sound  of  horns,  bearing  the 
second  course,  which  consisted  of  a  huge  boar,  sur- 
rounded by  eight  sucking-pigs,  made  of  sweet  paste,  by 
the  experienced  baker,  and  surprisingly  like  real  ones. 
On  the  tusks  of  the  boar  hung  little  baskets,  woven 
of  palm-twigs,  and  containing  Syrian  and  Theban  dates. 
Another  scissor,  resembling  a  jager  in  full  costume,  now 
approached  the  table,  and  with  an  immense  knife  com- 
menced cutting  up  the  boar,  pronounced  by  Lentulus  to  be 
a  genuine  Umbrian.  In  the  meantime,  the  boys  handed 
the  dates,  and  gave  to  each  guest  one  of  the  pigs  as 
apophoreta. 

*An  Umbrian,'  said  one  of  the  guests  of  the  lectus 
summus,  turning  to  the  strangers,  *a  countryman,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  near  neighbour,  of  yours  then.  If  I  were 
in  your  place,  I  should  hentate  before  partaking  of  it;  for 
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who  knows  whether,  by  some  metamorphosis,  one  of  your 
dear  friends  may  not  have  been  changed  into  this  animal/ 

*  The  days  for  metamorphoses  are  past,'  replied  one  of 
them.  *  There  are  no  more  Circes,  and  the  other  gods 
do  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  mankind.  I  know 
only  one,  who  potently  rules  all  the  world,  and  can  doubt- 
less bring  about  many  metamorphoses.' 

*Do  not  say  so,'  Pomponius  quickly  added;  *our  friend 
Bassus  will  teach  you  directly  that  many  wonders  happen 
even  in  the  present  times,  and  that  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  we  shall  not  see  one  amongst  us  suddenly  assume 
the  character  of  a  beast.' 

'Laugh  as  you  will,'  said  Bassus,  'it  still  cannot  be 
denied.  Only  the  other  day,  one  who  was  formerly  a 
slave  to  a  man  in  humble  circumstances  at  Capua,  but  has 
now  become  a  rich  freedman,  related  to  me  a  circumstance 
which  he  had  himself  experienced ;  it  is  enough  to  make 
one's  hair  stand  on  end.  If  not  displeasing  to  you,  I  will 
communicate  it^*.**  The  company,  partly  from  curiosity,  and 
partly  wishing  for  a  laugh  against  Bassus,  begged  him  to 
tell  the  story,  and  he  thus  began : — 

*  "When  I  was  a  slave,"  related  my  informant,  "  I  hap- 
pened, by  the  dispensation  of  the  gods,  to  conceive  a  liking 
for  an  innkeeper's  wife;  not  from  an  unworthy  passion, 
but  because  she  never  denied  me  what  I  asked  for,  and 


''  The  thousand-fold  Ruperstitions 
that  reigned  over  the  minds  of  the 
ancients,  are  shewn  by  the  belief  in 
omens,  soothsayers,  ghosts,  and  the 
effects  of  sympathetic  means,  diffused 
amongst  aU  classes,  so  that  Horace, 
Episi,  ii.  2, 208,  in  naming  the  foUies 
from  which  a  man  must  become 
emancipated,  asks — 

Somnia,  terroiei  inagiooi,  mirscula,  ngu, 
Noctumot  IcmuKf  portectaqtie  Thoiala 
ridet? 

There  appear   to  have  been  fewer 
fbbulous  histories,  such  as  onr  fah7 


tales,  because  they  were  generaUy  in- 
cluded in  the  mythology,  and  thus 
rose  to  a  higher  significance.  The 
tales  here  taken  from  Petronius,  are 
interesting  proofs  that  the  ancients 
were  in  the  habit  of  teUing  anecdotes, 
which  may  weU  compete  with  our 
renowned  fahry  tales.  Many  such 
wondrous  occurrences  might  be  quot- 
ed from  Appuleius,  but  in  Petronius 
they  appear  as  objects  of  supersti- 
tion, although  only  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Milesian  tales. 
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anything  I  saved  and  gave  into  her  charge,  I  was  sure 
not  to  be  cheated  of.  Her  husband  had  a  small  villa  at 
the  fifth  milestone,  and,  as  it  chanced,  fell  sick  there  and 
died.  In  misfortune,  thought  I,  we  know  our  friends,  and 
therefore  considered  how  I  could  get  to  my  friend  at  the 
villa.  My  master  was  by  accident  absent  from  Capua,  but 
a  stranger,  a  warrior,  was  stopping  in  our  house ;  of  him 
I  made  a  confidant,  begging  that  he  would  accompany  me 
in  the  night  to  the  villa,  and  he  consented  to  do  so.  We 
waited  for  the  time  of  the  cock-crowing,  and  then  stole  off ; 
the  moon  was  shining,  and  it  was  as  clear  as  midday. 
About  half  way,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a  group  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  at  which  my  companion  stopped  on 
some  pretence  or  other ;  but  I  went  on,  beginning  a  song 
and  gazing  at  the  stars.  At  length  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  my  companion  standing  in  the  road.  He  took  off  his 
clothes  and  laid  them  down ;  then  went  round  them  in  a 
circle,  spat  three  times  upon  them,  and  immediately  became 
a  wolf."  *Now  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  telling  you  a 
falsehood;  for  the  fellow  assured  me  that  it  was  pure  truth.' 
"  He  next,"  continued  the  man,  "  began  to  howl,  and  then 
dashed  into  the  thicket.  At  first  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  but  at  length  approached  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  clothes  with  me,  but  behold !  they  had  become  stone. 
Horror-stricken,  I  drew  my  sword,  and  continued  slashing 
it  about  in  the  air  until  I  reached  the  villa.  I  entered 
the  house  breathless,  the  sweat  dropped  from  me,  and  it 
was  long  before  I  recovered  myself.  My  friend  was  asto- 
nished at  my  visiting  her  at  such  an  unusual  hour.  '  Had 
you  only  come  sooner,'  said  she,  *  you  might  have  assisted 
us ;  for  a  wolf  has  been  breaking  into  the  villa  and  destroy- 
ing several  sheep ;  but  he  did  not  escape  with  impunity ; 
for  my  slave  has  pierced  him  through  with  a  spear.'  I 
shuddered,  and  could  not  obtain  any  sleep  during  the  night. 
As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  hastened  homewards,  and  saw,. on 
reaching  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  Itdn,  nothing  more 
than  a  large  stain  of  blood;  but  found  the  warrior  lying  in 
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bed  at  borne,  and  a  surgeon  bandaging  his  neck.  I  then 
became  aware  that  he  was  one  of  those  whom  we  call 
versipelles^^  and  could  never  afterwards  eat  bread  in  his 
company."  This  was  the  man's  story,  in  recounting  which 
he  even  then  shuddered.  Say  what  you  will,  such  things 
often  happen.' 

The  company  laughed  and  jeered  at  the  narrator,  who 
endeavoured  by  philosophical  arguments  to  defend  his  cre- 
dulity. At  length  the  second  Perusian,  who  sat  in  the 
lowest  place,  said,  *  Bassus  may  not  be  so  very  wrong, 
after  all;  for  some  time  since  I  bought  a  slave  who  had 
formerly  lived  at  Miletus,  and  who  told  me  a  wonderful 
story,  in  the  following  words.  "  In  the  house  where  I 
served,  a  child,  a  boy — beautiful  as  a  statue — ^had  died, 
nis  mother  was  inconsolable,  and  all  were  standing  mourn- 
ing round  the  bed,  when  the  strigoR  were  heard  shrieking 
round  the  house.  There  was  in  the  family  a  Cappadocian, 
a  tall,  daring  fellow,  who  had  once  overcome  a  mad  ox. 
This  man  having  seized  a  sword,  ran  out  of  doors,  with 
his  left  hand  cautiously  concealed  in  his  mantle,  and  cut 
one  of  the  hags  in  two.  We  heard  their  shrieks,  although 
we  saw  nothing;  but  the  Cappadocian  staggered  back- 
wards upon  a  couch,  and  his  whole  body  became  as  blue 
as  if  he  had  been  beaten :  for  he  had  been  touched  by  the 
hands  of  the  witches.  He  closed  the  house-door  agun,  but 
when  the  mother  returned  to  her  dead  child,  she  saw  with 
horror  that  the  striga)  had  already  taken  away  the  body, 
and  left  a  straw  doU  in  its  place." ' 

This  anecdote  was  received  with  no  less  laughter  than 


''  The  name  verripellU  was  con- 
sidered  as  a  term  of  abuse,  and  is  so 
used  by  Petron.  62.  Pliny  also  styles 
it  the  peculiar  designation  of  such 
persons,  yiii.  22.  Homines  in  iupot 
verti  rursumque  resiittU  tibi,  falsum 
etse  eonfidenter  ejeisHmare  debemtu, 
oHi  credere  omnia,  qtut  fabuhsa  ioi 
seoukt  eomperimui,  Unde  Uanen  itta 


vulgo  infixa  tii  fama  in  lonliMs,  iii 
in  maledieiit  verHpellee  habeaiy  m« 
dicabiiur.  There  was,  according  to 
Euanthes,  an  Arcadian  legend,  that 
each  member  of  a  certain  famUy  waa 
changed  into  a  wolf  for  nine  yean, 
and  after  that  period  again  resumed 
his  natural  shapes 
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the  other.  Bassus  alone  bent  unobserved  towards  the  table, 
and  inwardly  besought  the  strigae  not  to  meet  him  on  his 
way  home'*. 

Some  more  stories  of  a  similar  kind  would  perhaps 
have  been  introduced,  had  not  the  slaves  produced  a 
fresh  ferculum,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  company, 
contained  a  vast  swine,  cooked  exactly  like  the  boar. 
*Ha!'  cried  Lentulus,  rising  from  his  couch,  in  order  to 
inspect  it  more  closely,  *  I  really  believe  that  the  cook  has 
forgotten  to  disembowel  the  animal.  Bring  him  hither 
directly.'  The  cook  appeared  with  troubled  mien,  and 
confessed,  to  the  indignation  of  the  whole  party,  that  in 
his  hurry  he  had  forgotten  to  cleanse  the  beast.  *  Now, 
really,'  said  the  enraged  Caecilianus,  *  that  is  the  most 
worthless  slave  I  ever  beheld.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  cook 
omitting  to  gut  a,  swine  ?  Were  he  mine,  I  would  hang 
him.'  Lentulus,  however,  was  more  leniently  disposed. 
'  Tou  deserve  a  severe  chastisement,'  said  he  to  the  slave, 
*  and  may  thank  my  good  humour  for  escaping  it.  But, 
as  a  punishment,  you  must*  immediately  perform  the  neg- 
lected duty  in  our  presence.'  The  cook  seized  the  knife, 
and  having  carefully  slit  open  the  belly  on  both  sides,  gave 
a  sudden  jerk,  when,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  guests, 
a  quantity  of  little  sausages  of  all  kinds  tumbled  out'^. 


**  Petron.  64.    Miramur  nos  et 

pariter  credimitSy  otculatique  mentam 

rogamus  noetumas^  ut  tuts  se  teneant^ 

dum  redimtu  a  aena.   The  table  here 

supplied  the  place  of  the  altar,  as  in 

Ovid.  Amor,  i.  4,  27  : 

Tange  nunu  roensam,  quo  tangunt  more 
precantet. 

A  similar  superstitious   usage    was 

that  of  touching  the  ground  with  the 

hand  at  mention  of  the  inferi,  Plaut. 

Most,  li.  2,  37. 

>«  The  whole  of  this  joke  is  to  be 
found  in  Petron.  49,  who,  however, 

[OAL.] 


relates  a  far  more  extraordinary  piece 
of  legerdemain,  performed  by  the 
cooks  on  the  boar,  c.  40.  Strictoque 
venatoriocuHrolatus  apri  vehementer 
percussit^  ex  cujus  plaga  turdi  evola- 
verunt.  Such  absurdities  might  be 
taken  as  inventions  of  the  author,  had 
we  not  sober  witnesses  who  relate  the 
same  things  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  9.  CinciuM  in  sua^ 
stone  legis  Fannia  objecit  sccculo  suo, 
quod  porcum  Trojanum  mensis  in/e-' 
rant,  quern  iili  ideo  sic  vocabant, 
quasi  aiiis  inclusis  animalibus  gravis 
dum,  ut  Hie  Trojanus  equus gravidus 
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*  That  is  indeed  a  new  joke/  cried  Pomponius,  laugh- 
ing ;  *  but  tell  me,  why  did  you  have  a  tame  swine  served 
up  after  the  wild  boar?* 

*  If  the  remainder  of  my  friends  be  of  that  opinion,' 
replied  the  host,  *  we  will  grant  him  his  liberty,  and  he 
may  appear  to-morrow  at  my  table  with  his  cap  on'*/ 

On  a  given  signal,  the  slaves  removed  the  dish,  and 
brought  another  containing  peacocks,  pheasants,  the  livers 
of  geese,  and  rare  fish.  At  length  this  course  also  was 
removed,  the  slaves  wiped  the  table,  and  cleared  away 
with  besoms  of  palm-twigs'^  the  fragments  that  had  fallen 
on  the  floor,  strewing  it  at  the  same  time  with  saw-dust, 
dyed  with  minium  and  pleasant-smelling  saffron'®. 

Whilst  this  was  being  done,  the  eyes  of  the  guests 
were  suddenly  attracted  upwards  by  a  noise  over-head ; 
the  ceiling  opened,  and  a  large  silver  hoop,  on  which  were 
ointment-bottles  of  silver  and  alabaster,  silver  garlands 
with  beautifully-chiselled  leaves  and  circlets,  and  other 
trifles,  to  bo  shared  amongst  the  guests  as  apoplwreta^^, 
descended  upon  the  table.  In  the  meantime,  the  dessert 
had  been  served,  wherein  the  new  baker,  whom  Lentulus 
had  purchased  for  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  gave  a 


armalii  fuit.  So  aho  geese  were  fiUed 
with  smaller  birds. 

'*  At  Trimalchio's  table,  the  boar 
came  pileatvg,  as  a  frcedman,  because 
it  had  appeared  on  the  table  on  the 
preceding  day,  but  had  not  been  cut, 
a  convivis  dimissvs, 

'7  Luxury  extended  even  to  the 
besoms,  which  were  made  of  palm- 
twig*.     Mart.  xiv.  82 : 

In  pretlo  soopas  testatur  palma  fuine. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  U3  : 

Lapides  varioA  lutulenta  radere  palma. 

"  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  81  : 
VlUbus  In  icoplf,  in  mappis,  in  aoobe 

quantus 
ConsttitU  Munpttu?  nejlectis   flagitium 

Ingeoi. 


It  was  customary  to  strew  the  floor 
with  dyed  or  sweet-smelling  saw- 
dust, or  something  similar.  Petron. 
68.  Scobem  croco  et  minio  tinetam 
tparserunt  (not  to  be  swept  away 
again)  ety  quod  nuntfuam  antea  vide- 
ram^  ex  lapide  specvlari  pulverem 
tritum.  The  absurd  £lagabalu8  car- 
ried his  prodigality  still  further. 
Lamprid.  31.  iVco^  auri  porticum 
Mtravit  et  argenti,  dolens,  quod  nan 
pottet  et  eleetri;  idque  frequenter 
quacunque  fecit  iter  petUbtu  usque 
ad  equum  vel  carpentum,  ut  Jit  hodie 
de  auroea  arena. 

1'  So  Petroniui  relates,  60. 
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specimen  of  his  skill.  In  addition  to  innumerable  articles 
of  pastry,  there  were  artificial  muscles,  field-fares  filled 
with  dried  grapes  and  almonds,  and  many  other  things  of 
the  same  kind.  In  the  middle  stood  a  well-modelled  Yer- 
tumnus,  who  held  in  his  apron  a  great  variety  of  fruits. 
Around  lay  sweet  quinces,  stuck  full  of  almonds,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  sea-urchins,  with  melons  cut  into  various 
shapes.  Whilst  the  party  was  praising  the  fancy  of  the 
baker,  a  slave  handed  round  tooth-picks'-^  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  mastich-pistachio,  and  Lentulus  invited  the 
guests  to  assist  themselves  to  the  confectionary  and  fruits 
with  which  the  god  was  loaded. 

The  Perusians,  who  were  particularly  astonished  by 
the  gifts  of  Vertumnus  at  such  a  season,  stretched  across 
the  table  ^^  and  seized  the  inviting  apples  and  grapes,  but 
drew  back  in  affright  when,  as  they  touched  them,  a 
stream  of  saffron  discharged  from  the  fruit,  besprinkled 
them**.  The  merriment  became  general,  when  several  of 
the  guests  attempted  cautiously  to  help  themselves  to  the 
mysterious  fruit,  and  each  time  a  red  stream  shot  forth. 

*  You  seem  determined,'  exclaimed  Pomponius,  *  to 
surprise  us  in  every  way ;  but  yet  I  must  say,  Lentulus, 
that  in  this,  otherwise  excellent,  entertainment,  you  have 
not  sufficiently  provided  for  our  amusement  Here  we  are 
at  dessert,  without  having  had  a  single  spectacle  to  delight 
our  eyes  between  the  courses.'  *  It  is  not  my  fault,'  re- 
plied Lentulus ;  *  for  our  friend  Gallus  has  deprecated  all 
the  feats  of  rope-dancing  and  pantomime  that  I  intended 


■^  The  stems  of  the  leaves  of  the 
mastich-pistachio,  lentisciUf  (Pis- 
iacia  lentiscua;  Lin.),  made  the  best 
tooth-picks,  dentiscalpia,  for  which 
quills  were  also  used.  Alart.  xiv. 
22,  Dentiscalpium, 

Lentiaeum  melius;  led  u  tibi  firondea 
cutpU 
Deftierir,  dentet  penoa  levare  potest 

Martial  frequently  mentions  them, 


as  iii.  82,  9,  vi.  74,  vii.  63. 

»'  Plaut.  MiL  III.  i.  167. 

Sed  procellunt  et  procumbunt  dimidiatl, 
dum  appetunt. 

^  Petron.  60.  Omnea  enim  pla- 
eenta  omniaque  pcma  etiam  minima 
vexatione  contacta  caperani  effun- 
dere  crooum  et  tuque  ad  not  moleaitu 
humor  aeeedere, 
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for  you,  and  you  see  how  little  ho  shares  in  the  conversa- 
tion.  Besides,  the  sun  is  ah*eady  nigh  setting,  and  I  haye 
had  another  triclimum  lighted  up  for  us^.  If  no  one 
will  take  more  of  the  dessert,  we  may  as  well,  I  think, 
repair  thither  at  once.  Perhaps  the  cloud  which  shades 
the  countenance  of  our  friend  may  disappear  under  the 
garland.  Leave  the  Falernian  alone  at  present,  Earinos, 
and  await  us  in  the  other  saloon.'  The  youth  did  as  his 
lord  commanded,  and  just  at  that  moment  Calpurnius 
entered,  pouting  discontentedly  at  the  servile  souls  of  the 
company  he  had  left,  because  he  could  no  longer  endure 
their  *  Hail  to  the  father  of  our  fatherland !' 

The  party  now  rose,  to  meet  again  after  a  short  time 
in  the  brilliant  saloon,  the  intervening  moments  being 
spent  by  some  in  sauntering  along  the  colonnades,  and 
by  others  in  taking  a  bath. 


^  Petion.  73 :  Ebrietate  dUeussa  in  cUiud  triclinium  deducH  sumus. 


SCENE    THE    TENTH. 


THE   DRINKERS. 

THE  lamps  had  been  long  shining  on  the  marble 
panels  of  the  walls  in  the  triclinium,  where  Earinos, 
with  his  assistants,  was  making  preparations,  under  the 
direction  of  the  tricliniarch,  for  the  nocturnal  comissatio^. 
Upon  the  polished  table  between  the  tapestried  couches 
stood  an  elegant  bronze  candelabrum,  in  the  form  of  a  stem 
of  a  tree,  from  the  winterly  and  almost  leafless  branches 
of  which  four  two-flamed  lamps,  emulating  each  other  in 
beauty  of  shape,  were  suspended.  Other  lamps  hung  by 
chains  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly  gilt  and  inge- 
niously inlaid  with  ivory,  in  order  to  expel  the  darkness  of 
night  from  all  parts  of  the  saloon.  A  number  of  costly 
goblets  and  larger  vessels  were  arranged  on  two  silver 
sideboards.  On  one  of  these  a  slave  was  just  placing 
another  vessel  filled  with  snow,  together  with  its  column 
whilst  on  the  other  was  the  steaming  caldarium,  contain- 
ing water  kept  constantly  boiling  by  the  coals  in  its  inner 
cylinder,    in   case    any   of  the   guests   should  prefer  the 


*  The  camistaiio  was  a  convioium 
also,  and  the  Greek  crvfitrocriotf  an- 
swers better  to  it,  but  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  aena.  The  name 
(derived  from  Kw/juny  Ktefid^etv)  de- 
notes a  carousal,  such  as  frequently 
occurred  after  the  repast.  In  Livy, 
xl.  7)  Demetrius  inquires  of  his  guests 
after  a  eaejia  at  his  own  house :  Quin 
eommisaaiufn  adfratrem  imus  ?  And 
hence  it  is  said  of  Uabinnas,  who 
after  the  ccena  at  another  house  went 
to  Trimalchio*s.  Petron.  66 ;  cornU- 
mtor  iniravit.  Suet.  Dom,  21  :  Con^ 
vivabatur  frequenter  ac  large,  Bed 
p^ne  raplim  ;   certe  non  tiUra  soUt 


occasum^  nee  ut  postea  comiaearetur. 

These  comissationes  began  late,  and 

were  frequently  kept  up  tiU  far  into 

the  night,  and  attended  with  much 

noise  and  riot.    3fartial  aUudes  to 

this,  when  addressing  his  book,  x. 

19, 18, 

Sens  tutior  ibis  ad  luoemst. 
Ha?c  hora  est  tua,  cum  furit  Lyieut, 
Cum  regnat  rasa,  cum  madent  capilli : 
Tunc  me  vel  rigidi  legant  Catoaes. 

and  iii.  68, 

deposito  post  Vina  rosasque  pudore. 

Quid  dicat,  nocit  sauda  Terpddiore. 
They  were  not  in  good  odour,  and  the 
name  was  connected  with  the  idea  of 
aU  sorts  of  debauchery. 
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calda,  the  drink  of  winter,  to  the  snow-drink,  for  which 
he  might  think  the  season  was  not  sufficiently  advanced. 

By  degrees  the  guests  assembled  from  the  bath  and 
the  peiistylum,  and  took  their  places  in  the  same  order 
as  before  on  the  triclinium.  Gallus  and  Galpurnius  were 
still  wanting.  They  had  been  seen  walking  to  and  fro 
along  the  cryptoporticus  in  earnest  discourse.  At  length 
they  arriycd,  and  the  gloom  seemed  dissipated  from  the 
brow  of  Gallus ;  his  eyes  sparkled  more  brightly,  and  his 
whole  being  seemed  to  have  become  more  animated. 

*  I  hope,  my  friends,  you  have  not  waited  for  us,' 
said  he  to  Pomponius  and  Ga&cilianus,  who  reproached  him 
for  his  long  absence.  *  How  could  we  do  otherwise,' 
responded  Pomponius,  '  as  it  is  necessary  first  to  choose  the 
king^  who  shall  reign  supreme  over  the  mixing  bowl  and 
c]/athu8  ?  Quick,  Lentulus,  let  us  have  the  dice  directly, 
or  the  snow  will  be  turned  to  calda  before  we  are  able 
to  drink  it.**  On  a  signal  from  Lentulus,  a  slave  placed 
upon  the  table  the  dice-board,  of  Terebinthus-wood,  the 
four  dice  made  from  the  knuckles  of  gazelles^  and  the 
ivory  turret-shaped  dice-box.  *But  first  bring  chaplets 
and  the  nardum*  cried  the  host;  'roses  or  ivy,  I  leave 
the  choice  to  each  of  you.'  Slaves  immediately  brought 
chaplets,  both  of  dark-green  ivy  and  of  blooming  roses. 
*  Honour  to  the  spring,'  said  Gallus,  at  the  same  time  en- 
circling his  temples  with  a  fragrant  wreath ;  *  ivy  belongs 
to  winter ;  it  is  the  gloomy  ornament  witli  which  nature 


'  The  caKtom,  common  to  both 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  choosing  a 
symposiarch,  magister,  otrex  conviffii, 
arlfUer  bibendi,  who  prescribed  the 
]aws  of  the  drinking,  is  weU  known. 
He  fixed  not  only  the  proportions  of 
the  mixing,  but  also  the  number  of 
cyathi  each  person  was  to  drink. 
Hence  the  leges  insantt,  Hor.  Sat,  ii. 
6,  6tf.  Cic.  Verr.  t.  11,  Iste  enim 
prmtoT  severue  ao  diligent,  qui  populi 


Romani  legibue  nnnquam  paruitset, 
illie  diligenier  legibiu,  qu4e  inpoculis 
ponebantur,  obtemperabat.  He  was 
generally  elected  by  the  throw  of  the 
dice,  tali,  and  of  course  the  Venus 
decided  it.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7)  25.  Quern 
Venus  arbitrum  dieet  bibendi  $ 

*  We  find  a  tabula  terebinthina 
mentioned  in  Petron.  33 ;  dcrrpayaXoi. 
AtfiuKtii  dophdv  in  Lucian,  Amor,  884. 
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decks  her  own  bier/  *Not  so/  said  Calpurnius,  *the 
more  sombre  garland  becomes  men.  I  leave  roses  to  the 
women,  who  know  nothing  but  pleasure  and  trifling/ 

*  No  reflection  on  the  women,**  cried  Faustinus,  from 
the  lectus  summvs ;  'for  they,  after  all,  give  the  spice  to 
life,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  grieved  if  some  gracious 
fair  one  were  now  at  mj  side.  Listen,  Gallus ;  you  know 
that  I  sometimes  attempt  a  little  poetry ;  what  think  you  of 
an  epigram  I  have  lately  made  ? 

Let  woman  come  and  share  our  festal  joy. 
For  Bacchus  loves  to  sit  with  Venus'  boy! 
Bat  fair  her  form,  and  witty  be  ber  tongue. 
Such  as  the  nymph's,  wbom  Philolaches  sung. 
Just  sip  her  wine,  with  jocund  glee  o'erflow. 
To-morrow  hold  her  tongue — ^if  she  know  how*. 


*  Very  good,'  swd  Gallus ;  *  but  the  last  doctrine  will 
apply  as  well  to  men ;  I  will  continue  your  epigram  : — 

And  you,  O  men !  who  larger  goblets  drain. 
Nor  draining  blush, — ^this  golden  rule  maintain. 
While  foams  the  cup,  drink,  rattle,  joke  away. 
All  unrestrained  your  boisterous  mirth  display. 
But  with  the  wreath  be  memory  laid  aside. 
And  let  the  mom  night's  dangerous  secrets  hideV 

'Exactly  so,'  cried  Pomponius,  whilst  a  loud  aotpm 
resounded  from  the  lips  of  the  others ;  *  let  the  word  of 
which  the  nocturnal  triena  was  witness,  be  banished  from 
our  memory,  as  if  it  had  never  been  spoken.  But  now  to 
business.  Bassus,  you  throw  first,  and  he  who  first  throws 
the  Venus  is  king  for  the  night.' 

Bassus  collected  the  dice  in  the  box,  and  shook  it. 


*  Non  TeUs  ne  wdeat  mecum  conriYi 
puelU: 
Cum  Veneris  puero  vivere  Bacchus  anuU. 
Scd  tamen  ut  possit  lepida  esse  Tenustaque 
tota, 
PhiloUchis  quondam  qualis  arnica  ftiit. 
Parciusillabibat;  multumlaseivajocetur; 
Ctas  taeeat,  mulier  li  qua  tacece  potest 


'  Te  quoque,  mi^ores  cui  noQ  haurire 
trientes 
Sit  rubor,  hac  cautum  virere  Icg^  velim. 
Dum  spuroant  caltces»  pota,  itrepe,  lude,  Jo- 
care, 
Vinctaque  sit  nullis  Musa  piotenra  modla. 
Scd  pudeat,  posita  noctis  meminiase  corona : 
Non  iibi  ssrpe  mero  saucia  lingua  caveC. 
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*  Cytheris  for  me*,'  cried  he,  as  he  threw ;  it  was  an  in- 
different cast.  *  Who  would  think  of  making  so  free  with 
the  name  of  his  beloved  I'  ssdd  Faustinas,  as  he  prepared 
for  his  chance.  '  To  the  beautiful  one  of  whom  I  am 
thinking;  take  care,  it  will  be  the  Venus.'  He  threw; 
loud  laughter  succeeded ;  it  was  the  dog.  The  dice  passed 
in  this  manner  from  hand  to  hand  till  they  came  to  Pom- 
ponius.  'Ah  I'  exclaimed  Lentulus,  as  Pomponius  seized 
the  box,  '  now  I  am  anxious  to  know  which,  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  loves,  he  will  invoke, — Chionc  or  Galla,  Lydo  or 
Neaera  ?'  *  Neither  of  them,'  answered  Pomponius.  *  Ah ! 
one,  three,  four,  six ;  here's  the  Venus  I  but  as  all  have 
not  yet  thrown,  another  may  be  equally  fortunate.'  lie 
handed  the  dice  to  Gallus,  who,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Perusians,  having  declined  the  dignity,  Pomponius  was 
hailed  as  lord  over  the  crater  and  cyathus. 

*  Do  not  let  us  have  too  much  water  in  the  mixture,' 
said  Csecilianus ;  *  for  Lentulus,  you  know,  would  not  bo 
sulky  even  should  we  drink  the  wine  neat.'  *No,  no,' 
replied  Pomponius ;  *  we  have  had  a  long  pause,  and  may 
now  well  indulge  a  little.  Three  parts  of  water  and  two 
of  wine  is  a   fair  proportion^,  that  shall  be  the  mixture 


'  Plautus  frequently  mentions 
that  the  person  about  to  throw  the 
dice  invoked  the  name  of  his  mistress 
or  some  deity. 

Capt.  i.  1,  6. 
Anutor,  taloi  cum  jacit,  scortum  invocat 
Atin»  y.  2,  54. 

Arg.   Jaoe,  pater,  talo*,  ut  porro  nos  Ja- 
ciamus.    Dan,   Admodum. 
T^  Philenium,  mihi  atque  uxori  mortem : 
hoc  Venereum  est 

Cure.  ii.  3,  77- 

Our.    Provocmt  me  in  aleam;   ut  ago 
ludam,  pono  pallium, 

Ille  fuum  annulum  oppocuit :  invocat  Pla- 
nedum. 

Flk.     Meosne  amores?    Cur.   Taoe  pa* 
rumper :  Jaelt  vulturioc  quatuor. 
Taios  anripio :  invooo  almam  mcam  nutrioem 
Hcreulam. 


From  these  passages,  however,  we 
cannot  conclude  that  they  caUedupon 
the  gods ;  but  this  is  clearly  proved 
by  a  second  passage  from  the  A$i' 
naria,  iv.  1,  351,  where  it  said,  under 
the  conditions  of  a  contract,  which 

Diabolus  makes  with  his  arnica^ 
Cum  jadaf,  Te  ne  dieat;  mnnen  nominee. 
Deam  invocet  sibi,  quam  lubebit,  propitiam ; 
Deum  nullum. 

Nevertheless,  these  passages  from  co- 
medies originally  Greek,  give  no  sure 
proof  that  it  was  a  Roman  custom ; 
but  probably  when  Graco  more  bibere 
had  got  into  fashion,  this  habit  also 
was  adopted. 

^  The  proportions   of  the  wine 
and  water,  differed  according  to  the 
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to-night     Do  you,  Earinos,  measure  out  five  cyathi  for 
each  of  us.' 

The  goblets  were  filled  and  emptied  amidst  jokes  and 
merriment,  which  gradually  grew  louder,  for  Pomponius 
took  care  that  the  cyathi  should  not  have  much  repose. 
*  I  propose,'  said  he  at  length,  when,  from  the  increased 
animation  of  the  conversation  the  power  of  the  Falemian 
became  evident,  'that  we  try  the  dice  a  little.     Let  us 


frugality  of  the  drinkers.  The  Greek 
rule 

(which  also  occurs  in  Plaut.  Stich.  v. 
4,  25),  was  unintelligible  even  to  the 
later  writers.  Plautus,  as  weU  as 
others,  neem»  to  have  understood  it 
of  the  number  of  cyathi  which  were 
drank,  as  the  context  explains : 

9a.  Vide,  quot  cyathos  bibimus?    8L  Tot, 

quot  digitl  sunt  tibi  in  manum. 
Sa.  Cantio  est  Or«ca :  j}  wivn  inv\  if  r/na 

but  most  of  the  later  authors  refer  it 
to  the  proportions  of  the  mixing,  al- 
though they  differ  in  their  explana- 
tions. Plut.  Sympos.  iii.  9.  irem-e 
T—Tpiuv  Jl^aTo«  Kepaifvufievcov  irp6^ 
ivo  olvov,  Tpia  —  irpocrfxiyvvfievuiv 
ivoTif '  Te<r<rapa  dh  els  'eva  Tpiutv 
HdaTos  iirixeofieiHjotf.  Athen.  x.  p. 
426,  on  the  contrary  :  if  yap  iOo  irpd^ 
wtirrt  iriveLv  <fttjai  deiVf  ^  'iva  irpdi 
TptUf  which  explanation  is  given 
afterwards  by  Eustath.  on  Odyss,  ix. 
209,  although  he  cites  the  other  pro- 
portions of  mixing  also.  Several  other 
proportions  are  mentioned  in  Hesiod, 
Op,  596 : 

Tpis    i*   vta-nn    vpox^tiv,   to   8«    Trrparov 
iifttv  olvov. 

So  also  Ion  in  Athensus,  of  Bac- 
chus, or  wine: 

Xotpci  KipvduMvot  rpurl  Nvfi^aic  Wrparof 
avr6f, 

which  ii  supposed  to  be  just  the  pro* 


portion  denoted  by  rta-aapa :  but  the 
half-and-half  mixture,  taov  i<rw,  fre- 
quently commemorated  by  AthenaD- 
us,  may  be  equally  well  understood. 
Another  proportion  Tteirre  kuI  6vo,  is 
thus  explained  by  him:  iOo  olvov 
Tp6i  irivre  viaTo^ ;  but  in  the  Ana- 
creontic cited  by  him,  we  have :  to 
fiku  6«5'  iyyea^  vdaTo^^  to  'wcirre  i* 
otvovy  where  others  read,  to  fitv  d§K' 
iyx^t'  The  custom  of  drinking  the 
wine  and  water  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, i<rov  Iffw,  and  still  more,  of 
the  wine  unmixed,  was  reprehended. 
Far  less  is  known  of  the  strength 
usual  among  the  Romans.  The  pas- 
sage in  Hor.  Od,  iii.  19,  11,  will  not 
resolve  the  matter,  tribus  aut  novem 
mxscentur  cyaihis  pocula  commodiSf 
&c.  It  is  only  certain  that  a  homo 
fruffi  drank  the  wine  diluted,  that 
meracius  bibere  was  considered  not 
praiseworthy,  and  merum  bibere,  as 
the  mark  of  a  drunkard.  The  guests 
doubtless  mixed  their  wine  according 
to  their  tastes ;  and  whilst  one  called 
for  meracius,  another  drank  almost 
water,  as  in  the  example  given  by 
Martial,  i.  107: 

Interponis  aquam  subinde,  Rufe, 
Et  si  cogeris  a  sodale,  nu-am 
Diluti  bibis  unciam  Falemi. 

This  passage  is  remarkable  for  the 

expression  cogere,  used  like  press,  or 

invite,  by  us,  and  for  the  Roman 

name  uncia  for  cyathus. 
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play  for  low  stakes,  merely  for  amusement ;  let  each  of  us 
stake  five  denarii,  and  put  in  another  for  every  ace  or  six 
that  may  be  thrown.  Whoever  throws  the  Venus  first, 
gains  the  whole  sum  staked.'  The  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  play  began.  'How  shall  it  be,  Bassus?^  said 
Pomponius,  'a  hundred  denarii  that  I  make  the  lucky 
throw  before  you®.'  'Agreed,'  replied  the  other.  *I  will 
also  bet  the  same  with  you,'  said  Gallus :  '  a  hundred 
denarii  on  each  side.'  ^And  I  bet  you  the  same  sum,' 
said  Lentulus  to  Gallus ;  '  and  if  either  of  us  should  throw 
the  dog,  he  must  pay  double.' 

The  dice  went  round  the  table,  and  first  CsBcilianus, 
and  then  one  of  the  Perusians,  won  the  pool.  The  bets 
remained  still  undecided.  When  Pomponius  had  again 
thrown,  he  cried,  *  Won  I  look  here,  each  dice  exhibits  a 
diflfercnt  number.'  Gallus  took  the  box  and  threw.  Four 
unlucky  aces  were  the  result.  The  Perusians  laughed 
loudly;  for  which  Gallus  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  them. 
The  money  was  paid.  'Shall  we  bet  again?'  inquired  Len- 
tulus. *0f  course,'  repUed  Gallus;  *two  thousand  sesterces, 
and  let  he  who  throws  sixes  also  lose.'  Lentulus  threw ; 
again  the  Venus  appeared,  and  loud  laughter  arose  from 
the  lecttis  imua.  By  degrees  the  game  became  warmer, 
the  bet  higher,  and  Gallus  more  desperate.  In  the  mean- 
time Pomponius  had,  unnoticed,  altered  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture.  '  I  am  now  in  favour  of  a  short  pause,'  said  he, 
*  that  wo  may  not  entirely  forget  the  cups.  Bring  larger 
goblets,  Earinos,  that  we  may  drink  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  G reeks ^'*     Larger  crystal  glasses  were  placed 


"  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  betting  wad  not  uncommon; 
indeed,  this  is  evident  from  the  inter- 
dicts issued  against  it ;  and  the  enor- 
mous sums  often  lost  on  one  game, 
render  it  probable  that  there  was 
betting  at  the  same  time. 

'  The   chief  passage  respecting 


the  drinking  after  the  manner  of  the 
Ghreeks,  Graco  more  bibere^  is  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  26:  Discumbiturs  JU  termo 
inter  eos  et  invikUio,  ul  GrtBCO  more 
biberetur  ;  horiatur  hospes  ;  potcunt 
majoribut  poculis.  On  which,  Pius 
Asconius,  Est  antem  Grtcus  mof,  ut 
Grard  dicunt^wfiineXv  icva6i|^o/ucvovv, 
cum  merum  cyathis  tibant  salutantes 
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before  him.  *  Pour  out  for  me  six  cyathi'V  cried  he.  *  This 


primo  deot^  deinde  amicot  stiot  nomt- 
fuinles ;  nam  ioiies  merum  bibunt, 
quotie*  et  deoa  et  carat  suot  fUMnina- 
ftfpi  vocant,  Cicero  also  lays,  Tusc, 
i.  40 :  GrtfCt  enim  in  conviviis  tolent 
nominarey  cmpocuJum  tradituri  «ttfsi, 
which  agrees  with  Athenieus  x^  irXtj- 
povirrtv  yap  irpoiirivov  oXXifXciS  fit- 
To  trpovayopevatttt^.  The  custom 
was,  that  a  person  pledged  the  cup  to 
another,  thereby  chaUenging  him  to 
empty  it,  at  the  same  time  uttering 
the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  cup  was 
given.  It  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
general,  but  Sparta  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Athen.  x. :  ir/ooro- 
<r€«  6i  Toi  yivofiiva^  i»  toi9  ervp.' 
nroeloiv  AaKC.'at/iOvtoiv  oifK  rjif  eOoi 
"JTOtciir,  ovre  0tX(rrt|<riaf  2iu  tovtwv 
vpdv  aXXtfXovv  iroieiorOai.  drfKoi  dk 
TouTtt  KpiTlav  €v  Tot«  Acyeiott, 

Kcl  t6£*  ctfo«  ZrapTTT  ptXirnipa  re  Kcifu- 
vov  cart, 
ViTtiv  T^v  avn)r  oiro^pov  Kvkucar 
iLifl  dvo8npM$ai  «-poir6<rrtf  bvofuurri  ki- 
yoira. 

The  following  verses  mark  the  cus- 
tom : 

KaX  vpowivtii  bpiytiv  ivt8€(ia  koX  irpojca* 
i(ovopaic\ijBriVf  y  vponitlp  ctfcAcc. 

The  poet  describes  the  usage  as  dan- 
gerous and  immoral,  as  it  naturally 
led  to  immoderate  indulgence;  for,  not 
Katisiied  with  being  forced  to  drink 
freely  on  account  of  the  mutual  chal- 
lengcji,  they  mixed  very  little  water, 
and  exchanged  the  smaller  for  larger 
pocula,  as  we  leam  from  Cicero. 
Comp.  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  8,  3d.  Curculio 
also  says,  (Plant,  ii.  3,  81),  propino 
magnum  poculum ;  propinare,  and 
more  rarely  prabibere,  were  the  Ro- 
man expressions  for  irpo7riv€iv ;  per- 
haps also  invitarCf  although  all  the 


passages  where  it  occurs  may  be 
otherwise  explained.  Plaut.  Rud»  ii. 
3,  32 : 

Neptunua  maguU  poculu  hac  nocte  earn  in- 
vltaviu 

'<*  The  drinking  of  the  names  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture,  nor  did  it  properly  be- 
long to  the  Grtteus  moty  although  it 
may  have  thence  originated.  This 
bibere  nomen,  literai^  ad  numerum, 
has  often  been  erroneously  referred  to 
the  number  of  cups,  of  which  it  was 
thought  as  many  were  drank  as  the 
name  had  letters.  We  must  rather 
suppose  the  number  of  the  cyathiy 
determined  by  the  letters  of  the  name, 
and  drank  out  of  one  cup.  Still 
many  questions  may  be  raised  on  the 
passages  of  Martial  from  which  we 
derive  almost  our  only  information  on 
this  subject :  the  plainest  of  which  if, 
i.72: 

Navia  sex  cyaChb,  teptem  Jimina  bibatur, 
(juinque  Lycas,  Lyde  quatuor,  Ida  tribua. 

Omnia  ab  infiito  numeretur  axnica  Falerno, 
Et  quia  nulla  venit,  tu  mihi,  sorane,  veni. 

The  question  arises,  whether,  if  the 
name  were  changed  in  the  vocative, 
the  number  of  cyathi  would  depend 
on  the  number  of  letters  it  then  had, 
or,  on  the  entire  number  of  the  comus 
rectus.  Martial  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  xi.  36 : 

Quincunces  et  lex  cyathos  beisemquc  biba- 
mus, 
Caliu  ut  flat,  Julius  et  Proculus ; 

with  which  agrees  ix.  94.  On  the 
contrary,  in  viii.  dl,  it  is  said  : 

Det  numerum  cyathis  Instantia  litera  Rufl ; 

Auctor  enim  tanU  muneria  ille  mihi. 
81  Telethusa  venit,  promiaaaque  gaudia  por- 
Ut. 

Servabor  dominap,  Rufe,  triente  tua 
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cup  I  drink  to  you,  Gallus.  Hail  to  youl'^^  Gallus  replied 
to  the  greeting,  and  then  desired  the  cjathus  to  be  emptied 
seven  times  into  his  goblet.  '  Let  us  not  forget  the  absent,' 
said  he.  *  Lycoris,  this  goblet  I  dedicate  to  you.'  *  Well 
done,'  said  Bassus,  as  his  cup  was  being  filled.  '  Now  my 
turn  has  come.  Eight  letters  form  the  name  of  my  love. 
CytherisI'  said  he,  as  ho  drained  the  glass.  Thus  the  toast 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  finally  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  Perusians.  'I  have  no  love,'  said  the  one  on  the 
middle  seat,  'but  I  will  give  you  a  better  name,  to  which 
let  each  one  empty  his  glass ;  Gsesar  Octavianus  I  hail  to 
him'*.'  '  Hail  to  him!'  responded  the  other  Perusian.  'Six 
cyathi  to  each,  or  ten?  What,  Gallus  and  Calpurnius! 
does  not  the  name  sound  pleasant  to  you,  that  you  refuse 
the  goblet  ?'  *  I  have  no  reason  for  drinking  to  his  wel- 
fare,' rejoined  Gallus,  scarcely  suppressing  his  emotion. 
'Reason  or  no,'  said  the  Perusian,  *  it  is  to  the  father  of  our 
fatherland!'  'Father  of  our  fatherland!'  screamed  Cal- 
purnius, violently  enraged.  '  Say  rather  to  the  tyrant, 
the  bad  citizen,  the  suppressor  of  liberty!'     'Be  not  so 


Si  dubia  est,  septunce  trahar ;  si  fallit  aman- 
tem, 
Ut  Jugulem  curas,  nomen  utiumque  bibam. 

There  the  vocative  form  fixes  the 
measure,  as  the  iriens  contained  four 
ef^ihi,  and  the  word  aeptunr  wiU  not 
aUow  of  the  word  being  taken  in  a 
more  general  sense.  Perhaps  it  made 
a  difference  whether  the  person  whose 
health  was  drank  were  absent  or  pre- 
sent. The  passage  in  Plant.  5/tcA.  v. 
4,26: 
Tfbi  propino  decuma  fonte,  tibi  tute  inde,  si 

iapi«: 
where  they  refer  the  uninteUigible 
deeuma  to  the  name  of  Stephanium, 
who  was  present,  can  (laying  aside 
aU  question  about  the  reading)  scarce- 
lys^ude  to  this;  for  Sagazinus  evi- 
dently pledges  Stichua. 


^'   The  words   with  which   they 

drank  to  a  person*s  health,  were  bene 

te,  or  bene  tibi.    They  drained  the 

goblet  to  the  health  either  of  one  or 

of  the  whole  company.    Plaut.  SHeh, 

V.  4,27: 

Bene  vos,  bene  nos,  bene  te,  bene  mc^  bene 
nostrum  etiam  Stephanium. 

So  also  Persius,  v.  1,  20,  and  else- 
where. 

*'  The  abject  senate  had  expressly 
enjoined  that  both  at  public  and  pri- 
vate banquets  a  libation  should  be 
made  to  Augustus.  Dio  Cass.  li. 
19;  Ovid,  FaW.  ii.  637 : 

Et,  bene  nos,  patric,  bene  te,  pater  optima 

Ccaar, 
Dicifee  sttflUto,  sint  rata  verba,  roero. 
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yiolent/  said  the  stranger,  with  a  malicious  smile ;  '  if  you 
will  not  drink  it,  why  leave  it  undone.    But  yet  I  wager, 
Gallus,  that  you  have  often  enough  drank  to  our  lord  be- 
fore his  house  was  closed  upon  you.     It  certainly  is  not 
pleasant  when  a  man  thinks  he  has  made  the  lucky  throw 
to  find  the  dog  suddenly  before  him.''     '  Scoundrel !'  cried 
Oallus,  springing  up,  'know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  to  me,  whether  the  miserable,  cowardly  tyrant 
close  his  doors  on  me  or  no.'     *  No  doubt  he  might  have 
used  stronger  measures,'  quietly  continued  the  stranger ; 
'  and  if  the  lamentations  of  the  Egyptians  had  made  them* 
selves  heard,  you  would  now  be  cooling  yourself  by  a  resi- 
dence in  Moesia.^     '  Let  him  dare  to  send  me  there,'  called 
out  Gallus,  no  longer  master  of  himself.     *  Dare  T  said  the 
Perusian  with  a  smile,  '  he  dare,  who  could  annihilate  you 
with  a  single  word !'     *  Or  I  him  I'  exclaimed  Gallus,  now 
enraged   beyond   all  bounds,    'Julius   even   met  with  his 
dagger.'      '  Ah  !    unheard-of  treason !'    cried  the  second 
stranger,  starting  up ;  ^  I  call  the  assembled  company  to 
witness  that  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the  highly  treasonable 
speeches  that  have  been  uttered  here.     My  sandals,  slave ; 
to  remain  here  any  longer  would  be  a  crime.' 

The  guests  had  all  risen,  although  a  part  of  them 
reeled.  Some  endeavoured  to  bring  Gallus,  who  now  did 
not  seem  to  think  so  lightly  of  the  words  which  had 
hastily  escaped  him,  to  moderation.  Pomponius  addressed 
the  Perusians,  but  as  they  insisted  on  quitting  the  house, 
he  promised  Gallus  that  he  would  endeavour  to  pacify 
them  on  the  way  home. 

The  other  guests  also  bethought  them  of  departing; 
one  full  of  vexation  at  the  unpleasant  breaking  up  of  the 
feast,  another  blaming  Pomponius  for  introducing  such  un- 
polished fellows ;  Gallus,  not  without  some  anxiety,  which 
he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  silence  by  bold  resolutions  for 
the  future. 


SCEXE    THE   ELEVENTU. 


THE    CATASTROPHE. 

THE  day  commenced  yery  differently,  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  the  house  of  Gallus,  from  what  it  had  done 
on  the  morning  of  his  journey.  His  disgrace,  by  some  fore- 
seen, but  to  most  both  unexpected  and  looked  upon  as  the 
harbinger  of  still  more  severe  misfortunes,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  the  day,  and  was  discussed  in  the  forum  and 
the  tabernse  with  a  thousand  different  comments.  The 
intelligence  of  his  return  to  Rome  soon  became  diffused 
throughout  the  city^;  and  the  loud  tidings  of  his  presence 


'  Although  the  ancients  hod  no 
newspapers  to  disseminate  quickly 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  want  was 
in  some  degree  remedied  by  their 
public  style  of  living.  Much  more  of 
their  time  was  passed  from,  than  at, 
home.  They  vi:»ited  the  /orwwi,  tlie 
piazzas,  and  other  places  of  resort ; 
they  met  each  other  at  the  baths,  the 
iaberna  of  the  tonsorca,  tlie  medicij 
and  iibrariiy  and  thus  the  occurrences 
of  the  day  were  easily  passed  from 
one  to  another.  It  was  therefore  quite 
possible  that  the  news  of  the  return 
of  Oallus  should  have  spread  over 
the  whole  city  by  the  folloi^ing  day. 

[Another  compensation  for  our 
modem  newspapers  were  copies  of  the 
acta  diurnapublica,  OT  urbanOf  which 
were  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  These  acta  or  chro- 
nicles of  Roman  diary  did  not  con- 
tain merely  important  events,  as  in 
earlier  times  did  the  annates  inajrtmt, 
as  for  example,  new  laws,  appoint- 
mentP,  decrees  of  the  senate,  edicts  of 
the  magistrates,  &c, ;  but  also  many 
other  notices  of  minor  importance  in 
the  circle  of  the  day*8  news,  as  an- 


nouncements of  festivals,  sacrifices, 
fires,  processions,  and  also  births,  mar- 
riages, divorces,  and  deaths.  They 
commenced  during  Cssar^s  first  con- 
sulate, or  at  any  rate  not  much  earlier. 
Suet.  Cas,  20.  Their  compilation  was 
the  business  of  actttarii  appointed  for 
tlie  purpose,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  director  of  the  tabula 
publico!  and  the  ararium.  After  the 
writing  down  was  finished,  the  tables 
of  chronicle  were  openly  exposed,  so 
that  any  one  could  read  and  copy 
them.  Thus  many  scribes  made  a 
business  in  writing  out  the  acta  for 
certain  persons  for  pay,  and  even  a 
greater  number  in  making  extracts 
from  them,  and  sending  their  copies 
to  their  subscribers,  even  in  the  most 
distant  provinces.  So  these  public 
chronicles  compensated  in  a  certain 
degree  for  the  modem  newspapers,  as 
appears  fVom  many  passages.  Tac. 
Ann,  xvi.  22,  Diurna  Populi  Ro' 
tnani  per  provinciaSy  per  exercUus 
curatiua  leguntur,  ut  natcatur,  quid 
Thraaea  nonfeeerit.  Cic.  ad  Fam, 
xii.  22,  23,  28,  etc.  PetioniuB,  53, 
gives  a  curious  copy  of  the  acta,^ 
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should  have  collected  the  troop  of  clients  who,  at  other 
times,  were  accustomed  to  flock  in  such  great  numbers  to 
his  house.  On  this  day,  however,  the  Tcstibulum  remained 
empty ;  the  obsequious  crowd  no  longer  thronged  it.  The 
selfish,  who  had  promised  themselves  some  advantage  from 
the  influence  of  their  patron,  became  indifferent  about  a 
house  which  could  no  longer  bo  considered,  as  it  had  lately 
been,  the  entrance-hall  of  the  palace.  The  timid  were  de- 
terred by  fear  of  the  cloud  which  hung  threatening  over 
Gallus,  lest  they  themselves  should  bo  overtaken  by  the 
destroying  flash*.  The  swarm  of  parasites,  prudently 
weighing  their  own  interest,  avoided  a  table  of  doubtful 
duration,  in  order  that  they  might  not  forfeit  their  seats 
at  ten  others,  where  undisturbed  enjoyment  for  the  future 
appeared  more  secure.  And  even  those  few  in  whom 
feelings  of  duty  or  shame  had  overcome  other  considera- 
tions, seemed  to  be  not  at  all  dissatisfied  when  the  ostiariua 
announced  to  them,  that  his  master  would  receive  no  visitors 
that  day.  In  the  house  itself  all  was  quiet.  The  majority 
of  the  slaves  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  villa,  and  those 
who  were  present,  seemed  to  share  the  grief  of  the  deeply- 
affected  dispensator. 

Uneasiness  and  anxiety  had  long  since  banished  sleep 
from  the  couch  of  Gallus.  He  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self to  what  a  precipice  a  misuse  of  his  incautious  expres- 
sions would  drive  him,  and  tliat  he  could  expect  no  for- 
bearance or  secrecy  from  the  suspicious-looking  strangers. 


'  Although  it  has  been  gaid  that 
the  fact  of  Augustus  having  repudi- 
ated a  inan*s  friendship,  was  not  ne- 
cessarily followed  by  the  desertion  of 
his  friends,  yet  this  was  not  exactly 
the  position  of  Gallus,  to  whom  the 
interdict  was  a  sort  of  favour,  in  place 
of  a  more  rigorous  punishment,  and 
hence  might  probably  cause  the  alien- 
ation of  friends.  Ovid  bitterly  com- 
plains  of  those  who,  in  a  similar  case, 


abjured  their    friend    through   fear. 
See  Trist.  i.  8  and  9,  17. 

Dum  stctlmtu,  turbae  qunntum  tutu  euct, 
habebat 
Nota  quidem,  sed  non  ambitioM  domus ; 
At  simul  eit  impuba,  omnes  timuere  rui- 
nam 
Cautaque,  communi  terga  dederc  fiigK. 
Seva  nee  admiror  metuunt  li  fUlxnina, 
quorum 
Ignibus  afflari  proxima  qucque  vident. 
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Animated  by  the  dreams  of  freedom  with  which  Calpurnius 
had  entertained  him ;  half  enlisted  in  the  plans  which  the 
enthusiast,  sincerely  moved  at  the  misfortune  of  his  friend, 
had  proposed  to  him ;  highly  excited  by  the  strength  of 
the  wine  and  the  heat  of  play  ;  and,  stung  to  fury  by  the 
insolence  of  the  strange  guests,  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  an  indiscreet  avowal,  which  he  was  far  from 
seriously  meaning.  On  calmer  reflection  he  perceived  the 
folly  of  all  those  bold  projects  which,  in  the  first  moment 
of  excitement,  seemed  to  present  the  possibility  of  averting 
his  own  fate  by  the  overthrow  of  tho*tyrant ;  and  he  now 
found  himself,  without  the  hope  of  escape,  in  the  power  of 
two  men,  whose  whole  behaviour  was  calculated  to  inspire 
anything  but  confidence.  Ills  only  consolation  was  that  they 
had  been  introduced  by  Pomponius,  through  whose  exer- 
tions he  hoped  possibly  to  obtain  their  silence;  for  Gallus 
still  firmly  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and 
paid  no  attention  even  to  a  discovery  which  his  slaves  pro- 
fessed to  have  made  on  the  way  homeward.  It  was  as 
follows — His  road,  in  returning  from  the  mansion  of  Len- 
tulus,  passed  not  far  from  that  of  Largus ;  and  the  slaves 
who  preceded  him  with  the  lantern  had  seen  three  men, 
resembling  very  much  Pomponius  and  the  two  Perusians, 
approach  the  house.  One  of  them  struck  the  door  with 
the  metal  knocker,  and  they  were  all  immediately  admit- 
ted by  the  ostiarius.  Gallus  certainly  thought  so  late  a 
visit  strange;  but,  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Largus 
to  break  far  into  the  night  with  wine  and  play,  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  must  be  some  acquaintances  who 
had  called  upon  him  on  their  return  from  an  earlier  party. 
At  last  the  drowsy  god  had  steeped  him  in  a  beneficial 
oblivion  of  these  cares,  and  although  the  sun  was  by  this 
time  high  in  the  heavens,  yet  Chresimus  was  carefully 
watching  lest  any  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  his  bed-chamber 
should  abridge  the  moments  of  his  master's  repose.  The 
old  man  wandered  about  the  house  uneasily,  and  appeared 
to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  something.     In  the  atrium 
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he  was  met  by  Leonidas,  approaching  from  the  door.  '  Well, 
no  messenger  yet?*  he  hastily  inquired  of  him.  *None,' 
replied  the  vicarius.  '  And  no  intelligence  in  the  house  ? ' 
Chresimus  again  asked.  '  None  since  his  departure/  was 
the  answer.  He  shook  his  head  and  proceeded  to  the 
atrium,  where  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard. 
The  ostiarius  opened  it.  It  was  an  express  with  a  letter 
from  Lycoris.  *  At  last,'  cried  Chresimus,  as  he  took  the 
letter  from  the  tahellarius,  *  My  lady,'  said  the  messenger, 
'  enjoined  me  to  make  all  possible  haste,  and  bade  me  give 
the  letter  only  to  yourself  or  your  lord.  Present  it  to  him 
directly.'  *Your  admonition  is  not  wanted,*  replied  Chre- 
simus ;  '  I  have  been  long  expecting  your  arrival.* 

The  faithful  servant  had  indeed  anxiously  expected  the 
letter.  Although  Gallus  had  strictly  forbidden  him  from 
letting  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  the  villa  become 
known,  yet  Chresimus  believed  that  he  should  be  rendering 
him  an  important  service  by  acquainting  Lycoris  with  the 
unfortunate  occurrence.  She  had  at  Baiaa  only  half  bro- 
ken to  him  the  secret,  which  confirmed,  but  too  well,  his 
opinion  of  Pomponius.  He  had  therefore  urged  her  not  to 
lose  a  moment  in  making  Gallus  acquainted,  at  whatever 
sacrifice  to  herself,  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening 
him,  and  immediately  return  herself,  in  order  to  render 
lasting  the  first  impression  caused  by  her  avowal.  He  now 
hastened  towards  the  apartment  in  which  his  master  was 
still  sleeping,  cautiously  fitted  the  three-toothed  key  into 
the  opening  of  the  door,  and  drew  back  the  bolts  by  which 
it  was  fastened.  Gallus,  awakened  by  the  noise,  sprang 
up  from  his  couch.  *AVhat  do  you  bring?'  cried  he  to 
the  domestic,  who  had  pushed  aside  the  tapestry  and  en- 
tered. 'A  letter  from  Lycoris,'  said  the  old  man,  *just 
brought  by  a  courier.  He  urged  me  to  deliver  it  imme- 
diately, and  so  I  was  forced  to  disturb  you.'  Gallus  hastily 
seized  the  tablets.  They  wei:e  not  of  the  usual  small  and 
neat  shape  which  afforded  room  for  a  few  tender  words 
only,  but  by  their  size  evidently  inclosed  a  large  letter. 
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'  Doubtless/  said  he,  as  he  cut  the  threads  with  a  knife  which 
Chresimus  had  presented  to  him,  '  doubtless,  the  poor  girl 
has  been  terrified  by  some  unfavourable  reports.*  He  read 
the  contents,  and  turned  pale.  AVitli  the  anxiety  of  a  fond 
heart,  she  accused  herself  as  the  cause  of  what  had  befallen 
her  lover,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  secret,  which  must  en- 
lighten him  on  the  danger  tliat  threatened  him  from 
Pomponius.  Without  sparing  herself,  she  alluded  to  her 
former  connexion  with  the  trwtor,  narrated  the  occurrences 
of  that  evening,  his  attempt  to  deceive  her,  and  his  vil- 
lanous  threats.  She  conjured  Gallus  to  take,  with  prudence 
and  resolution,  such  steps  as  were  calculated  to  render 
harmless  the  intrigues  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy.  She 
would  herself  arrive,  she  added,  soon  after  he  received  the 
letter,  in  order  to  beg  pardon  with  her  own  mouth  for 
what  had  taken  place. 

There  stood  the  undeceived  Gallus  in  deep  emotion. 
'Read,'  said  he,  handing  the  letter  to  tho  faithful  freedman, 
who  shared  all  his  secrets.  Chresimus  took  it,  and  read 
just  what  ho  had  expected.  '  I  was  not  deceived,'  said  he, 
'  and  thank  Lycoris  for  clearly  disclosing  to  you,  although 
late,  the  net  they  would  draw  around  you.  Now  liasten 
to  Caesar  with  such  proofs  of  treachery  in  your  hand,  and 
expose  to  him  the  plot  which  they  have  formed  against 
you.  Haply  the  gods  may  grant  that  the  storm  which 
threatens  to  wreck  the  ship  of  your  prosperity,  may  yet 
subside.* 

*  I  fear  it  is  too  late,*  replied  his  master,  *  but  I  will 
speak  with  Pomponius.  He  must  know  that  I  see  through 
him ;  perchance  he  will  not  then  venture  to  divulge  what, 
once  pubUshed,  must  bo  succeeded  by  inevitable  ruin.  Dis- 
patch some  slaves  immediately  to  his  house,  to  the  forum, 
and  to  the  tabernse,  where  he  is  generally  to  be  met  with 
at  this  hour.  He  must  have  no  idea  that  I  have  heard 
from  Lycoris.  They  need  only  say  that  I  particularly  beg 
he  will  call  upon  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

Chresimus  hastened  to  fulfil  the  command  of  his  lord. 
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The  slaycs  went  and  returned  without  having  found  Pom- 
ponius.  The  porter  at  his  lodgings  had  answered  that 
his  master  had  set  out  early  in  the  morning  on  a  journey ; 
but  one  of  the  slaves  fancied  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  the  carina),  although  he  withdrew  so  speedily 
that  he  had  not  time  to  overtake  him.  At  last,  Leonidas 
returned  from  the  forum ;  he  had  been  equally  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  search,  but  brought  other  important  inteUigence, 
communicated  to  him  by  a  friend  of  his  master.  *  An 
obscure  report/  said  this  man,  *  is  going  about  the  forum ^, 
that  Largus  had,  in  the  assembled  senate,  accused  Gallus 
of  high  treason,  and  of  plotting  the  murder  of  the  em- 
peror; that  two  strangers  had  been  brought  into  the 
curia  as  witnesses,  and  that  Augustus  had  committed  to 
the  senate  the  punishment  of  the  outrage.' 

The  intelligence  was  but  too  well  founded.  In  order 
to  anticipate  any  steps  that  Gallus  might  take  for  his 
security,  Pomponius  had  announced  to  Largus  on  the  very 
night  of  the  supper  with  Lentulus,  that  his  artifice  had  met 
with  complete  success.  At  day-break*  Largus  repaired 
to  the  imperial  palace,  and  pourtraycd  in  glaring  colours 
the  treasonable  designs  which  Gallus,  when  in  his  cups, 
had  divulged.  Undecided  as  to  how  he  should  act,  yet 
solicitous  for  his  own  safety,  Augustus  had  referred  the 


^  The  acts  of  the  senate,  until 
publicly  proclaimed,  remained  dird^' 
ptira,  not  to  be  divulged  by  the 
members ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  part  of  the  debates  was 
often  sufiered  to  transpire  previously. 

*  The  remark  of  Suet.  78,  about 
Augustus,  wiU  admit  of  exception  in 
a  particular  case :  Malutina  vigilia 
offendebcUuTy  ac  si  vel  officii^  vel  tacri 
cauia  maturius  evigilandum  esset,  ne 
id  contra  commodum  facerei,  in  proX' 
imo  cujuscunque  domesticorum  ccena- 


culo  manebat.  The  meaning  of  ma- 
tutina  vigilia,  is  explained  by  the 
preceding  words :  Si  interruptum 
sofimum  recuperate,  ui  evenit,  non 
posset,  lecioribus  aut  fabulatoribus 
arcessitis,  resumebat  producebatque 
ultra  primam  sape  lucem.  Other 
emperors  gave  admission  to  distin- 
guished persons  long  before  day- 
break. So  says  Pliny,  Epist.  iii.  6, 
of  his  uncle.  Ante  lucem  ibat  ad 
Vespasianum  Imperatorent  ;  nam 
ille  quoque  noctibus  utebatur. 
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matter  to  the  decision  of  the  senate^,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  far  from  displeased  at  the  charge.  It  is 
true  that  many  voices  were  raised,  demanding  that  the 
accused  should  not  at  least  be  condemned  unheard ;  but 
they  availed  nothing  against  the  louder  clamour  of  those 
who  declared  that  there  were  already  previous  charges 
sufficient  to  justify  extreme  severity ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves should  be  guilty  of  high  treason  did  they,  by  delay 
or  forbearance,  expose  the  life  of  CsBsar  and  the  welfare 
of  the  repubUc  to  danger.  The  result  of  the  debate  was 
a  decree,  by  which  Gallus  was  banished  to  an  inhospitable 
country  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated to  the  emperor^  He  was  also  ordered  to  leave 
Kome  on  the  following  morning,  and  Italy  within  ten  days. 
At  the  seventh  hour  Calpurnius  rushed  into  the  house 
of  Gallus  bringing  confirmation  of  the  dread  decree,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  others  from  all  quarters.  Gallus 
received  the  news,  which  cleared  up  the  last  doubts  con- 
cerning his  fate,  with  visible  grief  but  manly  composure. 
He  thanked  his  friend  for  his  sympathy,  warning  him  at 
the  same  time  to  be  more  cautious  on  his  own  account  for 
the  future.  He  then  requested  him  to  withdraw,  ordered 
Ghresimus  to  briug  his  double  tablets,  and  delivered  to 
him  money  and  jewels  to  be  saved  for  Lycoris  and  himself. 
Having  pressed  the  hand  of  the  veteran,  who  wept  aloud, 
he  demanded  to  be  left  alone.  The  domestic  loitered  for 
awhile,  and  then  retired  full  of  the  worst  forebodings. 


^  Suet.  Aug,  66,  says  only :  Gallo 
quoque  et  accusaiorum  denuncia' 
tionibiu  et  senatut  coruuUis  ad  ne- 
cem  compuho,  DIo  Cass.  liii.  28,  is 
more  explicit:  Kaltf  ytpovtria  iiirava 
dXtovaiTe  axfToy  iu  Totv  diKatrrrjploi^f 
Kal  ^vyetv  tiJ*  oualai  aTepijdfvra, 
Kat  TavTtjv  Tt  TCI)  Avyoutrrtp  doQiivai^ 
Kal  iavToin  /3ov6vTi7<rat  i\l/tt<f>laaTo, 
It  is  nowhere  said  that  Augustus  was 
the  direct  cause  of  his  death,  or  that 


he  acceded  to  it ;  from  his  complaints 
after  it  took  place,  we  may  rather 
conclude  the  contrary. 

"  Dio  Cass,  supra:  Kal  h  fikv 
irtpioKyrtcra^  kirl  toOtoiv  eavrdifrpo^ 
KaTtxpii<raTo,  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4 : 
stricto  incubuii  ferro.  Ovid,  Amor, 
iii.  6,  63 : 

SanguinU  atque  animK  prodlge,  Galle,  tu«. 
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Gallus  fastened  the  door,  and  for  greater  security 
placed  the  wooden  bar  across  it.  Ho  then  wrote  a  few 
words  to  Augustus,  begging  him  to  give  their  freedom  to 
the  faithful  seryants  who  had  been  in  most  direct  attend- 
ance upon  him.  Words  of  farewell  to  Lycoris  filled  the 
other  tablets.  After  this,  he  reached  from  the  wall  the 
Bword,  to  the  victories  achieyed  by  which  he  owed  his 
fatal  greatness,  struck  it  deep  into  his  breast,  and  as  he  fell 
upon  the  couch,  dyed  yet  more  strongly  the  purple  coverlet 
with  the  streams  of  his  blood. 

The  lictor,  sent  to  announce  to  him  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  arrived  too  late.  Ghresimus  had  already, 
with  faithful  hand,  closed  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  master, 
and  round  the  couch  stood  a  troop  of  weeping  slaves,  un- 
certain of  their  future  lot,  and  testifying  by  the  loudness 
of  their  grief,  that  a  man  of  worth  was  dead. 


SCENE    THE    TWELFTH. 


THE    GRAVE. 

THE  iatclligenco  of  the  melancholy  end  of  Gallus  soon 
reached  Augustus,  and  made  the  stronger  impression 
on  him,  from  several  influential  voices  having  been  already 
raised  in  disapproval  of  the  senate's  premature  and  severe 
decree,  and  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
accusers.  Now  that  Gallus  himself  had  decided  matters 
in  such  a  way  as  allowed  of  no  recal  or  mitigation  of  his 
sentence,  and  that  the  emperor  had  no  longer  any  anxiety 
for  his  own  safety,  the  consciousness  of  great  injustice 
having  been  committed,  took  its  place.  A  true  version  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  house  of  Lontulus  soon  got  abroad, 
and  it  became  by  degrees  established  that  Gallus  was  much 
loss  guilty  than  had  been  supposed,  and  that  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  an  intrigue,  which  the  hostilely-disposed  senate 
had  embraced  as  a  welcome  opportunity  for  his  destruction ^ 
Augustus  then  loudly  lamented  the  fate,  which  robbed  him 
alone,  among  all  men,  of  the  liberty  of  being  angry  with 
his  fi'iends,  according  to  his  own  measure  and  will*.     He 


*  The  base  conduct  of  the  senate 
in  the  condemnation  of  Gallus,  is 
well  described  by  Dio  Cass.  llii.  24. 
TJ  dtj  Twv  iroWCov  ici/3on\ov  Kai  ix 
TouTov  iiriKeyxOrij  6ti  iKcivov  re, 
ov  Tec0C  iKoXaKevov^  ovtcd  TOTt  dte- 
Qt\KaVy  cd<rT«  Kol  avToxttpia  diro- 
Bavelv  dvayKdaai,  Kai  irpdv  t6»  Adp- 
yov  direKXetvavy  iireiiilirep  ai^^eiv 
iJpX*^**'  /iieXAoirre«  -row  xal  kutu  tow- 
tow  Ta  airrdy  d»  yk  Te  Totovrdv  ol 

'  See  Suet.  Aug,  66.  Sed  Gallo 
quoque  et  accusaiorum  denuneiatio' 
nibus  et  senaiiu  consultu  ad  neeem 
eompuUo,  laudavii  quidem  pietaiem 


tantopere  pro  se  indiffnantium  ••  m*. 
terum  et  illacrimavit  et  mcem  tuam 
conquesttis  est,  quod  sibi  soli  non 
liceret  amiciSt  quantum  vellet,  ireucL 
Whether  the  complaint  of  Augustus 
was  sincere,  whether  his  grief  was 
real  or  pretended,  whether  he  consi- 
dered the  fate  of  OaUus  too  hard, 
or  whether,  after  aU  anxiety  on  his 
own  account  was  at  an  end,  he  played 
the  part  of  a  magnanimous  man,  can- 
not be  decided  from  the  accounts  giren 
us.  We  must  look  for  the  truth  in 
Dio  Cassius,  according  to  whom  Lar- 
gus  continued  to  rise  in  the  empeior*i 
favour,  and  so  come  to  a  dedsioo  as 
to  the  real  feelings  of  Augustus. 
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firmly  denounced  the  decree  which  made  him  master  over 
the  property  of  Gallus,  and  ordained  that  whatever  dispo- 
sition of  it  might  have  been  previously  made,  should  have 
full  eflfect.  The  senate,  with  the  same  alacrity  that  they 
had  entertsuned  the  accusation,  now  proceeded  to  declare 
that  all  guilt  had  been  effaced  by  his  death,  and  that 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honourable  funeral^ 

In  the  other  parts  of  Rome  the  most  violent  indig- 
nation was  excited  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Gallua  and 
of  the  treachery  employed  against  him.  Pomponius  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  but  Largus  was  made  to  feel,  in  its  full 
measure,  the  contempt  due  to  his  villany*.  On  his  appear- 
ance next  morning  in  the  forum,  a  man  with  whom  he  was 
unacquainted  stepped  forward  and  asked  whether  he  knew 
him.  On  Largus  replying  in  the  negative,  he  called  his 
companion  as  a  witness,  and  made  him  sign  his  name  to  a 
tablet  containing  this  avowal,  in  order  to  be  secure  against 
any  charge  which  Largus  might  bring  against  him.  An- 
other, as  Largus  approached,  held  his  hand  before  his 
mouth  and  nose,  and  advised  the  bystanders  to  do  the 
same,  since  it  was  scarcely  safe  even  to  breathe  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  a  person.  Sincere  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Gallus  was  everywhere  evinced,  and  more 
especially  among  those  classes  which  had  not  found  in  his 
advancement  any  cause  of  envy. 

Profound  quiet  and  sincere  lamentation  reigned  in  the 


>  We  need  not  stop  to  enquire 
how  far  truth  has  been  set  aside  for 
this  opportunity  of  describing  a  fune- 
nL  But  if,  according  to  Suetonius, 
a  declaration  was  made  by  Augustus 
concerning  the  treachery  employed 
against  Gallus,  then  such  a  repara- 
tion would  be  not  at  all  unUkely. 

*  These  facts  are  related  by  Dio 
Cass.  liii.  24.  'O  fUuroi  UpoKouXiot 
oDto)  irpdt  avrdv  eax^v^  war  ciiravTii- 


<ra«  irork  auTU  t»Ji;  re  pTva  Kai  t6 
tTTOfxa  t6  havTou  t^  X**P*  etritryetv 

dvairyev<rai  nvi  irapdvTos  airrov  d<r- 
<f>d\eui  etn.  dWo9  6e  rtt  'n-po<rii\Qe 
Te  aiiTtSf  Kaiirep  dyvto^  (2u,  fxcTd 
fiapTvpwv  Kal  iiriipeTOf  el  yvwpt^oi 
kauTov,  iirudti  6e  i^npvi^a-aTO,  U 
ypafifkOTCiov  Ttjv  apvtjo'iv  ovtow  ^ce- 
ypa^tv.  wairep  koI  kl^6v  rep  icaicitf 
Koi,  ov  ovK  ^6€i  irpdrepoVt  vvKo^av- 
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house  of  misfortune.  Before  the  doors  the  mournful  cy- 
press had  sometime  before  been  placed, — a  sign  to  all 
who  approached,  that  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  house 
had  passed  into  the  region  of  shadows.  Within  doors, 
the  men  were  engaged  in  anointing  the  body,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  efface  the  marks  of  the  last  struggle. 
They  afterwards,  with  the  help  of  Eros,  placed  on  it 
the  purple-edged  toga,  and  adorned  the  brows  with  one 
of  those  garlands  which  the  valiant  warrior  had  gained 
in  battle.  This  finished,  they  laid  the  corpse  softly  on 
its  last  bed,  the  purple  coverlet  of  which  left  the  ivory 
feet  alone  visible,  and  then  set  it  down  in  the  atrium, 
with  the  feet  towards  the  door.  Close  by  the  body,  Ara- 
bian^ incense  was  burnt  in  a  silver  censer,  and  a  slave 
performed  his  last  offices  to  the  departed,  by  driving 
away  the  flies  from  the  hands  and  feet  with  a  fan  of 
peacock's  feathers*'. 

The  corpse  lay  in  state  for  several  days,  and  during 
that  time  the  remaining  preparations  were  made  for  the 
funeral,  which  Chresimus  had  commissioned  the  libiti- 
narius  to  celebrate  with  all  the  pomp  suitable  to  the  rank 
of  the  deceased.  Authorised  to  do  so  by  the  emperor, 
the  old  man  found  some  alleviation  of  his  grief  in  the  most 
careful  fulfilment  of  this  his  last  duty,  and  willingly  sacri- 
ficed a  portion  of  the  half  of  the  property  which  fell  to  his 
share,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  increase 
the  splendour  of  the  solemnity. 

About  the  fourth  hour  of  the  eighth  day  a  herald 
proceeded   through  tho   streets,    and   with    a  loud   voice 


^  Arabia  is,  as  is  known,  the  father- 
land of  frankincense,  and  Saba  was, 
according  to  PUny,  xii.  14,  30,  the 
regio  lurifera  :  hence  Virgil,  Gearg, 
ii.  116,  says: 

Solis  est  tuna,  virga  Sabeii. 

^  The  use  of  fans,  made  of  pea- 
cock's   and   other  feathers,  is  weU 


known.  The  custom  here  mentioned 
does  not  apply  merely  to  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  emperors ;  in  a  decree  of 
Justinian,  Cod.  Tii.  6,  5,  it  is  said, 
Sed  et  qui  domini/untts  jnleaHante* 
cedunt  vel  in  ipso  lectulo  ttanieM  ea* 
daver  ventilare  videntur,  ti  hoc  e* 
voluntate  fiat  vel  testatoris  vel  he* 
redis,  fiant  Ulieo  cives  Romam, 
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inyited  the  popolace  to  the  funeral,  and  the  games  attend* 
ant  upon  it  *  A  Quirite/  cried  he,  '  is  dead.  Now  is  the 
time,  for  any  who  hare  leisure,  to  join  the  funeral  pro* 
cession  of  Cornelius  Gallus;  the  corpse  is  being  carried 
from  the  house.'  The  summons  was  not  without  effect. 
A  crowd  of  sight-seers  and  inquisitive  people  flocked 
towards  the  house  and  the  forum  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
but  many  persons  were  to  be  seen  clad  in  dark-coloured 
togasy  a  token  that  they  wished  to  be  not  idle  spectators, 
but  assistants  at  the  ceremony. 

Meanwhile  the  designator,  supported  by  some  lictors, 
to  keep  off  the  crowd,  had  arranged  the  order  of  the 
procession,  which  already  had  begun  to  move  from  the 
house  in  the  direction  of  the  forum.  In  front  marched  a 
band  of  flute-players  and  horn-blowers,  who  by  pouring 
forth  alternately  plaintive  strains  and  spirit-stirring  music, 
seemed  at  one  time  to  express  the  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing of  the  escort,  and  at  another  to  extol  the  greatness 
and  worth  of  the  deceased.  Next  followed  the  customary 
mourning-women,  who,  with  feigned  grief,  chanted  forth 
their  untutored  dirge  of  eulogy  of  the  departed.  Then 
came  a  number  of  actors,  reciting  such  passages  from 
the  tragedians  as  were  applicable  to  the  present  occur- 
rence. The  solemnity  of  the  scene  was  interrupted  only 
now  and  then  by  some  witty  buffooneries,  whilst  the 
leader  endeavoured  to  represent  the  defunct  in  dress, 
gesture,  and  manner  of  speech.  After  these  came  swarms 
of  hirelings;  there  followed  no  lengthy  train  of  glorious 
ancestors,  it  is  true,  but  freedmen  bearing  brazen  tablets, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  victories  gained  by  the 
deceased,  and  the  cities  he  had  conquered.  These  were 
succeeded  by  others,  carrying  the  crowns  won  by  his 
deeds  of  valour,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  which 
Gallus  while  living  had  often  expressed,  the  rolls  of 
his  elegies,  which,  more  enduring  than  martial  renown 
and  honours,   have   handed    down  his   name   to    poste- 

[OAL.]  7 
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rity^.  After  all  these  came  the  lecttis  itself,  with  the  corpse 
borne  by  eight  freedmen,  and  followed  by  Chresimus,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  hat  on 
head,  a  sign  of  that  freedom  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  them  in  their  master's  will.  The  cavalcade  was  finished 
by  his  friends  and  many  citizens  who,  though  not  intimate 
with  Gallus,  bewailed  his  death  as  a  public  calamity. 

Having  arrived  at  the  forum,  the  bearers  set  the 
lectus  down  before  the  rostra,  and  the  cavalcade  formed 
a  semicircle  round  it.  A  friend  of  many  years'  standing 
then  mounted  the  stage,  and  pictured  with  feeling  and 
eloquence  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  as  a  warrior,  a 
citizen,  a  poet,  and  a  man,  throwing  in  but  a  slight  allu- 
sion to  the  recent  event.  It  was  not  one  of  those  artificial 
panegyrics  which  too  often  sought  to  heap  unmerited  glory 
on  the  dead,  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  but  all  who  heard 
him  were  bound  to  confess  that  the  words  he  spoke  bore  a 
simple  and  honest  testimony  to  the  life  and  actions  of  a 
deserving  man. 

This  act  of  friendship  having  been  performed,  the 
procession  was  re-formed,  and  moved  onwards  to  the 
monument  which  Gallus  had  erected  for  himself  on  the 
Appian  way^.  There  the  funeral  pile,  made  of  dried 
fir-trees,  and  hung  round  with  festoons  and  tapestry,  had 
been  erected,  and  the  whole  encompassed  by  a  drcle  of 
cypress-trees.  The  bearers  lifted  the  lectfM  upon  it, 
whilst  others  poured  precious  ointments  on  the  corpse  firom 


^  Taken  from  Propeniu8,  ii.  18, 
25, 

Sat  mei,  nt  magna  eit,  d  tics  tint  pompa 

Ubelli, 
Quos  ego  Pcnephon*  maxima  dooa  foam. 

In  the  same  place  he  mentions  the 
lancet  odartferas,  which  were  earned 
inlhmt 

•  As  OTid  says  in  that  brilUant 


elegy,  written  in  a  just  spirit  of  self- 
respect.    Amor,  i.  15. 

Cedunt  cannlnibui  reget  Kgumque  trinmphl, 
Cedat  et  aurilieri  ripabeata  TagL 

Although  the  poems  of  OaUui  are 
almost  unknown  to  us,  yet  his  name 
stiU  liTes,  and  what  Ovid  sang  is  ful- 
filled. 

Oallut  et  HetpflvUs  eC  Oallua  notut  Bob; 
Et  fua  cum  Oallo  nota  Lyoorii  crlt 
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boxes  of  alabaster,  and  the  bystanders  threw  frank- 
incense and  garlands  upon  it,  as  a  last  offering  of  affec- 
tionate regard.  Chresimus,  with  the  same  faithful  hands 
that  had  closed  the  eyes  of  the  deceased,  now  opened 
them,  that  they  might  look  upwards  to  heaven.  Then, 
amidst  the  loud  wuling  of  the  spectators,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  horns  and  flutes,  he  seized  the  burning  torch,  and 
with  averted  face  held  it  underneath  the  pile,  until  a 
bright  flame  shot  upwards  from  the  dry  rushes  that  formed 
the  interior. 

The  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  glowing 
ashes,  according  to  custom,  extinguished  by  wine.  Some 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  Chresimus,  collected  the 
remains  of  his  body,  which  were  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  a  moderate-sized  urn,  sprinkled  them  with  old  wine 
and  fresh  milk,  dried  them  again  in  linen  cloths,  and 
placed  them  with  amomum  and  other  perfumes  in  the 
urn.  This  Chresimus  having  bedewed  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  next  deposited  in  the  tomb,  which  on  being  opened 
sent  forth  odours  from  roses  and  innumerable  bottles  of 
ointment.  The  doors  were  again  closed,  and  after  pro- 
nouncing the  last  farewell  to  his  manes,  and  receiving  the 
purifying  water,  the  assembled  multitude  departed  on  its 
way  back  to  the  city. 

The  procession  was  a  numerous  one ;  there  had  been 
wanting  only  one  person, — she  who  above  all  others  seemed 
bound  and  entitled  to  fulfil  the  last  offices  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceased.  Lycoris  did  not  arrive  in  Rome  till  the 
rites  had  been  accomplished.  She  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  the  traitor,  whose  inflamed  passion  had  urged  him 
even  to  offer  her  violence.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
succeeding  day,  Chresimus  was  seen  to  open  the  door  of 
the  monument,  and  to  enter  with  her,  that  she  might 
there  weep  hot  tears  of  affliction  over  the  ashes  of  Gallus. 
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EXCURSUSES. 


EXCURSUSES   ON   THE   FIRST   SCENE. 


THE   ROMAN   FAMILY. 

THE  word  Family,  the  deriTation  of  which  from  the  Oscan 
famdj  /amiUy  is  indubitable,  signifies  everything  which  an  in- 
dependent man  has  by  private  right  in  potestcUe,  or  which  is  under 
his  control,  as  well  persons  (free  or  slayes)  as  articles  of  property ; 
for  instance,  in  the  old  legal  form :  familia  ad  cedem  Ckreri» — ve- 
nom iret,  in  Liy.  iii.  55.  and  zlv.  40.  In  a  more  contracted  sense, 
however,  familia  signifies,  first,  the  whole  collected  society  of  a 
house,  free  and  slaves,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  pater/ami- 
lias;  as,  for  example,  we  frequently  meet  in  the  old  legal  forms 
with  familia  et  pectmia  (persons  in  opposition  to  property),  Fest. 
Saeratce  leges,  318:  Oic.  De  Invent,  ii.  50.  Secondly,  the  free 
members  united  together,  by  common  descent,  that  is,  either  all 
the  free  persons  ranged  imder  one  paterfamilias,  (Paul.  Diac.  p. 
86),  or  in  a  wider  acceptation,  all  the  members  of  a  larger  family- 
circle,  who  have  a  common  ancestor,  and  bear  therefore  the  same 
name,  but  are  not  under  the  authority  of  one  paterfamilias ;  (thus 
the  agnatiy  who  form  a  subdivbion  of  a  gens ;)  and  still  more  com- 
prehensively, all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  in  Liv.  i.  7  ;  ii.  49 ;  iz. 
33,  where  the  Petilii  and  Fabii  are  signified  by  the  word  familia. 
Thirdly,  the  slaves  belonging  to  a  house;  see  the  Excursus  on 
the  Slaves.  Fourthly,  the  property  of  those  belonging  thereto, 
especially  of  the  deceased,  as  in  the  term,  familice  herdscundas,  the 
division  of  an  inheritance,  or  agnahis  familiam  haheto,  Liv.  ii.  41 ; 
Ter.  Heaut.  v.  1.  36  j  Ulp.  Dig.  60.  16.  195,  }  1.  (familicB  appeU 
Uuio)  varie  accepta  est ;  nam  et  in  res  et  in  personas  diducitur.  Ad 
personas  aiUem  refertur  familiar  signijieatio  ita,  cum  de  patrono  et 
liberto  loquitur  lex:  ex  ea  famUia,  etc.  §  2.  FamUice  appellatio  re~ 
fertwr  et  ad  corporis  cujusdam  significationem,  quod  aut  jure  propria 
ipsorum,  au4  communi  universce  cognationis  eontinetur,  etc. 

Every  free  man,  not  in  the  potestas  of  another,  but  having  a 
domestic  position  of  his  own,  was  considered  as  a  paterfamilias, 
whether  he  were  really  a  father  or  not.  Ulp.  Dig.  50, 16, 195.  §  2. 
Paterfamilias  appeUatur,  qui  in  domo  dominium  habet  (cf.  Sen. 
Epist,  47),  recteque  hoc  nomine  appeUatur,  quamvis  filium  non  Ao- 
becU  ;  non  enim  solam  personam  ejus,  sed  et  jus  demonstramus.  De» 
nique  et  pupiUum  patrem  appellamus.  Ut  cum  paterfamUias  mori' 
twTf  quotquot  capita  ei  subjecta  fuerunt,  singulas  famUias  incipiunt 
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habere,  singtUi  enim  patrttm/amUiarUm  nomen  mbeuntf  etc.  So  also 
the  sons,  if  marriedi  aud  haying  children  themselyes,  became  patres- 
/amiliarum,  but  not  until  thej  were  freed  from  the  patria  poteetas, 
which  happened  with  the  death  of  the  father,  or  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  son  becoming  a  ftamen  dialis,  (as  the  daughter,  a  virgo 
vestalis);  or  lastly,  by  emancipation  under  the  form  of  a  thrice- 
repeated  Bale  and  freedom. 

If  we  add  to  the  nearest  metnbers  of  a  family,  as  children  and 
grandchildren,  ihe  number  of  slares  and  clients,  such  a  Roman 
family  assumes  the  position  of  a  small  state,  in  which  the  pater- 
familias ruled  with  patriarchal  authority.  Cicero  De  Sen,  ii.  so 
describes  the  house  of  Appius  Cseous,  Qt4at?4or  robustos  /Uias,  quin- 
que  JUiaSj  tantam  damum,  tantas  clientelai  Appkts  regebat  et  senex  et 
eoBCue — tenebot  non  modo  auetaritatem,  eed  etiam  imperium  in  euoei 
meiuihant  eervi,  verebantur  liberie  earum  omnes  habebant ;  vigebat  Ula 
in  domo  pcUriue  mos  et  diedplina.  A  further  account  of  a  man  at 
home  is  given  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  relations  in  which  the 
members  of  a  family  stand  to  each  other.  We  shall  next  consider 
the  women,  then  the  children,  the  slaves,  and  lastly,  the  clients. 


EXCURSUS  I.     SCENE  I. 


THE   WOMEN   AND   ROMAN   MARRIAGE. 

TT  /  UUiST  we  see  that  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  espe- 
V  Y  cially  in  Athens,  the  women  (i.e.  the  whole  female  sex)  were 
little  esteemed  and  treated  as  children  all  their  liyes,  confined  to  the 
^ynakanUk,  shut  out  fh>m  social  life,  and  all  intercourse  with  men 
and  their  amusements,  we  ftnd  Uiat  in  Rome  exactly  the  reyerse 
was  the  case.  Although  the  wife  is  naturally  subordinate  to  the 
husband,  yet  she  is  always  treated  with  open  attention  and  regard. 
The  Roman  housewife  always  appears  as  the  mistress  of  the  whole 
household  economy,  instructress  of  the  children,  and  guardian  of 
the  honor  of  the  house,  equally  esteemed  with  the  paterfamilias 
both  in  and  out  of  the  house.  Plut.  Rom.  20.  *AXXa  fieWoc  ttoXX^ 
rcuF  ywaifly  clf  rifjJjv  cmibi^Kavy  wv  xat  ravrii  i<mv  i^ifrraaBiu  yAv 
6dov  PadiCowraitf  K,r^\»  The  women  continued,  it  is  true,  as  a  rule, 
out  of  public  life,  as  custom  kept  them  back,  yet  they  might  appear 
and  giro  eridence  in  a  court  of  law.  The  cases  in  which  they  ap- 
peared as  complainants  or  defendants,  extremely  seldom  occurred 
before  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Republic,  (although  it  was  not 
forbidden  by  law,  as  we  learn  by  Plutarch,  Num.  c.  Lye.  3);  for  the 
examples  which  Val.  Max.  viii.  3  ;  Cic.  Brut.  58 ;  Quinct.  Imt,  i. 
1,  give,  belong  to  a  later  period ;  and  what  Val.  Max.  iii.  8,  6,  relates 
of  Sempronia,  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Originally,  women 
had  even  the  right  of  appearing  to  complain  for  another  {pro  aliia 
pottulare),  but  they  very  rarely  made  use  of  it,  and  it  was  after- 
wards forbidden  by  a  prsetorian  edict,  because  Apania  made  a 
shameless  use  of  this  permission.  Val.  Max.  viii.  3,  2 ;  Ulp.  Dig. 
iii.  1.  1.  Afterwards  they  appeared  frequently,  and  in  all  times  in 
court  as  witnesses,  or  to  intercede  for  their  relatires.  Cic.  Verr.  i. 
37,  says,  Our  {cogis)  sodalii  vaortmy  sodcUia  socrum^  domum  deniqxie 
totam  todalii  mortui  contra  te  tettimoniwn  dicere  f  cur  pudentissimcu 
lediisimoique  Jeminoi  in  tantum  virorum  conventum  insolitas  invi- 
toique  prodire  cog%$  f  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  this  was 
merely  an  exception;  amongst  us  also,  women  always  appear  re- 
luctantly in  court.  Bee  also  Suet.  Cosb,  74 ;  Claud.  40 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  49;  Paul.  Dig.  xxii.  6,  18;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxviii.  1,  20.  We  find 
even  vestals  appearing,  in  order  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  their 
relatives,  or  to  give  evidence,  as  in  Cic.  p.  Font.  17.  Tendit  ad  vos 
virgo  vestcUia  mantu  mpplicesj  etc.     And  Tacitus  mentions  as  an 
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iDStance  of  the  pride  of  Urgulania,  that  she  would  not  appear  as 
a  witnefis:  Ann.  ii.  34.  Cceterum  UrgulanioB  potentia  adeo  nimia 
civUati  eratf  ut  Ustit  in  causa  qwadam^  qwB  aptui  senatum  traeta- 
batwr,  venire  dedignaretur:  misius  eti  prcetor,  qui  domi  interrogaret, 
cum  virffines  Vestales  in  foro  et  judicio  audiriy  quoties  testimonium 
dicerenty  vetus  mos  /uerit.  As  the  yestal  Tarratia  was  expressly 
allowed  ihis  privUegium  of  bearing  testimony  by  the  lex  Horatia, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  women  generally  had  not  this  right; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  capability  of  bearing  witness  is 
hero  to  bo  understood  in  a  wider  sense,  which  also  includes  the 
power  of  being  a  witness  at  an  act  of  emancipatio. 

Walking  abroad  was  only  limited  by  scruple  and  custom,  not  by 
law  or  the  jealous  will  of  the  husband.  The  women  frequented 
pubUc  theatres  as  well  as  the  men,  and  took  their  places  with 
them  at  festive  banquets.  Setting  aside  the  licence  of  later 
times,  wo  find  great  freedom  in  these  matters  in  the  days  of  the 
republic.  Cic.  p,  Coel.  8,  Est  enim  dictum  db  illisfore  qui  dicerent, 
tusores  mas  a  ccena,  redeuntes  attrectatas  esse  a  Caslio.  Val.  Max. 
iii.  1,  2.  Cicero  relates  an  interesting  trait  in  the  life  of  Q.  Cicero, 
odAtt,  V.  1,  Prandimus  in  Arcane*  Nosti  hutic  fundum  i  qtio  ut  veni- 
muSf  humanissime  Q^intus9  Pomponia,  inquit,  tu  invita  muliereSf  ego 
acdvero  pueros.  At  iUa  audientitms  nobiSf  Ego  sum,  inquit^  hie  hospita : 
id  autem  eao  eo,  ut  opinor,  quod  antecesserat  Statius,  ut  prandium  nobis 
videret.  Turn  Quintus,  En^  inquit  mihiy  hcBc  ego  patior  quotidie. 
Dices,  quid  quceso  istue  erat  f  magnum :  itaque  me  ipsum  eommoverat, 
sic  dbsurde  et  aspere  verbis  vultuque  responderat :  dissimulavi  dolens. 
Diseubuimus  omnes  prceter  iUam,  cui  tamen  Q^intus  de  mtnsa  misit, 
ilia  rtjecit.  Even  tho  yestals  participated  in  the  banquets  of  the 
men,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  8.  In  ancient  drawings  we  see  the  women  at 
table  beside  the  men. 

In  her  own  house  the  woman  was  not  confined  to  particular 
separate  apartments,  but  in  ancient  times  at  least,  her  own  place 
of  abode  was  in  tho  most  important  part  of  the  house,  the  atrium. 
Com.  Prctf.  Quern  enim  Romanorum  pudet  uxorem  ducere  in  eonvi- 
vium  aut  cujus  mcUer/amilias  non  primum  locum  tenet  cedium  atque 
in  celebritcUe  versatur  f  Here,  in  the  midst  of  her  slaves,  she  pur- 
sued her  domestic  occupations;  here  stood  the  leetus  genialis  or 
adversuSf  in  ancient  times  the  real,  afterwards  the  symbolical  bridal 
bed,  her  own  proper  place  of  honor.  We  find  it  so  even  in  Cicero's 
time,  in  tho  house  of  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus,  who  as  interrex,  was 
insulted  by  the  Clodiani.  Cic.  p.  Mil.  5.  Deinde  omni  vi  /cmtia 
epopugnaia  et  imagines  majorvm  dq/eoerunt  et  lectulum  adversum  %txoris 
9tM  ComeU(9  /iregertmt,  itemque  teku,  qum  ess  vetere  more  in  atrio 
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texebarUur,  diruerunt.  So  Lucretia  is  represented  in  Liy.  i.  57, 
NocU  iera  dedUam  lance  inter  lucubrantes  anciUcu  in  medid  cbdium 
(atrio),  sedentem  inveniunt.  And  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  GelL  zvi. 
9,  the  materfiEunilias  appears  sitting  on  this  lectus :  mater/amilias 
tua  in  leeto  adveno  »eda. 

As  regards  conjugal  fidelity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  the 
earlier  timesi  excesses  on  either  side  seldom  occurred.  When 
morals  began  to  deteriorate,  we  first  meet  with  great  lapses  from 
this  fidelity,  and  men  and  women  outbid  each  other  in  wanton 
indulgences,  Sen.  Ep,  95.  The  original  modesty  of  the  women 
became  gradually  more  rare,  whilst  luxury  and  extravagance  waxed 
stronger,  and  of  many  women  it  could  be  said,  as  Clitipho  com- 
plained  of  his  Bacchis,  Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  1.  15,  Med  est  petax,  pro- 
C€LXf  fnagnifica,  aumptuosck^  nobUis,  Many  Roman  ladies,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  neglect  of  their  husband,  had  a  lover  of  their  own, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  being  the  lady's  procurator,  accom- 
panied her  at  all  times.  See  Mart.  vi.  61 ;  xii.  38 ;  Hor.  Epod. 
8.  12.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  celibacy  continually 
increased  amongst  the  men,  and  there  was  the  greatest  levity 
respecting  divorce. 

Notwithstanding  this  more  independent  position  of  the  female 
sex,  Roman  marriage  appears  to  have  had  very  severe  forms  in 
relation  to  the  woman,  but  these  are  seen  in  a  milder  light,  when 
the  potestas  of  the  pater&milias  is  rightly  imderstood.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  mcUrimanium  juttum  (also  Ugitimum) 
and  non  jtutum.  The  first  (Justce  nupticB  in  Cic.  De  Rep.  v.  5 ; 
Gai.  Inst,  i.  55),  occurred  only  when  the  connudiMm  was  compe- 
tent to  both  parties,  i.  e.  an  equal  right  on  either  side  to  fulfil 
a  lawfid  marriage  according  to  the  Roman  rites.  In  ancient 
times  equality  of  condition  was  required,  so  that  both  patricians 
and  plebeians  married  only  amongst  their  own  class.  By  the  Lex 
Canuleiot,  309  A.  u.  c.  445  B.  o.,  connubium  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  was  authorised,  but  the  necessity  of  citizenship  still 
remained  (with  some  exceptions  made  afterwards,  as  in  the  case 
of  senators  and  their  children,  who  might  not  intermarry  with 
freedmen).  The  matrimonium  non  justum,  on  the  other  hand 
(uxor  inju$ta,  Ulp.  Dig,  xlviii.  6.  .13),  in  whict  connubium  was 
wanting  on  one  side,  as  in  the  case  of  marriage  between  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians  before  the  lex  Ganuleia,  and  between  Ro- 
mans and  peregriniy  was  certainly,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  an 
equally  lawful  and  binding  marriage,  but  it  was  not  valid  jure 
gemUumj  and  it  wanted  the  important  consequences,  as  regards 
civil  rights,  of  the  patria^  poteiUUj  and  mamu.    Actual  marriage. 
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with  the  rights  of  baring  cbildreni  was  the  priyilege  of  the  free 
alone,  whilst  slaves  could  live  in  a  contubemium ;  see  the  Excimiis 
on  the  Slaycs. 

The  matrimonium  justum  could  be  performed  in  two  ways, 
(Quinct.  V.  10,  62,  duosformae  sunt  matrimoniorum,)  either  with  awi- 
ventio  in  manum,  or  without  it.  By  the  stricter  form  of  marriage 
the  woman  came  in  manum  viri  (in  manu  e^fe,  in  manum  cofwenisie, 
cUieno  juri  subjecttim  eue,  sec  Liv.  xxxIt.  2)  L  e.  she  quite  passed  out 
of  her  own  family  (Jamilia  mutatur  through  capitis  diminutio  mini- 
ma,  Ulp.  XL  13)  and  into  that  of  her  husband,  who  treated  her  as  his 
daughter,  and  exercised  over  her  a  kind  of  patria  potestcu,  which 
Livy,  xzxir.  7,  calls  servitus  mtUiebris,  Ter.  Andr,  i.  5,  60 :  Tt  isti 
virum  do,  amicum,  tutorem,  patrtm, — ^As  the  common  expression 
potestas  in  a  more  limited  sense  stands  also  for  patria  potestas  and 
servituSi  so  docs  manus  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  the  power,  which 
in  the  stricter  form  of  marriage  the  husband  obtained  over  the  wife. 
Potestas  also  is  used  for  manus  in  Tac.  Ann.  It.  16,  in  potettaie  vtri, 
and  Senr.  on  Virg.  jEn,  iv.  103,  eoSmptione  /acta  mulier  in  potesta- 
Um  viri  cedit.  And  inversely  manus  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for 
potestas  by  Gell.  xviii.  6.  Yet  potestas  and  manus  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent, Gai.  i.  109;  and  as  the  mancipio  datiu  is  only  in  loco  tervi  and 
not  sermts,  so  the  wife  is  but  filice  loco,  Gai.  i.  111.  The  husband 
had  the  potestas  of  punishment  and  correction  not  merely  in  the 
marriage  with  manus,  but  in  each  kind  of  marriage,  so  the  right  is 
not  a  consequence  of  the  manus.  But  in  this  he  was  limited  by  the 
ancient  fomily  tribunal,  and  he  could  decide  nothing  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  own  and  his  wife's  cognati.  Probably  in  the  marriage  with 
manus  the  cognati  of  the  husband,  in  that  without  manus  those  of  the 
wife,  were  principally  necessary,  as  in  the  latter  case  she  still  remained 
in  the  power  of  her  father.  Dionys.  ii.  26 :  ol  oi/yycvfi;  lurh  rov  ar- 
bp6i  iBiKaCau.  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  32,  Is  (Plautius)  priaco  insHiuto  propin- 
quit  coram  de  eapiu/amaque  conjugis  cognovit  Gell.  x,  23;  Suet. 
Tib.  35 ;  Val.  Mojp.  ii.  9,  2.  The  husband  never  decided  by  him- 
self,  except  when  he  discovered  his  wife  in  adultery,  and  then  he 
had  liberty  to  put  the  guilty  one  to  death,  Gell.  x.  23.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  wife  might  be  given  mancipio,  in  order,  for 
instance,  to  indemnify  by  her  labour  for  the  injuries  she  had  caused, 
noxcB  dare. 

Many  learned  treatises  have  appeared  in  Germany,  tracing  the 
difference  between  marriage  with  and  without  manus,  both  amongst 
patricians  and  plebeians,  and  shewing  that  amongst  the  former  no 
marriage  was  celebrated  without,  nor  amongst  the  latter  with,  until 
by  d^^roes  the  manus  was  introduced  amongst  the  plebeians  also. 
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But  it  is  not  to  be  Buppoeed  that  yariatioiiB  in  an  institution  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  could  rest  on  rank  and  position,  and 
not  rather  on  differences  of  race,  since  it  is  impossible  that  a 
people,  originallj  ono  and  the  same,  could  have  had  two  such  hete- 
rogeneous  riews  respecting  marriage.  The  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians were  not  of  a  different  race — at  least  not  the  Latin  and 
Sabine  members  of  each  class — but  of  different  rank,  and  with 
different  political  pririleges.  In  the  rights  of  fcmuly  they  were 
equal,  and  the  marriage  with  manus  was,  like  the  patria  potestas, 
an  original  and  fundamental  right  of  all  Roman  citizens. 

In  order  to  contract  this  marriage  with  manus  particular  cere- 
monies were  necessary,  which  did  not  occur  in  that  without  it.  The 
marriage  was  valid  only  through  the  caruermu  of  both  parties ;  i.  c. 
it  resulted  from  the  acquiescence  contracted  on  either  side  to  cohabit 
ad  inditfidtuxm  vitcB  eonguetudinem  and  liberorum  qucerendorum  causaj 
without  any  proper  celebration  of  wedding  solemnities  being  pre- 
scribed. Quinct.  DecL  247,  Fingamus  eniniy  nuptias  quidem  fecisse 
nullas,  eaisse  autem  liberorum  qucerendorum  gratia^  nan  tamen  uxor 
non  eritt  quamvis  nuptiie  non  sit  collocata,  K  the  marriage  were 
effected  with  manus,  the  special  formalities  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  follow  on  the  consensus  of  the  parties,  with  which  they 
were  either  allied,  or  which  came  afterwards.  These  forms,  which 
differed  rery  much  from  each  other,  were  called  confarreatioy 
coSmptio  and  usus.  Qai.  i.  109,  110,  Olim  itaque  tribus  modis  in 
manum  eontfeniebant :  usUf/arreOf  eo^mptione,  Serr.  on  Virg,  Oeorg, 
i.  31 :  Booth.  Cofnm.  Tap.  ii.  p.  299.  The  first  rested  on  a  religious 
basis ;  both  the  others  on  ciril  law,  though  in  different  ways ;  for 
whilst  in  the  coemptio  a  contract,  in  the  usus  a  sort  of  prescription, 
brought  the  woman  in  manum  mariti.  In  the  usus,  marriage  and 
manus  took  place  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage and  manus  was  included  in  one  and  the  same  act :  not  so  the  co- 
,  emptio,  from  which  not  marriage,  but  only  manus  proceeded,  so  that 
the  marriage  must  have  either  immediately  preceded,  or  followed  it. 
By  yirtue  of  its  sacramental  character  (Upol  ydfiot)  the  confarreatio 
effected  an  inviolable  and  sacred  union.  This  intimate  association 
of  the  parties  married,  in  both  earthly  and  sacred  relations,  was 
only  possible  by  the  entrance  of  the  wife  into  the  family  of  the 
husband.  This  was  effected  by  the  manus,  which  must  necessarily 
be  connected  with  the  marriage.  The  forms  of  divorce  show  the 
correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  for  difareatio  was  an  actual  divorce 
and  loosing  of  the  manus,  whilst  remandpatio  dissolved  only  the 
manus,  not  the  marriage. 

The  confarreatio  was  of  Sabine,  not,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
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of  Etruscan  origin,  for  in  the  Etruscan  marriage,  according  to  Varro, 
a  pig — ^in  the  confarreatio  a  sheep,  was  slaughtered;  the  two  are 
therefore  quite  different.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Sabine  marriage 
flre  and  water  were  used,  Dionys.  ii.  30 :  which  elements  in  tho 
confarreatio  could  not  be  done  without;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  u£n.  iv, 
103.  A  religious  view  of  marriage  also  is  most  consistent  with  the 
devout  character  of  the  Sabines,  whose  influence  on  the  fonnation 
of  tho  most  ancient  civil  relations  of  the  Romans  is  undoubted. 
This  form  of  Roman  marriage  is  conunonly  considered  the  oldest. 
Dionys.  il.  25,  says :  tKoXow  dc  rovs  i€poiig  oi  vakatol  yafun/s  *Fo»fuiucj 
npooTjyoplq.  7r(piKafificafovT€S  <f>appaKia,  rirl  rrjs  Koivotvlas  rov  <f)app6si  ^ 
KoXoifpfv  i)ficlff  {toy,  an  explanation  which  refers  to  the  laws  already 
given  by  Romulus :  yvvaiKa  yafurffv  xari  v6povs  Upovs  crvveX^ovoxiy 
av^pl  KOiv(ov6v  OTrdvraiv  ctVai  xpripaT<av  rt  xal  Up^v,  This  does  not, 
however,  imply  that  the  confarreatio  was  originally  the  only  kind 
of  marriage,  but  the  law  assigns  only  to  this  sort  of  marriage  the 
eommunio  bonorum  et  sacrorum.  The  second  form,  which  probably 
had  its  origin  among  the  Latins — and  was  originally  perhaps  a  real 
purchase  of  tho  wife  by  the  husband — afterwards  became  a  regular 
form  of  marriage  under  the  name  coemptio.  In  early  times  a  less 
strict  form  of  marriage  had  existed,  which  was  probably  introduced 
into  Rome  by  the  Etruscans  (as  that  nation  did  not  recognize  the 
father's  power  over  the  family),  or  resulted  from  the  marriages  with 
foreigners  and  clients.  For  such  marriages  the  civil  right  usua  was 
afterwards  introduced,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be  altogether 
free  from  the  stringent  consequences  of  Uie  Roman  marriage.  That 
other  forms  besides  the  confarreatio  existed  even  in  the  oldest  times, 
appears  from  the  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  since  those  mar- 
riages could  scarcely  come  altogether  under  that  head.  To  this 
difference  Dionys.  refers  when  he  says,  ii.  30,  that  the  marriages 
with  the  ravished  women  will  be  consecrated  Kara  rovs  Trarplcvs 
iioaaTTjs  iOurpovs,  Against  the  antiquity  of  the  confarreatio  (under 
Romulus)  it  has  been  stated,  that  it  was  performed  by  the  Pontiftx 
MaximuBy  and  that  the  pontifices  were  first  instituted  by  Numa.  The 
whole  mystical  religious  ceremonial  agrees  certainly  more  with  the 
institutions  of  Numa,  but  it  might  have  previously  existed  as  a  form 
of  marriage  on  a  religious  basis,  and  may  have  been  made  still 
more  religious  by  Numa. 

Confarreatio  was  always  a  privilege  of  the  patricians,  and  even 
after  the  lex  Ganuleia  gave  the  plebeians  connubium  with  them  it 
could  not  be  adopted  either  in  mixed  marriages  or  amongst  the  ple- 
beians. Cicero,  pro  JF^occo,  34:  Operitumjuruhondnom!  Qmdf  ab 
inffemtU  muUeriinu  heredUaUi  lege  fwn  vmiwUf    In  manw/t^  wqmtt 
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convenerai.  Nunc  audio,  $ed  qucerot  tisu  an  coBmptionef  Because 
Cicero  does  not  name  confarreatio  as  the  third  means  by  which  the 
woman  could  come  in  manum,  many  hare  concluded  that  this  was 
no  form  of  marriage,  but  only  a  religious  ceremony,  which  ac- 
eompanied  the  legal  act  of  coSmptio.  Such  a  conclusion  is,  howoTer, 
unnecessary,  because  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  a  confarreatio 
haying  taken  place,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  rex  sacrorum, 
(Serr.  on  Vtrg.  Georg.  i.  31)  even  by  the  pontifex  maximus  and 
^am&n  dialis,  Cicero  could  not  mention  confarreatio,  because  the 
husband  of  Valeria,  who  inherited  the  property  of  Flaccus,  was  of 
plebeian  extraction.  If  this  explanation  be  not  accepted,  we  must 
account  for  the  omission  of  the  confarreatio,  by  suggesting  that  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  quite  out  of  use  in  ordinary  life,  and  was 
restricted  to  the  marriage  of  the  priests. 

The  entire  ceremony  of  confarreatio,  which  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  jtis  auspiciarum  and  the  sacra  gentilicia,  did  not 
befit  a  plebeian  or  mixed  marriage,  and  in  the  twelyo  Tables  it 
was  expressly  stated  as  the  ground  of  connubium  being  refused, 
(the  connubium  was  not  howoyer  first  forbidden  by  them,  but  had 
neyer  taken  place,  cf.  Dionys.  i.  60)  quod  nemo  plebeius  auapieia 
haberet,  ideoque  decemviros  connubium  diremiase,  ne  incerta  prole  aun 
spieia  turharentar,  Liy.  yi.  6 ;  cf.  yL  41 ;  x.  8.  With  the  increasing 
lerity  of  the  women,  marriage  with  the  inconyenient  conveiUio  in 
manum  became  more  rare,  and  the  form  of  confarreatio  yery  soon 
disappeared  in  common  life  (on  account  of  the  cereinonice  difficuU 
tatcBf  Tac.),  so  that  persons  were  often  wanting  for  the  patrician 
priesthood.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  16 :  Nam  patridos  con/arreatis  parenti" 
bu»  genitos  tret  simul  nominari,  ex  quibus  unus  legeretur  (flamen 
diaUsj)  vetuato  more ;  neque  adesse,  ut  olim,  earn  copiam,  omiaaa  con- 
farrtandi  adsuetudine  aut  inter  paucos  retenia.  This  form  was  con- 
fined  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  as  Gai.  i.  102  remarks  of  his  own 
time,  and  Boethius,  Comm.  Top.,  says  sed  confarreatio  aolis  pontifiei- 
bui  conveniebat. 

The  marriage  with  confarreatio  was  neyer  celebrated  without 
splendid  nuptials  (nuptim),  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  other  forms 
of  marriage.  Respecting  confarreatio  in  general,  Gai.  says,  i.  112 : 
farreo  in  manwm  convenivmit  per  quoddam  genua  aacrificiij  in  qiuj/ar~ 
reua  pania  adhibetur,  unde  etiam  confarreatio  dicittir,  Sed  complura 
preterea  hujua  juria  ordinandi  gratia  cum  certia  et  aolennibua  verbia 
prcaaentibua  decern  teatibua  aguntur  et  fiunt.  Ulp.  ix.  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
xyiii.  6 :  <iuin  et  in  aacria  nikU  religioaua  con/arreationia  vinculo  erai, 
novasque  nuptcB  /arreum  prcejerebant.  Sery.  in  Virg.  Oeorg,  i.  31. 
Farre  (nuptiiB  fiebant)  eum  per  PonHficem  Maximum  et  Dialem 
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Jiaminem  per  /rtiges  et  molam  salsam  eonjungd)antur,  unde  eonfar- 
reatio  appeliabcUur,  ex  quibuM  nuptiia  pairimi  et  matrimi  nasc&bantur. 
Little  is  known  of  tho  remaining  ceremonies;  but  wo  must  dis- 
tingubh  those  general  wedding-usages,  which  depended  on  the 
caprice  of  each  particuhu:  couple,  from  that  which  was  peculiar 
and  necessary  to  the  confarreatio. 

The  ceremonious  fetching  of  the  bride  from  her  paternal  house 
(Fcst.  ex  pernio  mcUria)  to  that  of  tho  bridegroom,  called  deductio 
(the  expression  uxorem  ducere  is  only  an  abridgement  of  dcmum 
uxortm  ducerej  or  dedueere,  Plant,  Aul,  iL  1.  88 ;  Trin,  t.  2.  64)  took 
place  in  all  kinds  of  marriages,  without,  howovor,  being  necessary. 
This  ceremony  regularly  occurred  in  the  erening  (Catull.  Ixii.  1.) 
under  the  protection  of  Juno  Domiduca,  or  Iterduca  (Aug.  Civ.  D,  vi. 
9),  by  torchlight,  and  accompanied  by  relations  and  friends,  amongst 
whom  the  pronvbcs  dared  not  fail.     Those  women,  who  conducted 
the  bride  to  the  thalamus  nupUalis,  were  permitted  to  have  been  only 
once  married.    Varro  on  Virg.  jEn.  ir.  166;  Fcst.  and  Paid.  Ditte, 
p.  242 :  Tertull.  Exhort.  Cast.  13 ;  Isidor.  ix.  8.    In  the  confarreatio 
the  deductio  had  an  especially  religious  character,  on  account  of 
the  escort  of  pueri  patrimi  et  mcUrimif  whom  we  find,  however,  in 
the  time  of  tho  emperors  in  other  marriages  also,  when  many  rites 
of  confarreatio  had  passed  oyer  into  the  other  forms  of  celebrating 
marriage.   Fest  246 :  Patrimi  et  matrimi  pueri  prwtextati  tree  nuben- 
tern  dedu>cunt ;  unua  qui  /aeem  pras/ert  ex  spina  alba,  quia  noctu 
habebant,  duo  qui  tenent  nubentem. — Spina  alba,  tLcapOa  Xtvicfj,  Cnicus 
Aoama,  Linn.     Lad/s  thistle  had  also  a  mysterious  signification, 
e.  g.  as  assistance  against  the  strigas,  Orid.  Fcut.  yi.  129, 165 ;  Plin. 
H.  N,  ztL  18.  30,  spina  nuptiarum /aeibus  auspieatissima.    Besides 
those  three,  another  accompanied  them  called  puer  CamiUus,  who 
was  a  servant  of  the  Flamen  (Macrob.  Sat.  ziv.  8 :  Romani  quoqtie 
pueros  et  puellas  nobUes  et  investes  Camillos  et  Camillas  appeUantyfla- 
minicarum  et  flaminum  proaministros  ;  Paul.  Diae.  43,  describes  Ca- 
millus  as  simply  puer  ingenuus,  i.  o.  patrician,  Dionys.  ii.  22 :  perhaps 
the  CameUe  virgines  are  the  same  in  Paul.  63,)  and  in  a  particular 
basket,  called  eumenu,  carried  the  spinning  apparatus  of  the  bride. 
Varro.  i. ;  vii.  34,  itaqm  dicitur  nuptiis  CamiUus  qui  eumerum  /ert, 
in  quo  quid  sit  in  ministerio  plerique  extrinsecus  nectunt.  Paul.  Diac. 
63 :  Cumeram  vocabant  antiqui  vos  quoddam,  quod  opertum  in  nup^ 
tiis  /erebant,  in  quo  erant   nubentis  utensilioj  quod    et   Camillum 
dicebant  eo  quod  saerorum  minigtrum  KourfuXow  appeUabani,    What 
b  to  be  understood  by  utensUia,  we  see  in  Plut.  Qu.  Rom.  31. 
oMi    (the  bride)  tUnfktp^i  luw  ifXaKoniw   Koik  rijw  UtrpanTOP,  tpi^  di 
rijv  $vpa»  mpcarc^rt  tow  Mp6t,  and  Plin.  H.  N.  riii.  48.  74.     Inde 
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ybetum,  ut  mubenta  virgme$  commitaretur  colus  eomta  et  Jums  cum 

Am  amofngst  the  Greeks  tbe  conductiiig  home  of  the  bride  took 
place  whilst  the  HymensBos  was  being  sung,  bo  the  deductio  of  the 
Roman  bride  was,  in  aeoordance  with  an  old  custom,  accompanied 
bj  the  singing  of  a  celebrated  song  thaloitio  and  playing  on  the 
flttie.  See  wnftiaiu  tibicB  m  Auot.  cuL  Her,  ir.  33,  and  Plant.  Cos, 
iw,  8.  I. 

Age  tifaioeB:  dvm  fUsm  edncmnt  hoe  noram  nnptam  foraf, 
Sokwi  csatn  eoaoelebfm  omDcin  haac  plateam  hymeneeo. 

See  also  Mart  L  36.42;  Plat.  Mom,  16,  Pomp,  4;  Euseb.  Ckron,27. 
Some  derire  the  thalassio  from  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  giro  the 
most  wonderful  explanations  of  it.  Liv.  i.  4;  Dionye.  ii.  30 ;  Pint, 
gu.  Bom.  81.  This  rite  was,  howerer,  not  peculiar  to  the  confar- 
reatiO)  but  common  to  all  marriages.  The  same  is  true  of  another 
old  custom)  that  the  bride,  hating  arrired  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom festirely  adorned  to  receire  her  (Jut.  yL  79,  227)9  orna- 
mented the  do<nposts  with  laiaoB  wUcb,  and  anointed  them  with 
cieum,  Plin.  zxriiL  9.  37 ;  Lucan.  ii.  3(5,  &c.  Equally  general  was 
the  custom,  which  was  referred  by  the  Romans  to  the  rape  of  the 
Salunes,  of  carrying  the  bride  orer  the  threshold.  Plut.  qu,  Rom, 
29:  ^M  rl  rfip  yayjoviUvt^v  oMt  twrw  oMfv  vfrtp^pai  r^y  ovd^y  Tfjs 
oLdaSt  o^*  vtrMpaipovo'iv  oi  irponiitmnms ;  w^€pop  ^c  rar  npttras  yvpoA" 
Kos  afm€urawT€t  ovrvr  ctcnfyeyicciir ;  Tarro  on  Virg,  Eel,  ziii.  29,  other- 
wise explains  it.  But  the  true  explanation  doubtless  is,  that  they 
vished  to  aroid  the  bad  omen,  which  it  would  have  been  considered, 
if  the  bride  on  entering  had  ^usddently  stumbled  with  her  foot  on 
the  threshold.  Plant.  Cos,  ir.  4.  1:  Sensim  super  attoUs  limen 
pedeSf  nova  mipia,  sospee  iter  ineipe  hoc,  ut  viro  tuo  semper  sis  super- 
stes.  Gatull.  IxL  166,  trttnsfer  amine  cum  bono  limen  aureolos  pedes 
rasilemque  subi  forem.  Whether  the  bride  was  after  this  carrying 
across  obliged  first  to  step  on  a  sheepskin,  as  has  been  thought 
from  Plut.  qu.  Rom.  81,  r^v  wvftKfniv  tladyoirnf  vcucot  vnoarpt^yyvcvciv, 
is  mioertain,  as  these  words  may  be  understood  as  applying  to  the 
skin  spread  over  the  seat  of  the  bridal  pair.  Yarro's  account,  Non. 
xii.  60,  is  obscure :  Nubentes  veteri  lege  Romana  asses  tre»  orf  twrtrt- 
Utm  venientes  sokre  pervekerSy  atgue  unum  quern  in  manu  tenerent 
tanquam  emendi  causa  marito  dare,  aUum  quern  in  pede  kaberent  in 
foco  Lantm  /amiliarum  ponere,  tertium  qttem  in  saoeiperione  con- 
didissent  eompito  tficinali  solere  resonare. 

The  chief  solenmity  of  the  confarreatio  occurred  in  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  but  wo  are  not  acquainted  with  the  certa  et 
sokmnia  verba^  of  which  Gains  speaks.    First,  the  bride  saluted  the 
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bridegroom  who  approached  her  with  the  mystical  form:    Ubi  tu 
Caius  ego  Caia,  which  was  also  used  in  the  coemptio.  Quinct.  Inst.  i. 
7,  28,  says :  quia  tain  Cavis  esse  vocitatas,  qtiam  Caios,  etiam  ex  nvptu 
aUbus  saeris  apparet,  and  from  this  wo  might  suppose  that  this  form 
belonged  only  to  religious  marriages,  but  nuptialia  sacra  are  merely 
Bolenm  marriage-ceremonies  generallyi  without  the  force  of  con- 
farreatio.      Plut.  Qu.  Rom»  30 :   Am  ri  rfjif  vviiKf^riv  €l<rayovTts  Xcyrcy 
jccXcvovo-iy*  *Oirov  crv  rdior,  cy«  raid.    But  Cicero,  pro  Mur,  12,  sup- 
plies the  direct  proof  of  the  use  of  this  form  in  the  coemptio,  where 
he  says:  Quia  in  alicujus  libris  exempli  causa  id  nomen  invenerant, 
putarunt,  omnes  mulieres,  quoi  coBmptionem /acerent,  Caias  vocari.   In 
less  binding  marriages,  this  formula,  of  which  Plutarch  gives  the  fol- 
lowing explanation,  was  not  used:  Snov  <tv  Kvpws  kqI  oljcodcoiron/r,  Koi 
cy»  Kvpia  koi  o^fcodcWouu.  This  could  only  be  said  in  strict  marriage. 
The  bridegroom  doubtlott  replied  to  this  address  of  the  bride 
in  an  equally  measured  symbolical  form,  which,  howeyer,  has  not 
been  presenred.    The  general  notion,  that  he  gave  to  her  a  key  or 
the  key  of  the  house,  does  not  seem  to  be  correct.     Paul.  Diac, 
who  has  been  referred  to,  says  in  fact  something  entirely  different, 
p.  56;  Clavim  consuetude  erat  mulienbus  donare  ob  significandam 
partHsJacilitatem.  It  was  a  symbolical  gift,  which  signified  something 
besides  the  house-gOTemment,  but  whether  the  bridegroom  gave 
it,  and  on  the  wedding-day,  he  does  not  inform  us.  It  is  more  certain 
that  the  bridegroom  received  the  bride  with  water  and  fire,  and 
that  he  presented  these  two  elements  to  her  touch,~a  very  signi- 
ficant ceremony,  although  we  are  without  any  accurate  information 
about  it,  at  least  as  regards  the  fire.     Varro,  in  a  fragment  on 
Vtrg,  jEn,  iv.  104,  says:  Aqua  et  igm  mariii  uxores  accipiebant. 
Unde  et  hodie/aces  prcelucmt  et  aqua  petUa  de  purofonte  per  ptierum 
fdicissimum    vel  pwUam^   quas   tntersit    wupixis^   de  qua  solebant 
nubentibus  pedes  lavari, — He  seems  to  think  that  the  symbolical 
torch  may  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  old  times,  and  the  ceremony 
of  fire  another. — Another  passage  confirms  this:   Igitur  duplex 
eausa  nascendi  ignis  et  aqua :  ideo  ea  nuptiis  in  limine  adhibentur, 
Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  792,  his  (aqua  et  igne)  nova  fit  conjux.  Propert.  iv.  3, 
13;  Stat.  SUv.  i.  2,  4;  Plut.  qu.  Rom.  1,    Aia  W  ttjv  yofuvfiimiv 
anrtaBcu  wpits  itai  vbaroi  K^K^vown;  Hence  the  form,  aqua  et  igni  ac* 
cipitt  Scssv.  Dig.  xxiv.  1, 66.    Paul.  Diac.  2,  Aqua  et  igni  tarn  interdid 
solet  damnaiiSf  quam  (iccipiimtur  nuptce^  viddieet  quia  hose  dues  res 
humanam  vitam  mcunme  continent.    This  ii  clearly  the  right  mean- 
ing of  this  symbol,  which  is  also  expluned  by  Serv.  on  Virg.  jEn. 
xii.  119,  and  iv.  103 ;  Lactant.  De  Orig.  Error. ;  Isidor.  v.  27.  Paul. 
Diac.  87i  Facem  in  nuptiis  in  honorem  Ckereris  prc^ertbant :  aq[ua 
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atperg^Hitwr  nova  nupta^  give  tU  casta  puraque  ad  virum  veniret,  sive 
ut  ign&m  atque  aquam  eum  viro  communicaret.  The  ceremony  of 
water  and  iire  always  continued  in  the  confarreatio ;  in  other  forms 
of  marriage  that  of  the  torch,  by  the  light  of  which  the  bride  was 
brought  to  the  bridegroom's  house  (/aces  nuptiales),  Ovid.  Fast,  il. 
558 ;  Lucan  ii.  356 ;  Catull.  Ixi. ;  Cic.  pro  Clu,  6 ;  Tac.  Ann,  i.  37, 
&c.  Fest.  289,  Rapi  soletfaa,  qua  prcelueente  nova  nupta  deducta  esty 
ab  utrisqus  amieis,  ne  aut  uxor  earn  sub  lecto  viri  ea  nocte  ponat,  aut 
vir  in  sepulehro  comburendam  curet,  quo  utroqtte  mors  propinqua^ 
aUerius  utritis  captari  putetur. 

Next  followed  the  religious  solemnities  under  the  direction  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  the  Flamen  Dialis,  in  the  presence  of 
ten  witnesses,  who  represented  as  many  Curii  or  Qentes.  The 
Auspices  were  also  taken,  without  which,  eren  in  later  times,  mar. 
riages  in  general  were  not  concluded.  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  16 :  Nihil 
fire  quondam  majoris  reiy  nisi  auspicato,  ne  privatim  quidem  gerebatur, 
quod  etiam  nunc  nuptiarum  auspices  declarant^  qui  re  omissa  nomen 
tanium  tenent.  So  too  Yal.  Max.  ii.  1.  1 :  Q^o  ex  more  nuptiis  etiam- 
num  auspices  interponuntur.  Q^i  quamvis  auspida  peters  desierint^ 
ipso  tamen  nomine  veteris  consuetudinis  vestigia  usurptmt.  See  also 
Plaut.  Cas,  prol.  86 ;  Cic.  pro  Clu,  5 ;  Juv.  x.  335 ;  Lucan  ii.  371 ; 
Symm.  Ep,  vi.  3,  and  Serr.  on  Virg.  jEn,  iv.  374,  who  relates 
that  thunder  interrupted  the  ceremony.  Wo  may  conclude,  from 
the  account  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  between  Messalina  and 
SiUus,  that  the  auspices  had  certain  forms  of  words  to  pro- 
nounce :  at  the  confarreatio  this  was  certainly  the  case.  Tac.  Ann, 
xi.  27 :  Haud  sum  ignarus,  /abtdosum  visum  iri — consulem  desig-. 
natum  (SUium)  cum  uxore  principis  predicta  die^  adhibitis  qui 
obsignarentf  vdut  stiscipiendorum  liberorum  causa  convenisse  atque 
iUam  audisse  auspicum  verba,  subiisse,  sacrificasse  apud  deos,  etc. 
Suet.  Claud,  26,  dote  inter  auspices  consignatUy  from  which  we  see 
that  the  auspices  effected  the  dotis  constiiutio,  Tac.  i.  37,  describes 
a  similar  case.  The  whole  of  the  ceremony  is  imfortunately  not 
known  to  us,  but  two  acts  of  it  are  certain,  viz.,  first,  the  joint  eat- 
ing of  bread  by  the  newly  married,  from  which  the  whole  form 
receiyed  its  name,  as  Dionys.  ii.  25  relates,  r6  drj  Koiy»yovs  rfjs 
itpt^arrfs  T€  ical  irfmrrfs  rpoffiiji  ycvccr^oi  yvpaiicas  dvdpao'if  koX  M 
96kk§  avpfk^iy  TvxBf  n)i'  flip  hriKkria-iy  ttjs  Koivo»¥ias  rov  ijxzpphs  tix^f 
etc. ;  secondly,  the  joining  together  of  hands,  at  the  confarreatio, 
probably  by  Uie  priest,  which  the  sarcophagi,  and  wall-paintings 
representing  marriage,  shew.  This  custom  was  common  to  all 
marriages.  There  was  also  another  ceremony,  confijied  to  the  con* 
fioreatio,  of  which  Serr.  on  Virg,  uEn.  It.  37>  gires  an  aocoont. 
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Mo9  apud  veteres/uit  Flamini  et  FUiminica!^  ut  per  /arrecUionem  in 
nuptiis  eonvenirent,  seUas  ducu  jugcUcu  ovili  peUe  iuperinjecta  poni 
ejus  am,  qucB  kostia  f ninety  et  ibi  nvhenUi  vdatis  cc^ibue  in  con/ar- 
reatione  Flamen  et  Flaminica  residerenL  The  ncwly-married  couple 
then  sat  for  a  time,  peiiiapg  during  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony, 
on  two  chairs  standing  near  to  eadi  other  and  coyered  by  the  same 
skin,  signifying,  that  although  the  man  and  woman  occupied  two 
different  parts  of  the  house,  that  they  were  ncTertheless  firmly 
bound  by  one  common  bond.  The  sheepskin  afterwards  sonred 
also  as  a  cerviccU,  as  the  Ktidia  amongst  the  Greeks  filled  the  place 
of  cushions  on  the  conches.  It  is  an  error  to  derive  conjugium  and 
eonjugare  from  these  selliajugatiSf  and  equally  so  to  suppose  that  the 
yoke  was  placed  upon  the  pair,  although  Serrins  says  propter  jugumf 
quod  imponebatur  mcUrimonio  eanjwngendis. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  wedding  a  contract  of  marriage  (tabuloB 
nupticUeSt  matrim<miale$f  dotcUes)  concerning  the  doe  was  entered 
into,  and  sealed  by  those  present  as  witnesses,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  auspices.  These  contracts  were  not  known  in  the  eariler 
periods,  and  were  also  unnecessary  in  the  marriage  with  manus, 
but  the  more  common  the  form  without  manus  became,  the  more 
was  the  want  of  such  agreements  felt.  On  many  monuments  of 
art  we  see  these  tabulao  in  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom.  To  this 
custom.  Suet.  Claud,  26  refers,  dote  inter  auepicee  eonsignatct,  and 
more  clearly»  Jut.  ii.  119: 

Signsta  tabnliB,  fioinin  I  Felidter,  ingeng 
CoBna  Mdet,  gremio  jacoit  nora  nupta  maritL 

also  ii.  200,  iz.  76 ;  Tac.  Ann,  xL  30.  These  tabulao  however  were  not 
absolutely  necessary,  nor  were  they  sufl^ent  to  compel  the  comple- 
tion of  the  marriage.  Papin.  Dig,  zznx.  6y  31,  and  Quinct.  Inst, 
V.  11,  32.  Nihil  ohstat,  quo  minus  juMtwm  nuUrwMmiwm  wt  niente 
eoguntiumy  etiamei  tabulcB  signatce  non/tierinL  NihU  enim  prodarit 
signaeae  tabtdas,  si  mentem  matrimonii  ntmjuisse  eonstabit. 

What  is  related  as  to  the  dress  of  the  bride  refers  to  all  kinds 
of  marriage.  She  wore  a  white  tunica  recta  or  re^iUo,  and  veil 
and  hair-net  of  bright  yellow.  Fest.  36:  RegilUs,  tunicis  albis,  et 
reticulis  luteis  (K€Kpv<l>aKos)  utrisque  rectis^  textis  susum  versum  a  sfon- 
tibus  pridie  nuptiarum  diem  virgines  indutrn  eubitum  ibant  ominis 
causa,  ut  etiam  in  togis  vtrilibus  dandis  observari  solet.  We  must  not 
limit  the  use  of  the  regilla  to  the  day  before  the  wedding;  Plin.  JET. 
N,  viii.  48,  74.  Ea  prima  texuit  rectam  tunieam,  quales  eum  toga 
pura  tirones  induurUur  navceque  nuptce.  The  derivation  of  regilla, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable,  are  doubtAil.  It  is  commonly 
derived  from  the  lamo  root  as  recta,  as  if  diminutive.    Aocording  to 
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Plant.  Epid,  ii.  2»  39,  it  comes  from  regtnoy  as  he  places  it  in  oppo- 
sition to  mendicula,  Q^id  erat  indutaf  an  reg^Ulam  indiculam  an 
mmcUculam  impluviatamf  ut  istas  /aciunt  vegtimentis  nomina.  Isi- 
dor.  ziz.  25,  and  Non.  xir.  13,  gires  the  same  etymology.  Plant,  be- 
sides says  regiUam  tumculam.  The  regilla  and  (tunica)  rteta  differ 
from  others  chiefly  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  woyen,  on  a  tda^ 
the  itamen  of  which  was  not  drawn  horizontally,  but  vertically,  and 
on  which  they  wore  upwards  from  below,  Slwa  v^aiWiv.  Fast.  277 : 
ReetcB  appellantur  vestimenta  vinlioy  quas  patres  liberis  suis  confieienda 
turoffU  ammU  cotaa,  ita  usurpata  quod  a  stantibus  et  in  aUitudinem 
texuntur.  This  regilla  was  fastened  by  a  woollen  girdle,  (thence 
Juno  Cinocia  gen.)  which  was  tied  in  a  Hercules'  knot.  Paul.  Diac. 
63:  Cmgulo  nova  nupta  prcBeingebatuTf  quod  vir  in  leeto  solvebat, 
/adwn  €x  lana  ovis.  Huns  Herculajieo  modo  vinctum  vir  solvit 
omirUs  gratioy  ut  sic  ipse  fdix  sit  in  suseipiendis  liberisy  ut  Juit  Her^ 
cules,  qui  septuaginta  liberos  reliquit. 

The  yeil,  or  ^mm^m,  which  the  bride  wore  at  the  wedding, 
was  yellow.  Paul.  89 :  Flammeo  amicitur  nubens  ominis  honi  causa, 
quod  eo  assidue  utebcUur  JIaminica,  i.  e.  flaminis  uxor,  cui  non  licehat 
facere  divortium.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  flaminica  and 
the  bride  wore  thb  colour,  because  it  was  of  good  import.  Plin.  JJ.  iV. 
xxi. :  Lutei  (eoloris)  video  honorem  antiquissimum  in  nuptialihus  flam- 
meis  iotum/eminis  eoncessum.  Gf.  Petron.  26;  Jyy.  ri.  224;  SchoL 
Suet.  Ner,  28 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xt.  37 ;  Lucan  ii.  261 ;  Catull.-  and  Mar- 
tial  frequently.  It  has  been  affirmed  from  Seneca,  HippoL  322, 
that  the  shoes  (socci),  were  also  yellow,  but  the  passage  refers  not 
to  a  bride's  clothing,  but  to  the  dress  of  Hercules  as  a  woman  in 
the  presence  of  Omphale.  Catull.  howeyer,  Ixi.  10,  makes  Hyme- 
niBus  wear  yellow  shoes,  and  in  the  Aldobrandinian  marriage  the 
bride  has  them.  They  are  now  frequently  found  in  paintings  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. — The  peculiar  dressing  of  the  hair  is 
quite  certain.  Fest.  339.  Senis  crmt&ia  (three  locks  on  each  side, 
as  the  oldest  statues  shew)  nubentes  omantur,  quod  is  oma^us  vetus- 
titsimus  fuU;  quidam,  quod.eo  vestales  virgines  omentur.  In  this 
the  common  instruments  were  not  used,  but  the  symbolical  hasta 
eoslibariSf  for  whidi  Paul.  Diem.  A.  v.  62,  giyes  rery  odd  and  con- 
tradictory reasons.    Plut.  qu.  Rom,  86 ;  Qyid.  Fast.  ii.  669. 

After  the  con£EUTeatio  was  ended — as  in  all  other  marriages— a 
banquet  followed  {eoena  nuptialis.  Plant.  Cure.  y.  2.  60;  epuics 
gmiaUs^  Claud.  JRapt.  Pros,  iL  327,  at  which  five  wax-lights  were 
bnmedy  Pint,  qu,  Rom,  2,)  and  when  that  was  concluded,  nuts  (nua 
jugkms)  were  distributed.  Something  similar  (Kanxwriurra)  took 
place  at  the  marriage  of  the  Greeks;  see  Becker^s  Charides,  trans- 
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latod  by  Metcalfe,  p.  356.  Serr.  on  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  30;  Catull. 
Ixi.  128;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  22.  24. 

"  At  length  the  pronubce  led  the  bride  to  the  lectus  genialisj  (col- 
loeare  in  lecto,  Donat.  on  Ter,  Eur,  iii.  5, 45 ;  Paul.  Diac,  $,  v.  genialiSf 
94;  Claud.  Rapt,  Pros.  ii.  361.)  Before  the  door  they  sang  hyme- 
neal and  mdecent  sonp,  (Fescennina)  Claud.  Fesc.  iv.  30. 

Ducant  penrigiles  carmina  tibiae, 

PermissiBque  jocis  tarba  licentior 

Exsultet  tetricifl  libera  legibns. 

The  lectus  genialis  was  carried  into  the  atrium  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  perhaps  by  the  mother,  or  the  rclatiyes,  of  the  bride ;  but 
in  lator  days  this  became  merely  symbolical.  Cic.  pro  Clu.  6, 
tectum  ilium  genicdem,  quern  biennio  ante  filicB  sum  nubenti  straverat, 
in  e-adem  domo  sibi  omari  et  stemi  expulsa  atque  exturhata  filia  jubet : 
nubet  genero  sacrua.  Paul.  v.  genialis^  94,  gen.  lectus,  qui  nuptiis  ster- 
nitur  in  honorem  genii;  Amob.  odfv.  Oen.  ii.  67.  Cum  in  niatri- 
mania  convenitisy  toga  stemitis  lectulos  et  maritorum  genios  advocatis. 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  1,  87,  lectus  genialis  in  aula  est,  meaning  that  a  person  is 
married.  We  know  no  more  about  this  custom,  but  from  some 
passages  it  would  seem  that  it  occiured  only  in  the  marriage  with 
manus.  For  instance,  Amob.  iy.  20,  says,  it»u,  farre,  eoBmptione, 
genialis  lectuli  sacramenta  condicwU,  but  these  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  so  strictly,  any  more  than  the  in  matrimonia  convenire  pre- 
viously quoted.  It  is  natural  that  when  the  binding  forms  of  mar- 
riage went  out  of  use,  many  peculiar  customs  were  retained,  as  the 
sacrifice  with  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  and  the  Camillus  and  Co- 
milla.  The  lectus  genialis,  or  adversus,  remained  in  its  place  as 
long  as  the  woman  continued  in  marriage ;  or  even  imtil  the  man 
married  again.    The  siemere  then  took  place  again ;  Prop.  iv.  11, 85. 

Sea  tamen  adTeraxun  mutant  janna  lectum, 
Sederit  et  nostro  cauta  noTeroa  toro. 

The  lectus  is  called  adversus,  because  it  stood  in  the  atrium  op- 
posite the  janua. 

On  the  following  morning  the  young  wife  began  her  manage- 
ment of  the  house  by  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  her  husband, 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  18 ;  Plut.  qu.  Rom.  2.  On  the  same  day  an  after- 
ceremony  of  the  marriage,  called  r^tia,  took  place  in  the  men's 
apartments.  Fest.  p.  281 :  Repotia  postridie  nuptias  aptjid  novum 
maritum  ccenatur,  quia  quasi  reficiiur  potatio.  Porph]^.  on  Hor,  Sat. 
ii.  2,  60,  Dies  post  nuptias.  On  the  contrary,  Donat.  and  Acron.  in- 
terpret it  differently :  Repotia  dicuntur  septimus  dies,  quo  nova  aolei 
nupta  redire  adparentes  suos,  the  first  visit  therefore  to  the  parental 
house.    Auson.  Epist.  ix.  60,  says  indefinitely,  Conjugioque  dapes 
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aut  Mcra  repotia  patrum,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  sense  of 
Donat.  and  Acron.»  or  as  a  celebration  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Lastly  we  must  notice,  that  the  choice  of  the  day  for  the  wed- 
ding was  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  They  avoided  as  unlucky 
the  Calends,  Nones  and  Ides,  and  the  day  following  them,  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  16,  16;  Paul.  Diac.  179;  GelL  v.  17;  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  29; 
Grid.  Fast.  i.  67;  Plut.  qucest  Rom.  26;  likewise  the  Forice,  Plut. 
qiKBSt.  Rom.  26.  To  this  rule  the  day  after  the  Ides  of  June  formed 
an  exception.  The  month  was  also  carefully  selected,  and  May  was 
not  lightly  chosen,  Plut.  qa.  Rom.  86;  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  487;  so  too, 
the  first  half  of  June  was  avoided,  whilst  the  second  was  chosen, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  221. 

The  second  form  which  effected  conventio  in  manum  (but  not 
marriage)  was  the  coemptio.  This  form  was  adopted  in  order  to 
bring  about  manus  without  marriage;  therefore  in  such  cases  the 
formless  contract  of  marriage,  through  consensus  or  domum  ductio, 
must  have  preceded.  The  ceremonies  were  those  just  described, 
(tIz.  deductio  with  Thalassio,  lifting  over  the  threshold,  the  salutation 
with  Gains  and  Caia,  the  presence  of  the  Auspices,  the  joining  of 
hands,  the  dress  of  the  bride ;  incidents  and  external  forms,  which 
depended  on  the  taste  and  the  means  of  those  about  to  be  married) 
but  in  place  of  a  religious  marriage,  a  simple  civil  contract  was  en- 
tered into,  which  merely  determined  the  proportion  of  dependence 
of  the  young  woman.  It  was  a  symbolical  sale,  per  ces  et  l%bram,patre 
vd  tutoribus  atictoribus.  Gai.  i.  113:  CoSmptione  in  manum  conveniunt 
per  mandpationemj  i.  e.  per  quandam  imaginariam  venditionenif  adhi- 
hUis  non  minus  quam  quinqtie  testibus,  civilms  Romanis  puberibus,  item 
libripende  prceter  mulierem  eunique,  cujiis  in  manum  convenit.  Serv.  on 
Virg.  jEn.  iv.  103 :  CoSmptio  enim  est,  ubi  libra  atque  ces  adhibetur,  et 
mutter  cUque  vir  in  se  quasi  emptionemjaciunt.  Boethius  on  Cic.  Top. 
3,  p.  299,  QuoB  in  manum  per  coBmptionenv  eonvenerant,  eas  matres 
/am.  voeabantur ;  quce  vero  usu  vel  Jarreo,  minime.  Coemptio  vera 
eertis  solemnitatibus  peragebatur  et  sese  in  cogmendo  invicem  interro' 
gabant  (i.  e.  in  coemptio  they  mutually  asked  each  other) ;  vir  ita ; 
on  mulier  sibi  mater/amilias  esse  vellet :  ilia  respondebcU,  veils.  Itaque 
muUer  viri  conveniebat  in  manum  et  voeabantur  hce  nuptim  per  coBmp- 
tionem,  et  erat  mtdier  mater/amilias  viro  loco  filice.  Quam  solem- 
nitatem  in  suis  institutis  Ulpianus  exponit.  Boethius  is  wrong  in 
confining  confarreatio  to  the  marriage  of  priests ;  in  believing  that 
the  woman  could  come  in  manum  only  by  coemptio ;  and  in  reckoning 
as  materfamilias  only  her  who  coihnptione  convenit.  The  last  error  is 
easily  cleared  up  when  we  reflect  that,  in  the  time  of  Boethius,  this 
form  no  longer  existed,  and  that  he  knew  it  only  by  tradition ;  that 
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confarreatio  had  long  been  used  only  for  the  marriage  of  priests, 
and  that  usus  no  longer  led  to  manus.  Gai.  i.  111.  As  at  coemp. 
tio  this  form  was  especially  used,  Viane  mihi  e$8e  tnaterfamUi(ut 
he  thought  that  only  such  women  were  called  by  that  name.  But 
we  get  the  correct  idea  from  Cic.  Top.  3;  Genus  enim  est  uxor; 
^us  duasformm:  una  matrum/amUiaSy  earum,  qucB  in  mantim  eonve^ 
nertmt  (usu,  farreo,  coemptione):  altera  earuniy  quce  tantummodo 
uxores  JuMbentur  (qusd  in  manumnon  conyenerunt.)  Gell.  xviii.  6; 
also  explains,  matremfamilias  appellcUam  esse  earn  solam,  qtuB  in 
mariti  tnana  mancipioque  esaet.  The  term  matrona  is  only  a  more 
comprehensiye  designation  for  every  decent  woman.  Cic.  pro  Coel. 
13,  petulantes  Jacimus,  si  matremfamilias  secus,  quam  matronarum 
sawtUas  posttUaty  nominamtu.  Erery  matcrfamilias  is  also  a  ma- 
trona, but  not  the  reverse. 

The  third  form  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum  was  the  usus 
or  prescription.  When  she  had  entered  into  a  free  marriage  only,  but 
remained  a  whole  year  with  the  man  without  having  been  absent 
three  days  from  his  house,  that  constituted  manus.  Gai.  i.  Ill :  Urni 
in  manum  conveniebaty  quce  anno  continuo  nupta  perseverabat,  nam 
veliU  annua  possessions  usu  capi^HsUur,  in  /amiliam  viri  transibai 
JUicsque  locum  ohtinebaU  Itaque  lege  xii.  tabularum  caulum  erat, 
si  qua  noUet  eo  modo  in  manum  mariti  convenire^  ut  quotannis  tri- 
noctio  abesset  atque  ita  usum  cujuscunque  cmni  interrumperet.  This 
period  did  not  consist  of  three  days,  or  thrice  twenty-four  houre, 
but  three  whole  nights  following  each  other,  as  is  proved  by  the 
decision  of  Gell.  iii.  2,  and  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  3,  that  the  woman  had  not 
committed  a  valid  usurpatio  trinoctU  quos  KaUndis  Januariis  apud 
vhrwnfi  causa  nuUrimonii  esse  eoBpissety  et  ante  diem  iv.  Kcd,  Jan.  se- 
quentes  usurpatum  issei  (i.  o.  who  left  her  husband's  house  in  order 
to  interrupt  the  tuueapio).  Non  enim  posse  impleri  trinoctium,  quod 
abesse  a  viro  uMirpandi  causa  ex  zii.  Tabulis  deberet,  quoniam  tertics 
noctis  posteriores  sex  horoB  aUerius  anni  essenij  qui  ineiperet  ex  Kakndis. 

Besides  these  stricter  forms  of  marriage,  by  which  the  woman 
came  in  manum  mancipiumque  mariti,  there  existed  a  less  binding 
one,  in  which  both  parties  stood  in  an  equal  position  towards  each 
other,  viz.  matrimonium  justum,  without  conventio  in  manum.  The 
woman  remained  in  potestaie  patris  ana  tutoris,  and  retained  the 
free  disposition  of  her  property.  Such  are  the  women  whom 
Cicero  describes  as  uxores  tantummodo,  in  opposition  to  the  maler- 
familias.  So  GelL  xviii.  6,  m  mairimoniwn  tantwn  eoncMmre,  in 
opposition  to  in  memum  eonvenire.  This  form  was  very  early  intro- 
duced into  Rome  by  the  Peregrin!,  or  by  the  Etmacans,  who  emi- 
grated  to  Rome,  wliere  it  was  in  time  acknowledged  as  a  lawful 
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marriage,  prorided  that  the  conditions,  as  equality  of  position  and 
citizenship,  were  the  same  on  both  sides.  This  free  marriage  be- 
came more  binding  after  living  together  for  one  unbroken  year, 
but  even  if  the  usurpcaio  trinoctii  occurred,  the  free  marriage  still 
continued.  In  later  times,  when  the  conventio  in  manum  was  found 
inconvenient,  they  returned  to  this  form  of  marriage,  bo  that  under 
the  middle  emperors  no  other  existed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
con^&rreatio  for  the  priests.  The  marriage  ceremonies,  which  were 
the  same  both  with  and  without  manus,  have  already  been  described. 

Many  sarcophagi  illustrate  the  Roman  marriage  ceremonies,  but 
they  chiefly  belong  to  more  recent  times,  in  which  marriage  with- 
out manus  nearly  always  occurred.  Wo  find,  however,  in  all  of 
them,  tfani  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stretch  forth  their  hands, 
being  introduced  to  each  other  by  Juno  Pronuba;  and  that  the 
preparation  of  sacrifices  by  the  priests  and  the  Camilli,  and  the 
Hymenseus,  are  not  omitted. 

The  Concubinattju  was  merely  a  sexuid  living  together  of  two 
persons  who  had  no  connubium.  This  was  of  two  kinds :  first,  in 
a  narrower  and  strictly  legal  sense,  when  a  civis,  unmarried,  wished 
to  live  with  one  not  equal  to  him  in  position,  as  a  peregrina,  liberta, 
$erv<iy  or  humilisj  aJbjecta  Joemina,  without  considering  her  as  his 
wife  (to  a  certain  extent  looked  upon  as  a  left-handed  marriage, 
incBquaU  conjugiumy  or  lieita  conguetudo).  Secondly,  in  a  wider  and 
not  legal  sense,  when  a  married  man  lived  with  a  mistress  besides 
hia  wife,  or  unmarried  with  two  mistresses.  The  first  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered  criminal,  or  even  contrary  to 
decency,  for  wo  find  inscriptions  on  graves  to  the  *^  beloved  concu- 
bine;" the  second  was  always  condemned,  and  fell  under  the  head 
of  Huprum,  particularly  if  the  concubine  belonged  to  the  honesU 
vivetUet.  The  woman  who  lived  with  a  married  man  was  called 
pellex.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  222 :  Pellices  nunc  quidein  appellantur  cdienis 
tuecumbentes,  nan  9olum  foeminaey  ted  etiam  mares.  Antiqui  proprie 
earn  peUicem  namincibant,  qua:  uxorem  hahenti  nvhebant.  Cui  generi 
mulierum  etiam  posna  canttUtUa  est  a  Numa  PompUio  hoc  lege : 
Pdlex  aram  Junonis  ne  tangito ;  si  tanget,  Jwumi  crinUnu  demiuU 
agnum  foeniinam  ecedito.  So  Oell.  iv.  3 :  Peilicem  autem  appellatam 
probrasamque  habitanif  quoe  juncta  cansuetaqve  esset  cum  eo,  in  eujus 
manu  mancipioque  alia  matrimonii  eausa  Jbret,  hoc  antiquisnma 
lege  astenditur,  etc.  Later,  the  concubine  was  called  by  a  paulo 
honeitiore  nominer-'^amica. 
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BETROTHING  AND  DIVORCE. 

Marriage,  in  Greece,  or  at  least  in  Athens,  required,  to  bo 

ralid,  to  be  preceded  by  a  solemn  betrothal ;  see  Becker's  CharicUsj 

translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  351.     Amongst  the  Romans  this  was  not 

essential,  but  solicitation  for  the  bride  was  made  to  her  father,  or  in 

case  of  his  death,  to  her  brother  or  guardian,  and  his  consent  must 

be  obtained.    Dio,  Cass,  xlriii.  44;  Lix.  12;  Lxiii.  13.     From  the 

usual  form  of  stipulation,  spondesnef  spondeo,  the  whole  act  was 

called  sponsalia;   the  betrothed  were  called  sponsa  and  sponsus, 

moro  anciently  procus.    Another  expression  was  convenks  conditio, 

which  act  preceded  the  betrothal,  and  consisted  in  negotiating  the 

amount  of  the  dos,  the  time  of  its  payment,  and  so  on.    Paul.  Diac, 

p.  62 :  ConventoB  conditio  dicebatur,  quum  primus  sermo  de  nuptiis  et 

earum  conditions  habebatur.    The  form  of  these  sponsalia  is  shewn 

in  many  instances  by  the  comic  writers,  as  Plant.  AuL  ii.  2  ;  iii.  5, 

2;  Cure,  v.  2,  74;  Poen.  v.  4;  Trin,  y.  2,  33;  especially  Trin.  ii. 

4,98: 

PA.    Sine  dote  posco  tnam  sororem  filio. 

QiuB  res  bene  rortat!  habeon*,  pactam?    Quid  taces? 
St.      Proh  dii  immortalea,  conditionem  quojusmodi  I 
PA.     Qain  fabolare,  dii  bene  rortant:  spondeo. 

And  Pom,  r.  3,  36 : 

Ag,     Andin*  in  patme  ?  dico,  ne  dictnm  neges  : 

Tuam  mihi  majorem  filiam  despondeas. 
Ha,    Pactam  rem  habeto.    Ag,  Spondes  igitnr?    Ha.  Spondeo. 

Of.  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lai,  y\.  69. 

The  sponsalia  were  celebrated  as  a  family  holiday  and  with  a 
banquet,  as  Cicero  writes,  ad  Qu.  Cur.  ii.  6.  Family  mourning 
was  suspended  for  that  day,  Suet.  Oct.  63.  The  bride  frequently 
received  an  espousal  ring,  annulus  pronvbus,  which  was  likewise  a 
symbolical  pledge  of  sincerity,  Juv.  vi.  26 ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxiii.  1, 
4;  Tertull.  ApoJog.  6.  The  bridegroom  also  receired  a  present 
from  the  bride,  Dionys.  iii.  21.  In  later  times,  valuable  articles 
were  mutually  given  as  securities  (arra),  which  the  member  who 
drew  back  from  the  performance  of  the  contract  forfeited.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  engagement,  though  entered  into  by  the  ap- 
pointed  words,  or  even  in  writing,  was  not  binding  on  either  person, 
and  in  Rome,  as  little  as  in  Athens,  could  an  action  be  brought 
either  ex  sponsu  or  ex  stipulate*.    Juv.  vi.  200 : 

Si  tibi  legitimis  pactam  jnnctamque  tabellis 

Non  es  amatonu,  ducendi  nulla  Tldetor 

Causa. 

Either  person  could  retract  the  engagement,  renuntiare  or  remit- 
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tere  repudtumj  Plaut.  Atd,  ir.  10,  63 ;  Ter.  Phorm,  iy.  8,  72 :  nuw- 
tium  remittere  et  spangalia  diasolvere.  Ulp.  Di^,  zxili.  1,  110.  Be- 
pudium  was  also  said  of  diyorce,  Modestin.  Dig,  i.  16, 101 :  Divor^ 
tiwn  inter  virum  et  uxorem  fieri  dicitur;  repudium  vero  sponscB 
remitti  videtur,  quod  et  in  uaoris  personam  non  inepte  cadit.  For 
examples  of  retracted  betrothal,  see  Plaut.  Cat.  Min.  7 ;  Suet.  Cces. 
21,  Oct,  62 ;  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  3,  9 ;  Dio.  Cass.  xlvi.  66,  &c.  This 
betrothal  was  not  entirely  without  legal  validity,  although  only  so 
long  as  the  engagement  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
not  broken  off,  and  it  was  considered  disgraceful  during  its  continu- 
ance to  enter  into  a  second  engagement,  and  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  bride  was  eren  regarded  as  adulterium. 

According  to  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Latins,  the  person  who 
Buffered  by  the  drawing  back  of  the  other  party  from  the  engage- 
ment, had  a  ground  of  action,  and  the  judge  compelled  the  person 
who  thus  retracted  without  sufficient  cause,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
(lit^m  pecunia  cestimabat).  After  the  union  of  Latium  with  Rome, 
this  jus  sponsaliorum  ceased,  Gell.  iv.  4. 

The  terms  sperata,  pacta^  sponsa,  destmata  refer  to  the  espous- 
als, and  not  to  the  different  forms  of  marriage,  or  to  the  various 
stages  of  the  engagement. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  promise  made  at  the  espousals  could 
be  dissolved,  so  was  also  divorce  from  marriage  always  possible, 
without  any  one  being  authorized  by  the  civil  power  to  oppose  it. 
This  freedom  was,  however,  much  restrained  by  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  people  and  the  great  respect  they  entertained  for  the  sacred, 
ness  of  the  marriage  bond.  Add  to  this,  there  was  the  family 
council  of  relatives  which  must  always  be  consulted  before  a  di- 
vorce, and  the  fear  of  the  Censor's  reproof,  which  followed  a 
divorce  on  insufficient  grounds.  This  freedom  of  divorce  appears 
too,  if  the  explanation  of  Dionysius  be  correct,  not  to  refer  to 
oonfarrcatio,  ii.  26 :  "Els  avvd€a'fiov  opayKoiou  o(fecic$n;ror  c0«prv  ddia- 
\vrou  Koi  t6  diaipfftrov  roiff  ydfiovs  rovrovs  ovbh  ^u.  We  must,  how- 
ever, recollect  that  in  his  time  confarreatio  was  confined  to  the 
marriages  of  priests,  which  were  always  indissoluble :  he  could  also 
easily  err,  by  taking  as  an  example  of  the  old  confarreatio  the 
marriage  of  a  flamen  and  flaminica.  Therefore  an  union  of  the 
passage  of  Dionysius  with  Plut.  Rom,  22,  does  not  so  decidedly 
negative  it,  as  is  supposed.  Plut.  says :  "E^ice  dc  kqI  v6fiovs  ripat, 
»y  atl>odp6s  fitu  €<mu  6  yvvaucl  firj  dibovg  OYroXctVciv  SyBpa,  yvvaiKa  dc 
Movs  €KpaK\€i¥  M  <l>apitaK€iq.  rinviov  tj  icXctdwv  vwofiokfj  ical  fiocx^v- 
$€itra»j  which  account  agrees  well  with  that  of  Dionysius,  since 
Plutarch  does  not,  like  him,  speak  exclusively  of  marriage  by  con- 
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farreatio,  but  of  marriago  generally.  It  were  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  marriage  shoul<l  continue  binding,  if  such  crimes  as  those 
named  occurred.  This  law  of  Romulus  moreover  decreed,  that 
if  a  man  should  separate  for  any  other  reason,  one  half  of  his 
property  should  fall  to  his  repudiated  wife,  and  the  other  be  de- 
dicated to  Geres.  And  hence,  in  order  to  prevent  hasty  marriage, 
it  was  made,  as  much  as  possible,  indissoluble. 

There  are  also  other  instances  to  shew  that  release  from  mar- 
riage occurred  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the 
twelve  Tables  contained  directions  on  the  subject.  The  account  of 
Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga,  a.  u.  o.  620  or  523,  having  been  the  first  to  put 
away  his  wife,  certainly  is  opposed  to  this  idea.  Dionys.  ii.  25, 
says  this  in  the  most  decided  way,  ofioXoyflTcu  tyrhs  erav  cifcocrc  koi 
irtwoKoaifAV  finMs  cV  'PiOfjLjj  duiKvBfjvcu  ya^ot. — frpuror  ajroKvacu  Xc- 
ytrai  r^u  iavrov  yvvaiKa  ^novptos  Kap.  dvrjp  ovk  d<f>av^s,  caKiyKa(6' 
jjLtvQS  vnh  nip  Tifxryrwy  of^SaM  riicpav  JtvtKa  ywa^Ki  p-fj  (rvvocKctr.  But 
the  last  words  are  either  corrupt  or  contain  an  error,  as  the 
account  of  GoU.  xvii.  2,  shews :  Anno  deinde  p.  r.  c.  quingeniesimo 
undevicenmo  Sp,  Carv,  Ruga  primus  Romce  de  amicorum  senientia 
diuortium  ctim  uxore  fecitj  quod  sterilis  esset  jurasaetque  apud  cen- 
sores,  ujcorem  se  liberorum  qucerendorum  causa  habere,  Val.  Max.  ii. 
1,  4,  also  mentions  the  year  520,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
another  important  example  in  Plutarch,  agreeing  that  the  fii'st  di- 
vorce, that  of  Sp.  Carvilius,  took  place  in  the  year  230.  This  year 
has  indeed  every  probability  against  it,  as  the  separation  of  Carvi- 
lius would  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  the  Kingdom,  whilst 
the  whole  account  refers  to  that  of  the  Republic,  namely,  to  the 
period  when  the  Censorship  was  separated  from  the  Consulate. 
Sulpicius,  too,  quotes  the  authority  of  Gellius  as  by  for  the  most 
important.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  no  one  will  believe  it  likely 
that  for  520  years  together,  until  some  150  years  before  Cicero,  no 
divorce  should  have  taken  place  in  Rome.  The  whole  matter 
seems  to  rest  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  second  passage  of  Gell. 
iv.  3.  From  this  it  appears  probable,  that  the  divorce  of  Carvilius 
took  place  under  particular  circumstances,  different  from  those  of 
the  more  ancient  divorces,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  his  divorce, 
which  in  some  respects  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  came  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  generally.  Sulpicius  does  not  aflirm  that  it  was 
the  first  divorce,  else  Gellius  would  not  merely  say :  quia  profecto 
nihil  desiderahantur  (viz.  rei  uxorise  actiones  et  cautiones)  nuUii 
eiianUunc  matrimoniis  divertentUms,  i.e.  Gellius  infens  merely  from 
the  non-existence  of  the  cautiones  rei  uxorise,  that  divorces  came 
into  use  later.    Probably  Sp.  Carvilius  was  the  first  who  separated 
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from  his  wife  for  a  reason  different  from  those  originally  in  force, 
namely,  with  the  selfish  object  of  retaining  the  dos,  whilst  he  jus- 
tified himself  upon  pretended  religious  scruples.  His  sophistry  led 
to  the  desired  result,  but  the  right  feeling  of  the  people  manifested 
itself  in  loud  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  and  the  cautlones  rei 
uxorite  were  therefore  soon  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  similar 
consequences.  Through  these  circumstances,  and  the  fact  that  few 
hare  the  cautiones  dated,  the  divorce  of  Carvilius  obtained  celebrity, 
and  so  it  may  easily  happen  that  after  two  hundred  years  and  more, 
people  should  entertain  the  idea  that  it  had  been  the  first  of  all. 
That  this  divorce  in  some  respect  was  the  first,  many  learned  men 
agree :  one  states,  that  it  was  the  first  sterUitatis  causa ;  another, 
without  consulting  the  judgment  of  cognati ;  a  third,  of  a  binding 
marriage,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  demonstration  of  the  early  divorce,  and 
refer  first  to  the  case  related  by  Yal.  Max.  ii.  9,  2:  Ilorum  severi- 
totem  M,  Valerius  Mojcimus  et  C  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  censores  in 
consimili  genere  animadversionis  imitati  L.  Antonium  senatu  moverunt, 
quod  quam  virginem  in  matrimonium  duscerat,  repudiasset,  ntdlo  ami* 
eorum  in  consilium  adhibito*  It  would  be  false,  to  suppose  from  this 
that  divorces  were  imcommon,  or  forbidden.  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  recollect  that  the  nota  censoria  is  by  no  means  regarded  as 
judicium^  as  the  instructive  passage  in  Cic.  pro  Clu.  42 — 48,  shews. 
The  sentence  of  the  Censor  is  entirely  subjective,  and  has  therefore 
but  a  limited  importance.  So  it  does  not  follow  from  the  animad' 
ffersio  censoria  against  Antonius,  that  he  did  anything  forbidden  and 
liable  to  punishment,  when  ho  separated  from  his  wife ;  but  there 
was  Bometiiing  reprehensible  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it,  as 
we  learn  from  Val.  Max.  himself,  when  he  adds :  Nullo  amicorum 
in  consilium  adhibito,  A  family  consultation  was  always  held  in 
such  cases,  and  thence  it  is  said  of  Carvilius :  De  amicorum  sententia 
See  the  early  part  of  this  Excursus.  Antonius'  manner  of  pro- 
eeeding  was  arbitrary  and  harsh,  and  thence  the  whole  affair  causod 
animadversio  censoria.  This  divorce  took  place  A.  u.  c.  447,  some 
fifty  years  before  the  Punic  year. 

But  other  proof  exists,  that  in  much  earlier  times  divorce  was 
properly  established  and  strictly  ordained  by  laws.  Cicero,  Phil, 
ii.  28,  says  jokingly  of  Antonius,  who  had  dismissed  Cytheris  under 
the  same  formalities  as  those  of  divorce:  lUam  suam  suas  res  sibi 
habere  jussit,  ex  duodecim  iabulis  claves  ademiU  exegii.  From  this 
mention  of  the  twelve  Tables,  it  follows  that  the  proper  relations  of 
those  who  separated  were  therein  contained,  as  well  perhaps  as 
certain  formalities  to  be  observed.     Into  the  gromids  on  which  a 
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divorce  was  to  be  obtained,  inquiry  was  made  sometimes  by  the 
council  of  cognati ;  at  others  by  the  judge  in  the  judicium  de  mori- 
hu8,  after  the  introduction  of  cautiones  et  actiones  rei  uxorise.  This 
last,  however,  only  occurred  when  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  two 
separating  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  return  of  the  dos,  could  not 
be  settled  by  friendly  arbitration.  The  question  then  was,  whether 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  husband  or  of  the  wife,  that  led  to  the 
divorce;  (tttrius  culpa  divortium  Jactum,  Quinct.  iii.  4,  11.)  On 
the  part  of  the  woman,  the  causes  were,  besides  capital  offences, 
adultery  and  drinking,  and  the  latter  was  very  severely  punished  in 
ancient  times.  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  13:  Cn,  Domitius  judex  pronuntia- 
vit :  miUierem  videri  plus  bibisse  quam  vcUetudinis  causae  viro  itisci- 
entCf  et  dote  miUtavit,     See  Oellius  x.  23,  and  Gate's  speech  there. 

That  divorces  became  much  more  frequent  after  the  Punic  wars, 
is  explained  by  the  decay  of  manners  then  introduced,  and  by  the 
marriage  ties  becoming  more  and  more  lax.  The  censor's  reproof 
was  no  longer  dreaded,  and  we  find  that  at  that  time  divorce 
occurred  on  account  of  the  most  trivial  circumstances.  Val.  Max. 
vi.,  out  of  many,  selects  three  examples  of  the  kind,  that  of  Sulpi- 
cius  Gallus,  who  uxorem  demigit,  quod  earn  capite  aperto  foris  versa" 
tarn  cognoverat;  secondly,  of  Q.  Antistius  Vetus,  quod  illam  in  pub- 
lico cum  quadam  lihertina  mdgari  secreto  loquentcm  viderat ;  thirdly, 
of  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  qui  conjugem  repudii  nota  afecit,  nihil 
aliud  quam  ae  ignorante  ludos  cmsam  spectare.  It  is,  besides,  doubt- 
ful whether  the  causes  here  assigned  were  not  a  mere  pretence. 
In  the  last  period  of  the  Republic,  divorce  prevailed  to  a  frightful 
extent;  marriage  was  thoughtlessly  entered  upon,  and  dissolved 
at  pleasure.  Sylla,  Csesar,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Antony,  put  awa^ 
their  wives,  and  Augustus  and  his  successor  followed  their  ex- 
ample. At  that  time  this  also  occurred  on  the  women's  part, 
without  any  fault  being  committed  by  their  husbands.  It  had 
previously  been  far  more  difficult  for  them  to  dissolve  a  marriage, 
and  the  husband's  want  of  fidelity  gave  them  no  authority,  as 
Plaut.  Men.  iv.  6,  1,  says: 

I 

Ecastor  lege  dora  virant  nmlieres 

Mul toque  iniquiore  misene  qnem  viri 

Nam  si  tit  scortum  dnxit  olam  uxorem  mam. 

Id  si  resdvit  uxor,  impone  est  viro; 

Uxor  Tiro  si  olam  domo  egressa  est  fonts, 

Viro  fit  causa,  exigitur  matrimouio. 

Utinam  lex  asset  eadem  qu»  uxori  est  Tiro!  ete. 

In  Cicero's  time  and  afterwards,  separations  by  the  women  are 
often  mentioned,  as  Cic.  od  Fam,  viii.  l^ad  Au.  xi.  23,  (in  this 
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case  with  reason) ;  pro  Clu.  6 ;  Mart.  Ep,  vi.  7 ;  x.  41 ;  Sen.  deBen, 
ill.  16 :  Numquidjam  uUa  repvdio  erubeseitf — non  eoruulum  numeroj 
86d  maritorum  cmnos  stios  compiUant  et  exeunt  matrimonii  causd^ 
nubunt  repucUi, 

Tiie  most  common  term  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  was  di- 
vortiumj  which  properly  means  a  separation  which  took  place  with 
the  consent  of  both  the  parties  concerned.  Paul.  Dig.  i.  16, 161 : 
Div,  ex  to  dictum  est,  quod  in  diversas  partes  eunt  qui  discedunt. 
Modest.  101 :  Div.  inter  vtrum  et  uxorem  fieri  dicitur.  Cf.  Isidor. 
ix.  8.  So  also  discidiumt  which  was  also  generally  used  when  die 
separation  was  mutual.  These  words  were  commonly  joined  with 
/(icere.  On  the  other  hand  repudium  refers  to  a  dirorce  on  one 
side,  and  is  therefore  used  only  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  caused. 
So  the  term  used  was  not  repudium  Jacere,  but  repudium  mittere^ 
rtmitteref  dicere^  scribere,  nuntiare,  renuntiare;  nuntium  remittere 
was  also  similar;  see  Plaut.  AuL  iv.  10,  63,  69 ;  Ter.  Phorm,  iv.  3, 
72 ;  Cic.  ad  Au,  i.  13 ;  xi.  23 ;  de  Orat,  i.  40 ;  Top,  4 ;  Suet,  fre- 
quently. Besides  these  expressions,  there  were  exigere  and  (Qtcere 
Biud  of  the  man,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28,  38 ;  discedere  of  the  woman,  Ter. 
Andr.  iii.  3,  36,  which  differed  from  each  other,  as  in  Greek  did 
tKtrtfxn€iy  or  cVc/SaXXccy  and  dfroXctVciv.  It  has  been,  without  sufficient 
reason,  suggested,  that  divortium  was  said  especially  of  the  women, 
repudium  of  the  men ;  and  also  that  the  former  refers  to  dirorce 
from  strict,  the  latter  from  free,  marriage. 

The  formula  of  separation  either  by  mutual  consent,  or  by  the 
desire  of  one  party,  as  given  in  the  twelve  Tables,  was :  Tuas  res  tibi 
habeto  ;  this  applied  as  well  to  the  man  who  wished  to  separate  as  to 
the  wonuui ;  see  Cic.  Phil.  il.  28 ;  Plant.  Amph.  iii.  2,  47 :  VdUas, 
tibi  habeas  res  tuas,  reddas  meas;  also  Trin.  ii.  1,  31 :  Tuas  res  tibi 
habe.  See  also  Mart.  x.  41 ;  Quinct.  Decl.  262,  &c.  The  woman 
resigned  the  key,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  formality  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  twelve  Tables.  Sometimes  also  this  order  was  ac^ 
companied  by  another,  to  quit  the  house,  (Jbras  exi,)  which  the 
woman  alone  could  give,  if  she  were  mistress  of  the  house ;  see 
Plaut.  Mil.  Olor.  iv.  6,  62 :  cf.  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  2,  31 ;  Mart.  xi.  104. 
Written  notices  also,  or  verbal  ones  by  a  messenger,  came  into 
practice ;  whence  the  expressions  renuntiatio  or  nuntium  remittere. 
The  contract  made  on  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  was  generally 
destroyed,  (rumpere  tabulae  nuptiales),  Juv.  ix.  75 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  30. 
When  the  marriage  had  been  solenmly  entered  upon  with  manus, 
this  simple  formula  was  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it.  Therefore  con- 
fiureatio  required  a  formal  difdreatio.  Paul.  Diac,  p.  74 :  Diff, 
genus  erat  sacrifieiif  quo  inter  virum  et  mulierem  fiebat  dissolviU), 
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Dicta  diff.t  quia  fithat  farrto  libo  adhibito.  The  same  solemnities 
and  penons  which  occurred  at  the  confarreatio  must  be  repeated 
at  the  diffareatio.  Sacerdos  corn/arreationum  et  difiareationumy  Orell. 
Inscr,  2648.  Beyond  this  nothing  is  known  on  the  subject,  as 
what  Plut.  Q^as8t.  Bom,  60,  relates  of  Domitian,  referB  to  the  dirorcc 
of  a  Flamen  Dialis :  oi  dc  itp€is  iraptyhfovro  t§  tov  yafiov  diaXvcci 
iroXXa  ^puecddi;  xol  aXX($ieora  kqX  aicuOpaiira  dpwvT€s» 

When  the  manus  of  the  woman  had  been  by  mancipatio, 
dirorce  ensued  by  the  preceding  simple  formula ;  but  manus  con- 
tinned  until  taken  away  by  a  formal  remancipatio,  Fest. :  quce  man- 
cipata  sit  ab  eo,  qm  in  manum  contfenerit.  See  also  the  imperfect 
passage  of  Gai.  i.  137.  We  are  not  told  by  which  form  the 
manus  by  usus  was  unloosened.  Probably  a  simple  declaration 
was  sufficient. 

The  divorced  wife  could  marry  again,  so  too  could  the  widow 
after  the  full  time  of  mourning;  but  in  the  early  days,  when  marriage 
had  a  higher  sanction,  this  could  not  be  done  without  prejudice  to 
the  character  of  the  woman.  A  woman  multantm  nuptiarum,  as 
Cio.  ad  Ait,  ziii.  29,  says,  reccired  no  respect,  Plut.  Qu.  jRotra.  102. 
Tertull.  De  Exhort,  Cast,  IZ,  de  Monogam,  13,  places  her  in  con- 
trast to  untvtro,  which  expression  is  also  found  on  Inscriptions. 
A  woman  married  for  the  second  time  could  not  be  a  pronuba  or 
touch  the  Statue  of  Pudicitia,  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  or  Mater  Ma- 
ttUay  Liv.  X.  23 ;  Fest.  Pudic,  p.  242,  245.  On  the  second  nuirriage 
there  wore  some  external  forms  less  full  of  honour  than  on  the  first ; 
sec  Serr.  on  Virg,  J^n,  xi.  476;  Prop.  ir.  11,  85;  iv.  8,  27. 


CELIBACY. 

Voluntary  Celibacy  was  considered,  in  very  early  times,  as 
censurable  and  even  guilty.  Sosom.  h,  «.  i.  9,  mentions  an  old 
law  on  the  subject,  and  Dionys.  ix  22,  speaks  of  a  family  law 
relating  to  it  in  the  gms  Fabia,  From  Festus,  p.  379,  we  learn 
that  there  was  a  celibate  fine.  Uxorium  pependisse  dicitur,  qui, 
quod  uxorein  non  habuerit,  res  populo  dedit,  and  the  censors,  whose 
attention  was  turned  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, watched  over  the  ministration  of  these  old  decrees.  Cic.  De 
Leg.  iii.  3;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9. 1.  Camillus  et  Postumius  eensorts  cera 
pcenm  nomine  eos  qui  ad  senectiUem  eoelihes  pervenera¥U,  in  airarium  </«- 
ferrejusserunt:  403  B.  o,  851  A.  u.  0.  Hortatory  speeches  from  the 
censors  to  the  people,  de  ducendis  uxoribtu  and  de  proU  augenda^ 
alw  took  place.     In  Suet.  Oct,  89,  Q.  CsDcilius  MeteUus  says: 
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Si  »ine  uxore  possemiu,  QuiriteSy  eue,  amnes  ea  moleatia  careremtu; 
ted  quoniam  ita  natura  tradidit,  ut  nee  cum  iUia  satis  commode  nee 
sine  UUs  uUo  modo  vivi  possit,  sahUi  perpetucB  potius  qua^  hrevi 
voluptati  eonsulendum ;  cf.  QoU.  i.  6 ;  Liv.  Ep,  lix. ;  Sueton.  Oct, 
89.  It  was  qiiite  a  Grecian  yiew  of  the  case  to  consider  a  wife  as 
a  necessary  evil.  Menand.  p.  190:  avayicri  yap  ywauc  €limi  KOKhv^ 
dXXa  €vrvxjf  fo'ff  6  ficrpM»raroyXa/3«»v;  see  Beckei's  Charicles,  trans- 
lated by  Metcalfe,  p.  346.  In  the  general  deterioration  of  manners, 
and  especially  after  the  civil  wars,  the  number  of  unmarried  in- 
creased extraordinarily,  and  even  before  Juvenal's  time  marriage 
was  so  critical  a  matter  that  one  might  well  call  out 

Certe  sanus  eras  I    Uzorero,  Postnme,  duds? 
Die,  qna  Tisiphone,  quibns  ezagitare  colubris? 

The  demands  which  women,  especially  those  of  rank,  made, 
were,  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  taste  for  mar- 
riage became  nearly  lost.  See  AtUtU.  iii.  5,  Mil,  iii.  1,  91.  If  the 
wife  brought  an  important  dowry,  the  position  of  the  husband  in 
the  house  was  frequently  not  the  most  agreeable.  Hence  De- 
msenetus  complains  in  Plant.  Asin,  i.  1,  74.  Argentum  accept;  dote 
imperium  vendidi;  and  Epid,  ii.  i.  11,  where  Apcecides  remarks: 
Pxdcra  edepol  doe  pecunia  est,  Periphanes  replies :  quoe  quidem  pol 
non  maritata  est,  Juvenal  vi.  460,  Intolerabilius  nihil  est  qnam 
Jemina  dives,  and  Mart.  viii.  12 : 

Uxorem  qnare  locnpletem  dncere  noUm, 
QmeritiB?  nxori  nnbere  nolo  mess. 

Learned  women  were  dreaded.   Sit  non  doctissima  conjiue.  Mart. 

ii.  90,  makes  a  condition.     See  Juv.  vi.  448  : 

Non  habeat  matrona,  tibi  qnie  juncta  reoumbit, 
Dicendi  genus,  aut  curtam  sermone  rotate 
Torqueat  enthjmema  nee  historias  eciat  omnes: 
Bed  qnaBdam  ex  libris  et  non  intelligat. 

As  the  view  implying  censure  had  entirely  passed  4way,  Csesar 
sought  to  encourage  marriage  by  rewards ;  but  Augustus  published, 
through  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppasa,  some  very  stringent  and 
even  ridiculous  decrees  against  celibacy.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  advantages  accrued  to  those  who  had  many  children,  jus 
trium  Itberorum,  These  laws,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  result,  as  we  see  from  Tao.  Ann.  iii.  25.  They  were  defeated 
by  the  emperors  themselves,  who  often  granted  the  jus  trium  libe- 
rorum  to  persons  who  had  very  few  or  no  children,  or  were  not 
even  married. 
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CHILDREN. 

If  the  Roman  custom  in  relation  to  marriage  and  the  position  of 
women  generally,  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  roTcrse  was  the  case  as  regarded  the 
relations  of  children,  as  the  arbitrary  power  which  the  father  had 
OTer  them  in  Rome  was  a  flagrant  injustice:  the  freedom  of  an 
individual  was  thus  limited  in  a  most  unjust  manner,  and  the  child 
held  in  an  unnatural  dependence  on  his  father.  The  great  mis- 
take consisted  in  the  Roman  father  considering  the  power  which 
Nature  imposes  as  a  duty  on  the  elders,  of  guiding  and  protecting 
a  child  during  infancy,  as  extending  over  his  freedom,  invoWing 
his  life  and  death,  and  continuing  during  his  entire  existence.  The 
Grecian  law  differed  in  two  respects  from  the  Roman :  first,  that 
the  father's  power  ceased  with  the  son's  independence,  and  this  he 
attained  either  by  arriving  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  or  by  mar- 
riage, or  by  being  entered  on  the  list  of  citizens.  Secondly,  the 
Grecian  father  had  merely  the  right  of  terminating  the  relation 
between  child  and  parent,  by  banishing  him  from  his  house,  or  dis- 
inheriting him,  without  daring  to  injure  either  his  liberty  or  life. 

The  patria  potestcu  of  the  Romans  was  in  theory  indeed  very 
different  from  absolute  possession  (dominium),  but  in  reality  it  ap- 
proached very  near  to  it,  especially  in  ancient  times ;  only  the  latter 
extended  over  things,  the  former  over  persons.  Consequently  this 
potestas  gave  the  father  the  right  over  the  life  and  liberty  of  his 
child.  Dion.  ii.  26,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  difference  of  the 
Grecian  laws,  says :  6  rcSy  'Pofiaiw  voiioB^rrft  airaaav  ds  tlittlv  td<aK€v 
i^vaiav  irarpi  Kaff  vlov  Koi  irapa  irayra  t6p  tov  fiiov  xp^^^^i  ^°^  ^< 
tipy€i»f  iay  rt  fia(myovv,  iav  re  l^afuav  iirl  top  kot  ayp6v  c/>ya>y  «car- 
€;(e(v,  iav  re  drroKTUfvvvcu  vpoaipfjrai,  kSty  rci  iroXcruca  irpdrmv  6  irais 
ifdrj  Tvyxayjjt  Kav  tv  ap^ois  rats  fityiarais  i^trad&iuvos,  icay  dia  r^y  tU 
rk  Koivk  ^iXorifuov  hraivovfi^pos.  This  law,  said  to  be  as  early 
as  Romulus,  but  at  any  rate  very  ancient,  was  revived  in  all  its 
severity  in  the  twelve  Tables.  Dionys.  c.  27:  oi  \afi&n-€t  irapa 
TOV  dqpav  rfjp  t^vaiav  rfjs  avvaywyfjt  t€  Ka\  fniypa(l>rjs  avr&v  (i.  e. 
v6fiav)  dcjca  avbptt  apa  rots  aXXois  dpr/payftatf  v6pMs,  He  then 
controverts  the  possible  notion  that  the  Decemvirs  introduced 
this,  by  citing  an  institution  of  Numa :  €av  nart^p  vl^  f^^^yx^ri^ 
yvvaiKa  dyayitrBai  KouHovhv  itrop^v  Up&¥  rt  Koi  ;(pi7fuir»y  icor^  nw 
v6fwvs,  pfjKfTi  TTJv  i^ovo'iatf  €Ufai  rf  irarpi  irttXcur  rovs  vlovs.  This 
power  quite  agreed  with  the  ancient  severity,  (see  Liv.  1,  26, 
where  Horatius  says,  Se  filiam  jure  ccesam  judieare,  ni  ita  esset, 
pairiojure  in  JUium  animadver$urum/ui$9e),  but  it  was  afterwards 
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recognized  by  law,  as  the  usual  form  of  adoption  shews.  Orat.  pro 
Domo  29  .*  Credo  eninij  quanquam  in  Ula  adoptione  Ugitimt  Jactum 
est  nihil,  tamen  te  eeee  inierrogatum :  auctome  esses,  ut  in  U  P,  jPon- 
teitAS  vitcB  necisqiie  poUsUUem  haberet,  ut  in  filio,  and  the  complete 
form  in  Qell.  v.  19 :  Velitis  j^tbeatis,  ut  X.  Valerius,  L.  Titio,  turn 
jure  UgequefiUus  siet,  quam  siexeo  pcttre  matreque/amilias  ejus  natus 
esset,  uHqw  ei  vitce  neeisque  in  eum  potestas  siet,  uti  patH  emdofiUo  est. 
Hose  itOj  ut  dixi,  vos  Quirites  rogo.  The  unnatural  part  of  this 
decree  was  somewhat  modified,  in  that  the  right  of  life  and  death 
belonged  in  fact  to  that  of  discipline  and  punishment,  which  was  per- 
mitted  by  the  State  to  the  paterfamilias,  and  as  the  father  could  not 
act  on  his  own  judgment,  but  must,  conformably  to  custom,  summon 
a  fomily  council,  as  e.  g.  Val.  Max.  v.  8,  2 :  Ccatius  filium — adhitnto 
propinquorum  et  (»micorum  consUio  affectati  regni  crimine  dotni  dam- 
ttavit  verberibusque  afectum  neeari  possit.  On  the  killing  of  Sp. 
Cassius  Viscellinus  by  his  father,  see  Liv.  ii.  41 ;  Dionys.  yiii.  79 ; 
Plin.  JET.  N.  zxxiv.  4.  This  judgment  is  mentioned  by  Val.  Max.  v. 
8, 3,  where  he  says  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  ne  cotisUio  quidem  neees- 
sariorum  indigere  se  credidit,  as  his  son  had  been  accused  by  the 
Macedonians  on  account  of  extortion.  The  father  sat  in  judgment 
for  three  days,  hearing  witnesses  and  so  on,  and  at  last  banished 
bis  son  from  his  presence,  whereupon  he  killed  himself;  so  Oic.  de 
Fin,  i.  7.  Val.  Max.  relates  another  instance,  ▼.  9»  1.  L.  Gellius  held 
judgment  on  his  son,  p<iene  universo  senatu  adhxbito  in  consiLiv/my  and 
after  careful  inquiry,  aJbsolmt  eum  turn  concilii  turn  etiam  setitentia 
swi.  See  also  Quinct.  DecL  yiii.  4,  and  356.  Other  examples  are 
related,  of  sentence  being  passed  on  sons  by  their  fathers,  without 
mention  of  the  family  council,  and  probably  because  the  official 
position  of  the  father  rendered  such  aid  unnecessary,  as  in  the 
harsh  judgment  of  Brutus  and  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus :  see  also  Liv. 
iy*  29.  In  capital  offences  too  the  father  could  by  himself  inflict 
punishment,  as  it  is  deemed  more  proper  that  he  should  himself 
condemn  his  son,  than  that  he  should  come  himself  as  his  accuser. 
So  Sail.  Cat.  39  relates :  Fuere  tamen  extra  conjurationem  eomplnres, 
qui  ad  Catilinam  initio  profeeti  sunt:  in  his  A,  Fulvius  senatoris 
fUius  quern  retractum  ex  itinere  parens  neeari  jussit  Gf.  Dio  Cass, 
xxxyiii.  36,  and  Val.  Max.  y.  8, 6,  and  yi.  1, 3.  Sen.  de  Clem.  i.  14, 15, 
relates  two  instances  of  a  fathei's  judgment  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
In  the  latter  case  the  father  condemned  the  son  for  parricide,  letting 
him  off  with  exile  only.  A  solemn  family  council  also  preceded, 
to  which  the  emperor  was  inyited ;  there  the  kindness  of  the  father 
openly  preyailed,  and  whilst  he  made  use  of  his  right,  he  protected 
hiiB  son  fh)m  the  punishment  which  he  would  haye  found  in  the 
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public  court  of  justice.  The  second  case  proves  the  harshness  and 
miBuse  to  which  this  right  could  be  applied.  Erixonemequiteni  Rom, 
menwria  fwstrOy  quia  filium  tuum  Jlagellis  occideraU,  poptUtu  in  faro 
graphiis  con/odU,  Vix  ilium  Au^^usti  CoBsaris  auctoriUu  iyifeaHs  tarn 
pairum  quam/Uiorum  manibus  eripuit.  But  after  all,  not  one  case  of 
absolute  dea<li  is  mentioned,  but  only  of  cruel  punishment.  Tac. 
Ann,  xvi.  33,  giros  another  example :  Mantanus  patri  eoncesius  est, 
pnjedicto,  9ie  in  republica  haberetur.  That  is  wrong,  howeTer ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  son  was  pardoned  from  respect  to  his  father.  See 
Quinct.  Decl.  riii.  ziz.  Sic,  If  a  misuse  of  the  patria  potestas 
occurred  in  earlier  times,  the  censor  could  resent  it,  Dionys.  zz.  3 ; 
Oros.  ▼.  16,  even  speaks  of  a  public  indictment;  in  later  days  the 
emperor  saw  to  it,  as  it  is  related  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  In  the 
two  hundredth  year  of  the  empire  this  power  was  taken  away  from 
the  father  by  law. 

Although  the  right  of  sale  undeniably  existed,  and  was  recog- 
nised  by  the  twelve  Tables,  no  instance  of  it  exists ;  and  wo  may 
therefore  suppose  that  it  was  early  abolished,  and  used  only  as  a 
form  in  the  emancipatio.  Numa  even  seems  to  have  limited  this 
right,  according  to  Dionys.  ii.  27 ;  so  too  Plut.  Num.  17.  In  the 
form  of  mancipatio,  the  father  had  the  right  to  sell  the  son  three 
times ;  after  the  third  time  ho  did  not  again  come  into  the  patria 
potestas.  So  the  twelve  Tables  decreed  :  Si  pater  /ilium  ter  venum 
duit,  filiuB  a  p<xtre  liber  esto,  Ulp.  z.  I ;  Gai.  i.  132.  Plaut.  Stick. 
i.  1,  54 ;  2, 11 ;  Trin,  ii.  2,  20,  speaks  generally  of  the  obedience 
due  from  children  to  their  father. 

From  the  patria  potestas  must  be  entirely  separated  the  right 
with  which  we  frequently  meet  in  antiquity,  of  killing  or  exposing 
new-born  children.  In  Rome  it  did  not  exist  to  so  great  an  eztent  as 
elsewhere.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  interdicted  sons  and  first-born 
daughters  from  being  killed,  Dionys.  ii.  28.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  have  been  commanded  that  the  deformed  should  be  put  to 
death,  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  8 ;  Liv.  zzvii.  37 ;  Sen.  de  Ira,  i.  18.  That 
the  ezposure  and  murder  of  the  new-bom  was  not  unfrequent,  oven 
in  the  most  important  families,  many  instances  shew ;  as  Dio  Cass, 
zlv.  1,  and  the  Lex  OentUieia  of  the  Fabii,  Dionys.  iz.  22 :  ra  yrvMi- 
Mfvo  iwopayKts  Tpt<l>€ur;  see  Plaut.  Coi,  prol.  41,  79;  dsi,  i.  3, 17, 
31;  Ter.  Heaut,  iv.  1,  37.  Whether  tiie  eolumna  lactaria  men- 
tioned by  Paul.  Diae.  p.  118,  is  connected  with  this  custom^  is  not 
certain. 

The  son  remained  in  the  faiher^s  powef  until  his  death,  unless 
either  of  them  had  suffered  a  eapiiit  diminutio.  The  patria  po- 
tettM  ceased  if  the  son  became  a  flamen  dialis.   The.  Ann,  iv.  16 ; 
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Gai.  iii.  114.  Other  dignities  made  no  difference,  see  Val.  Max.  v. 
4,  5.  In  the  case  of  a  daughter  it  ceased  when  she  entered  into 
marriage  with  manus,  or  became  a  vestal  virgin.  Gell.  i.  12 :  Eo 
statim  tempore  tine  emandpatione  ae  sine  capitis  minutione  e  patris 
potestQte  exit,  TJlp.  x.  6 :  In  potestate  parentwn  esse  desinunt  et  hi, 
qui  Flamines  Divales  inaugwantur,  et  qu<B  Virgines  Vestas  capiuntur, 
Gai.  i.  130. 

If  a  father  wished  to  renounce  the  patria  potestas  over  his  son, 
it  must  be  done  either  by  adoption  (by  which  he  passed  into  another 
potestas)  or  by  the  formality  of  emancipation.  This  consisted  in 
selling  the  son  three  times  to  a  pater  fidueiarius,  who  manumitted 
him  according  to  a  previously-made  contract  after  the  first  and 
second  mancipation ;  but  after  the  third  he  mancipated  him  back 
to  the  father,  on  which  the  latter  became  his  pater,  and  manumitted 
him  in  libertatem.  This  minuteness  was  the  consequence  of  the 
directions  of  the  twelve  Tables,  that  the  father  should  three  times 
sell  his  son.  Ulp.  x.  1 :  Libert  parentum  potestate  liberantur  eman- 
dpationey  i.  e.  si  posieaquam  mancipcUi  fuerint,  ma/nmmissi  sint.  Sed 
filws  quidem  ter  mancipattiSy  ter  manumissiu  sui  juris  fit.  Id  enim  lex 
xii.  tabtdarum  jubet  his  verbis:  Si  pater  filium  ter  venum  duit,fiiius 
a  patre  liber  esto,  Ceteri  autem  liberi  prceter  filium  tarn  maseuli 
quam/eminm  una  mancipatione  manumissioneque  sui  juris  fiunt. 
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EDUCATION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  harsh  power  which  amongst  the 
Romans  the  paterfamilias  possessed  over  his  famih'a,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  house  far  more  of  real  family  life  oc- 
curred, and  that  a  more  strong  and  sacred  band  bound  together  the 
different  members  of  the  house  amongst  the  Romans  than  amongst 
the  Greeks.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the  higher  dignity  of  the 
housewife,  whose  influence  asserted  itself  happily  in  the  education  of 
the  children,  not  only  as  a  mother  during  their  earliest  years,  but  also 
in  superintending  them  during  their  riper  years.  The  eulogy  wliicb 
Tac.  Agric.  iy.  bestows  on  the  mother  of  Agricola,  in  a  sadly  degene- 
rate age,  (mater  Julia  Procilla  fiiU  raras  castUatis.  In  hujua  sinu  in- 
dulgentia  edueatus  per  omnem  honestarum  artium  eultum  pueritiam 
adolescerUiamque  transegiO  can*ies  us  back  to  the  oldest  and  better 
days  of  the  Republic.  So  says  also  the  author  de  Caus,  corr,  Eloq. 
28 :  Jam  primum  suns  cuique  filku  ex  casta  parente  nattu  in  cella 
emptoi  nutricia  sed  gremio  ac  sinu  matris  educahatur,  cujus  prcecipua 
laus  erat  tueri  domum  et  inservire  liberis.  If  history  gives  few  ex- 
amples of  celebrated  women,  and  their  power  over  their  children, 
like  that  of  Cornelia  and  Veturia,  we  must  reflect  that  such  re- 
lations were  yery  seldom  mentioned,  and  only  in  connexion  with 
conspicuous  persons  and  eyents ;  but  from  those  few  we  may  under- 
stand the  general  character  of  the  household  relations. 

The  expression  tollere  and  suseipere  liberas  (analogous  to  rcxvo 
opoipt'itrBai)  shews  that  amongst  the  Romans  a  sinular  custom  to  that 
of  the  Greeks  prevailed  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  with  regard  to 
the  declaration  of  the  father,  as  to  whether  he  would  bring  up  the 
child  as  his  own.  Plant.  Amph.  i.  3,  3 ;  Cist,  ii.  3,  8. ;  True,  ii.  4, 
46 ;  Most.  i.  2,  41. ;  Ter.  Heaut,  iy.  1, 15 ;  Andr.  i.  3, 14 ;  Hec.  iy.  1, 
56 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  45.  What  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iy.  11,  relates  of 
a  divinity  I^evana  (levat  in/antes  de  terra),  as  if  the  presider  over 
this  ceremony,  may  well  refer  to  ancient  times;  but  the  name  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere.  What  Varro  xii.  36,  says,  refers  to  this: 
Natus  si  erat  vitcUis  oc  sublaius  ab  obstetrice,  statutebatur  in  terra,  ut 
auspiearetur  reettu  esse.  The  number  of  tutelary  gods  recognised  by 
the  Romans  for  special  cases,  and  particular  moments  of  life^  was 
so  extraordinarily  great,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  truth  about 
the  saying  of  the  pontifiooSy  Singulis  actibus  proprias  deos  prcsesse. 
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Macrob.  iSol.  i.  17 :  Unius  dei  effectus  varies  pro  variis  censendoa  uu 
numinUms,  From  the  earliest  childhood  there  were  besides  Levana, 
VagkantMy  or  Vaticanus,  (penes  quern  essent  vocis  humance  initio), 
Varr.  in  Gell.  xtI.  7 ;  Cunina  (eunas  administrcu),  August,  de  Civ, 
Deiy  iy.  ll,  Potina  Edusa,  or  Educa  (eseam  prasbet)  and  Cvha^  Non. 
ii.  310:  Edusam  et  Potinam  deas  prcesides  vuU  hdberi  puerarum 
Varro  i  (^uum  prime  cibo  et  potione  initiarent  pueros,  sacrificabantur 
ab  edtdibusEduscei  a  potione  Potince,  Donat.  on  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  1, 16 : 
Legitur  apud  Varronem  initiari  pueros  Edulice  et  Potiece  et  CuhoSy 
divis  edendi  etpotandi  et  cubandi,  ubiprimum  a  lacte  et  a  cunis  trans- 
iertint,  etc. 

Nine  days  after  the  birth  of  the  boys  (nundince),  and  eight  after 
that  of  the  girls,  the  lustratio  took  place,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
ovoiiaBtaia,  nomen  accipiebant.  Hence  the  day  was  called  dies  hts- 
trica,  dies  nominunif  nominalia.  In  this  ceremony  there  was  also  a 
special  divinity,  Nundina;  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  16:  Est  etiam  Nundina 
Romanarum  dea,  a  nono  die  n€uce7itium  nuncupata,  qui  lustricus 
dicitur;  est  autem  dies  lustricuSf  quo  infantes  lustrantur  et  nomen 
aecipiunt.  The  dies  lustricus  was  celebrated  as  a  family  holiday, 
and  small  gifts  were  presented  to  the  child  by  the  parents  and 
relatives,  and  even  by  the  slaves,  and  this  was  repeated  in  after 
years  on  the  birth-day.  This  was  a  Grecian  custom  originally,  but 
it  also  took  place  amongst  the  Ronuuis.  Plautus  mentions  as  play- 
things of  this  kind,  Rud.  iv.  4, 110,  ensiculua  aureolus  literatus^  with 
his  faiher^s  name.  Duos  connexce  maniculce;  sueula  argentea;  bulla 
aurea,  Ep,  v.  1,  33 :  aurea  lunula  et  anellus  aureus.  The  children, 
as  amongst  the  Greeks,  (dpoyvmpio'fiaTaX  carried  these  toys  sus- 
pended from  their  necks,  (Plant.  Mil.  v.  6),  and  being  of  metal, 
they  were  called  from  their  clanking  (a  crepando),  erepundia. 
Works  of  art,  representing  children  with  such  erepundia  on  their 
necks,  have  been  preserved. 

The  bulla  aurea  which  Plautus  mentions,  signifies  most  certainly 
that  this  was  a  Roman  custom ;  being  introduced  by  the  Etruscans 
into  Rome,  it  was  a  distinction  of  children  of  high  birth  unknown 
to  the  Greeks.  This  bulla  was  a  round,  flat  case  of  gold,  (Isidor. 
zix.  31),  an  amulet,  which  sometimes  opened,  and  was  worn  by 
children  suspended  round  the  neck,  and  hung  directly  on  the 
breast.  Prop.  iv.  131 ;  Plut.  qu.  Rom.  101 ;  and  Mac.  Sat.  i.  6, 
make  various  attempts  to  explain  the  meaning  which  had  long 
passed  away,  and  of  a  custom  which  was  no  longer  intelligible.  It 
18  certain  ^t  the  bulla  aurea,  with  the  toga  prastexta^  which  was 
worn  at  the  same  time  by  children,  was  introduced  by  the  Etmi- 
eaos;  hence  Juv.  calls  it  aurum  Etruseum;  and  that  it  was  a  pre* 
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seiratiTC  against  fascination,  and  therefore  properly  hung  around 
children.  For  that  reason  also,  the  Triumphator  wore  it  during 
that  ceremony :  see  Plut.  Rom,  25,  and  Macrob.  i.  6,  who  names 
Tarquinius  Priscus  as  the  one  through  whom  the  use  of  it  by  chil- 
dren came  into  Togue.  Originally,  the  bulla  with  the  prtetexta 
was  worn  only  by  children  of  patrician  birth,  (Liv.  xxvi.  36,  says, 
by  the  sons  of  senators),  but  the  preetoxta  by  knights  also.  Cic. 
PhiL  ii.  18,  Tenetne  prcetextatum  te  decoxissef  In  the  second  Punic 
war,  howoTer,  the  prsetexta  was  worn  by  the  children  of  libertini 
bom  in  a  lawful  marriage,  and  instead  of  the  bulla  aurea  one  of 
leather  was  hung  round  the  neck.     Jut.  ▼.  164 : 

....  quia  eoim  tarn  nudus,  nt  ilium 

Bis  ferat,  EtroBconi  puero  ri  contigit  anmni, 

Vel  modus  tantom  et  signnm  de  paupere  loro? 

In  Cicero's  time  we  find  both  bulla  and  prntexta  dependent  on 
the  census,  and  the  bulla  in  no  case  limited  to  patrician  families. 
Cic.  Verr,  i.  44:  Eripiea  igitur  pupillas  togam  prcetextamf  detrcihes 
omamenta  non  iolumjariunas  sed  etiam  ingenuUatit  f  68 :  neque  tarn 
eommovebcUf  quod  Ule  cum  toga  prcetextOy  qttam  quod  fine  bulla 
venerat.  Vestitus  enim  neminem  commovebat  i8,qttem  illi  moBetjus 
ingenuUcUis  dabat.  Quod  omamentum  pueritice  pater  dederat^  indi- 
eium  atque  irmgne  futura^  hoc  ab  isto  proBdotie  erephtm  esse,  graviUr 
et  acerbe  homines  /erebant.  The  pupillus  had  lost  the  bulla  with  his 
fortune,  but  the  proetexta  remained  to  him  as  ingenuus.  It  is  not 
correct,  howoTer,  to  suppose  that  the  bulla  was  generally  the  sign 
of  Roman  freedom,  and  that  erery  ingenuus  wore  it,  although  this 
might  be  concluded  from  Suet.  De  Clar.  Rhet.  I.  Statues  of  young 
Romans  with  the  bulla  are  common.  Such  bullse,  of  yarious  sizes 
with  the  ornaments,  hare  been  fbund  at  Herculaneum,  as  well  as  in 
Etruscan  tombs. 

After  the  dies  lustricus  followed  the  announcement  of  the  chil- 
dren, (pro/essio),  in  order  that  they  might  be  entered  in  the  public 
registers,  which  were  connected  with  the  chronicles  of  the  day, 
or  acta  publica.  This  took  place  formally  and  regularly  after  the 
time  of  M.  Antonius  Philosophus,  as  Capitol,  c.  9,  relates:  Inter 
hcBc  liberales  catucu  ita  munivitt  ut  primue  juberet  apud  proffeetoe 
aararii  Satumi  unumquemque  civium  natoe  liberoB  profiUri  intra  tri- 
eetknum  diem,  nomine  imposito.  Per  provincias  tabulariorum  pub- 
lieorum  usum  instiiuitf  apud  quae  idem  de  originibut  /ieret,  quod 
Romas  apud  prcp/eetoe  anrarii.  The  object  of  tiiis  register  was  to 
afford  means  of  proTing  the  age  and  condition  of  a  person,  and 
the  arrangement  was  extended  oyer  the  whole  empire.  Instances 
are  to  be  found  in  Appnl.  Apolog,  p.  92;  Serr.  on  Vurg,  Oeorg. 
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ii.  502;  Dig.  xzyH.  1,  2  (iraidoypa^^X  ^i*  3,  29^  {in  aetis  pro^ 
fiteri)i  zxii.  3,  16,  (matrii  prqfesaio).  That  this  plan  of  Antonius 
was  only  a  reyiyal  of  a  custom  introduced  by  Senrius  TulliuB,  is 
not  true.  Dionys.  it.  15,  says,  according  to  L.  Piso,  that  Serrius 
had  ordered,  that  on  the  birth  of  every  child  a  certain  piece 
of  money  shotdd  bo  delivered  at  the  <erarium  of  the  temple  of 
Juno  Lucina,  as  on  each  death  at  that  of  Venus  Libitina,  and  on 
the  putting  on  of  tho  toga  virilis,  at  that  of  Juventus,  and  gives 
as  the  object :  c(  av  iJf/icXXc  liuxyv^tTttrOai  Kaff  tKatrrov  ivuivrhv  wroi 
T€  ol  avfi7ravT€s  ^aav  Koi  rtVcf  ^£  {tvrSw  ttjv  trrparcva^ifioif  ijXuclay 
flxov.  But  Dionys.  does  not  relate  that  the  direction  of  these 
registers  was  mixed  up  with  the  alms  at  the  temple.  The  two  in- 
stitutions  were  quite  different.  Servius  Tullius  ordained  the  alms 
at  the  temples  for  births,  deaths,  and  so  on,  only  with  the  political 
subordinate  aim  of  knowing  the  number  of  those  who  were  bom, 
and  dead,  and  engaged  in  military  service,  and  thence  of  reckoning 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  M.  Anton.  Phil,  founded  a 
special  register  of  births,  in  order  more  securely  to  settle  the  ac- 
tions about  status  (causcB  liberales),  and  at  tho  same  time  to  prevent 
them  as  much  as  possible.  Scrv.  Tullius  had  a  political  object  in 
his  institution,. which  ceased  with  tho  introduction  of  the  census :  he 
wished  to  come  at  a  preparation  for  the  census,  or  a  temporary 
substitute  for  it,  since  the  census-lists  contained  all  that  he  wanted 
in  a  more  certain  form.  M.  Anton.  Phil,  aimed  at  something  more 
enduring,  which  could  not  be  superseded  by  any  other  institution. 
It  was  an  enlargement  of  the  custom,  general  since  the  time  of 
CsBsar,  to  make  known  the  chief  family  events,  as  births,  mar- 
riages (Juv.  Sat,  ii.  136),  divorces  (Sen.  De  Ben.  iii.  16),  &c.,  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  day,  (or  acta  diuma,  publicct,  urhana,  populi). 
This  depended  on  the  will  of  each  person,  but  was  always  com- 
mon, partly  because  these  public  and  authorized  announcements 
accommodated  differences  concerning  status,  and  partly  because 
after  such  open  communications  only  the  rewards  decreed  by  the 
lex  Julia  and  Papia  Poppsea  were  granted.  Of  such  announce- 
ments Juv.  speaks,  ix.  84 : 

Tollis  enim  et  libris  actorum  spargert  gaudes 

Argumenta  viri.... 

Jura  parentis  babes,  propter  me  scriberis  heres,  etc. 

Spargers  clearly  signiflos  the  diffusion  by  means  of  the  acta 
publica.  See  Petron.  Sat.  53,  and  Suet.  Tib.  5,  Cal.  8,  25,  26.  Tho 
passage  in  Cap.  0<yrd,  4  (of  the  time  after  Antoninus)  shews  the 
identity  between  the  earlier  and  later  pro/essianes :  cum  apud 
prmfeetum  cBrarii  more  Romano  pro/esiiu  fiUum  publicis  oeHs  ^tii 
nomen  insereret.     Pri^/htaus  denotes  the  announcement  to  which 
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ererybody  was  subject ;  pvhl.  aetoy  tbo  registration  in  the  chronicle. 
The  father  himself  could  also  put  out  an  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  his  child,  instrunxenUini^  wliich,  like  every  other  testimoniunif 
was  signed  by  witnesses,  Apul.  Apol.  p.  92. 

In  ancient  times  the  Roman  mother  always  nursed  the  child 
herself,  not  as  the  Greeks  did:  see  Becker's  Charicles,  After- 
wards wet-nurses  became  very  common,  especially  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  the  nurse  was  herself  called  mother.   Plant.  3fe)n.  prol. 

19. 

Ita  forma  simili  pueri,  uti  mater  sua 

Non  intemosse  poBset  qua  mammam  dabat, 

Keque  adeo  mater  ipsa  qua)  pepererat. 

See  Quinct.  Irut,  i.  1 ;  Gell.  zii.  1 ;  Auct.  Dial,  de  Orat.  28,  29. 
Plut.  Cat,  Maj,  20,  specially  mentions  that  Cato  was  nursed  and 
tended  by  his  mother. 

Of  the  earliest  bringing  up,  very  little  more  is  related.  It  was 
entirely  domestic ;  even  the  parents  themseWes  educated  the  chil- 
dren, and  did  not  commit  them  to  stares.  They  were  also  very 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  attendants  who  were  necessary  to 
take  charge  of  the  children,  lest  their  improper  words  and  Incorrect 
speech  should  exercise  a  bad  influence.  Of  this  great  care  Plautus 
speaks,  Mil,  Olor.  iii.  1, 109. 

At  ilia  laus  eat  magno  in  genere  et  in  divitiis  maximis 
Liberos  horoinem  educare,  generi  monumentum  et  ribi. 

Hence  the  expression  in  gremio  matris  edticari,  Gic.  Brut.  68 ;  Auct. 
Dial,  de  Orat,  28.  The  State  took  no  notice  of  this,  as  that  would 
not  have  agreed  with  the  idea  of  patria  potestas,  Plut.  Lye.  et 
Num.  comp.  4:  yet  later  the  censor  could  interfere,  when  the 
state  seemed  liable  to  suffer  injury  by  the  frequent  indulgence  and 
effeminacy  in  education;  Plut.  Cat,  Maj.  16, 17;  Dionys.  xx.  3.  At 
any  rate  the  state  deemed  itself  bound  to  look  after  the  schools. 
Gic.  De  Rep,  iy.  3.  Principio  disciplinam  puerilem  ingenuis,  de  qua 
Orasci  tnultum  /rustra  lahoraruntf  et  in  qua  una  Polyhiua  natter 
hoapea  nostrorum  ifietitutorum  negligentiam  accusatf  nullam  eertam 
aut  destinatam  legibtia  aiU  publice  easpoeitam,  aut  unam  omnium  eue 
voluerutU.  Schools  existed  in  early  times,  of  course  as  priTste 
undertakings.  The  first  mention  made  of  them  in  history  is  on  the 
occasion  of  the  violence  offered  to  Virginia  by  Appius  Glaudius. 
Liv.  iii.  44 :  Virgini  vetiienti  in  Jorum  (ibi  namque  in  t€U>emi8  lite- 
rarum  ludi  erant)  minister  decemviri  libidinis  manum  injecit,  (The 
expression  in  tabemis  can  be  merely  a  topographical  deaignation, 
as  tab.  venerea  et  novce;  but  in  Suet.  De  III.  €hr,  I89  it  is  said  d^nde 
in  pergula  docmt.)  Dionys.  xi.  28.  rovn^y  r^w  idptiw  Myafwp  cZmof 
7^17  &€atrafupa9  "Amnos  KXovdioff  iifaywwnowmp  cV  ypoftfutn 
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f  y  df  ra  dtdao-zraXcui  rov  iratdtav  rdrt  ircpt  ttjv  dyopay. — If  this  account 

sounds  somewhat  strange,  we  are  supplied  with  an  example  not 

much  later,  of  school  instruction  out  of  Rome,  Liy.  t.  27 :  Mos  ercU 

Faliscis,  eodem  magisiro  liberarum  et  comite  uti,  nmulque  plurea  pueri, 

quod  hodie  quoque  in  Orcecia  manet,  unius  curce  demandabcUur : 

principum  liberos,  sicut  fere  fity  qui  acientia   videbatur  prcecelUrey 

erudiebcU.    Plut.  Cam,  10.     The  same  of  Tusculum,  in  Lib.  vi.  26. 

Plant.  Merc.  ii.  2,  32 :   Hodie  ire  in  ludum  oecoepi  literarium.     But 

in  another  passage  it  appears  that  we  must  understand  instruction 

in  the  house.     Plant.  Bacch.  iiL  3,  27 : 

Inde  de  hippodromo  et  paUestra  ubi  revenisnes  domum, 
Cincticulo  pnecinctuB  in  sella  apad  magistnmi  assideres: 
Cum  librum  legeres,  si  onam  peccaTisses  syllabam,  , 

Fieret  corium  tarn  maculosum,  quaxn  est  nutricis  pallium. 

is  a  Greek  and  Roman  custom  here  mixed:   for  how  does  the 
Palsestra  apply  to  Rome,  and  the  second  verse  to  Greece  ? 

Doubtless  elementary  schools  existed  from  this  time  down- 
wards,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  less  opulent.  Horace,  who  had 
been  brought  by  his  father  to  Rome,  because  the  school  at  Yenu- 
sium  was  of  an  inferior  sort,  describes  how  the  boys  sauntered  to 
school  with  their  satchels  and  counting-tables.     SaU  i.  6,  72 : 

Noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 
Quo  pueri,  magnis  e  centurionibns  orti, 
LsTo  Buspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto 
Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  eera. 

To  such  hedge-schools  he  refers  with  horror.     Epi»t,  i.  20, 17 : 
Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pneros  elementa  docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  yicis  balba  senectus. 

Like  Horace,  0?id  was  also  brought  with  his  brother  from 
Sulmo  to  Rome.  Martial  frequently  refers  to  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  subsequently  the  children  of  the  higher  and  more 
opulent  classes  received  their  first  education  through  a  tutor  at 
home.  When  Quinct.  discusses  the  question,  Inst,  Or.  i.  2,  UtUiuane 
iit  domi  atque  intra  ptHvatoe  parietea  studentem  eotUinere,  an/requentice 
$eholarum  et  velut  publicia  preceptoribua  trcuiere,  and  decides  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  he  had  not  elementary  education  in  his  mind.  He 
certainly  says  not  juvmest  but  pueros:  but  his  arguments,  derived 
from  the  higher  grammatical  and  rhetorical  studies,  shew  that  he 
referred  to  prcetextatos^  and  not  little  boys.  But  long  before  this 
time^  prudent  fathers  employed  teachers  in  the  house  to  give  their 
sons  their  first  instruction.  Plin.  JET.  N,  xxxv.  14,  40 :  Itaque  cum  L. 
Pcadus  devicto  Perseo  p^ieset  ab  Athmtmuilnu,  ut  $ibi  quam  proba- 
(tsitmum  philoeopharwn  mUtereni  ad  erudimdos  Itberoi,  etc.  Plin. 
gpist.  iii,  3,  says  of  the  son  of  CoreUia  Hispulla,  adkuc  Ulum  pui- 
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rUice  ratio  intra  contubernium  tuum  tenuit ;  prcBceptores  domi  Jiahuit ; 
jam  stadia  tjvts  extra  limen  pro/erenda  stint ;  jam  cireumspiciendtis 
rhetor  LatinuSf  etc.  So  Cic.  pro.  Lig.  7,  //ow  ego  novi  propter 
omnes  necessitudineSf  qtMs  mihi  sunt  ettm  L.  Tuberone:  domi  una 
eruditi,  militice  contuhernales,  etc.,  but  this  must  be  understood  only 
of  later  instruction;  and  so  Ovid.  Trist  iv.  10, 15. 

ProtinuB  ezcolimar  teneri,  curaque  parentis 
Imiu  ad  insig^es  Urbis  ab  arte  Tiros. 

The  elder  Cato  instructed  his  son  himself,  although  he  had  en- 
gaged a  Grecian  grammarian,  who  was  the  teacher  of  other  boys. 
Plut.  Cat,  Maj,  20 :  cird  d*  7Jp(aTO  awiivai,  irapciXa^v  avros  ihlhafrKt 
ypafiftara.  Kairoi  \apUvTa  hovkov  e7;(€  ypafifjLartarrjv,  ovofia  XtXoiya, 
iroXkovg  di^curKovra  iraldas. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  subjection  of  southern  Italy,  which 
brought  the  Romans  into  closer  contact  with  the  Greelu,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  their  arts  and  sciences,  that  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  having  domestic  pasdagogi,  by  associating  with  whom 
the  children  might  become  accustomed  to  the  Greek  tongue  at  an 
early  age.     This  principally  happened  in  noble  families,  where  the 
Greek  became  the  ordinary  form  of  speech,  as  with  us  the  French 
is.     Quite  after  the  manner  of  the  present  day,  Quiuctilian  com- 
plains that  the  children  were  taught  Greek,  before  Latin,  their 
mother-tongue.  Inst,  Or,  i.  1,  12:  A  Orasco  sennone  ptierum  inci- 
pere  malcy  quia  Latinus,  qui  pluribus  in  tisu  est,  vel  nobis  nolentibus 
se  profbet:  simul  quia  discipUnis  quoque  Chrcecia  pritis  institnendtts 
est,  und4i  et  nostra  ftuxerunt.    We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  widely  spread.    Many 
passages  of  Cicero  shew  that  a  comprehension  of  it  by  the  majority 
of  people  was  not  to  be  presumed;  as,  for  example,  Verr.  ▼.  57. 
ihiKmOfjo'aVf  inquit,  h,  e.  ut  Siculi  loquuntur^  supplicio  affeeti  ac  neeati 
sunt.  In  the  provinces  there  were  people  who  acted  as  interpretere 
to  the  prsetors  and  others.    lb.  Verr.  iii.  37 :  A,  Valentius  est  in 
Sicilia  hvteipres;  quo  iste  interprets  non  ad  linguam  Orascam  sed 
adfurta  et  JIugitia  tUi  solebat.     Cicero  was  accustomed,  when  he 
wrote  anything  in  his  letters  which  if  they  should  be  broken  open 
or  fall  into  wrong  hands  he  did  not  wish  to  be  read,  to  use  the 
Greek  tongue.     Cicero  himself  received  a  complete  Grecian  educa- 
tion.    8uet.  de  Clar.  RKet,  2:  Dehoc  (Plotio)  Cicero  ad  M.  Titin^ 
nium  sic  re/ert :  equidem  memoria  teneo,  pneris  nobis  primum  Latins 
docere  coepisae  L,  Plotium  quendam :  ad  quern  cum  fierei  eoncursuSf 
quod  studiosissimus  quisque  apud  eum  exerceretur^  dolebam  mihi  idem 
non  Ueere.     Continebar  autem  doetissimorum  hominum  attctoritatef 
qtti  exisiimabanif   Orofcis  exereitationibus  alt  melius  ingenia  posse. 
The  pedagogues,  who  were  often  surly,  presumptuous,  and  igno- 
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rant,  accompanied  the  boys  to  school  (pedtsequm  puerorum\  as  did 
also  a  slavo  on  most  occasions ;  the  nutrices  likewise  accompanied 
the  girls,  App.  B.  C.  vii.  80.  They  remained  also  during  the  time 
of  instruction,  Suet.  lU,  Oramm,  23,  Eemnitia  Paloemon  Vicentinua, 
mtUieriti  verna,  primo  tUjerufU  iextrinum  deinde  herilem  Jilmm  dum 
eamUatur  in  scholas,  literas  didicit.  The  pedagogues  in  Plant,  and 
Ter.,  as  Lydus,  pedagogue  of  Pistoclerus  in  Plant.  Bacch,  i.  2 ;  iii.  1, 
are  taken  from  Grecian  models. 

The  schools  were -only  priyatc  undertakings,  and  sometimes 
without  eren  an  authority  from  the  state.  It  has  been  frequently 
remarked  as  very  strange,  that  Sp.  Garyilius,  the  freedman  brought 
into  notice  by  his  divorce,  should  have  been  the  first  to  teach  in 
Rome  for  money.  Plut.  Qacest.  Rom,  59 :  o^€  d*  fjp(apTo  fiurOov 
fiidaa'K€iv  Koi  irpt^ros  ayeto^t  ypafifAOTodidcuricakf'iov  2ir6pios  Kap;3iXior, 
icr.X.  If  Plutarch  does  not  altogether  err,  we  must  understand 
this  of  a  higher  school,  which  at  that  time  were  first  introduced. 
Elementary  schools  had  l>een  long  before  established,  and  who  will 
beliere  that  the  teachers  therein  had  taught  gratuitously  ? 

Next  come  under  consideration  the  originally  sole  elementary 
schools  of  the  Ivdi  magistri,  or  of  the  literatores  and  fframmcUittcBf 
as  they  were  afterwards  called,  where  the  children  first  learnt  their 
letters,  and  then  to  read  and  write.  That  happened,  it  seems,  at 
least  from  the  seventh  year  of  age.  Quinct.  i.  1, 18 :  Quidam  Uteris 
instituendoB  qui  minores  septem  annis  essent  non  putaverunt :  for  them 
this  was  too  late  a  period.  The  gradual  steps  of  the  old  education 
are  related  by  Varro :  educit  enim  obatetrix,  educat  nutrix,  instituit 
pcsdagogusy  docet  magister.  This  primary  instruction,  was,  as  Plato 
recommended,  pursued,  if  not  generally  yet  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
an  amusement.     To  this  Hor.  ScU.  i.  1,  25,  refers: 

.  .  .  .  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustola  blandi 
Doctores,  elementa  vellnt  nt  discere  prima. 

and  further,  Quinct.  i.  1,  26 :  Non  exclvdo  autemy  id  quod  est  notum^ 
irritandcB  ad  discendum  in/antice  gratia  ebumeas  eticmt  Ikerarum 
Jbrtnas  in  lusum  offtrre^  vel  si  quid  aliud^  quo  magis  ilia  a^tas  gaur 
deaty  inveniri  potest,  quod  tractare,  intueriy  nominare  jucundum  est. 
It  appears  fr(»n  Quinct.  that  in  learning  to  read,  the  method  of 
syllables  was  adopted,  whilst  amongst  the  Greeks  that  of  letters 
appears  to  have  been  generally  used.  See  Beckei's  Charicles,  trans- 
lated by  Metcalfe,  p.  188. 

In  writing  they  used  wax  tablets,  on  which  the  characters  were 
nuu'kod  (puerile  prcucriptum)y  Sen.  Ep,  94 :  prce/ormatas  Utera^ 
Quinct.  V.  14,  31,  when  the  teacher  often  guided  the  pupil's 
hand.  Vop.  Toe. :  (iuibus  ad  tubscribendum  magistri  lUerarii  tnamu 
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teneant,  Quinct  i.  1,  27,  recommended  a  means  of  facilitating  the 
commencement:  Cum  vero  jam  ductus  sequi  cceperit,  non  inutile 
erity  eo8  tahellce  quam  optime  insculpi,  ut  per  illos  velut  sulcos  du- 
ccUur  stylus.  Nam  neque  errabity  quemadmodum  in  ceriSf  contiMbitur 
enim  utrinque  marginibus,  neque  extra  prcescriptum  pot^rit  egredi  et 
celerius  ac  scepius  sequendo  eerta  vestigia  firmahit  articulos,  neqtie 
egebit  adjutorio  manum  stiam  m>anu  superimposita  regentis. 

Arithmetic  was,  as  amongst  the  Greeks,  generally  carried  on 
in  two  ways,  either  by  making  signs  with  the  Angers,  each  denoting 
a  certain  figure,  hence  Cic.  ad  Att.  y.  21 :  hoe  quid  intersit,  si  tuos 
digitos  novi,  certe  hahes  subdudwm,      Ovid,  ex  P,  ii.  3, 18 : 
At  redituB  jam  quisqae  suos  amat  et  sibi  quid  rit 
Utile,  sollicitis  supputat  articulis. 

Plut.  Apopth,  reg.  Orat.  p.  691:   ILaOdirtp  ol  rap  dpiBfujTiKSv  daicrv- 
"kog  vvv  fifv  fivptddaSf   vvv    ht   fiovd^as  riBcvai    dtuHon-at.     Or   by  a 
counting-table  and  stones,  abacus  and  calculu     On  this  table  per- 
pendicular lines  were  drawn,  and  the  yalue  of  the  stone  was  accord, 
ing  to  the  division  in  which  it  was  placed.      See  Becker's  Charicles, 
translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  188.     Alciphr.  Epist.   26:    ol  ircpt  ras 
^7<^ovr  Ka\  r&v  dcucrvXciw  ras  mifi^ctf .    Particular  value  was  set  upon 
counting,  hence  Hor.  ad  Pis,  323,  complains : 
Bomani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem 
Discunt  in  partes  centum  didueere:  dicat 
FiliuB  Albini :  si  de  quincanoe  remota  est 
Uncia,  quid  superat?    Poteras  dizisse  triens:    £ul 
Rem  poteris  serrare  tuaro.    Redit  nnda,  quid  fit? 
Semis. 
We  know  not  whether  Horace  referred  to  instruction  in  arithmetic 
in  the  description  of  the  school  at  Yenusia.    Sat,  i,  6,  72.      Schol. 
Gruq.  explained  tabula  as  a  counting^board  (abacus),  and  locuH 
have  been  taken  for  the  bags  which  held  the  stones.   But  Hermann 
describes  tabula  as  a  writing-table  generally,  and  loculi,  pockets  for 
school  utensils.     It  was  not  usual  in  Rome  for  the  children  of 
substantial  parents  to  carry  their  own  books  and  writing  materials 
to  school,  for  which  purpose  there  were  special  slaves,  capsarii, 

Juv.  X.  117: 

Quem  seqnitur  custos  angnste  vemnla  capse. 

Suet.  Ner,  36 :  Constat  quosdam  cum  pcedagogis  et  capsariis  unopran^ 

dio  necatos. 

Such  schools  were  usually  managed  by  one  teacher,  who  how. 

over  occasionally  had  an  assistant,  hypodidcuculus,     Oic.  <id  Fam, 

ix.  18 :  Sella  tibi  erit  in  ludo  tanquam  hypodidcLSCulo  proxima :  earn 

pulvintts  seqttetur.    This  might,  perhaps,  moan  a  scholar  of  more 

mature  age,  who  assisted  the  master;  so  is  the  tella  proxima  best 
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explained.     Afterwards  there  were  particular  teachers  for  writing 
and  arithmetic.     Mart.  x.  62 : 

Nee  calculator  nee  notariua  veloz 

Majore  quisqnam  circulo  coronetur. 

In  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  p.  22,  the  magister  was  distinct  from  the 
calcidaUyr. 

These  elementary  teachers,  or  ludi  magistri,  were  not  celebrated 
for  their  humanity.  Blows  were  a  very  common  mode  of  punish- 
ment, and  the  masters  were  represented  as  clamosi  and  plagosi. 
Martial,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one,  at  the  pita  Tiimr- 
tina  in  the  seventh  district,  the  present  Piazza  Barberina,  says,  ix.  68: 
Quid  tibi  nobiscum  eet?  ludi  scelerate  magister, 

Inyisum  pueris  virginibusque  caput? 
Nondum  cristati  rupere  silentia  galli, 
Murmure  jam  ssevo  verberibusque  touas. 


xii.  57 
V.  84: 


Negant  vitam  ludi  magistri  mane,  nocte  pistores. 


Jam  tristis  nudbus  puer  relictis 
Clamoso  revocatur  a  magistro. 

The  name  of  Orbilius  Pupillus,  whom  Horace,  whose  teacher  he 
had  been,  calls  plagosunij  is  specially  infamous,  Ep.  ii.  1,  70.  Suet. 
de  III,  Or.  9 :  Fuit  autem  naturoe  acerbce  non  modo  in  antisophistas, 
quo8  amni  germane  laceravit,  sed  etiam  in  disciptUoSy  \U  Horatiua  signi- 
ficaU  plctgomm  cum  appellane,  et  Domitius  Marsus  acriibens : 
Si  quos  Orbilius  ferula  scuticaque  ceddit. 

Quinct.  i.  3 :  Ccedi  vero  discentes  quamquam  et  receptum  ait  et  Chry- 
aippus  non  improbet,  minime  velim.  The  ferula  was  the  general  in- 
strument of  punishment,  the  stalk  of  ihQ  ferula  commumSi  vapBtj^, 
Isidor.  xvii.  9.  a  feriendo  fendam  dicunt,  hoc  enim  pueri  vapulare 
Bolent,  Mart.  x.  62.  ferulasque  tristest  sceptra  pcedagogorum,  Juv.  i. 
15.  manumferulcB  svhduaimus. 

After  the  boy  had  learned  the  elements,  he  attended  the  schools 
of  the  grammarians  and  still  higher  rhetoricians.  Appiil.  Flor.  20: 
Prima  cratera  literatoris  ruditatem  eximit,  secunda  grammatici  doc" 
trina  instruit,  tertia  rhetoris  eloquentia  armat.  Here  the  instruction 
was  doubtless  less  theoretical  than  practical.  For  the  formation  of 
the  mind  and  disposition  and  taste,  certain  poets  were  explained, 
(Cic.  Tuac,  ii.  2,)  in  early  times,  chiefly  Greek,  as  Homer,  with  whom 
they  began,  and  this  continued  later  also.     Hor.  Ep,  ii.  2,  42 : 

Bomn  nutiri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri, 
Iratns  Gndis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilla. 

Plin.  Ep,  ii.  14,  aic  inforo  pueroa  a  centumviralibua  catiaia  auapicari^ 
tU  ab  Homero  in  acholia. 
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The  mastcrpicoes  of  Roman  literature  wore  also  adopted,  as 

Virgil,  Suet,  de  III.  Oram.  16 ;  Quinct.  i.  8,  6.     Prose  writers  were 

also  selected,  as  Cicero,  which  follows  from  the  commentaries  of 

Asconius.     ^sop's  Fables,  which  Quinctilian,  i.  8,  recommends  as 

mental  exercises,  were  commonly  used  at  first.     Orthography  and 

the  rules  of  Grammar  were  often  dictated  as  exercises.     Hor.  Ep. 

ii.  1,  69 : 

Non  equidem  insector  delendaTe  carmina  Livi 

Esse  reor,  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  par?o 

Orbiliom  dictare. 

Dictation  lessons  were  also  frequently  learnt  by  heart.   Cic.  ad  Qu. 
fr.  iii.  1,  4:  Meam  (orationem)  in  ilium  pueri  omnes  tanquam  dic- 
tata  perdiscant.     As  with  us  the  Ten  Commandments  are  learnt  by 
heart,  the  Ugea  duodecim  Tahularutn  were  by  the  Roman  boys.    Cic. 
deLeff.  ii.23:  Discebamus  enim  pueri  duodecim,  ut  carmen  necessarium, 
quas  jam  nemo  discit.     It  is  curious  that  the  mode  of  instruction  of 
the  Latin  rhetoricians,  when  they  began  to  teach,  incurred  the 
public  disapproval,  or  at  least  the  censure  of  a  portion  of  the  politi- 
cal powers.     In  the  year  662,  the  censors  On.  Domitius^nobarbus 
and  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Suet,  de  CI.  Rhet,  1,  thus 
expressed  their  disapprobation :  Renuntiatum  est  nobis,  esse  homines, 
qui  novum  genus  diseiplincB  instituerunt,  ad  quos  juvenilis  in  ludos 
conveniat;  eos  sibi  nomen  imposuisse  Latinos  rlictoras:  ibi  homines 
adol^centulos  totos  dies  desidere,     Majores  nostri  quw  liberos  suos  dis- 
cere  et  quos  in  ludos  itare  vellent,  instituerunt.    Hose  nova,  qucp  prceter 
consueiudinem  oe  mortm  majorum  fiunt,  neque  placent,  neque  reete 
videntur.     Quapropter  et  iis  qui  eos  ludos  habent  et  iis  qui  eo  venire 
consueverunt,  videtur  /aciendum  %U  oitendamus  nostram  sententiam  ; 
nobis  non  placere.     The  same  edict  is  also  in  Qell.  xv.  11,  and  we 
learn  from  Auct.  Diai.  de  Caui.  cor,  Eloq.  35,  that  this  disappro- 
bation arose  principally  from  the  sophistical  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion :  At  nunc  adoUscentuli  nostri  deducunhtr  in  seenas  scholasticorum, 
qui  rhetores  vocantur,  quos  paulo  ante  Ciceronis  tempora  exsHtisse 
(Cicero  was  born  648,  and  the  edict  followed  in  662 ;  the  time  also 
agrees  with  this,  and  with  the  account  of  Suet,  de  CI.  Rhet,  2.)  nee 
placuisse  majoribus  nostris,  ex  eo  manifestum  est,  quod  L.  Crasso  et 
Domitio  eensorihus  cludere,  ut  ait  Cicero  ludum  impudentim  jussi  sunt. 
See  Cic.  c^  Or.  iii.  24.     The  boys  attended  the  schools  of  the 
rhetoricians  before  they  had  put  on  the  toga  virilis.    Orid  says, 
Trist.  iv.  10, 16 : 

ProtenoB  excolimiur  teneri,  onraqne  parentia 

Imns  ad  intignes  Urbia  ab  arte  riroa. 
Frater  ad  eloqaiam  Tlridi  tendebat  ab  0to. 
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V.  27: 

Interea  tadto  paatn  labentibiu  annis 

Liberior  firatri  sumta  mihiqne  toga  est. 

The  instruction  in  the  schools  began  very  early  in  the  morning. 
Jut.  vii.  222 : 

Dammodo  non  pereat,  medis  qnod  noctis  ab  bora 
Sedisti,  qaa  nemo  faber,  qua  nemo  sederet. 
Qui  docet  obliquo  lanam  deducere  ferro; 
Dummodo  non  pereat  totidem  olfecisse  lucemas, 
Quot  Btabant  pueri,  cum  totns  decolor  esset 
FlaccQB,  et  haereret  nigro  fiiligo  Maroni. 

Matutinui  magister,  in  Mart.  ix.  30,  refers  to  this,  as  also  xir.  223  : 

Surgite !  jam  vendit  pueris  jentacula  pistor, 
Cristatsqae  sonant  undique  lucis  aves. 

Among  the  Qreeks  also  instruction  began  early,  and  Solon  was 
induced  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  schools  from  opening  before 
sunrise. 

In  many  schools  the  pupils  were  arranged  in  classes,  according 
to  their  ability,  especially  when  they  advanced  to  higher  in- 
struction. Quinct.  i.  2, 23 :  Non  inutilem  scio  servatum  esse  a  prcB- 
eeptoribus  meis  moremy  qui  quu/m  pueros  in  classes  distribuertnt ;  ordi- 
nem  discendi  secundum  vires  ingenii  dabant.  The  classes  were  not 
separated,  but  only  certain  dirisions  formed,  which  were  taught 
at  the  same  time.  Rewards  were  given  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus.  So  relates  Suet.  <fo  III.  Chr.  17,  of  Verrius  Flaccus: 
Namque  ad  exercitanda  (ejpcitandat)  discentium  ingenia  asquales  inter 
se  committere  soUha/nty  proposita  non  solum  materia,  quam  scribe- 
rent,  sed  et  prcpmio,  quod  victor  auferret.  Id  erat  liber  aliquis  anti^ 
quus  pulcher  atU  rarior. 

At  certain  times — ^the  Saturnalia  and  Quinquatria-^the  scholars 

had  holidays.     The  former  were  originally  celebrated  on  one  day 

only;  afterwards  on  three ;  and,  as  it  seems,  extended  eren  to  seven 

days.     Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10.     The  latter  lasted  five  days  in  March, 

and  were  in  honour  of  Minerva.    Both  are  frequently  mentioned, 

as  Mart.  v.  84 : 

Jam  tristis  nncibns  puer  relictis 
Clamoso  reyocatiir  a  magistro. 

Plin.  Ep.  viii.  7 :  Tu  in  scholas  te  revocas,  ego  adhuc  SatumcUia  ex^ 

tendo,     Hon  Ep,  u.  2,  197  : 

Ao  potins,  pner  nt  festis  Qainqnatribns  olini, 
Eziguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim. 

Symm.  Ep,  v.  85 :  Nempe  MinervoB  tibi  solemne  de  scholis  notum  est, 

ftt  /ere  memares  swnus  etiam  proeedente  cbvo  puerilium  ferianim. 

[OAL.]  9 
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It  may  naturally  bo  supposed  also  that  on  other  holidayis,  as  during 
the  Qames  for  mstanco,  instruction  ceased.  It  was  not  generally  the 
case,  however,  as  Hermann  supposes,  that  the  Roman  youth  had  a 
four  months'  holiday  in  the  summer.  The  frequently  quoted  yorso 
of  Horace:  Ibant  octonis  rcfereiites  Idihus  cera,  gave  rise  to  this 
supposition.  He  hence  concluded  that  the  boys  paid  only  for  eight 
months'  tuition ;  and  that  four,  from  the  Ides  of  June  to  those  of 
October,  were  holidays.  This  being  the  time  of  the  olive  and  vine 
season  would  be  well  adapted  for  holidays ;  this  he  argues  is  con- 
firmed in  Mart.  x.  62  : 

Albae  leone  flammeo  calent  luces, 
Tostamque  ferrens  JoliuB  coquit  messem. 
Cirrata  loris  horridis  Scjthie  pellis 
Qua  yapulavit  Marsyas  Celenaeus, 
Feru1»qne  tristes,  sceptra  pa&dagogorum 
Cessent  et  Idus  dormiant  in  Octobres: 
Estate  pueri  si  volent  satis  discunt. 

On  this  Rader  remarked,  Nam  a  Julio  ad  Octobrem  usquf 
Bcholce  cessabant.  Hermann's  opinion  was  backed  by  Orolli  and 
WQstermann.  Obbarius  and  Jahn  agreed  with  Hermann  about 
the  holidays,  but  refer  Horace's  words  not  to  the  money  paid  by 
the  boys  for  instruction,  but  to  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  computa- 
tions of  monthly  accounts,  set  every  month  to  the  boys ;  so  that  the 
line  in  question  would  be  hi  tended  to  shew  the  sordid  low  sort  of 
education  given  the  boys,  in  contradistinction  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  methods  of  instruction  at  Rome.  The  explanation  of  Her- 
mann, however,  is  more  probable ;  namely,  that  Horace's  meaning 
is  this:  The  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country  bring,  on 
the  Ides  of  each  of  the  eight  months,  their  small  payment  for 
tuition,  oera:  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Juvenal  vii.  217. 
He  further  hints,  in  these  lines,  partly  at  the  lower  class  of  educa- 
tion given  in  these  country  schools,  Ooculi  and  tabula  also  refer  to 
it),  as  compared  with  the  higher  grade  of  education  at  Rome, 
(artes,  quaa  doceat  quivis  equea  alque  senator  $emet  prognatos),  and 
partly  to  the  humbler  outward  circumstances  of  the  boys,  (who 
carry  their  own  satchels  without  any  attendant,  pay  the  trifling 
sum  monthly,  and  have  only  eight  months'  schooling),  as  compared 
with  the  more  brilliant  condition  of  things  at  Rome,  where  the 
boys  have  an  attendant,  pay  by  the  year,  and  do  not  remain  four 
months  away  from  school;  as  was  the  case  in  the  elementary 
schools  alone,  and  which  Horace,  as  well  as  Martial,  alludes  to.  In 
the  higher  class  of  schools  no  such  interruption  took  place,  as  will 
presently  appear.     We  are  not  aware  what  the  pay  for  tmtion 
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amounted  to;  at  all  events  it  varied  a  good  deal,  and  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  was  very  trifling.     Jut.  vii.  228 : 

Hec,  inqnit,  curesy  et  cum  se  verterit  annus, 
Accipe  yictori  populo  qnod  poatolat  aumm. 

Whence  we  see  that  the  payments  for  tuition  were  made  annoally, 
at  the  termination  of  the  school- year;  which  prohably  began  in 
March,  after  the  Quinquatria.  Jut.  z.  114.  OTid  (Fcut.  iil.  829) 
addresses  the  teachers  at  the  Quinquatria, 

Nee  TOB  tnrba  Deam,  censu  flraadata,  magistri 
Spemite,  discipulos  attrahit  ilia  novoB. 

The  payment  was  made  therefore  in  March,  and  not  in  June,  as  is 
clear  from  Macrobius,  i.  12,  where  ho  adduces  this  fact  to  prove 
that  originally  March  was  the  first  month  of  the  year ;  hoc  mense 
mercedes  exsolvebarU  magistris.  He  eTidently  alludes  here  to  the 
custom  of  his  time.  So  that  the  monthly  payments,  and  four 
months'  holidays,  apply  to  the  lower  schools  only ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest, from  the  value  the  boys  set  on  the  few  days  of  the  Quinquatnis 
and  Saturnalia,  that  there  were  not  many  holidays  in  the  higher 
Roman  schools.  The  Tintage  and  oHto  harTest  would  of  coarse 
not  cause  the  boys  of  these  schools,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
better  classes,  to  stay  away  from  school.  The  line  in  Juv.  x.  116, 
Qoisqms  adhnc  uno  partam  colit  asse  Minerram, 

does  not  refer  to  the  payment  for  tuition,  but  to  the  entrance-fee^ 
MinervcUj  paid  by  each  scholar.  Yarro,  B,  i2.  ill.  2;  TertuU.  de 
Idol.  10. 

The  conclusion  of  boyhood  was  commemorated,  as  among  the 
Qreeks,  by  a  certain  solemnity;  the  exchanging  the  prcetexta  for 
the  toga  virilis,  and  called  tirocinium  fori ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2, 16.  The 
year  when  this  took  place  is  still  a  mooted  question.  Many  have 
supposed  it  at  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth,  and  conunence* 
ment  of  the  fifteenth  year,  (Vales,  on  Danuuc.  de  Inst,  Com,  Aug, ; 
Ferrar.  de  re  Vestiar,  ii.  1.  Dodwell,  Proelect.  Camden,  v.  1^-6); 
judging  from  the  case  of  Augustus.  But  this  has  been  disproved 
by  Norisius,  Cenot,  Piean,  ii.  4.  Others,  as  Gruchius,  Salmasius, 
and  Manutius,  defer  it  till  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
Most  critics  have  declared  for  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
According  to  Boettiger,  De  originibus  Tirocinii  apud  Romanos,  it 
took  place  in  early  times  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
in  later,  when  the  fifteenth  year  was  completed.  On  the  other 
hand,  Prof.  Klotz  assumes  that  such  a  year  was  not  at  ail  fixed, 
but  that  it  depended  in  every  case  on  the  father,  who  introduced 
his  son  into  public  life,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion.    Each  of  these  three  last  opinions  is  in  some  respects 
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true.  It  seems  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
oldest  and  the  later  times.  In  the  former,  the  tirocinium  probably 
took  place  on  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  Liv.  xxii.  57 ; 
with  this  year  commenced  the  duties  of  military  serrice,  and  their 
appearance  in  public  generally.  Yal.  Max.  t.  4,  4 ;  iii.  1,  3.  Not- 
withstandiog,  many  assumed  the  toga  yirilis  at  the  end  of  their 
fifteenth  year,  as  Cicero,  Virgil,  Persius,  Augustus,  Cicero's  son, 
and,  in  later  times,  M.  Aurelius ;  Capitol.  4 ;  Tertull.  de  vd.  virg, 
11 ;  Oudendorp  ad  Suet,  Oct,  8.  So  that,  although  in  early  times 
the  rule  was  at  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year;  yet,  later, 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  was  most  usual.  Nor  is  this  contradicted 
by  the  passage  in  Cicero,  p.  Sext.  69 :  cut  superior  annua  idem  et 
vtrilem  patris  et  prastextam  populi  judicio  togam  dedit;  for  it  always 
depended  on  the  judicium  patris,  whether  the  son  might  take  the 
toga  Tirilis  at  fifteen  or  not ;  thus  Caligula  was  twenty  years  old 
before  Tiberius  allowed  him  to  lay  aside  the  toga  prKtexta  (Suet. 
Cal,  10).  Prior  to  the  emperors  it  certiunly  did  not  happen  before 
the  fifteenth  year ;  and  even  under  Claudius,  this  was  on  an  ex- 
ception. Tac.  Ann,  xii.  41,  virilis  toga  Neroni  maturata;  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  old.  Suet  Claud.  43.  As  a  certain  year  is 
fixed  for  coming  of  age^  which  however  can  fall  earlier,  if  the 
father  will  it,  so  was  it  also  with  the  tirocinium  fori  at  Rome. 
The  proper  day  for  the  ceremony  was  the  Liberalia,  the  sixteenth 
of  March.  Orid,  Fast,  uL  771.  Cic.  ad  Alt,  vii.  1.  It  most  likely 
began  with  a  domestic  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  Lares,  where 
the  youth  deposited  the  insignia  puentkBf  and  dedicated  bis  bulla 
to  these  deities.    Prop.  It.  1, 131 : 

Mox  nbi,  bulla  mdi  demina  est  anrea  ooDo, 
Matris  et  ante  deos  libeim  aampta  toga. 

Pers.  T.  30 : 

Cum  primuin  parido  custoa  mihi  paxpora  cessit, 
Bullaqne  sucdnotia  LariboB  donata  pependit. 

The  youth  wore  a  tunica  recta  or  regilla  on  the  occasion,  ominis 
causa,  Paul.  y.  regillis,  p.  286.  Plin.  H,  N,  viii.  48.  Augustus  wore 
on  this  day,  a  tunica  with  lotus  clavtu,  Suet.  Aug,  94.  According 
to  Propertius,  the  change  of  toga  took  place  at  home ;  but  a  cere- 
mony was  also  performed  in  the  fomniy  after  the  domestic  one  was 
completed.  The  toga  yirilis,  now  assumed,  differed  from  the  toga 
of  boyhood,  in  being  white  without  a  purple  stripe ;  hence  called 
pura,  Cic.  ad  Att,  y.  20. ;  ix.  17»  19;  Phil.  il.  18;  also  libera,  be- 
cause he  now  began  a  freer,  less  restrained  course  of  life.  Boet- 
tiger  derives  the  expression  from  the  connexion  with  the  sacra 
Baeehica ;  but  aa  Ovid,  who  was  uncertain  about  the  reason  of  its 
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taking  place  at  the  liberalia,  attempted  four  different  explanations, 
without  giring  this  one,  surely  it  would  be  a  yery  bold  step  to  £U1 
in  with  Boettiger^s  opinion.  Orid's  expression  (Trut.  y.  777)  just 
reyerses  the  nuttter : 

I^Te  quod  es  liber,  Testis  quoque  libera  per  te 
Sumitiir,  et  litae  liberioris  iter. 

The  toga  is  not  then  called  libera  from  liberalia,  but  because  being 
libera,  it  is  giyen  in  the  liberalia:  in  this  sense  only  could  Oyid 
haye  used  the  comparatiye  liberior  toga.  The  expression  is  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch :  ntpl  rov  aieovctir,  c.  1.  6t€  t&v  npoararrAfrmtf 
mrijXXa^oij  t6  Mpuop  dw€ikij<fi»g  ifAonop.  Oomp.  Pers.  Sat,  y.  80; 
Terent.  Andr.  i.  1,  25;  Mart.  ix.  28.  The  adolescens^  clothed 
in  this  dress,  was  then  led  to  the  iormn^^dedud  tnybrum).  Sen.  Ep, 
4 ;  Suet.  Attg,  26.     Oomp.  Tib,  15 ;  Nero^  7. 

As  the  Romans  always  set  groat  store  upon  a  numerous  escort 
on  all  public  occasions,  regarding  it  as  a  manif<98tation  of  popular 
fayour ;  so  on  this,  care  was  taken  that  the  youth  should  appear  in 
the  forum  with  becoming  pomp  and  a  crowded  retinue ;  and  persons 
of  the  lower  orders,  who  were  not  related  to  the  parties,  were 
pressed  into  the  seryice.  Oic.  p,  Mur.  23.  Whether  the  youth 
was  introduced  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pnetor,  is  uncertun ;  at 
all  eyents,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  enrolment  into  the  list  of 
burghers.  Neither  was  it  at  all  necessary  that  the  tirocinium 
should  take  place  at  Rome,  Oic.  od  Att.  y.  20;  ix.  7;  and  19b 
Arpini  togam  puram  dedi. 

After  this  yisit  to  the  forum,  the  cayalcade  proceeded  to  the 
OapitoU  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  App.  B,  C  iy.  30 ;  where  by  the  word 
Upoig  we  must  understand  the  capitol,  as  is  clear  from  Suet.  Claud. 
2,  and  Val.  Max.  y.  4,  4.  CoUa  eo  ipso  die^  quo  togam  wmpmt 
virilenif  protenua  ut  e  capitolio  deaeendU,  C  Carbonemf  a  quo  paler 
^U8  damtkUui  Jueratj  postulavU,  This  passage  further  shews  that 
with  the  tirocinium  commenced  the  entrance  into  public  life,y(>rt«m 
attingeref  or  in  forum  vemVtf.  Oic.  ad  Fam.  y.  8 ;  xiii.  10 ;  xy.  6 ; 
Brut,  88.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  tironea  immedi- 
ately took  an  actiye  share  in  public  life,  or  made  their  essay  as 
orators,  &c.  Doubtless  they  were  entitled  to  do  so,  but  seldom 
made  use  of  their  right.  Thus  Hortensius  was  nineteen,  before 
he  made  his  first  appearance,  Oic.  Brut,  64 ;  and  yet  (88)  we  read 
cwn  admodum  adolescent  orsus  esset  in  foro  dicere.  Like  as  at 
Athens,  so  at  Rome,  there  was  a  year  of  transition  or  probation, 
during  which  the  behayiour  of  the  adolescens  was  carefiUly  noted ; 
and,  at  least  in  ancient  times,  the  cohUbere  hra^hvum  and  exercises 
in  the  Oampus  Martins  were  prescribed  to  him ;  as  a  sign  of  modest 
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demeanour.  Cic.  p.  CobI.  6 :  Nobis  quidem  olim  annus  erat  tmxis 
ad  oohibendum  brachium  toga  constitutus,  et  ut  exercitatione  ludoque 
campestri  tunicati  uteremur,  etc.  Orators,  who  wished  to  describe 
the  character  of  their  opponent,  often  began  a  toga  pura,  Cic. 
ad  Att,  yii.  8,  accusatio  Pompeii  ttsque  a  toga  pura.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  18. 

At  the  same  time,  the  young  man  frequented  the  forum  and 
the  tribunals,  to  fit  himself  by  this  means  for  public  life.  He  was 
often  escorted  thither  under  the  care  of  a  person  of  respectability, 
whom  his  father  had  selected  for  the  purpose,  (deducere).  Dial, 
de  Caus.  corr.  Eloq.  34.  Thus  Cicero  says  of  himself,  de  Amic.  1 : 
Ego  -autem  a  patre  ita  eram  deducttts  ad  Scasvolam  sumta  vhrili 
toga^  ut  quoadpossem  et  liceret,  a  senis  latere  nunquam  discederem : 
and  of  the  father  of  Cselius,  p.  Ccel.  4. 

The  education  was  still  not  looked  upon  as  complete,  and 
instruction  continued  to  be  given  as  before,  though  the  youth  was 
now  rather  a  listener  than  a  pupil,  and  it  stood  entirely  at  his 
option  what  rhetorician  or  philosopher  he  might  choose  to  attend. 
Cic.  Brut.  89,  and  Ovid  Tr.  iv.  29,  et  studium  nobis,  quod  /uit  ante, 
fnanet.  After  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
persons  who  wished  to  giro  thoir  sons  a  more  polished  education, 
io  send  them  to  Athens.  See  Cicero  ad  Att.  xii.  32,  where  others, 
Buch  as  Bibulus,  Acidinus,  MeB8ala,are  mentioned.  So  Cicero  him* 
nelf.  Brut.  91 ;  Plut.  dc.  4 ;  so  Atticus,  Com.  2.  Orid  also  went 
Jthither,  Trist.  i.  2,  77.    Horace  says  of  hunself,  Epist.  ii.  40 : 

RomsB  nntriri  mihi  contigit  atqne  doceri, 
Iratns  Graais  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 
A^jecere  bone  paullo  plus  artis  Athenas; 

ib.  81.  See  the  following  works  on  Roman  education:  Emesti,  de 
Disciplina  privata  Rom,  in  his  Opuscu^.  Bonnell.  de  Mut.  sub 
primis  Coes.  eloq.  Rom.  condit.  imprimis  de  Rhei.  Scholis.  Wittich,  de 
Grammatistarum  et  Ghrammaticortm%  apud  Rom.  scholis. 


EXCURSUS  III.     SCENE  I. 


THE    SLAVES. 

THE  third  essential  part  of  the  Roman  family  are  the  SlaTes. 
As  a  body,  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  individual,  they  are 
called  famUia,  Paul.  t.  /amilia,  p.  86 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  L,  16,  servUtif 
turn  quoque  solemus  appellate  familias,  Plaut.  Mil,  ii.  3,  80.  One 
slaTc  cannot  be  called  a  familia,  no  more  than  two,  Ulp.  Dig,  Z. 
16,40,  ne  duo  quidem;  though  Paul.  Rec,  Sent,  v.  6,  3,  says:  Fa^ 
milicB  autem  nomine  etiam  duo  servi  eontinentur.  But  this  apparent 
contradiction  is  explained  by  Gic.  pro  Ccec,  19. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  free  members  of  the  family,  the 
Blares  were  called  servi;  in  reference  to  their  senritude, /amu/t,* 
and  to  their  proprietorship,  manctpta,  or  usually  pueri;  as  among 
the  Qreeks,  doOXoc,  ohcfvat,  Btpairovrti,  dydpmroda,  iroidcff.  As  Ari- 
stotle, De  Rep,  I.  3,  says,  oUla  d«  rcXctor  ck  dovXa>v  xai  iktvBipwn 
so  it  was  among  the  Romans.  But  though  both  nations  assumed 
the  right  and  necessity  of  slaves,  yet  the  Greek  differed  greatly 
from  the  Roman  in  the  use  of  them.  Except  in  the  latest  times^ 
when  Qreek  customs  were  superseded  by  Roman  ones,  the  Qreek 
looked  on  his  slaves  as  a  source  of  revenue.  They  must  work  for 
the  master  as  mechanics,  and  so  forth ;  and  he  trafficks  with  their 
industry,  or  makes  them  pay  him  a  certain  sum  per  diem,  or  lets 
them  out  to  others  for  hire.  A  few  only,  viz.  the  regular  oiKcVai,  are 
used  as  domestics.  See  Becker's  Charicles,  translated  by  Metcalfe^ 
p.  273.  The  Roman  knew  nothing  of  this  sort  of  traffic  in  slave- 
labour.  All  his  slaves  were  the  immediate  ministers  of  his  wants,  or 
his  luxuries  and  comforts. 

There  is  one  view  of  Roman  life  of  which  the  modems  can 
scarcely  form  any  satisfactory  idea :  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  servants  and  attendants,  kept  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  noble  to  wait  on  a  few  persons,  could  find 
occupation ;  nor  how  the  extraordinary  division  and  subdivision  of 
labour  was  prevented  from  causing  far  more  trouble  and  confusion 
than  it  promoted  comfort  and  punctuality.  In  order  to  obtiun  as 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  subject  as  possible,  it  will  be  best  not 
to  treat  of  the  individual  classes,  as  chance  may  offer ;  but  to  go 
at  once  through  the  whole  familia,  according  to  its  different  divi- 
sions, and  the  avocations  of  their  members.  We  shall,  however, 
only  consider  the  slaves  in  reference  to  then*  domestic  arrange- 
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ments,  position  with  regard  to  their  master,  and  occupation ;  and 
shall  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  legal  part  of  the  subject,  as 
servitus  justa^  et  injusta,  manumissio,  etc. 

The  Slaye-family,  considered  in  this  point  of  yiew,  has  been 
treated  of  by  Pignorius  (De  aervis  et  eorum  apud  veUres  ministeriiaX 
Titus  Fopma  (De  aperis  servorum),  and  Qori,  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Columbarium  libertorum  et  servorum  Livioe  Augustce,  All  three 
treatises  are  to  be  found  in  Poleni,  Suppl,  ad  Chrasv.  thee,  antt.  Ram, 
iii.  See  also  Blair,  An  Enquiry  into  the  state  of  Slavery  among  the 
Romans,  Edmb.  1833. 

As  regards  the  method  of  acquiring  slaves  by  the  nuister,  the 
general  rule  laid  down  (Inst,  i.  3),  servi  aut  nascuntur,  aut  /iunt,  is 
here  applicable,  since  the  master  acquired  them  either  by  purchase 
or  birUi. 

They  could  be  bought  also,  sub  corona^  as  prisoners  of  war, 
(captivi,  jure  belli  capti),  Cato  in  Oellius  yii.  4 ;  Liv.  T.  22.  The  ex- 
pression sub  corona  is  explained  by  two  old  authors,  of  a  chaplet, 
worn  on  the  head  of  those  for  sale.  C»l.  Sabinus  in  OelL  yii.  4 ; 
and  ib.  Cato  de  re  Mil,,  who  quotes  Plautus :  Prceco  ibi  adsit  cum 
corona,  quique  liceat,  veneat.  The  explanation  of  corona  militum  is 
thus  done  away  with.  Slaves  were  in  general  sold  by  the  dealer, 
mango,  ven<ilitiiu,  (venales  being  opposed  to  merces ;  Plant.  Trin,  ii. 
2,51:  Mercaturamne  an  venales  habuit,ubi  rem  perdiditf)  y^ho  ex- 
posed them  openly  in  the  slare-market,  where  they  were  sold  by  the 
prasco.  They  were  first  stripped,  and  placed  on  a  wooden  scaffold, 
catasta,  their  feet  being  whitened,  (Tib.  ii.  2,  59:  quern  saspe  coegit 
Barbara  gypsatos  /erre  catasta  pedes.)  This  was  only  done  to  slares 
just  arrived,  Juv.  i.  Ill;  or  they  were  put  on  an  elevation  of 
stone,  (hence  de  lapide  emitis,  Cic.  in  Pis,  15 ;  Plant.  Baech,  iv.  7, 
17),  so  that  every  one  could  see  and  touch  them,  nudare,  contreetare. 
See  Casaub.  ad  Pers,  vi.  77;  Boettig.  Sab.  11.  204;  Sen.  Ep.  80. 
Mart.  vi.  66,  describes  a  scene,  where  the  prsoco,  as  an  incentive  to 
purchasers,  bis,  terque,  quaterque  basiavit,  the  girl  who  was  for  sale. 
Those  who  wore  on  sale  bore  a  tablet  on  their  neck,  titulus,  upon 
which  not  only  their  name  and  capabilities,  but  their  corporeal 
blemishes,  and  any  vice  they  might  happen  to  have,  were  inscribed. 
Cic.  de  Ojffic,  iii.  17 :  Sed  etiam  in  mancipiorum  venditiane/raus  ven- 
diioris  omnis  excluditur,  qui  enim  scire  debuit  de  sanitate,  de  fuga,  de 
/Urtis,  prcestai  edicto  cedilium.  The  words  of  the  edict  are  to  be 
found  in  Qell.  iv.  2.  Comp.  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2, 14;  Prop.  iv.  5,  51  r 
...  qnomm  titulus  per  barbara  coUa  pependit, 
Cretati  medio  quum  saliere  foro; 

which  last  line  shews  that  they  were  trotted  out  to  shew  their  pace^i. 
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as  hones  with  us.  Menand.  Fragm.  p.  69.  See  also  Sen.  Ep,  47. 
The  vendor  was  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  account 
given,  prcBstahai;  Cic.  de  Of,  iii.  17.  If  he  declined  doing  so,  the 
slave  was  sold  pUeatus,  See  Goll.  vii.  4.  The  same  edict  also  for- 
bad,  ne  velertUor  pro  novitio  veniret.     Dig.  xxi.  1,  37,  65. 

The  mancipia  vUiara  only  came  into  the  slave-market,  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  expensive  were  sold  in  the  tabemce  by  private 
contract.  Thus  Mart.  ix.  60,  says  of  Mamurra,  who  went  about  the 
B^tOy  scrutinized  every  thing,  and  bought  nothing, 

Inspexit  mollet  poeros  oculisqne  comedit, 

Non  hoc  qnos  prime  prostitaere  case; 
Bed  qno8  arcane  servant  tabulata  catasts, 

£t  quM  non  populns,  nee  mea  tnrba  videt. 

The  price  of  such  slaves  was  sometimes  immense.  In  Hor. 
Eput.  ii.  2,  5,  a  favourite  slave  is  put  up  at  8000  H.  S.,  sixty-four 
pounds ;  while  Martial,  i.  69,  and  xi.  70,  mentions,  pueroa  eentenis 
millibm  emtoi  (eight  hundred  pounds),  and  iii.  62,  eentenis  quod 
emi$  pueroM  et  Bcepe  dueenis,     Comp.  Sen.  Epist.  27 ;  Gell.  xv.  19. 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  obtained  most  of  their  slaves  from 
Asia.  Syrians,  Lydians,  Carians,  Mysians,  and  especially  Cappado- 
cians,  are  mentioned.  Bee  Cicero's  humorous  description  of  the 
four  chief  cc^fmtrios  of  Asia,  p.  Flacco,  27 :  Quis  unqitam  Chrcecus 
comcedicmi  tcripgk,  in  qua  Benma  primarum  parUutn  non  Lydus  esietf 
lb.  pro  (iuint.  6.  e  OcUUa  pueroa.  But  these  slaves,  of  Oeltic  or  Ger- 
manic  origin,  were  usually  employed  in  agriculture ;  Varro,  R.  R, 
1, 1 :  OaUi  appontiaiimi  ad  jummta.  Negroes,  jEthiopea^  were  ar- 
ticles of  luxury.  Mart.  vii.  87 :  /ruitur  Caniua  jEthiope.  Under  the 
emperors,  Numidians  were  used  as  outriders.  Their  native  country 
was  always  announced  at  the  sale.     Ulp.  Dig.  xxi.  1,  31. 

The  rule,  that  a  Roman  could  not  be  the  slave  of  another  Roman, 
was  more  strictly  observed  than  the  like  principle  in  Greece.  See 
Charieka.  An  insolent  debtor  might  be  made  over  to  his  creditor, 
(addieere) ;  he  could  not,  however,  become  his  slave,  but  must,  as 
the  phrase  went,  be  sold  abroad  (trana  Tiberim).  Gell.  xx.  1, 45 : 
Trana  TQ>erim  venum  ibant.  This  was  the  case  also  when  a  Roman 
citizen  was  sold  by  the  state.  See  Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  4 ;  Cic.  de  Or, 
i.  40.  But  the  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to  make  slaves  of  Italian 
prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  other  states.  Cic.  p.  Cluent.  7,  where 
Annus,  a  youth  of  Lavinium,  taken  in  war,  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
senator  Sergius.  The  Greek  rule  was,  that  no  Hellene  could  be  the 
slave  of  an  Hellene ;  the  Roman,  that  no  Roman  eitigen  could  serve 
another.     PUut.  TWn.  ii.  4, 144. 

9—5 
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VemcBf  Beldom  vemaculi^  (Mart.  x.  3)»  were  the  children  result- 
ing from  the  contuhemxum  among  the  slaves,  opposed  to  slaves  got 
by  purchase.     In  some  respects  they  were  very  valuable,  as  from 
having  grown  up  in  the  family,  they  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
household  matters,  and  best  calculated  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
attendants.     Hence  Horace  (Epist,  ii.  26,)  mentions  as  a  recom- 
mendation, vema  ministeriis,  ad  nutus  aptus  JieriUi,     But  for  the 
same  reason  they  took  many  liberties,  and  their  forwardness  became 
a  proverb.     Mart.  i.  42,  x.  3;  Hcind.  cid  Hor,  Sat  ii.  6,  66 :  vemce 
procaces.     Tacit.  Hist,  ii.  88.    Sen.  de  Prov,  i. :  Cogitay  jUioram  tio9 
modestia  deUctari,  verfiacttlortim  licentia.     Comp.  also  Heyne  ad  Ti- 
btUl.  i.  6,  26,  garrulus  vema.     Hence  veniilia  dicta  are  used  for 
$evrrilia  (dicta).     Festus,  p.  372 :  Vemce,  qui  in  villis  vere  ivati.     So 
also  Nonius,  i.  206.    Though  the  derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure, 
yet  its  ancient  signification  was  evidently  'native,'  or  'indigenous,' in 
opposition  to,  'stranger.'    So  Mart  1.  76,  calls  a  real  Roman- bred, 
Numoe  vema.    The  name  means  therefore  one  bom  in  the  house  of 
his  master;  if  he  changed  hands,  he  was  no  longer  vema  in  respect 
to  the  new  familia.     The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  olK^rpiyfr, 
explained  by  the  Qrammarians  as  doOXor  oUoytmis. 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  position  of  a  slave  who  happened 
to  come  into  a  man's  possession  hereditate^  or  by  any  other  moans ; 
and  he  was  always  reckoned  either  with  the  emti  or  vemm. 

The  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  master  was  divided 
into  the  familia  urbana  and  familia  rnstica,  not  simply  from  their 
different  places  of  residence,  but  also  on  account  of  their  different 
occupation.  Fest.  166:  Urbana  familia  et  rtuticoy  n<yii  loco  sed 
genere  disHngnitur,  Hence  the  familia  urbana  might  accompany 
the  master  into  the  country,  and  yet  not  be  called  rustica.  Our 
business  at  present  is  chiefly  with  die  urbana. 

The  simplicity  of  the  more  ancient  times  was  unacquainted  with 
such  a  concourse  of  slaves,  (Sen.  de  Tranq,  8),  and  even  consuls 
took  the  field  accompanied  by  but  few,  Appul.  Apol,  430.  And 
of  these  few,  perhaps  only  one  was  used  for  personal  attendance 
on  himself,  whence  are  to  be  exphuned  the  names  Caipor,  Lu- 
cipor,  Mareipor,  PubUpor,  Quintipor,  Quinct.  Inst,  i.  4,  7 :  In 
$ervis  jam  interdicit  illud  genus,  quod  ducdnUur  a  domino,  unde 
Mardpores,  Publiporesque,  Plin.  (xxxiii.  1,  6),  when  talking  of 
sealing  up  the  cells,  says.  Hoe  profeeere  mancipiorum  legumes  et  in 
domo  turba  externa  <xc  servorum  quoque  causa  nomenclator  adhiben-, 
du$,  AUter  apud  antiquos  singtUi  Mardpores  Luciporesve  dominarum 
gentUes  omnem  victum  in  promisctto  habebant.     The  old-fashioned 
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manner  of  attendance  at  a  meal  ib  drawn  in  lively  colours  by 
Jut.  xi.  145,  seq. 

Plebeios  callces  et  pancU  aasibns  emtos 
Porrigit  incultiis  pner,  atque  a  frigore  tutus; 
Non  Phryx,  aut  Lycius,  non  a  mangone  petitns 
Quiaqnam  erit  in  magno.    Cum  posces,  posce  Latine. 
Idem  habitus  cunctis,  tonsi  rectique  capilli, 
Atque  hodie  tantum  propter  conyiTia  pezi. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  howeyer,  it  became  rery 

different,  and  it  was  then  considered  reprehensible  not  to  have  a 

slaye  for  erery  sort  of  work.     Thus  Cicero  says  in  his  description 

of  the  loose  household  arrangements  of  Piso,  idem  coquuSf  idem 

atrieneis :  and  Horace  {Sat.  i.  3, 12)  appears  to  consider  ten  slaves 

the  minimum,  even  for  one  of  restricted  means,  and  (in  StU,  i.  6^ 

107,)  talks  of  the  ridicule  thrown  on  Tullius  the  prsetor,  because  he 

had  no  more  than  five  slaves  to  accompany  him  from  the  Tiburdne 

villa  to  Rome.     Clc.  pro  Mil.  10 :  magno  ancillarum  puerorumque 

comitatu,     Vedius  also  travels  with  a  great  number  of  slaves ;  ad 

Au.  vi.    1.    But  Cicero  censures  this  extraordinary  expense  in 

servants  indirectly,  de  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  28.     In  subsequent  times  the 

numbers  mentioned  are  almost  incredible.    Thus  Pliny  (xxxili.  10) 

relates,  C.  Ccecilius  CUxudiua  Teidorus  testamento  suo  edtxit,  (a.  u. 

744),  quamvis  mtUta  civili  hello  perdidisset,  tameti  relinquere  servorum 

quatuor  millia  centum  sedecim.     Tac.  Ann.  iii.  53;  xiv.  43.      Still 

greater  numbers  are  adduced  by  Wiistemann,  (Pal,  de  Scaur.  228); 

hui  the  accounts  of  Petron.  37,  surpass  every  thing ;  /amilia  verOf 

habce !  non  me  Hercules  puto  decimam  partem  essCy  quoe  herwtn  suum 

novit*     Trimalchio  (47)  asks  a  house-slave ;  ex  quota  decuria  esf  he 

answers ;  e  qudragesima :  (53),  an  cictuarius  reads  aloud  what  has 

happened  during  the  last  few  days  on  the  estate  of  Trimalchio;  and 

among  other  things,  vii.  Kal,  Sextiles  in  prcedio  Cumano,  qu>od  est 

Trimalchionis,  nati  sunt  pueri  xxx,  puellce  xl.     This  is  no  doubt  an 

exaggeration,  but  only  intelligible  under  the  supposition  of  there 

really  having  been  extraordinary  numbers.  Even  under  the  Republic^ 

Crassus   did  not  consider  him  rich  who  could  not  reditu  annuo 

legionem  tueru 

Of  course  most  of  them  were  employed  on  country  estates  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xvii.);  but  hundreds  were  in  the  familia  urbana;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintendence,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  divided  into  decurim  ;  but  there  were  several  particular  dasseSy 
which  ranked  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  functions  assigned 
them.  These  classes  were  the  ordinarii,  (with  their  vicorti),  vui^ 
g(Mre$f  mediastinif  qudU»-^udle9  ;  at  least  they  are  thus  distinguished 
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by  Ulpian,  Dig.  xItu.  10»  15,  Multum  interest ,  qucUis  aennu  fit;  bonas 
/rugij  ordinarius,  disperuaior,  an  veto  vulgarity  vel  mediasHnua,  an 
qualisqualis. 

ORDINARn 

appear  to  haye  been  those  upper  slaves  (honeitioTf  Gic.  Parad.  y.  2,) 
who  superintended  certain  departments  of  the  household;  they 
were  placed  aboye  the  others  (cceteris  prcefecti  erant) ;  and  had  their 
own  slayes  or  yicarii,  who  were  their  own  ptcuiiumj  got  by  their 
own  economy.  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  7,  79:  VicariuB  eat,  qui  eervo  paret. 
Gomp.  Martial  IL  18,  7»  where  the  poet  giyos  his  patron  notice,  that 
he  shall  intermit  his  opera  togatOy  because  the  other  has  also  a  rex. 
Esse  eat  est  eervum;  jam  nolo  vicarius  esse.  These  vicarii  existed 
at  an  early  period.  Plant.  Asin,  ii.  4, 28,  scio  mihi  vicarium  esse,  and 
Cic.  {Verr,  iil.  28),  where  he  wishes  to  mark  the  vilitas  of  Diog- 
notus,  a  servus  puhlicus,  says  vicarium  nullum  hahet,  nihil  omnino 
peculii.  The  footing  was  similar  when  the  master  himself  gave 
the  ordinarius  a  slaye  as  his  immediate  subordinate,  who  assisted 
him  in  his  ayocation,  or  supplied  his  place.  The  difference  being, 
that  the  ordinarius  was  responsible  for  the  yicarius  to  his  master. 
Plaut.  Mil,  iii.  2, 12,  suppromus,  so  subciutos.  So  Ballio,  Pseud,  ii.  2, 
1 3y  calls  himself  Suhballio,  the  yicarius,  as  it  were,  of  his  master  Ballio. 
The  ordinarii  were  persons  enjoying  the  master's  special  confidence, 
and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  management  of  his  income  and 
outlay ;  and  they  appointed  and  controlled  the  rest  of  the  family, 
both  in  the  house  and  at  the  yilla.  Suet.  OaU,  12.  This  procurator 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  like  term,  so  often  occurring  in 
legal  matters :  the  latter  oould  only  be  a  free  man.  Dig,  iii.  3. 
Cic.  p.  Cose,  20 :  De  liberis  autem  qu/isquis  est^  procuratoris  nomine 
appeUatur,  But  the  domestic  procurators  were  slayes  or  f reedmen, 
whom  the  master  intrusted  with  the  care  of  some  part  of  the 
household.  Cic  de  Or,  i.  58 :  Si  mandandum  ali^id  proeuraiori 
de  agrictdtura  aut  imperandum  villico  sit.  Ad  Attic,  xiy.  16.  Some- 
times the  procurator  seems  to  haye  been  the  regular  steward  of  the 
property.  Pliny,  Ep,  iii.  19,  says  of  the  adyantageous  situation  of 
two  country  properties,  posse  tUraque  eadem  opera^  eodem  viatico 
inviserSf  sub  eodem  procurators  ac  pome  Osdem  actoribus.  Still,  the 
word  procurator  does  not  seem  to  occur  till  later,  in  the  sense 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  entire  management  of  the  familia  is 
entrusted.  Petr.  30 ;  Sen.  Epist,  14.  Quinct.  Ded,  345,  /amiUam 
per  procuratores  continetis.  Besides  the  procurator,  the  aetor  and 
dispensator  are  mentioned.  The  actor  seems  to  have  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  familia  rustica,  and  to  have  been  about  the  same  as 
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TillicuB.     Colum.  i.  7»  ib.  8.     Idemque  actori  prcecipiendum  est,  ne 
canvktum  cum  domestico  habecU,    In  ScasY.  Dig,  zxxiii.  7,  20,  both 
actor  and  vUlicus  are  mentioned,  as  if  they  were  two  different  func- 
tions.    The  reason  is,  that  on  country  estates  there  was,  besides 
the  Tillicus,  who  attended  exclusirely  to  the  farming,  a  special 
accountant  also.     But  the  yillicus  might  be  actor  also.    He  then 
had  a  procurator  oyer  him ;  but  a  yillicus,  actor,  and  procurator, 
neyer  existed  all  three  simultaneously.    This  is  clear  from  Plin. 
Ep,  iii.  19,  and  Colum.  L  6.     The  dispensator  was  the  cashier  and 
accountant,  especially  in  the  familia  urbana,  Gic.  ad  Att.  zi.  1 :  nihil 
icirepotui  de  no$tri$  damestids  rebus,  de  quibus  acerbissime  afflictor, 
quod  qui  eas  dispensavit,  nequs  adest  istic,  neque  ubi  terrarum  ait  scio. 
But  there  were  also  dispensatores  of  the  familia  rustica.  Pompon. 
Dig.  L,  16,  166.    Both  are  joined  by  Cic.  de  Rep.  y.  3.     The  dis- 
pensator  may  possibly  haye  been  under  the  procurator  in  particular 
instances,   but  generally   himself  submitted  the  accounts  to  his 
master's  inspection.     Suet.  Qalh,  12.,  ordinario  dispensatori  brevi- 
arium  rationum  ojerenti.    Vesp,  22,  admoneiUe  dispetiscUore,  quemad' 
niodum  swmmam  rationtbus  veUet  re/erri,  Vespasiano,  hiquit,  adamato. 
So  also,  (Gic.  Fragm,  in  Non.  iii.  18),  Quid  tu,  inquam,  soles,  cum  rat^ 
enem  a  diapensatore  accipis,  si  csra  singula  probasti,  summam,  quce 
ex  his  con/eeta  sit,  non  probaref    Comp.  Mart.  y.  42.    Juy.  i.  91 ; 
vii.  219. 

One  of  the  principal  domestics  was  the  atriensis,  who  originally 
was  the  same  as  the  dispensator  and  procurator.  Thus  in  Plant. 
Asia.  iL  4,  the  pseudo-saurea,  as  atriensis,  receiyes  and  lends 
money,  sells  wine  and  oil,  lends  plate ;  in  short,  superintends  the 
whole  household  affairs,  cut  omnium  rerum  Jierus  summam  credidit. 
Hence  in  Pseud,  ii.  2,  13,  he  can  be  interchanged  with  the  ceUarius 
or  promus. 

H.  Tone  es  Ballio?        P8.  Imo  vero  ego  ejus  sum  Subballio. 

H.  Quid  istuc  Terbi  est?        Ps.  Condus  promus  sum,  procurator  poui. 

H.  Quasi  te  dicaa  tUrientem,       Ps.  Imo  atriensi  ego  impero. 

In  later  times  there  were  doubtless  special  atrienses,  to  see  that 
the  airium  and  imagines,  as  well  as  the  whole  house,  were  kept  neat 
and  tidy  by  the  other  slayes. 

The  ceUarius,  or  promus,  was  he  who  had  charge  of  the  cella 
penaria  and   vinaria,  and  furnished  the  daily  supply,  and  took 
charge  of  whateyer  renuuned.    Procurator  pent.  Plant.  Pseud.  iL  2, 
13.     Hence  also,  condus  promus.  Plant.  Capt.  iy.  2, 115. 
Sume,  posce,  prome  quidris ;  te  fado  cellarium. 

Upon  which  the  Parasite  (iy.  3,  1,)  says,  mihi  rem  summam 
cradid^  cibariam,     Comp.  Mil,  iii.  2,  11,  24,  where  mention  is 
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made  of  a  mppromuSf  who  stood  in  much  the  same  position  to  the 
promus,  as  the  amanuensis  did  to  the  dispensator.  Colmn.  zi.  1 : 
Ut  cUms  et  potto  sine  /raude  a  cellariis  prcebeantur.  Perhaps  he 
also  gave  out  the  demenswnf  cibum  demensunij  to  the  funilia. 

Among  the  ordinarii  may  also  he  reckoned  the  negotiatores, 
slaves  who  conducted  money  transactions  on  account  of  their 
master,  (not  mercatura.  Ernesti,  Clav.  s.  ▼.  negottator).  See 
Ohhar.  ad.  Hor,  Ep,  i.  1,  45.  That  instances  of  this  occurred  in 
later  times  cannot  be  denied;  but  in  more  remote  periods  all 
quaestus  was  considered  indecortis  for  the  ordo  senatorius,  (see 
Becker,  Vind,  Cotnoed,  Rom.  74),  and  the  equites  were  themselyes 
the  negotlatorcs,  and  did  not  employ  their  slaves  for  the  purpose. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  slaves,  who  were  no  doubt 
sometimes  yery  noisy,  it  became  necessary  to  have  sHaitiarii^  who 
watched  over  the  quiet  of  the  household.  Thus  Salvian.  de  Oub, 
Dei,  iv.  3,  says :  Servi  quippe  paijent  actores,  pavent  sUentiariosj  pavent 
procuratores ;  ah  omnibus  cceduntur.  This  was  written,  it  is  true, 
in  the  fifth  century ;  but  Seneca  also  alludes  to  them,  Ep.  47,  and 
seyeral  inscriptions  appear  in  Fabretti,  206,  n.  64 — 56,  and  Orell. 
n.  2956. 

The  division  of  slaves  into  decurice  probably  rendered  necessary 
an  especial  decurio,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  each  of  them.  Suet. 
Dom,  17:  Decurio  cubicitlariorum ;  also  in  inscriptions,  lecticariorum, 
etc.  Usually,  this  refers  to  the  domus  Augusta,  but  these  decuriones 
doubtless  existed  in  other  houses  also.  In  a  Pompeian  inscription 
we  read.  Quaeres  Fabium  et  Fallacem  (two  slares)  in  decuria  Cotim. 

There  were  also  others  in  the  familia,  who  worked  in  the  capa- 
city of  artisans,  especially  in  the  country-houses,  and  were  used  for 
scientific  purposes,  or,  as  artists,  ministered  to  the  pleasures  of  their 
master.  It  b  uncertain  what  rank  these  held,  and  whether  they  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  ordinarii ;  in  any  case  they  were  hones- 
tiores,  Cicero,  (Par.  v.  2),  says,  Ut  in  magna  (stultorum)  familia 
sunt  alii  lautiores,  ut  sihi  videntur,  servi^  sed  tamen  servi,  atrienses  ac 
topiarii,  etc.  He  then  opposes  to  them  those^  qui  non  honettissimum 
locum  servitutis  tenent. 

If,  however,  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  ordinarius  and  vicarius 
were  correlative  terms :  then  these  slaves  may  also  be  called  ordi- 
narii, for  they  often  had  vicarii.  See  Cic.  Verr,  i.  36:  Peeulia 
omnium  vicariique  retinentur.  Cic.  p.  Rose.  Am,  41.  The  number 
of  such  slaves  was  great,  but  here  only  a  few  will  be  mentioned. 
First  come  the  regular  artists:  architecti, /abri^  tectores,  stcUuariij 
pictores,  ecelatores,  plumarii,  topiarii  (ab  hortorum  caltara),  viridariif 
aquarii  (for  the  last  three,  see  Excursus  on  The  Gardens);  next  come 
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tymphoniaei^  ludiones,  mimi,  /unambtUi  or  BchcenobatCBf  petawrisket 
scUtatriceSf  gladicUores;  of  a  lower  grade  were  morioneSf  Jixtui  and 
/atucB,  nam  and  nance,  or  pumiliones.  Further,  those  who  took  care 
of  the  library  and  works  of  art :  d  bibliotheca,  d  ttatuis,  d  pinacoiheea^ 
and  the  numerous  class  of  literaH,  as  anagnostcRj  librarii,  which  has 
many  meanings,  notariiy  d  studiis,  d  manu  or  ab  epistoliSf  to  whom 
perhaps  appertain  the  tabeUarii.  Lastly  may  be  named  the  medieif 
with  their  different  grades.    These  will  be  treated  of  first. 

MEDICI,  CHIRURGI,  lATRALIPT^. 

It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  study  of  Medicine  attained 
to  distinction  in  Rome,  and  then  it  was  almost  exclusiyely  practised 
by  foreigners.  Pliny  (xxix.  I,  6)  relates  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  Gassius  Hemina,  the  first  Grecian  physician,  Archagathus, 
arrived  in  Rome  from  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  535. 
The  astonishment,  which  the  art  at  first  excited,  was  soon  changed 
into  distrust,  and  in  some  cases  into  ayersion.  Cato  earnestly 
warned  his  son  against  the  Greek  physicians  and  the  study  of  medi- 
cine ;  no  doubt  many  unprincipled  acts  were  committed  by  them, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  charlatanry,  at  least,  can  be  laid  to 
their  charge.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Plautus  scourges 
them  with  jokes  of  no  very  delicate  kind.    Menoechm,  t.  3 — 5 : 

Lnmbi  sedendo,  oculi  spectando,  dolent, 
Manendo  medicnm,  dam  se  ex  opere  redpiat. 
OdioflUB  tandem  vix  ab  sgrotis  Tenit. 
Ait  se  obligasse  cms  feactam  JBscuIapio, 
Apollini  autem  brachium.    Nunc  cogito, 
Utnun  me  dicam  ducere  medicnm,  an  fabrom. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  following  scenes  to  be  conrinced  that  the 
physician  in  this  play  has  been  the  original  of  all  the  pedantic  nU- 
dicina  and  charlatans  of  Molidre.  Athenseus,  xv.  666 :  cl  fifj  larpol 
firop,  ovdip  av  ^v  nSv  ypafi^rucMy  fitt>p6T€poy»  Etcu  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  the  Romans  themselyes  attended  but  little  to  the  art,  though 
it  was,  as  he  testifies,  yory  profitable  ;  but  it  was  perhaps  for  that 
reason  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  old  Romans.  Non  rem 
anHqui  damnabant,  sed  artem.  Maxims  vera  quasstum  ssss  immam 
preHo  vitoB,  reettsabant.  Pliny  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
relation  in  which  the  patient  stood  to  the  physician,  which  may  be 
well  lulled  to  our  own  times.  He  says,  after  remarking  that  the 
Romans  did  not  follow  the  science  with  so  much  advantage,  Immo 
vero  auetorUas  aUter  quam  Orcscs  sam  tractantibtu,  etiam  apud  imps^ 
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W^  expertesque  lingwB  non  e»t.    Ac  ndnui  credunt,  qiKB  ad  talutetn 
tuam  pertinenty  si  inUUiffurU,    Itaque  in  hoc  ariium  tola  evenitf  tU 
cuicunque  medicwn  m  prqfesso  statim  credcUur,     NuUa  praierea  lex 
est,  qucs  punicU  inscitianiy  capitaU  nuUiiun  exemplum  vindicUB,     Dis^ 
cunt  perieulis  nostris  et  experimenta  per  mattes  agunt,  medicoque  tan-- 
turn  hominem  oeddisse  impuniicu  summa  est.     As  the  professional 
physiciaDB,  therefore,  were  not  always  looked  upon  with  the  most 
fayourable  eyes,  the  Romans  used  to  employ  trustworihy  slares,  or 
freedmen,  as  house-physicians ;  and  careful  fathers  of  families  also 
collected  recipes  of  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  in  particular 
cases.     Thus  Gato  had  a  kind  of  recipe-book,  commentariumy  quo 
medereturfiliot  serviSf/anUliaribus.    These  slaves  were  called  medieiy 
and  mediccs  even  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.    Surgery,  as  well  as 
physic,  was  practised  by  the  medici,  as  we  may  see  from  passages  in 
Plautus ;  but  it  is  possible  that  others  were  specially  employed  in 
this  department^  and  hence  called  wdMrum  medieij  vulnerarii.    In 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  r^ular  ckirurffi  occur ;  and 
Celsus,  (lib.  tU.),  gives  as  the  qualities  requisite :  middle  age,  a 
steady  hand,  good  cyo^  &c.    About  this  time,  physic  generally  began 
to  be  divided  into  different  branches ;  doctors  for  diseases  of  the 
eye,  (ocularit,  or  medici  ab  oculis),  as  well  as  dentists,  and  others 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  any  particular  local  disorder,  are  parti- 
cularly mentioned.     Mart.  z.  56. 

The  iatrcUiptm  were  probably  at  first  doctors'  assistants,  who  took 
care  of  the  embrocaUons ;  but  in  later  times  they  appear  to  have 
formed  a  distinct  class  of  medical  men.  See  Plin  zzix.  1,  2.  The 
younger  Pliny  says,  (Ep.  z.  4^  Proximo  annOy  dominey  gravissima 
valetudifie  ad  perieuUtm  vitcB  vexatus  iatralipten  assumsL  Respect- 
ing the  tabemas  medicorum  or  medicinas  (as  fofistrtno)),  see  Heind. 
ad  Horat,  Sat,  1.  7,  3. 

A  second  important  class  of  well-educated  sUres  were  the 

LITERATI; 

of  course,  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  what  it  bean.  Plant.  Cos, 
ii.  6, 49.  Here  it  signifies  those  slares,  of  whose  literary  acquire- 
ments and  knowledge  the  master  made  use  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  giren  by  Suet,  de  lU,  Oramm, 
4 :  AppelkUio  ChrammcOieorum  Chrmca  eonsuetudms  invaiUdt ;  sed  inUio 
Ukrati  voeahantur.  He  then  gives  the  distinction  between  Uteraius 
and  literatOTy  referring  us  to  Orbilius:  nam  apud  majcrssy  cum 
/amilia  o/teu^  venalis  produceretuTt  non  temcre  quern  Uteraium  in 
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tiiulo,  9ed  lUercUorem  inscribi  tolUum  esse ;  quasi  rum  per/ectum  Uteris, 
sed  imbutum.  ProTiouBly,  howeyer,  he  giyee  the  explanation  of 
ComeliuB  Nepos  (which  differs  from  the  above).  Cornelius  quoque 
Nepos  in  UJbello,  quo  distinguit  literatum  ab  erudite,  literatos  quidem 
vulgo  appellari  ait  eos,  qui  cUiquid  dUiff enter  et  acute  sciemterque  possint 
aut  dicere  aut  scribere:  ccBterum  proprie  sie  appeUandos  poetarum 
interpreteSf  qui  a  Oroeeis  ypafifun-ucol  nomiTientur ;  eosdem  literatores 
vocit€Uos.  The  explanation  of  Orbilius  is  more  appropriate  for  the 
servi  literati. 

In  the  first  place  they  were  used  as 

ANAONOST^, 

also  called  lectores,  readers.  Men  of  polite  education  used,  when  at 
their  meals,  or  not  in  any  other  manner  mentally  occupied,  and 
eren  in  the  baths,  to  have  persons  to  read  to  them.  Thus  the 
younger  Pliny  relates  of  his  uncle,  (Ep.  iii.  6),  Super  ccenam  liber 
legebatur,  adnotabatur,  et  quidem  cursim.  Memini  quendam  ex  amusis, 
quiun  lector  qucedam  perpera/m  pronunciasset,  revocasse  et  repeti  co^ 
Bgissej  etc.  But  then :  In  secessu  solum  balinei  tempos  studiis  eximer' 
batur.  Quum  dico  balinei,  de  interioribus  loquor ;  nam  dvm  distringi- 
tur  tergiturque,  audiebat  aliquid,  aut  dictabat.  The  same  person 
says  of  himself,  (ix.  36),  Ccenanti  mihi,  si  cum  uxore,  vel  paueis,  Uber 
legitur ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  of  Atticus,  (c.  16),  Nemo  in 
convivio  ^us  aUud  dKp6afjLa  audivit,  quam  anagnosten,  Neque  unquam 
sine  aliqua  leetione  apud  eum  casnatum  est.  Martial  frequently  alludes 
to  this  habit,  and  sometimes  with  complaints ;  for  sereral  persons 
only  invited  him  to  their  tables  to  read  to  him  their  bad  comedies, 
iii.  60.  Augustus,  when  unable  to  sleep,  used  to  send  for  lectores,  or 
confabulatores.  Suet.  Aug,  78 ;  Cic.  ad  Att,  i.  12. 
All  the 

LIBRARn 

belong  to  this  class.  They  were  slaves  used  for  writing,  hence  also 
called  scriboB,  but  perfectly  distinct  from  the  scribce  pf*blicit  who  were 
liberi,  and  formed  a  separate  ordo ;  and  also  from  the  bibliopoke, 
also  called  librarii.  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic,  The  librarii  again  were 
called,  according  to  the  use  they  were  put  to,  ab  epistolis ;  a  stiidiis  ; 
a  biblioiheca;  notarU,  It  will  be  best  to  explain  these  in  the  Ex. 
cursuses  on  The  Library  and  Letter. 

Respecting  the  Pasdagogi,  see  p.  188. 

We  now  come  to  those  who  (frequently  in  no  honourable  man- 
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ner)  serred  for  amusement ;  for  instance,  at  meals,  when  the  businesB 
of  the  day  was  at  an  end,  and  every  thing  was  brought  together  that 
could  serve  for  recreation.  Of  course,  in  the  earlier  times,  such 
pleasures  wore  unknown,  and  it  was  only  after  the  war  with  AntiO'* 
chus,  (when  the  former  simplicity  yielded  generally  to  Asiatic 
luxury),  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  repast  began  to  be  heightened, 
not  only  by  refinement  in  cookery,  but  also  by  all  manner  of  shows 
and  aKpSafun-Of  by  artists  hired  for  the  occasion,  or  even  kept  among 
the  regular  retainers  of  the  family.  Livy,  xxxix.  6.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  symphoniach  the  corps  of  household  musicians,  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  whom  shows  their  general  use.  Cic.  Mil.  21 : 
Milo,  qui  nunquatn,  turn  casu  piieros  symphonuicoa  uxoris  ducebat  et 
anciUarum  greges.  Petr.  c.  33.  47,  and  Senec.  Ep,  54,  in  comissa- 
tionibus  nostris  plus  cantorum  est,  quam  in  theatris  olim  spectatorum 
/uit,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  44;  Div,  17;  Ulp.  Dig.  vii.  1.  This  is  what  the 
olitid  dKp6ana  alludes  to,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  Corne- 
lius Nepos. 

To  these  were  added,  in  later  times,  ludiones,  mtmi,  /unamhidiy 
or  schoenobatce,  petauristoft  saltatriees,  gladiatores,  and  such  like ;  all 
of  whom  are  found  in  the  house  of  Trimalchio.  They  require  no 
explanation ;  but  on  account  of  the  petaurist^je,  we  may  quote  Pe- 
tron.  53 :  Petauristarii  tatidem  venerunt :  baro  insulfissimus  cum 
scalis  constitit,  puerwnque  jussit  per  gradus  et  in  summa  parte  odaria 
saltare;  circulos  deinde  ardentes  transire  et  dentibus  amphoram  suS' 
tinere.  These  were  such  arts  as  are  practised  by  our  mountebanks. 
Accordmg  to  Mart.  (v.  12),  Linus  let  seven  or  eight  boys  stand  on 
his  arms.    Comp.  Ter.  Heeyr.  i.  ii.  26. 

The  taste  for  the  deformed  and  idiotic  moriones,/cttui  e^xid  Jatuce, 
was  still  more  strange.  The  morioncs  were  perhaps  originally 
regular  Cretins,  at  least  the  term  comprehends  not  only  absurdity 
but  deformity ;  and  Mart.  vi.  39  describes  one ;  acuto  capite  et  auru 
bus  longis,  quae  sic  moventur,  ut  solent  (uellorum.  But  their  absurdity 
was  the  chief  point ;  and  the  stupider  they  were,  the  more  valuable, 
as  affording  most  opportunity  for  laughter.     Mart.  rill.  13,  says. 

Mono  dictuB  erat:  Tiginti  milibns  eml. 
Bedde  mihi  nummos,  GargUiane:  sapit. 

Comp.  xiv.  210.  Even  in  Seneca's  house  there  was  no  lack  of  them, 
Ep.  50.  Harpcuten,  uxoris  mecs  faJtwxm  scis  hereditarium  onus  in 
domo  mea  remansisse:  ipse  enim  aversissimus  db  istis  prodigiis;  sum  si 
quomdofatuo  del^tari  volo,  non  est  mihi  longe  qucerendum :  ms  video. 
Pretty  much  on  a  par  with  those  were  the  nani  and  tioiuv,  also 
pwfMlwneSf  dwarfs,  who  were  especial  favourites  of  the  ladies. 
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Gell.  (xix.  13)  explains  yat^vg^  brevi  aique  hiMniU  eorpore  hominei 
paulwn  supra  terram  exatantes,     Stat.  SUv,  i.  6^  57 : 

Hie  aadaz  flubit  ordo  pumilonnm, 
Quos  natora  brevi  statu  peraotcw 
Nodosum  semel  in  globnm  ligayit. 

It  is  true  that  Suetonius  says  of  Augustus,  (Aug.  83X  pwnUoi  atque 
dirtortos — tU  ludibria  ncOurm  nudique  cminiB  ahhorrdxU  ;  but  still  he 
had  a  court-dwarf,  Ganopas,  the  pet  of  his  niece  Julia ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
Til.  16,  where  cases  are  mentioned  on  purpose  for  these  little  men. 
Suet.  Tib,  61.  The  nani  differed  from  the  dutorti.  Suet,  ib,  and 
Quinct.  Decl,  298;  Inst,  ii.  5.  These  monsters  used  to  learn  to 
dance  and  play  the  castanets.  Broukh.  ad  Prop,  It.  8, 48.  Later, 
they  used  to  enact  fights.  Stat.  ib.  Dio  Cass.  Ixrii.  8.  Bronxe 
statues  of  these  abortions  are  still  extant.  Gori  M^u,  Eir,  i.  76. 
They  also  occur  in  Pompeian  frescoes,  Gasaub.  ad  Stiet,  Oct,  83. 
We  must  also  reckon  here  the  Orasculi,  or  Greek  house-philoso- 
phers, if  the  usage  of  which  Boettiger  speaks,  Sab,  il.  36,  be  based 
on  good  ground,  as  in  that  case  they  would  nearly  represent  the 
Paraskas, 

Essentially  different  fh>m  these  were  the  class  called 

VULGARES, 

under  which  name  are  to  be  understood  those  who  had  one  low 
and  definite  occupation,  either  in  or  out  of  the  house.  To  this 
class  belonged,  firstly  the  ostiariua  or  janitor,  who  constantly  kept 
watch  over  the  entrance  of  the  house.  In  ancient  times,  and  often 
eren  later,  their  attendance  was  secured  by  fastening  them  with 
a  cluun  to  the  entrance.  Auct.  de  Clar,  Rhet.  3.  L.  Otaeiliua 
terviisse  dicitur,  atque  etiam  oatiariua  veteri  more  in  c<Uena /ui$se, 
Ofid,  Amor,  i.  161 : 

Janitor,  indignom,  dura  religate  catena; 

Sagittar.  de  Jamims  Vett,  xri.  19.  Later,  howerer,  he  dwelt  in  the 
eeUa  ostiaria,  Sueton.  ViteU.  16 ;  Petr.  c.  29.  The  dog  mentioned 
by  Suetonius  belonged  exclusirely  to  the  janitor;  but  besides  this, 
like  as  the  modem  porter  carries  his  staff"  of  stato^  so  did  the  osti- 
arius  appear  with  his  virga  or  arundo,  though  not  as  mere  insignia, 
but  in  case  of  need  to  repel  an  intruder.  Sen.  de  Const,  sap,  14. 
Petr.  c.  134 :  aru/ndinem  ab  osHo  rapuit,  Gf.  c.  98.  Brouckh.  ad 
Propert,  iv.  7,  21. 

The  assertion  of  WQstermann,  founded  on  TibuU.  i.  7,  76,  and 
i.  6,  61,  and  Plant.  Cure,  i.  1,  76:  (Anus  hie  solet  eubitare  custos, 
janiirix,)  that  females  also  serred  as  door-keepers,  deserves  cor- 
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rection.  In  Plautus  it  refen  to  the  bouse  of  a  leno,  who  guards  his 
tneretrices  with  a  Unct.  So  in  Appnl.  Met.  i.  p.  112,  Fotis  is  the 
only  maid  in  the  house,  and  therefore  must  open  the  house-door. 
Again,  Tibull.  (i«  7,  76)  refers  only  to  the  bolted  door. 

. . .  nunc  dkplicet  flli, 
QiuBcaDqae  i^podta  est  janoa  dura  sera. 

So  in  i.  6,  61,  the  mother  of  Delia  is  meant,  and  not  a  janUrix : 

Hsc  foribusqiie  manet  noota  me  aflSxa. 

In  a  Roman  house,  where  numberless  clients  came  to  the 
ioltUatio,  and  viri  amplissimi  met  to  conyerse,  a  janitrix  would  hare 
been  a  strange  appendage.  With  equally  little  foundation,  does 
Bdttiger,  Sab.  suppose  a  janitriz  in  the  ante-room  of  the  lady  of 
the  house.  Such  a  female  would  have  as  little  right  to  the  appel- 
lation of  janitriz,  as  the  euhieularius  to  that  of  janitor. 

Next  came  the  cubiGiUariiy  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  sitting 
and  sleeping  rooms,  and  ][yrobably  when  the  master  was  at  home 
waited  in  the  ante-chamber.  In  Suet.  Tib.  21,  and  Dom.  16,  they 
are  termed  cubieulo  prceposki.  They  also  announced  lisitors,  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  4.  Hunc  vegtri  janitores,  hunc  cvbiciUarii  diligurU ;  hune 
liberi  vestriy  hune  servt  ancUlwque  amant;  hie  eum  venit,  extra  ordinem 
vacatur ;  hie  solua  irUroducitur,  cceteri  saspe  Jrugalissimi  homines  ex- 
cluduntur.  From  whence  it  seems  clear  that  yisitors  were  admitted 
according  to  the  order  of  their  arrivaL  Cic.  ad  Att,  2.  Under  the 
emperor  there  were  special  servi  ab  oficio  admissionunif  in  addition 
to  the  cubicularii,  between  whom  and  the  velarii  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  difference. 

Even  when  they  went  abroad  without  any  pomp,  one  or  more 
slaves  were  always  in  attendance,  hence  named  pedisequi,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  serenil  inscriptions,  were  a  particular  class,  and 
every  slave  who  followed  the  master  was  not  called  by  this  name. 
S.  Gori,  de  Columb.  Liv.  Aug. ;  Com.  Nep.  Att.  13 :  Namque  in  ea 
(familia)  erantpueri  literatimmiy  anagnogtoe  optimi  et  plurinU  librariif 
ut  ne  pedigequua  quidem  quisquam  ei$etf  qui  non  utrumque  horum 
puUhrefacere  posset.  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  5 ;  Verr,  i.  86,  eircum  pedes. 
That  fashion  required  the  attendance  of  slaves,  and  exempted  the 
masters  from  the  performance  of  even  the  most  trifling  exertions, 
we  see  from  Martial  ix.  60, 22 :  €use  duos  ealiees  emit  et  ipse  tulii. 

Besides  these,  Romans  of  rank  used  a  nomenelator.  In  the 
times  of  the  Republic,  those  who  desired  to  attain  to  high  offices 
were  obliged  to  observe  many  little  attentions,  not  only  to  people 
of  distinction,  but  also  towards  the  common  dtisens.  Their  houses 
were  open  to  the  visits  of  everybody,  and  when  they  were  out  of 
doors  they  were  expected  to  remember  all  their  names,  and  to 
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say  Bomething  agreeable  to  them.  At  it  was  impossible  to  recall  at 
a  moment  the  name  and  circumstances  of  each  one,  there  were 
slaves,  whose  duty  consisted  in  remembering  the  names  of  those 
whom  they  met,  and  informing  their  master.  Gic.  Att,  ly.  1 :  ad 
urhem  ita  vent,  ut  nemo  uUiua  ordinis  homo  nomencUxtori  nottu  Juerit, 
qui  mihi  obviam  non  venerit.  Their  memory  became  a  proverb. 
Sometimes  if  his  memory  failed  him,  the  nomenclator  substituted 
some  false  name,  Senec.  Ep.  27 :  vehdtu  nomenclator,  qui  nomina 
non  reddity  nd  imponit.  In  houses  where  the  salutatio  was  nume- 
rous, a  nomenclator  was  requisite.  Sen.  Epist  19:  habebas  con- 
vivas,  quo8  e  turba  aaliUantium  nomenclator  di^fesserit.  The  nomen- 
clator  had  another  function  to  discharge  (Petron.  c.  47,  and  Plin. 
zxxii.  6,  21),  viz.  that  of  informing  the  guests  what  dishes  were 
served  up,  and  making  known  their  several  excellencies.  Gomp. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  25,  with  Heindorf  s  remarks. 

The  lectiearii  were  the  slaves  who  bore  the  lectica,  and  when  the 
custom  became  by  degrees  more  common,  they  were  important 
functionaries :  women  were  carried  in  the  city,  men  outside  of  it 
and  in  the  gestationes.  The  strongest  and  most  imposing  in  appear- 
ance were  chosen ;  Syrians,  Celts,  Germans,  and  especiaUy  Gappa- 
docians.  Sometimes  six  in  number,  at  others  eight,  lectica  hexaphoros, 
or  octaphoroB.  The  custom  is  described  by  Lucian,  Cynic,  722; 
Senec.  Ep,  31 :  turba  servorum  lecticam  per  itinera  urbana  ae 
peregrina  portantium.  For  other  passages,  see  Tit.  Popma,  de  Op. 
Serv.  in  Pol.  Thea.  iii.  1366 ;  comp.  Lips.  Elect,  i.  19;  Boettig.  Sab. 
ii.  202.  Before  the  lectica  went  anieambulonea,  in  order  to  clear  a 
road  through  a  crowd.  These  were  properly  some  of  the  class  of 
poor  clients,  and  not  slaves.  They  did  not  always  confine  them- 
selves to  the  customary  words.  Date  locum  domino  meo,  but  occa- 
sionally made  room  with  their  elbows  and  hands,  as  related  by 
Kartial,  (iii.  46),  who,  in  order  to  escape  paying  continually  the 
opera  togata,  offers  to  his  rex  his  freedman,  who  might  even  serve 
as  a  lectiearius  or  a/nteambulo*  This  led  sometimes  to  disagreeable 
collisions.  Pliny  relates  (Ep,  iii.  14)  :  Eques  Romanus  a  servo  ejus 
(Largii  Macedonis),  ut  trcmsituan  daret,  manu  leviter  admonitus 
eonverHi  se,  nee  servum,  a  quo  erai  tactus,  sed  ipsum  Macedonem  tarn 
graviter  palma  peretissit,  ut  pome  concideret.  Thus  they  went  in  the 
city,  but  on  a  journey  the  escort  was  much  greater.  The  use  of 
runners  or  outriders  is  not  peculiar  to  modem  times ;  the  Romans 
also  were  fond  of  this  species  of  display,  at  least  as  early  as  the  first 
century  after  Ghrist,  and  the  cursores,  and  Numidce,  who  ran  and 
rode  in  advance  of  the  rheda  or  <ictrruea,  are  frequently  mentioned. 
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Thus  Seneca  {Ep,  87)  says:  O  qtiam  cuperem  illi  (Gatoni)  nunc 
oceurrere  aliquem  ea  his  Trossulis  in  via  divitibxM,  curaores  et  Numi- 
das  et  multum  ante  se  pulveris  agentemi  Sen.  Ep.  126  :  Omnea  jam 
ric  peregrinanturf  ut  illos  Numidarum  proBcwrrat  equitatus,  ut  agmen 
cursorum  antecedat.  Suet.  Ner,  30 ;  Tit,  9.  Martial  (iii.  47)  says  of 
one  who  takes  with  him  from  the  city  into  the  country  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country:  Nee  Jeriatus  ibat  ante  carrucam,  8ed  tuta 
/beno  cursor  ova  portahaty  and  of  himself,  (xii.  24),  Non  rector  Lyhid 
niger  caballij  Succinctus  neque  cursor  antecedit.  Such  luxury,  how- 
ever,  was  unheard  of  in  the  times  of  the  Republic ;  for  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  figurative  speech  of  Cicero,  Verr,  v.  41.  Still 
something  like  it  is  mentioned,  Cic.  de  Rep,  i.  12 :  Pu^  nuntiavit 
venire  ad  eum  Loelium  ;  this  was  a  slave  sent  on  before  to  announce 
his  arriyal. 

We  must  here  make  mention  of  the  capsariiy  which  has  a  rariety 
of  significations,  as  capsa  itself  is  also  used  in  divers  senses.  L 
They  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  bathers,  and  placed  them 
in  the  capsa,  as  thieving  was  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  at  the 
bath.  See  the  commentators  on  Petron.  30,  Burm,  II.  The 
slaves  who  followed  the  children  to  school,  and  carried  in  a  capsa 
the  articles  required  there.  Juven.  z.  117:  Quern  aequitur  custos 
angvstas  vernulu  capsce.  They  are  mentioned  frequently  in  connex- 
ion with  the  poDdagogi.  Suet.  Ner,  36:  Constat  quosdam  cum 
pofdagogis  et  capsariis  uno  prandio  necatos.  III.  The  slaves  who 
carried  after  their  masters  the  scrinium  (capsa,  Cic  IHv,  in  Case. 
16),  in  which  sense  they  were  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  scriniariiy 
of  whom  mention  is  so  frequently  made  in  inscriptions ;  although 
under  this  appellation  may  also  be  understood  those  who  were 
custodes  scriniorum. 

The  adversitores  were  not  a  particular  class  of  slavee.  The  master 
on  arriving  at  his  destination,  for  instance  at  the  house  of  another, 
dismissed  the  pedisequi,  with  orders  to  return  and  escort  him  back. 
There  is  a  clear  passage  in  Plant.  MostelL  i.  4,  1,  where  Callida- 
matas  visits  Philolaches,  and  says  to  the  slaves  who  had  accompa- 
nied him,  Advorsum  veniri  mihi  ad  Philolachetem  tfolo  tempori; 
hence,  Phaniscus  (who  is  on  this  account  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  characters  by  the  name  of  adversitorf  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere)  says,  iv.  1,  24 :  Nunc  eo  advortum  hero  ex  plurimia 
senna.  Comp.  MenoHih.  ii.  3, 82 ;  Ter.  Adr,  i.  1, 2.  There  appears 
to  be  no  more  mention  of  the  custom  after  Terence ;  but,  in  later 
times,  the  slaves  were  retuned  in  the  house  of  the  acquaintance^ 
particularly  at  the  ecena,  when  they  to<^  chaige  of  their  master^s 
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clothes  and  soUcBf  and  stood  behind  him.     Hence  the  expression,  a 
pedibuB  pueri.   The  custom  is  clear ;  Martial,  xii.  88, 

Bib  Cotta  soleas  perdidisse  se  qaestus, 
Dam  negligentem  ducit  ad  pedes  vernain, 

and  other  passages ;  and  Seneca,  Bene/,  iii.  26,  27,  where  two 
instances  are  to  be  found  :  first,  that  of  Paulus,  who  matelloe  admo- 
verat  the  head  of  Tiberius,  which  he  wore  as  a  cameo  in  a  ring.' 
This  was  a  sufficient  offence  for  the  vestigator  Maro  to  found  an 
accusation  on;  but  the  slave  of  Paulus  had  perceived  his  intent, 
and  drew  the  ring  from  the  finger  of  his  master  (aervus  ejus,  cut 
nectebantur  insidice,  ei  ehrio  annulum  ea:traxit):  and  secondly,  the 
case  of  a  vir  ordinis  aenatorii,  who  had  spoken  against  Augustus; 
Ut  pritnum  diliurit,  servus  qui  ccgnanti  ad  pedes  steterat,  narrat,  quca 
inter  comam  ebrius  dixisset. 

We  cannot  infer  from  Cic.  in  Pis.  9,  where  the  name  occurs, 
that  they  had  regular  latemarii ;  but  it  is  evident  that  slaves  pre- 
ceded them  with  torches  or  lanthoms  as  they  went  home.  Sec  Yal. 
Max.  vi.  8,  1 ;  Juven.  iii.  286  ;  Petron.  79 ;  Suet.  Aug.  29 :  Servum 
prcelucentem. 

We  have  still  to  mention  as  slaves,  used  out  of  doors,  the  salu- 
tigeruli  pueri  of  Plant.  Aul.  iii.  5,  26,  or  nuncii,  renuncii,  Plaut. 
Trin.  ii.  1,  22,  something  like  errand-boys;  and  the  tiibellariij  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  in  the  account  of  The  Letter. 

The  names  of  the  remaining  vulgares,  who  had  fixed  household 
occupations,  either  explain  their  own  meaning,  or  will  partly  be 
described  in  the  account  of  the  various  parts  of  the  household  to 
which  they  belonged.  Among  these  were  all  those  who  provided 
for  the  wants  of  the  table,  as  pistores,  dulciarii,  coqui,  /artores, 
plaeeniarii,  tricliniarii,  with  the  tricliniarcha,  structores,  carptores 
and  scissores,  a  cyatho,  or  a  potione,  and  so  on ;  or  for  clothes  and 
ornaments,  as  vestiarii,  vestijici,  pcenularii,  a  veste,  and  ad  vestem, 
also  vestispid,  vestiplid,  db  omamentis,  custodes  auri,  omatriceSf  coS" 
metasy  tonsoresj  dniflones,  ad  unguenta,  and  others.  These  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  what  difference,  if  any,  there  was  between 
the  class  of  Vulgares  and  the 


MEDIASTINL 

In  the  fragment  of  IJlpian,  quoted  before,  they  are  connected 
with  the  Tulgares  by  a  vel,  and  not  opposed  to  them  by  an  an;  and 
the  question  is,  how  far  they  were  different  from  them.   They  occiir 
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most  frequently  in  the  famllia  rustica.  Cic.  Cku,  ii.  3,  eaxratmi  eol- 
lecttis  ex  rustids  mediastinis ;  Colom.  ii.  IS,  pasie  agrwn  ducewtorwh 
jugerum  suhigi  duohus  jtiffis  baum^  totidemque  bulmlcis  et  sex  medias- 
tinis ;  id.  i.  9,  separaiuii  sunt  vinitores  ab  aratoribuSf  iiqtie  a  medias- 
tinis. But  are  also  to  be  found  in  tho  familia  urbana.  Thus  Horace 
(Epist.  i.  14,  14)  says  to  his  yillicus,  who  was  formerly  a  medias- 
tinus  in  the  city, 

Ta  mediastinuB  tacita  prece  mra  petebas: 
Nunc  urbem  et  ladoa  et  balnea  iriUiciis  optas. 

Dig.  vii.  7,  6,  and  iv.  9,  1,  where  he  says,  CcBterum  si  quit  opera 
mediastini/ungitur,  non  continetur  (edicto,)  ut  ptUa  atriarOy  /beariif 
et  his  similes.  Whence  it  appears  that  mediastini  were  vulgares, 
but  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  used  for  all  sorts  of  common 
work,  in  the  rustica  as  day-labourers,  in  the  urbana  as  inferior 
house-slaves.  They  also  appear  to  be  alluded  to  in  Cic.  Par.  y.  2, 
Sed  ut  in  familia  qui  traciant  ista,  qui  tergunt,  qui  ungunt,  qui 
verrunt,  qui  spargunt,  non  Iionestissimum  locum  servitutis  tenent,  etc. 
The  etymology  given  by  Aero,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius, 
on  Hor.  Epist.  i.  14, 14,  qui  in  medio  stat  ad  qucevis  imperata  paratus, 
appears  not  unsuitable,  if  not  correct ;  while  the  second  etymology, 
in  media  urbe  (3ot«)  viventes,  is  absurd.  Priscian  confines  tho  name 
to  the  balneatores  who,  as  being  of  the  lowest  class  of  slaves,  might 
possibly  have  belonged  to  them.  Nonius,  ii.  673,  more  correctly 
obserYOS  that  they  are  asdium  quoque  ministri. 

The  last  class  of  slaves  that  remain  to  be  dcscribod  arc  the 


QUALES-QUALES, 

who  appear  to  be  mentioned  under  this  name  only  in  the  passage  of 
Ulpian,  before  quoted :  Utrum  ordinarius — an  vulgaris  vel  medias- 
tinus — an  qualis-qtujUis,  It  was  either  any  slave  one  pleased,  since 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  class  lower  than  the  mediastini,  or  it  was 
a  kind  of  penal  class,  qualiquali  conditions  viventes,  but  did  not  in- 
clude those  who  were  compelled  to  labour  as  vincti,  compediti,  in  the 
pistrina?,  lapiddince,  ergastula,  or  ruri;  for  these  are  named  inmiedi- 
ately  afterwards,  and  the  ergcutula  are  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Appul.  Apol.  504 :  Quiindeeim  liberi  homines  populus  est;  tot' 
idem  servi/amUia ;  totidem  vincti  ergcutulum,  Comp.  Lips.  EL  ii.  15. 
Chief  among  the  ancilkB  or  servoB  are  the  omatricest  who  were 
employed  about  the  apparel  or  ornaments,  or  in  the  toilette  of  their 
mistr^s ;  but  their  peculiar  serrices  will  be  explained  in  the  Excursus 
on  The  Female  Dress,  and  Boettiger  has  already  gone  deep  into  the 
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subject.  We  must  just  obserre,  however,  in  contradiction  to  his 
statement,  that  neither  the  co»metcB  (i.  22),  nor  the  ciniflones  (i.  144), 
were  female  slaves.     Gomp.  Heindorf.  ad  Horat.  ScU,  i.  2,  98. 

POSITION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SLAVES, 

The  way  in  which  the  Greeks  treated  their  slaTCS  was  far  more 
humane  than  among  the  Romans.  The  general  notion  ot  the 
ancients  respecting  slares  was,  that  they  were  entirely  the  property 
of  their  masters,  who  might  make  any  use  they  thought  fit  of  them, 
dispose  of  them  according  to  their  pleasure,  and,  if  they  chose^  kill 
them.  But,  in  Greece,  though  the  slaye  had  no  political  rights,  yet 
his  master  respected  his  rights  as  a  man.  So  that  Gai.  Inst.  i.  52, 
(apud  omnes  perceque  genUs  animadvertere  possumusj  dominis  in  servos 
vUcB  necisque  potestatem  esse,  et  quodcunque  per  servum  acquiritur,  id 
domino  aequiritur),  is  not  true  of  Athens,  where  the  master  could 
not  kill  his  slave.  Antiph.  de  Coede  Herod,  p.  727.  In  fact,  he  was 
prevented  from  acts  of  arbitrary  cruelty,  by  being  compelled  in  such 
cases  to  sell  the  slave.  See  Becker's  Charicles,  translated  by  Met- 
calfe, p.  277.  But  at  Rome  the  case  was  diflferent.  Throughout 
the  Republic,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  up  to  the  times  of  the 
Antonines,  the  master  held  absolute  control  over  his  slave.  He 
could  practise  the  most  cruel  barbarities  on  him,  or  even  kill  him, 
with  impunity.  So  that  slaves  were  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
pieces  of  goods,  and  tyrannical  masters  had  serious  doubts  whether 
they  should  be  considered  as  human  beings  at  all.  The  conflict 
between  more  rational  views  and  this  tyrannical  arbitrariness  is 
well  described  by  Juvenal,  vi.  218,  seq. 

Pone  crucem  serro. — Meruit  quo  crimine  serrus 
Supplidum?  quia  testis  adest?  quis  detulit?  audi, 
NulU  unquam  de  morte  hominis  cunctatio  longa  est. 
O  demensl  ita  serms  homo  est?  nil  fecerit,  esto: 
Hoc  Tolo ;  sic  jubeo ;  sit  pro  ratione  Tolontas. 

Not  less  significant  is  the  assurance  of  Trimalchio  (himself  a 
slave)  to  his  guests,  in  Petron.  71 :  Amici,  et  servi  homines  sunt,  et 
asque  unum  lactem  Hberunt,  And  although  the  slave  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  master  is  called  his  homo,  as  in  Gic.  p.  Quinct,  19, 
and  often  in  Plautus,  still  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  rights  as 
a  man.  When  therefore  Sen.  de  Clem.  i.  18,  says,  cum  in  senmrn 
omnia  liceant,  est  cUiquid,  quod  in  hominem  licere  commune  jus  vetet  ; 
this  is  an  appeal  to  reason  and  feeling,  but  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a  relation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  later 
times  first  created  by  laws  protecting  the  slave.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11. 
No  doubt  this  stem  right  was  exercised  differently  at  different 
[gal.]  10 
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times  and  in  different  famili»;  and  its  severity  alleyiated  both 
by  conscieotious  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  by  the 
usefubiess  of  the  slave;  but  it  gave  the  hard  master  an  opportunity 
of  being  cruel  with  impunity.  Hence  the  description  of  Petms 
Chrysologus,  Serm,  141,  is  certainly  true:  Q^idquid  domintu  tn- 
debUe,  trocunefe,  libeM,  nolens,  oblitiUy  cogitans,  sciens,  neacius  circa 
servum  Jecerit,  jtuitcium,  jiistUioj  lea:  est.  Altogether,  the  position 
of  the  Roman  slave  was  far  harder  than  that  of  the  Greek ;  and 
the  reserve  of  the  Roman  character  effectually  prevented  aU  ap- 
proach to  familiarity  between  master  and  slave.  Plutarch  (de  Oar^ 
nU,  IS,  iii.)  characteristically  observes  of  Piso's  slave:  Ovr»t  fup 

y€y6va<Tw  a\  dtoXvo-fcr.  In  more  ancient  times,  when  the  whole 
family,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few  house-slaves,  lived  in  closer 
bonds  of  imion,  more  intimate  familiarity  did  arise  in  spite  of 
the  mastoids  power.  The  whole  family  ate  in  common.  Plut. 
CorioL  24:  cx/xovro  noKkj  np6s  rovs  olKtrag  ciruuccif  r6T€,  Cat. 
Maj,  21.  Still  the  slaves  never  reclined  in  company  with  the  rest 
at  table ;  but  there  were  nibsellia,  benches,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
lecth  upon  which  they  sat  with  the  children  and  persons  of  lower 
degree.  The  parasites  also  contented  themselves  with  this  place. 
Plant.  Copt.  iii.  1,  11 :  Nil  morantur  jam  Laconas  imi  subsellii  vivos 
Plagipatidas.  Plant.  Stick,  iii.  32:  Hand posttdo  eqnidem  me  in  Ucto 
aceumbere.  Scis  tu  me  esse  imi  subseilii  virum.  Comp.  v.  4,  21. 
Hence  also  Terence  at  the  table  of  Goecilius,  Vit,  TeretU,:  Ad  ccenan- 
tem  cum  venisset,  diotus  est  initium  quidem  fahulce,  quod  erat  contempt 
tiore  vestitt^,  subseUio  juxta  UctuLum  residens  legisH ;  post  paucos  vero 
versus  invitaius  ut  aceumberet,  coenasse  una.  There  too  sat  the  chil. 
dren  of  Claudius  at  the  imperial  table.  Suet.  Claud,  32 :  Adhibebat 
omni  ccenm  et  liberos  suos  cum  pueris  puellisque  nobilibus,  qui  more 
veteri  ad  fulcra  lectorum  sedentes  veseerentur.  The  subsellia  are  dis- 
tinctly assigned  as  places  for  the  slaves  by  Sen.  de  TranquilL  ii.  15 : 
Non  accipiet  sapiens  contumeliam,  si  in  conyivio  regis  recwmbere  infra 
m^VMam,  veisdcjue  cum  servis  ignominiosa  ojficia  sortitis  jubebitur.  But 
this  privilege  was  soon  taken  away,  and  the  slave  was  not  allowed 
to  take  his  meals  with  his  master,  but  received  a  certain  allowance 
of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  food,  either  monthly  (menstrua),  or 
daily  (diaria  cibaria) ;  this  allowance  was  called  demensum,  Donat. 
ad  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  1,  9 :  Servi  qiuUemos  modios  aocipi^>ant  frumenii 
in  mensem,  et  id  demensum  dieebatur.  Sen.  Ep,  80,  nevertheless  says, 
aervus  est,  quinque  modios  accipit.  But  he  speaks  of  players ;  and 
Donatos  no  doubt  follows  the  role  laid  down  by  di^  who  only 
treats  of  the  fiuniliarostica.   The  slavos  of  the  fsmilla  urbana  lived 
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bettor.  Cato,  R.  R.  66,  fixes  the  allowance,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  Blare's  labours,  at  from  four  to  fire  modU  of  wheat  per  month ; 
wine  ad  lihUuni  just  after  the  vintage,  in  the  fourth  month,  1  Jiemina 
per  diem,  =  2^  cangii ;  in  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  month,  1  text.  ^  5 
cong, ;  in  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth,  3  hem.  =  1  amphpra,  nearly.  At 
the  Satiumalia  and  Compitalia,  1  cong.  to  each.  Oil,  1  geact. ;  salt, 
1  mod.  per  month ;  besides  figs,  olives,  halec,  and  vinegar.  We 
collect  from  Plaut.  Stick,  i.  2,  2,  that  this  allowance  was  given  out 
monthly : 

Vos  memlnistiB  quot  calendis  petere.  demensnm  dbum; 

Qui  minus  memiDistui,  quod  opus  dt  facto  facere  in  edibus? 

The  joke  of  the  sycophant,  who  pretended  he  had  been  in  Olym- 
pus, alludes  to  this.    Plaut.  Trin.  iv.  2,  202 : 

Charm.    Eho,  an  etiam  vidisti  Jovem? 

Stc.  Alii  dii  isse  ad  Tillam  aiebant  servis  depromtum  cibum. 

An  instance  occurs  in  the  MostdL  (i.  1,  59),  of  not  only  the  de- 
mensum  for  the  familia  rustica,  but  even  the  fodder  for  the  cattle, 
being  obtained  from  the  city.  Ervom  daturine  estis,  bubus  qiiod 
feramf  Date  ces,  si  non  est.  To  this  Tranio  replies,  Ervom  tibi 
aliquis  eras  faxo  ad  vUlam/erat.  That  a  daily  distribution  was  not 
unusual,  is  clear  from  the  expression  diaria^  Mart.  xi.  108 :  Pueri 
diaria  poseunt.     Hot,  Epist.  i.  14,  40 ;  Sat.  i.  6,  67 : 

. . .  Rogabat 
Denique  cur  unquam  fngiaset,  cui  satis  una 
Farris  libra  foret,  gracili  sic  tamqne  pusillo. 

whence  we  see  that  bad  diet  often  caused  slaves  to  abscond.  The 
slave  likewise  received  clothq^  tunica  and  sagum,  but  he  had  to  give 
up  those  he  had  cast  oflf ;  for  shoes  he  received  seidponece. 

II  the  slave  could  manage  to  spare  anything  out  of  this  allow, 
ance,  he  might  thus  acquire  a  little  property,  to  which,  it  seems,  his 
master  could  lay  no  claim.  Indeed  the  principle,  quodcunqus  per 
servtim  acquiritur  id  domino  acquiriturt  was  not  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  the  slave  could  thus  cam  a  peeulitim,  by  means  of  which  he 
often  purchased  his  freedom.     This  is  clear  from  Terent.  Phony},  i. 

1,9: 

Quod  ille  unciatim  yix  de  demenso  suo 
Snum  defrandans  genium  comparsit  miser, 
Id  ilia  uniTorsum  abripiet,  hand  existumans, 
Quanto  labore  partum. 

besides  which  the  similar  passage,  Senec.  Ep.  80 :  PeetUium  suum, 
quod  eamparaverunt  ventre /raudato,  pro  eapite  numerani.  Of  course 
the  slave  might  acquire  property  by  other  means.  In  Plautus,  the 
master  lays  no  claim  to  what  Uie  slaves  may  have  found,  or  pro'^ 
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tended  to  haye  found,  as  in  the  Rudens  and  the  AtUtUariOf  and  with 
which  the  slaTe  wishes  to  purchase  his  fireedom.  There  were  often 
rery  rich  slaves.  See  Sonec.  de  Bene/,  iii.  28,  and  Petron.  in  the 
house  of  Trimalchio.     Plin.  xxx.  10. 

The  names  of  slaves  were  partly  borrowed  from  their  native 
country,  as  Phryx,  Geta,  Paphlago,  Cappadox ;  or,  with  cruel  irony, 
from  ancient  heroes  and  kings,  as  Jason,  Achilles,  Priamus,  Midas, 
Croesus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Lucifer,  Hesperus,  Ptolemy,  Phamaces, 
Semiramis,  Arsinoe,  &c.  They  seldom  bore  the  names  of  plants, 
flowers,  herbs,  and  stones,  as  Amiantus,  Sardonyx,  &c.  Orell.  Inscr. 
2782.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  dress  of  the  slave  and 
that  of  the  humble  freeman.  Sen.  de  Clem,  i.  24:  Dicta  est  ali- 
quando  in  eenatu  wententia^  ut  servos  a  liberis  cultus  distingxterets  deinds 
apparuit,  quantum  periculum  immineret,  si  servi  nostri  nwnerare  nos 
coepissent,  Lampr.  Sev,  Alex.  27.  Tacit.  (Ann.  xiii.  25),  says,  veste 
servilii  but  this  only  means  coarse  clothing,  such  as  is  worn  by  slaves 
and  humble  persons  generally.  The  chief  portion  of  it  was  the 
tunica,  for  the  working  classes  could  make  no  use  of  the  toga. 
Hence,  in  Dial,  de  Caus,  corr.  Eloq,  7,  tunicatus  populus  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  vulgiis.  So  Hor.  Epist.  i,  7,  65,  tunicato  popello. 
The  tunica  of  the  lower  orders  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
higher  classes,  perhaps  shorter,  that  it  might  not  be  in  their  way  at 
work  (colohium).  This  opinion  is  in  nowise  invalidated  by  the 
Schol.  ad  Juv,  i.  3 ;  for  the  reading  there  is  doubtful.  Concerning 
the  livery  of  the  litter-bearers,  see  Excursus  1.  Sc.  4. 

Marriage  was  certainly  practised  among  slaves,  but  it  was  only 
a  natural  right,  and  entbrely  distinct  from  the  marriage  of  free  per- 
sons.   Hence  the  term  applied  to  it  was  contuhemium,  not  matrimo- 
ntum,  and  the  married  pair  were  called  contubemalesy  OrelL  2807. 
The  slave's  wife  was  also  called  conserva,  Orell.  2788.     The  master 
alone  decided  which  slaves  should  cohabit  with  each  other.  Col.  1. 
8 :  Qaalicunque  vUlico  contubemalis  miUier  assignanda  est.    It  was  to 
his  interest  to  see  that  they  had  a  mutual  inclination  for  each  other, 
Varr.  R,  R,  i,  17 :  Danda  opera  ut  (servi)  habeant  conjunctas  con- 
servos,  e  quibus  habeant  JUios :  eo  enim  fiunt  firmiores  et  conju/nctiores 
/undo;  not  to  mention  the  profit  he  derived  from  the  birth  of 
vemce.     The  elder  Cato  made  his  slaves  pay  so  much  for  being 
allowed  to  cohabit  with  a  female  slave,  Plut.  Cai.  Mag,  21.     Some- 
times chance  may  have  brought  contubemales  together,  Orell. 
Inscr,  2834 ;  Petron.  56 ;  Plant.  Cos.  prol.  66—74. 

The  punishments  for  the  offences  of  slaves  were  very  numerous, 
and  became  more  severe  from  the  increase  in  their  numbers,  and 
itfie  greater  difficulty  in  superintending  them,  as  they  became  more 
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and  more  Btrangen  to  the  master.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans 
agreed  in  inflicting  corporal  pumshment  on  Blayes,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  freemen.  Hence  in  a  qucBsUOf  they  were 
always  put  to  the  torture.  The  great  hardship  lay  in  the  master 
being  allowed  to  pimish  his  Blares,  just  at  his  own  caprice.  We 
shudder  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  treatment  they  receired,  often 
for  yery  trivial  misdemeanours;  but  must  not  orerlook  the  fact, 
that  they  had  become  systematically  demoralized  and  vitiated  for 
a  course  of  several  centuries,  and  that  they  composed  a  class  far 
superior  in  number  to  the  freemen,  of  excessive  cunning  and  auda- 
city, and  could  only  be  kept  in  order  by  the  most  extreme  severity. 
Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  41.  The  milder  punishments  were,  degrading  out 
of  the  familia  urbana  into  the  rustica,  and  into  the  ergagtulumt 
where  they  often  had  to  work  eatencUi  et  compedUi.     Plant.  Most,  L 

1,17: 

Aogebifl  mri  numemm,  genuB  ferratile. 

Geta  says,  Terent.  Phorm.  ii.  1, 17,  with  comic  resignation : 
O  Phndria,  incredibile  quAntam  hemm  anteeo  sapientiA. 
Meditata  mihi  sunt  omnia  mea  incommoda,  hems  si  redieiit: 
Molendam  est  in  pistrino,  Tapnlandmn,  habendum  compedes. 
Opus  mri  fiusiundum,  homm  nihil  qnidqnam  acddet  animo  novum. 

These  were  the  vincH  campede/assoreB,  so  often  mentioned,  e.  g. 
Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  1,  5 ;  Tib.  ii.  6,  26.  They  composed  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  family,  viz.  the  ergastulum.  Col.  L  8, 16 :  Ergcutti' 
lum  maneipia  vincta  eompedibus,  Juv.  viii.  180.  Those  who  might 
be  disposed  to  run  away  were  thus  secured ;  whence  the  room  was 
under  ground,  Colum.  i.  6,  3.  These  were  forbidden  under  the 
emperors,  Spart.  Hadr,  18,  but  were  never  quite  suppressed.  The 
reason  why  these  compediti,  according  to  Gate's  rules,  were  better 
fed,  was  because  they  had  harder  work,  and  could  not  procure  for 
themselves  anything  extra.  Hence  they  had  bread,  the  others 
wheat.  The  campea  was  either  a  block  of  wood  fastened  to  the  leg 
by  a  chain,  or,  more  commonly,  regular  l^-irons.  Hence  the  pro- 
verb :  CompedeSf  guas  ipse/ecU,  ipnu  ut  gettet/aber.  An  iron  collar, 
eoUare  (like  the  Greek  xXom^),  and  manacles,  montecB,  were  often 
used,  Lucil.  in  Nan,  1.  162 :  Own  manicU,  catulo,  coUarique  ut  Jugir 
Hvwn  deportem,  Flaut.  Copt,  ii.  2, 107.  Hence  in  Trin.  iv.  8, 14, 
for  oculierepidm  read  eoUieripidoB.  The  eatului  mentioned  by  Lnd- 
lius  was  also  a  fetter,  derived  probably  from  catena,  and  containing 
a  play  on  the  word  eani$.    Plant.  Owre.  v.  3, 13: 

Delioatum  ta  hodie  fisdam,  cum  catello  ut  acoubes : 

Ferreo  ego  dioo. 

And  even  ecmis^ame  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense : 

Tn  quidam  hodie  oanem  et  ftircam  ferti. 
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PauL  p.  45 :  Cattdus,  genua  quoddam  vtriculij  qui  inUrdwn  eam9  op* 
peUatur,  Beating  was  frequent,  at  one  time  with  /tuUSy  or  virg<B 
(uItmob),  hence  Jacere  cUiquem  ulmeum.  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  2»  96>  ulmi- 
triba.  Pen.  ii.  4,  7,  vlmorum  Acheruna  (i.  e.  in  cujus  tergo  morinn- 
tur  uhnen) ;  Amph,  iv.  2,  9 ;  or  with  lora :  hence  in  Plautus  regular 
lorarii:  also  with  habenoe,  Hor.  Epist,  ii.  2, 16.  Hence  Libanus,  Plaut. 
Asin,  i.  1, 21,  calls  the  pistrinum  the  treadmill,  where  the  slaree  under 
punishment  had  generally  to  perform  some  hard  labour:  /ugtiu^- 
dineSf  Jerricrepinas  itisulas,  ubi  vivos  homines  nwrtui  incursant  boves. 
Hence  arose  the  nicknames  verbero,  or  verbereum  caput.  Pen.  ii.  2, 
2,  verberea  statna ;  Capt.  r.  1,  31 ;  Pseud,  iv.  1, 7 ;  and  the  rery  com- 
mon one  mastigia.  This  punishment  was  of  such  eyery-day  occur- 
rence, that  many  did  not  fear  it,  and  even  joked  at  it.  Thus  Ohry- 
salus  says,  Bacchid.  ii.  3, 131,  si  illo  sunt  virgm  rurt,  at  mihi  est  tergum 
domi.     So  Libanus,  Asin,  ii.  2,  53  : 

Habeo  opinor  fieuniliarem  tergmn,  ne  qiuerain  foris. 

This  virtus  and  firmitudo  animi  is  very  humorously  described, 
Asin.  iii.  2,  3;  where  a  multitude  of  other  punishments  are  enu- 
merated : 

Scapulanim  confidentia,  Tirtnte  ulmomm  (?)  fireti, 
Advonam  stimulos,  lamfnan,  cmcesqae  compedoBqiie, 
Nenroa,  catenas,  carcerea,  numeUaa,  pedicas,  boias, 
Indoctorefqne  acerrimoa,  gnaroBque  nostri  tergi. 

Plautus  makes  us  acquainted  with  slave-life  on  every  side. 

Another  pimishment  was  hanging  up  by  the  hands  with  weights 
attached  to  the  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  they  received  blows, 
Plaut.  Ajsin,  ii.  2,  31.  Hence  frequeatly  penden  and  ferire  penden- 
tern,  Trin.  ii.  1, 19;  Mast.  v.  2,  45;  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  4,  42. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were  branding,  executed  upon 
the  /ugitivi  and  fures.  Letters  were  burnt  in  on  the  forehead,  to 
mark  the  crime,  and  those  who  were  thus  branded  were  termed 
literal.  Plaut.  Cos.  ii.  6,  49,  and  perhaps  alluded  to  also  in  Aul,  ii. 
4,  46 ;  trium  literarum  homo  (either  ^r,  or  one  branded  several 
times)  or  stigmosi,  Petr.  109 ;  stigmata  is  the  proper  expression  for 
these  notoi.  Also  notati,  inseripHf  Mart.  viii.  75,  2 ;  Seneo.  de  Ira^ 
iii.  3 ;  Plin.  xviii.  3, 4.  Whether  this  mark  was  a  single  F,  or  more 
letters,  is  doubtful;  nothing  can  be  decided  from  Petroniusy  103. 
The  latter  appears  more  probable,  as  there  would  otherwise  be  no 
(iUstinction  between  fur  and  Jktgitivus,  although  it  is  true  that  Cic. 
p.  Rose,  Am,  20,  says  of  the  mark  for  the  calumniatons :  Utertun 
iUamt  eui  vos  usque  eo  inimiei  estis,  ut  etiam  omnes  ealendas  oderitiSf 
ita  vehementer  ad  caput  ajfigentf  etc.  The  stigmata  remained  visible 
for  life,  and  many  who  afterwards  became  tree  and  rich  tried  to 
hide  them  with  plaBters,  splmiis.  Mart.  iL  29.     Martial  mentions  a 
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doctor,  Eros,  who  knew  how  to  efface  the  traces  of  former  brand- 
ing, X.  56,  6. 

A  rery  frequent  punishment  was  carry mg  ihejurea,  but  in  earlier 
times  it  was  only  meant  as  a  mark  of  ignominy,  Donatus  ad  Ter, 
Andr,  iii.  5,  12 :  IgnommicB  magis  quam  supplici  causa.  Pint.  Cor, 
24.  The  Jurca  was  much  of  the  form  of  a  V,  and  was  placed  orer 
the  back  of  the  neck  upon  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  hands  were 
bound  fast  to  their  thighs,  Plautus,  (Cos.  ii.  6,  37):  Tu  guidem 
hodie  eanem  et  furcam  /eras.  Corporal  punishment  in  chains  was 
a  far  severer  punishment.  Plant.  Most.  L  1,  53 ;  Li  v.  ii.  36 :  sub 
furca  cassum.  The  furca  was  also  applied  to  slaves  who  were  about 
to  be  crucified.  Patibidum  often  means  the  same  aa/krea;  though 
literally  it  was  the  transTerse  beam  of  the  cross.  Sen.  Ep,  101 : 
patibtdo  pendere  destrktum.  Plant.  Mil,  ii.  4,  7:  Credo  tibi  esse 
eundum  aettUum  extra  portam  dispessis  manibus  patibultmi  cum  habe* 
bis,  MosteU,  i.  1,  52 :  Ita  teforahunt  patibulatum.  per  vias  stimulis, 
Camifices  went  behind,  and  beat  or  goaded  the  culprit.  The  words 
extra  portum  in  Plant,  refer  to  the  custom  of  inflicting  all  suppUcia 
outside  of  the  city.  It  was  not  the  legendary  porta  MetiOf  the 
reading  of  some  in  Plaut.  Cas,  ii.  6,  2,  and  Pseud,  i.  3,  97 ;  but  the 
porta  Esquilina,  outside  of  which,  on  the  Campus  EsquUinus,  was 
the  place  of  execution,  and  general  burial-ground.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
32,  extra  portam  Esquilinam,  Suet.  Claud,  25 ;  Tacit.  Ann,  xy.  60. 
Death  by  crucifixion  was  not  uncommon.    Plaut.  Mil,  ii.  4, 19: 

Noli  minitari;  scio  erucem  fhtunun  mihi  Bepalcmm 
Ibi  mei  mi^ores  sunt  riti;  pater,  avos,  proavos,  abavos. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  slares  were  thrown  into  the  vtvarto,  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  their  conflicts  with  these  animals  are 
well  known.  A  dreadful  case  occurs  in  Cic.  p.  Clu, :  Stratonem  in 
erucem  actum  esse  exsecta  scitote  lingua.  When  the  master  was  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  slaves,  the  law  enjoined  that  all  should  be  put 
to  death.  Tacit.  Ann,  xiv.  41.  This  explains  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  12, 
after  the  murder  of  Maroellus.  Comp.  Lips,  de  Cruce,  Extra-cruel 
punishments, — ^as  hacking  off  the  hand,  especially  for  theft,  (see 
Plaut.  Epid,  i.  1, 11 ;  Bekker^s  Antiq.  Plaut.  11),  or  throwing  the 
culprits  to  be  devoured  by  the  MuramaSf  (Sen.  de  Tra,  iii.  40) — ^were 
exceptions.  Hor.  Epist,  i.  16,  47,  non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos,  Juv. 
vi.  216.  Originally,  slaves  only  suffered  this  punishment,  hence  crux 
and  servile  supplicium  meant  the  same.  The  greatest  hardship 
slaves  had  to  endure  was,  that  very  frequently,  for  trivial  errors,  or 
from  mere  caprice,  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  refined  maltreat- 
ment.   The  ladles  were  particularly  distinguished  in  this  aocom^ 
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plishment;  indeed  tiioir  maids  who  dressed  them  seldom  escaped 
from  the  toilet  without  being  beaten,  scratched,  and  torn  or  pricked 
with  needles.  See  Ovid.  Am,  i.  14, 13 ;  Art,  iH.  236 ;  Mart.  ii.  66 ; 
JuTen.  yi.  4dl : 

Disponit  crinem  laceratis  ipsa  capillis 
Nuda  h»mero  Psecas  infelix,  nudisque  mamifliff. 
Altior  hie  quare  dncioDOB?    Taurea  panit 
Continuo  flexi  crimen  fiBtciniiBqiie  capiUi. 

Boettig.  Sab,  i,  310,  323. 

But  when  treated  in  this  manner,  the  master  had  eyerything  to 
fear  from  the  yi^ngeance  of  the  slaves ;  and  the  truth  of  Ovid's 
sayfng  (Met.  xvi.  489),  sors  tibi  pemnus  rerum,  sub  pedibus  timor  esi^ 
was  frequently  exemplified.  Sen.  Ep.  47 ;  Cic.  p.  Mil.  22 :  De  servis 
nulla  qucBstio  in  dominos,  nisi  de  incestu.  Val.  Max.  vi.  8, 1.  Pliny 
relates  an  instance  of  such  revenge,  Ep,  iii.  14 :  Rem  cUrocem  Largiua 
Macedoy  vir  prcetoriusy  a  servis  suis  passus  est,  superbus  alioqui  domi- 
nus  et  sasvus,  et  qui  servisse  pcUreim  suum  parum,  immo  minimum 
meminisset.  Lavabatur  in  Villa  FormianOf  repenie  eum  servi  circum- 
iistunt ;  alius  fauces  invadity  alius  as  verberat,  alius  pectus  et  ventrem, 
a$que  etiam  {/oedum  dictu)  verenda  confundity  et  quum  exanimem  pu- 
tarenty  abjiciunt  in  Jhrvetis  pavimentUmy  ut  experxrentury  cm  viveret. 
The  wretch  lired  long  enough  to  have  what  Pliny  himself  calls  the 
solatiwn  uliumis.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  of 
the  truest  attachment  and  noble  self-sacrifice  for  the  master:  in 
the  horrors  of  the  ciyil  wars,  for  instance ;  and  Valerius  Maximus 
has,  in  a  particular  chapter  (vi.  8),  rescued  various  incidents  of  this 
description  from  oblivion.    Macrob.  Sat,  i.  II. 

We  may  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  Slaves,  by  alluding  to 
the  peculiar  relation  which  arose,  after  the  last  days  of  the  Republic, 
through  the  lascivious  love  of  beautiful  slaves,  who  became  de- 
graded into  an  instrument  of  brutal  lust  on  the  one  hand,  and  ob* 
tained  a  considerable  power  over  the  lord  and  influence  in  the 
household,  on  the  other.  Whoeyer  wishes  to  have  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  dark  side  of  slave-life,  will,  in  the  pages  of 
Martial  and  Juvenal,  and  elsewhere,  find  sufficient  proof  of  the  de- 
pravity of  the  age. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman  slaves 
were  in  the  last  state  of  d^;radation  and  demoralization.  Daily 
maltreatment,  while  it  hardened  them,  at  the  same  time  caused 
them  to  despise  and  detest  their  master. 

The  power  of  manumitting  their  slaves  was  a  right  enjoyed  by 
masters  from  the  earliest  times.   The  slave  at  once  became  a  citisen, 
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proTidod  the  manumiBsion  took  place  according  to  the  forms  of  law. 
He  afterwards  stood  almost  in  the  relation  of  client  to  his  former 
master,  and  usually  took  his  name ;  it  being  the  custom,  generall  j,  to 
adopt  the  name  of  the  Roman  by  whose  means  any  one  had  obtained 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  freedman  often  remiuned  in  his 
master's  house,  who  was  a  sort  of  patron  (patronus)  to  him ;  his 
position  now  became  rery  different,  though,  anciently,  freedmen 
were  treated  strictly,  Cic.  ad  Quint,  fr.  i.  1,4:  LibertiSf  quibus  illi 
non  multum  secus  ac  servis  imperabamt. 
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THE  RELATIONS,  FRIENDS,  AND  CLIENTS. 

THE  entire  organisation  of  a  Roman  family  was  perfect ;  and  even 
the  more  distant  members  of  it  were  united  with  the  pater- 
familias, or  head,  by  the  closest  ties. 

The  number  of  relations  was  generally  large,  and,  in  noble 
families,  the  degrees  of  affinity  were  marked  by  the  imagines,  which 
formed  a  widely-ramified  genealogical  tree.  The  legal  side  of  the 
question  will  not  here  be  entered  into.  The  ancient  reyerence 
entertained  for  the  ties  of  kindred  is  shewn  in  many  ways ;  there 
was  the  yearly  festival  of  the  Charistiaj  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  8:  Canvi- 
vium  solenney  ctii  prwter  cognatos  et  ajfines  nemo  interponebatur,  Orid. 
Fast,  ii.  616.  So  again,  the  duty  of  mourning  deceased  cognati 
and  ajffines,  and  the  interdict  against  marriage  within  these  grades ; 
and  lastly,  the  jus  osculi,  which  allowed  the  wife  to  be  kissed  by  her 
own  and  her  husband's  cognati ;  the  kiss  being  considered  symbol- 
ical of  near  relationship,  Plut.  qu.  Rom.  vi. :  (rv/i/3oXoy  Koi  Koivdwiita 
avyytvtias,     Val.  Max.  iii.  8,  6. 

The  ancient  explanations  of  this  custom  are  yarious.  Some 
refer  it  to  the  old  interdict  against  women  drinking  wine,  and  assort 
that  the  nearest  relations  sought  to  conyince  themselves  by  this 
means,  whether  the  lady  had  taken  wine  or  no.  Plut.  ib, ;  Cato  in 
Plin.  IL  N.  xiv.  13;  Gell.  x.  13;  Polyb.  vi.  2. 

After  the  relatives  came  other  friends,  whose  acquiuntance  had 
been  made  either  at  school  or  in  some  other  manner ;  and,  lastly, 
the  hospitest  or  friends  abroad,  of  whom  the  Roman  of  distinction 
could  boast  numbers,  scattered  all  over  the  world.  From  the 
earliest  times,  that  beautiful  institution  of  hospitium  prevailed  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece  (see  Charicles),  whereby  friends  were  not 
merely  bound  to  exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality,  but  also  to  afford 
help  and  protection  to  each  other  in  all  circumstances,  political  as 
well  as  private.  According  to  the  usual  opinion  (Gell.  r.  13),  the 
first  and  most  sacred  duties  were  those  towards  parents  or  wards. 
He  goes  on  to  say,  secundum  eos  proximttm  locum  clienUs  habere, — 
turn  in  tertio  loco  esse  cognatos  ajfinesque*  Masurius  autem  Sabinus 
antiquiorem  locum  kospiti  tribuit  ^tiam  dienti.  Verba  ex  eo  libro  hcec 
sunt:  in  offieiis  apud  majores  ita  observatum  est^  primum  tuiclce, 
deinde  hospiti^  ddnde  clienHf  turn  cognato,  postea  affini.  Whence  the 
relations  stood  after  the  ho9pite$.    So  Cic.  Div.  20;  Liv.  iii.  16; 
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iv.  13;  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  4.  So  Liy.  i.  46;  Cic.  p.  Flaee.  20;  Suet. 
CcBS,  73 ;  Tib,  62 ;  and  the  descendants  always  most  religiously  ob- 
seired  the  hospitium  entered  into  by  their  forefathers.  Hence  the 
so  frequent  mention  of  patemus  amicus  et  hogpes,  e.  g.  Cic.  Div,  20; 
Liy. xlii.  38 ;  Plut.  Cat,  Min,\2.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  alliances, 
it  was  usual  for  the  parties  to  interchange  tessenx  (<nffiPoka\  which 
were  preserved  by  their  posterity  as  a  mark  of  identity.  Flaut.  Pom. 
T.  1,  22;  and  r.  2,  87  where  Hanno  says: 

O  mi  hospes,  salve  multimi,  nam  mihi  tnns  pater, 

Pater  tuns  ergo,  hospes  Antidamas  fait, 

Hiec  mihi  hospitaUs  tessera  cum  illo  fuit. 

and  Agorastocles  replies : 

Ergo  hie  apnd  me  hospitimn  tibi  pnebebitor. 

cf.  Pseud,  i.  1,  63.  The  bond  could  not  be  severed  unless  by  pre- 
vious notice  given  by  one  of  the  parties,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  36 :  hospitium 
renunciat,  Tomasius,  de  Tessera  Jiospitali  in  Fabricius'  Bibliographia 
Antiq.y  p.  890. 

But  a  chief  class  in  the  Roman  domus  were  the  Clients.  The 
clientda  was  a  State-institution;  its  political  significance,  and  the 
legal  points  connected  with  it,  are  discussed  elsewhere.  All  that 
we  have  to  do  with  here,  is  its  exterior  appearance  in  the  house  of 
the  patron. 

One  of  the  client's  chief  duties  was  the  salutatio  matutinOf 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  12 :  Ojfficia  antelucana.  Early  in  the  morning  the  client 
repaired  to  the  wstibulum  of  his  patronus  (the  word  vestibulum  is 
by  some  derived  from  this  circumstance ;  see  Excurs.  L  Sc.  2),  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  Ave.  Senec.  de  Ben,  vL  34.  Directly  the 
door  was  opened,  he  entered  the  atrium,  where  he  awaited  the 
appearance  of  his  patron.  Mart.  iv.  8 : 

Prima  salntaotes  atqae  altera  continet  hora. 

ix.  100 :  et  mane  togatum  Observare  jubes  <xtria»  Hor.  Epist.  i.  6,  31 : 
Atria  servantem,    Juv.  vii.  91* 

But  this  was  done  not  by  the  clients  merely,  but  also  by  others 
who  were  far  above  that  rank.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ix.  20 :  Mane  salutcanus 
domi  bonos  viros  multoSf  qui  me  quidem  perojffieiose  et  peramanter  ob- 
servant. An,  i.  18;  Sen.  Ep,  29;  vi.  34:  In  peetore  amicus,  nan  in 
airio  qtMeriiur.  There  were  various  classes  of  visitors,  Senec.  de 
Ben,  vi.  33:  primce  et  secundoi  admissiones.  Cf.  Stuck,  Aniiq.  Conviv, 
ii.  31.  The  client  further  discharged  the  opera  togata  to  his  patron, 
by  accompanying  him  out  of  doors  as  anteambulo,  see  above;  for 
which  he  was  treated  to  refreshments  afterwards.  Sen.  Ep.  22 :  nu- 
dum latusy  incomitata  lectica,  atrium  vacuum,  and  de  Brev,  7.  This 
service,  however,  originally  performed  fh>m  motiyes  of  respect, 
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afterwards  degonoratod  into  an  opera  mercenaria.  Not  only  the 
man  of  quality,  or  who  was  beloved  and  respected,  but  also  the 
underserring,  if  a  wealthy  one,  wished  to  see  himself  everywhere 
surrounded  by  an  obsequious  host  of  courtiers  (clientum  turba^  Sen. 
Ep.  68).  Hence  numbers  of  persons  were  to  be  found  in  Rome  who 
used,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to  form  the  court,  as  it  were, 
not  of  one,  but  of  several  persons  of  wealth  and  consequence. 

It  was  their  means  of  livelihood,  Juv.  1.19:  quibus  hinc  toga, 
calceus,  hinc  est  et  panis  fumusqm  domi.  Many  came  to  Rome  from 
a  distance  in  hopes  of  obtaining  such  employment :  as  the  eauritor 
Tuccius,  ridiculed  by  Martial  iii.  7,  who  had  come  from  Spain,  and, 
upon  hearing  that  the  sportula  yielded  so  little  profit,  turned  back 
again,  at  the  Pons  Mulvius,  a  little  distance  from  Rome.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  poet  enquires  of  Gargilianus,  after  the  sportulcB 
were  done  away  with :  quid  Romce  fotcis  f  Unde  tibi  iogvXa  est  et 
/uscoB  pensio  celloe  f  These  persons  used  to  go  early  in  the  morning 
into  the  houses  of  their  domini  or  reges,  hurrying  on  from  one  to 
another,  Senec.  de  Brev.  14:  cum  per  dU^ersas  domos  meritoriam  salu- 
tationem  circumtuUrhvt.  A  disagreeable  task  this,  for  the  sake  of  a 
niggardly  sportula,  to  endure  daily  discwrsus  varioa  vcuj^imqtte  tnanef 
et  /hstus  et  ave  potentiorum  (Mart.  vii.  39),  and  to  play  the  part  of 
the  anteambulo  tumidi  regis.  Mart.  ix.  101 : 

DenariiB  tribus  invitas,  et  mane  togatnm 

Obseryare  jnbes  atria,  Basse,  tua ; 
Deinde  herere  tao  later!,  prapcedere  sellam. 

Ad  Tiduas  tecum  plus  minus  ire  decern. 

eoipp.  X.  74 ;  iii.  46.  Many,  who  received  the  saltUaHo  of  their 
clients,  performed,  in  turn,  the  part  of  scdutator  to  others,  and 
took  away  the  sportula,  Juv.  i.  99 ;  Mart.  x.  10 : 

Cum  to  laurig^eris  annum  qui  fiucibus  intras. 
Mane  salutator  limina  mille  teras. 

Mart  xii.  26 :  How  the  sportula  or  recompense  was  given,  is  not  quite 
clear.  Kretzschmar,  de  Sportulisy  Dresd.  1768.  Anciently,  the  client 
was  invited  to  dinner  by  his  patron.  Afterwards,  when  the  custom 
degenerated,  this  was  not  only  inconvenient,  but  impossible ;  hence 
a  ccma  recta,  or  distribution  of  victuab,  was  substituted :  not,  how. 
ever,  to  take  away,  as  Buttmann  supposes ;  for  in  the  only  passage 
that  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  this  supposition  (Hesych.  i.  p.  485) 
the  reading  is  doubtful.  Probably  this  food  was  doled  out  in 
baskets,  whence  the  word  sportula.  But  this  also  proving  inconve- 
nient, the  ccena  was  changed  into  money,  (r6  opti  ^iwov  dpyvpiop, 
Hesych.  t6.) ;  and  so  it  always  continued.  With  the  help  of  the 
accounts  given  by  Suetonius  and  Martial,  the  periods  of  these  alter- 
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ations  may  bo  ascertained  pretty  accurately.  Under  the  earlier 
emperors,  the  clients  were  entertained  with  a  regular  ccena,  or 
a  cold  repast,  improyiscd  for  the  occasion.  This  is  plain  from 
Mart,  (cited  below)  viii.  60.  In  Nero's  time  the  custom  arose  of 
paying  in  coin,  and  that  emperor  decreed  this  in  reference  to  the 
pubUccB  ecencB  also.  Sueton.  Ner,  16:  publiccB  eoenm  ad  tportulas 
redactcB,  Domitian  reintroduced  the  old  custom.  Suet.  Dom,  7: 
sportulas  publicas  nistulit,  revoecUa  ecenarum  rectarum  eonsuetudine. 
He  gave  sportulse,  which  in  completeness  and  elegance  equalled  the 
ccena  recta,  Mart.  viii.  50 : 

Grandia  pollicitiu  quanto  majora  dedisti! 

Promissa  est  nobis  sportula  recta  data  est. 

The  patrons  perhaps  preferred  feeding  the  clients,  for  these  gentry 
could  not  eat  dinners  in  so  many  places  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
receive  money ;  and  thus  the  number  to  be  recompensed  was  much 
smaller.     Martial,  iii.  7,  refers  to  this  time : 

Centum  miselli  jam  valete  qnadrantes 

Anteunbulonis  congiariom  lassi— 

Regis  snperbi  sportolffi  recesserunt. 

Nihil  strophamm  est:  jam  salarium  dandnm  est. 

t.  e,  since  the  money-sportula  is  done  away  with,  a  fixed  salary 

{solarium)  must  be  supplied  by  the  patron,  in  order  to  enable  his 

clients  to  live.     Before  this,  they  had  not  required  it.     The  stingy 

patron  would  give  his  clients  common  food,  while  he  ate  delicacies. 

Mart.  iii.  14,60: 

Ostrea  tu  snmis  stagno  satnrata  Lacrino, 
Samitur  inciso  mytilns  ore  mihi. 

lb.  iv.  68.     From  all  the  passages  we  gather  that  the  client  ate  the 

food  in  his  patron's  house ;  it  is  nowhere  hinted  that  he  took  it 

away  with  him.     See  also  Suet.  Dom.  4,  where  the  emperor  gives 

sportula  cum  obsonUa,  and  then  inUium  vescendi  primus  /ecUf  and 

Mart.  viii.  60: 

Vesdtnr  omnes  eqnes  tecum  popnlnsqne. 

whence  it  is  clear  that  the  food  was  eaten  there  and  then.     But, 

after  Domitian,   the  money-sportula  again   became   the   vogue; 

whence  Asc.  on  Cic.   Verr.  i.  8,  explains  sporiitlas  by  numorum 

receptaeula.    The  usual  value  of  the  sportula  was  100  quadranUSy  or 

25  asses.    Mart.  iv.  68 ;  i.  60 ;  iii.  7 ;  x.  74 ;  Juv.  i.  120 ;  although 

many  persons  gave  a  much  more  considerable  sportula,  (major  spor* 

tula,  viii.  42.)     So  Mart.  ix.  101. 

Denariis  tribns  invitas,  et  mane  togatnm 

Observare  jubes  atria,  Basse,  tna. 

X.  27: 

Et  tna  trioenot  largitnr  sportula  nnmmos. 
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This  was,  according  to  the  old  value,  300  qtiadrantes,  or  7^  denarii^ 

comp.  xii.  26.     The  sportula  was  doled  out  in  the  vestibalum  or 

atrium,  JuY.  1.  100 : 

. . .  Nnnc  sportula  primo 
Limine  parra  sedet,  turbffi  rapienda  togatie. 

and  fetched  away  in  the  evening  by  those  who  had  in  the  morning 
paid  the  rex  their  opera  togata.  Mart.  x.  70, 13  : 

Balnea  post  decimam  lasso  centumque  petuntur 

Quadrantes. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  of  coena,  Mart.  x.  27 ;  Juv.  iii.  249.  When 
therefore  Juvenal  says,  (i.  128) : 

Ipse  dies  pulcro  distingaitar  ordine  rerum 

Sportula,  deinde  fomm,  etc, 

this  is  an  exception,  and  perhaps  effectum  pro  efficiente.  In  short, 
there  is  much  that  is  peculiar  in  Juv.  i.  117,  e.  g,  the  ladies,  there, 
fetch  the  sportula  in  a  lectica,  which  is  elsewhere  unheard  of. 
Whether,  however,  as  Buttmann  supposes,  this  money  was  actually 
doled  out  in  little  baskets,  sportellce,  is  very  dubious ;  and  probably 
it  was  only  the  name  of  the  ancient  custom,  that  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  distribution  of  money.  But  it  seems  certain,  that  as 
soon  as  the  salutatio  had  been  omitted,  or  the  other  duties  of  the 
client  neglected,  the  sportula  also  ceased  to  be  forthcoming.  In 
Mart.  ix.  86,  the  client  is  not  admitted : 

Non  vacat  aut  dormit,  dictum  bis  terque  re  verso. 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  4 ;   Mart.  ix.  86. 

If  the  client  omitted  his  oficuh  not  from  his  own  fault,  but  be- 
cause his  patron  was  ill,  he  still  got  no  sportula :  Mart.  iv.  25.  From 
which  passage  we  learn,  that  some  patrons  did  not  dole  out  the 
sportula  daily,  but  only  on  fixed  days.  Others  again  gave  the 
sportula  more  or  less  firequently,  according  to  the  wants  of  their 
client,  or  the  amount  of  service  done  ;  but  he  never  came,  except 
by  invitation,  as  is  clear  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  invitare. 
At  family  festivals,  as  e.  g,  at  marriages,  the  sportula  was  regularly 
and  generally  distributed.  Appul.  ApoL  p.  416,  where  the  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  country,  ne  eives  denuo  ad  sportulas  convo^ 
larenU  This  wedding-sportula  continued  in  vogue  till  the  latest 
times,  and  consisted  of  a  piece  of  gold  to  each.  Symmach.  Ep,  iv. 
55;  ix.  97.  The  sportula  on  the  day  of  assuming  the  togavirilis  is 
mentioned  by  Appul.  ib, ;  and  Plin.  Ep,  x.  117,  where  other  feast-days 
are  recorded. 


EXCURSUS  I.     SCENE  II* 


THE  ROMAN  HOUSE. 

ONE  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  investigation  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  Roman  antiquities  which  bear  on  domestic  life, 
is  the  discussion  on  the  several  divisions  of  the  house,  their  position 
and  relation  to  each  other.  We  might  fancy,  after  all  the  excava- 
tions in  Herculaneum,  and  more  especially  in  Pompeii,  where  the 
buildings  have  been  laid  open  to  our  view,  that  the  greatest  light 
would  have  been  thrown  on  this  point ;  but  we  should  greatly  err, 
were  we  to  take  the  houses  in  the  latter  city  as  a  criterion  of  the 
regular  Roman  house.  It  is  true  that  they  have  much  similarity ; 
indeed,  the  habitations  of  antiquity  generally  were  by  no  means  so 
various  in  their  arrangements  as  are  those  of  our  own  times ;  for  the 
situation  and  disposition  of  certain  parts  were  alike  in  all.  Still 
there  were  many  parts  belonging  to  a  large  Roman  mansion  which 
those  living  in  provincial  towns  did  not  require ;  and  thus,  from  its 
being  supposed  that  these  remains  present  a  true  picture,  though  on 
a  small  scale,  of  what  the  others  were,  additional  error  has  crept 
into  the  matter. 

[Becker  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that  no  house  in  Pompeii 
presents  us  with  the  plan  of  a  regular  Roman  house,  and  that  the 
most  essential,  and  in  fact  the  characteristic,  parts  of  a  Roman  do- 
mu8  were  not  to  be  found  in  that  city;  inasmuch  as  these  were 
required  by  the  Roman  of  quality  only,  and  quite  imnecessary  for 
the  middle  classes,  or  citizens  of  the  country-towns.  In  opposition 
to  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  even  in  the  municipiOf  there 
were  houses  not  much  inferior  to  a  great  Roman  house,  e.  g.  the 
houses  of  the  Faun,  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  of  Pansa,  at  Pompeii ; 
besides  several  in  Herculaneimi,  where  every  thing* was  on  a  larger 
scale  than  at  Pompeii.  Further,  those  parts  only  can  be  termed 
essential  which  are  common  to  all  dwellings  of  the  citizens,  viz. 
atrium,  tablinumf  fauces^  cavwitx  cedium,  peristylium;  and  in  these 
respects  the  Pompeian  houses  are  just  like  the  grand  palaces  of 
Rome,  although  on  a  smaller  scale.    Doubtless,  at  Rome,  there 


*  In  the  Excarsnsea  to  the  first 
Scene  it  was  found  impossible  to  se- 
parate accorately  the  old  and  new 
matter,  as  they  were  so  much  mixed 


up  together.  Henceforward  all  new 
matter  will  be  included  in  brackets. 
Otrman.  Editor, 
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were  also  many  saloons  besides,  as  Pinacothecce,  Btbliothecm,  and  so 
forth;  but  none  of  these  are  essential  parts  of  the  house.  What 
led  Becker  to  make  the  above  assertion,  was  his  notion  about  the 
difference  of  the  Atria  and  Cavoedia,  Not  finding  at  Pompeii  any 
Atria  to  his  mind,  he  at  once  pronounced  the  houses  there  unlike 
those  at  Rome ;  and  thus  the  most  important  results  were  lost  to 
him,  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ; 
since,  without  them,  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  position  of  the  taldinum 
and  theyaiKja.] 

Besides,  no  ancient  author  has  given  us  a  regular  account  or  plan 
of  a  Roman  residence.  Our  chief  sources  of  infonnation  are  Vitru- 
vius,  vi.,  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  isolated  passages  in 
Varro,  Gcllius,  Festus,  Plautus,  Cicero,  Sencca,Pctroniu8,  &c.  But 
Vitruvius  instructs  us  only  how  and  in  what  proportions  to  build  a 
house ;  the  position  and  use  of  the  individual  parts  could  not  in  his 
day  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt.  How  therefore  could  it  ever 
have  occurred  to  him  to  enter  into  any  explanation  on  the  subject? 
Pliny  again,  ii.  17,  and  v.  6,  does  not  describe  a  damiu  urbana,  but 
two  villas ;  although  the  plan  of  one  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be 
materially  different  from  that  of  a  regular  house.  Wo  must  endea- 
vour then,  by  combining  the  scattered  notices  on  the  subject,  to 
throw  some  light  on  it,  and  lay  down  a  plan  of  a  Roman  house 
accordingly. 

INSULA. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  this  discussion  about  the  Roman 
habitation,  we  refer  only  to  the  regular  domtu — ^ihe  cedes  privatce. 
The  ineulm,  or  lodging-houses,  which  were  several  stories  high,  and 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  several  families  and  ungle  individu- 
als, must  necessarily  have  been  built  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner, and  doubtless  with  no  less  variety  of  plans  than  ours.  [The 
large  ones  had  several  courts  and  entrances.  Fest.  p.  371.  They 
were  also  very  high,  and  lightly  built  Yitruv.  ii.  8.]  Probably  the 
word  itmUa  meant  not  only  one  separate  house,  but  also  a  number 
of  adjoining  houses,  (generally  lodging-houses),  encircled  by  a  street, 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  111.  This  second  meaning  was  the  most  common, 
Cic.  p.  Ccel,  7,  where  Cnlius  inhabited  only  a  part  of  the  intula. 
The  building  was  under  the  care  of  an  inmlarius,  who  had  to  let 
the  apartments  for  his  master.  Afterwards,  every  separate  lodging- 
house  was  called  insula.  And  tlds  is  the  reason  why  there  were  so 
many  insulss  and  so  few  domus  in  Borne ;  vis.  above  44000  insulss, 
and  about  1780  domus.  Suet.  Ner,  38.    Niebuhr,  on  this  subject. 
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cites  Dionys.  z.  32.     [PreUer's  work  on  the  Roman  insuks  is  the 
best.] 

PARTS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

In  describing  the  Roman  domus,  the  house  of  one  of  the  higher 
sort  of  citizens,  we  shall  treat  in  the  first  place  of  such  parts  as  had 
their  situations  fixed  and  always  the  same,  and  formed  the  skele- 
ton, so  to  speak,  to  which  the  other  parts  were  appended.  These 
were  the  vestibulumf  ostium  {BvpaptlopX  atrium,  aUxy  cavum  cediumf 
tablinum,  /aucea,  peristylium. 


VESTIBULUM. 

It  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  the  vestibultmi  can  with  pro- 
priety be  inserted  amongst  the  diyisions  of  the  house,  as  it  was 
strictly  no  kind  of  building.  Still  it  appertained  to  the  area  of  the 
house,  and  has  besides  often  been  sought  for  in  the  house  itself. 
Even  Marini  (Tab.  cri.)  has  marked  the  regular  entrance-hall  within 
the  house  as  the  vestibulum  I  In  the  plan  given  by  Stratico  after 
Newton  something  else  appears  to  be  meant,  yet  there  also  it  is  a 
space  closed  in  on  all  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  Rode,  Stieglitz, 
and  Hirt,  have  placed  it  before  the  house ;  but  the  front  of  the 
house  formed  a  straight  line,  and  the  vestibulum  lies  before  ity 
covered  by  a  roof  sustained  by  pillars ;  a  vacant  space  is  thus  left 
on  each  side  of  it,  in  front  of  the  house,  with  which  nobody  knows 
what  to  do.  This  notion  of  the  matter  therefore  appears  com- 
pletely wrong.  [Zumpt  tries  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions, 
thus  far,  that  he  takes  the  vestibulum  to  be  partly  the  space  before 
the  house,  partly  the  passage  between  the  two  walls  from  the  house- 
door  to  the  atrium.  It  is  plain,  that  the  vestibulum  lay  before  the 
atrium,  and  formed  the  first  part  of  the  house,  from  Quinct.  Inst, 
11.  2,  20 :  Primum  tensum  vestibule  qu€ui  assignant,  secundum  cOrio ; 
or  ix.  4, 10,  where  the  ear  is  compared  with  the  vestibulum ;  or  Oic. 
Verr,  v.  QQ^  where  Italy  is  called  vesHhulum  Sicilim,] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term 
vestibulum,  according  to  Gellius  and  Macrobius ;  for  the  former  says 
(xvi.  5) :  Anittiadverti  quosdam  haudquaquam  indoctos  viros  optnorf, 
vestibulum  esse  partem  domus  priorem^  quam  vulgus  atrium  voeat, 
C,  CceeiUus  Oallusy  in  Ubro  De  significatione  verborum  quce  ad  jus 
civile  pertinent,  secundo  vestibulum  esse  dicit  nan  in  ipsis  asdibus  neque 
partem  cedium,  sed  locum  ante  januam  domus  vacuum,  per  quern  a  via 
aditus  accesmsqae  ad  cedes  est,  cum  dextra  et  sinistra  inter  januam 
teetaque,  quos  sunt  vice  juncta,  sptitium  relinquitur,  atque  ipsa  j<mu€^ 
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procul  a  via  est,  area  vacanii  iniersita.  Hence  the  yestibulimiy  in- 
stead of  projecting  before  the  front,  receded,  and  was  a  vacant  space 
towards  the  street  and  before  the  house,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  middle  main  building  where  the  janua  was,  and  by  the  two 
wings  projecting  into  the  street,  tecta,  quos  sunt  vice  juiicta,  Dextra 
et  sinistra  are  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  janua,  [Yet  this 
description  refers  also  to  those  houses  which  had  not,  it  is  true,  two 
projecting  wings,  but  the  house-door  of  which  retired  a  few  paces 
inwards,  so  that  a  small  space  was  thus  made  in  front,  as  in  the 
house  of  Pansa,  of  the  Faun,  the  Centaur,  and  others  in  Pompeii.] 
Macrobius  says  the  same,  but  more  concisely:  Ipsa  enim  janua  pro^ 
cul  a  via  fiebat,  area  iniersita^  quoe  vacaret.  Sat.  yi.  8 ;  [and  Varro, 
L.  L.  vii.  81 :  Ideo  qui  exit  m  vestibulumy  quod  est  ante  domum,  pro- 
dire  et  procedere  dicitur.  It  is  eyident  from  many  other  passages, 
that  the  grammarian's  explanation  of  the  yestibulum  is  quite  right.] 
Comp.  Plautus  Most,  iii.  2,  132.  Cic.  p,  Caic.  12 :  Si  te  non  modo 
limine^  sed  primo  aditu  vestiMoque  prohibuerint.  lb.  13 ;  p.  Mil.  27: 
Ut  sororem  non  modo  vestHnUo  privaret,  sed  omni  aditu  et  limine, 
De  Or.  i.  46;  ad  Att.  ly.  3 ;  Colum.  yiil.  3,  8.  Those  passages,  too, 
which  speak  of  the  ornamenting  of  the  yestibulum,  are  to  the  same 
point.     So  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28 ;  Plin.  xxxy.  2 ;  [Vh^.  JEn,  ii.  604 : 

Barbarico  postes  anro  spoliisque  superbi.] 

Besides  the  «po^ta,  there  were  equestrian  statues  and  qiAodrigce  in  the 
yestibulum.    Juy.  yii.  125 : 

. . .  ciUTOB  afe'neufl,  alti 
Quadryuges  in  Testibulis,  atque  ipse  feroci 
Bellatore  sedens. 

[Virg.  uEn,  yii.  177 : 

Qmnetiam  yetemm  effigies  ex  ordine  renun 
Yestibulo  adstabant 

where  Larsch  explains  vestibulo  adstabant  by,  '*  They  stood  in  the 
atrium  towards  the  yestibulum."  But  this  interpretation  is  opposed 
both  to  the  passages  aboye  cited,  as  well  as  to  grammar. 

In  the  yestibule  of  Nero's  house  stood  a  Colostuty  120  feet  high, 
long  arcades,  and  a  great  basin,  maris  instary  surrounded  by  tiie 
wings  of  the  palace,  Sueton.  Ner,  31 :  dreumseptium  csdificiis.  So 
Col.  42,  stetitque  in  vestibulo  cedium, ;  and  Ve^Ms,  25.] 

The  aboTe  important  testimonies  are  not  to  be  controTertcd  by 
single  passages,  where  the  word  yestibulum  is  either  used  metapho- 
rically or  incorrectly,  and  which  haye  given  rise  to  the  absurd 
notion  that  it  means  the  entrance  itself,  or  the  first  room  in  the 
house.    [Thus  Virgil,  by  a  poetical  license,  uses  yestibulam  of  the 
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place  for  the  doors,  and  for  the  porter,  who  was  just  behind  the 
door.     jEn,  ii.  469: 

Vestibalam  ante  ipsam  primoque  in  limine  Pyrrhns. 

Or  Ti.  273,  and  674 : 

. . .  cemis,  cnstodia  quails 
Vestibalo  sedeat,  facies  quae  limina  senret; 

where  the  yestibulum  first  becomes  Tisible  after  the  door  is  opened. 
hiry  (t.  41)  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says  that  the  aged  men  sat 
medio  cediumy  and  then  in  oedium  vestibulis^  (unless,  perhaps,  by  me- 
dio cedixim  ho  means  the  space  between  the  two  wings,  i.  e.  the  yesti- 
bulum.) That  he  was  well  aware  what  the  yestibulum  was,  is  clear 
from  ii.  48  and  49.  Lastly,  Suet.  (Oct.  100)  appears  incorrect, 
where  he  says  of  the  corpse  of  Augustus,  eqiiester  ordo  atiscepitj  urbi- 
que  intulit  <Uque  in  vesiibulo  coUocavit;  for  the  proper  place  for 
corpses  was  the  atrium.  Still,  no  more  is  said  than  that  the  corpse 
was  set  down,  not  that  it  was  allowed  to  remain  there.]  The  only 
correct  supposition,  therefore,  is  that  the  yestibulum  was  a  free 
space,  generally  uncoyered,  before  the  house-door.  See  the  two 
Plans.  At  all  eyents,  certain  portions  only  of  it  were  coyered  in,  as 
when  arcades  projected  oyer  the  yestibulum ;  as  in  Sueton.  iVm>,  31, 
and  in  the  house  of  the  four  mosaic  pillars  at  Pompeii,  and  at  Her- 
culaneum.  But  this  was  a  luxury  belonging  to  a  later  period.  No 
more  was  there  any  lattice,  separating  the  yestibulum  from  the 
street,  at  least  not  originally.  Cic.  ad  AtL  3,  does  not  prove  any 
thing.  Vitruyius  giyes  no  directions  about  the  vestibulum,  though 
he  mentions  it  twice,  c.  5,  (8),  as  an  essential  part  of  houses  of 
persons  of  quality ;  but  he  says  that  for  people  ^i  communi  aunt 
fortunoy  magnifica  vestUmla  are  not  necessary.  No  yestibulum  of 
this  kind  has  hitherto  been  discoyered  in  Pompeii. 

On  the  uncertain  etymology  of  the  word,  (according  to  Sulpicius 
Apollinaris,  from  voe  and  stabiUmn  =  lata  stdfnUatio),  see  Gellius  and 
Macrobius,  above  mentioned.  From  Vesta,  Ovid  Fcui.  Ti.  303.  [quod 
januam  vestiat  according  to  Servius  ad  Virg,  ii.  469 ;  Nonius,  t6. :  non 
stabulum,  quod  nuUus  Ulic  stet^  (as  vesanuSf  i.  e.  non  8anu$.)]  Comp. 
Isidor.  Orig,  xv.  7.  Yestibulum  comes  from  vestarcy  in  the  same 
manner  as  prostibulttm  from  prostare,  yet  the  meaning  lies  only  in 
the  particle  ve.  Originally,  this  seems  to  have  jneant  outside  or 
beyond,  like,  in  some  cases,  the  Greek  wapa ;  thus  vecors  is  the  same 
as  excorSi  napaxf^piaVf  and  so  also  vesanus.  So  vegrandis,  that  which 
is  of  a  larger  size  than  usual ;  and  it  can  be  easily  conceived  how 
the  particle  could  thus  have  had  sometimes  a  strengthening,  some- 
times a  negative,  moaning.   Comp.  Heind.  Hor.  Sot.  i.  2, 129,  where 
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vepaUida  signifies  'more  than  usually  pale/  It  is  quite  eyidont  how 
excellently  this  meaning  suits  yestibulum. 


OSTIUM. 

The  name  ostium  denotes  the  entrance  of  the  house,  [VitruT.  in 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  43 ;  Isidor.  xv.  7,]  and  is  therefore  syno- 
nymous with  janua,  fores.  [Properly  speaking,  the  chief  entrance 
only  was  called  janua.  Hence  Gic.  p.  Red.  in  Sen.  60 :  Non  janua 
receptisy  sed  pseudothyro  irUromissis,^  Cic.  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  27.  This 
entrance  was  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  house  [and  sometimes  has 
several  steps ;  Sen.  Ep.  84.  So  in  the  Palatium,  Suet.  Ner.  8 ;  Tac. 
Hist.  i.  29 ;  Dio.  Cass.  IxyiiL  5  ;  and  in  many  Pompoian  houses.]  The 
separate  parts  of  it  are  limen  in/erum  et  superum.  Plaut.  Merc.  t. 
1, 1.  [Nov.  in  Non.  iv.  278;  Isidor.  xv.  7;  Plin.  xxxvi.  14,  21,  in 
limine  ipso  quod  foribus  imponebat.  The  threshold  was  of  stone ; 
among  the  poor  often  of  wood.  The  carved  garnishing  set  on  the 
door-posts  (antepagmenta)  always  of  wood,  antepagmenta  aJtAegnea. 
Paul.  Diac  p.  8 ;  Vitruv.  iv.  6.  In  many  houses  at  Pompeii  there 
are  depressions  visible  on  the  threshold  round  the  post^  into  which 
the  antepagmenta  were  fixed.  The  two  column-shaped  projections 
in  the  ostium,  against  which  the  postes  and  limina  rested,  were 
called  antces  which  name  further  signifies  every  comer- column 
(and  consequently  the  columns  or  pillars  standing  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  before  the  ostium,  as  in  the  house  of  the  Yesto;,  &c. 
The  lamps  also  in  Passerat.  Lucemasfict.  iii.  4 ;  Isidor.  xv.  7 :  quia 
ante  stant  vel  quia  ante  ecu  accedimiu  prituqtMm  domum  itigredia- 
mur).  Paul.  Diac.  explains  them  as  latera  ostiorum;  on  which  pas« 
sage  Genelli  is  quite  in  error.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Oeorg.  ii.  417,  eminentes 
lapides,  vel  columnm  ultimas.  Non.  i.  124,  quadras  columnm.  Vitruv. 
ni.  1. ;  IV.  4.  J 

The  Romans  had  a  beautiful  custom  of  saluting  the  person  who 
entered,  by  a  salvey  drawn  in  mosaic  upon  the  lower  threshold,  as  wo 
see  from  those  found  at  Pompeii.  Over  the  door,  tuper  limen^  they 
suspended  a  bird  that  had  been  taught  to  give  this  salutation, 
Petron.  28.  In  Trimalchio's  house  there  was  much  that  would  not 
be  found  elsewhere,  but  the  pica  salutatrix  is  mentioned  by  Mart, 
vii.  87,  and  xiv.  76,  and  the  parrots  were  especially  taught  to  say 
Xaipc.  Pors.  Prol.  8. 

The  postes  (properly  signifying  door-posts,  frequently  used  by 
the  poets  for  the  door  itself,  and  even  for  valvce.  See  Gesn.  ad  Claud, 
de  rapt.  Pros.  liL  147),  were  made  of  marble  or  curiously  carved 
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wood  [Stat.  Silv,  i.  3,  35,  Mauros  pastes]  (Plaut.  Most,  iii.  2, 133), 
inlaid  with  tortoise- Bhcll,  like  the  postes  and  Talvse.  The  Talvie 
were  adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  bullm  (Plaut.  Ann.  IL  4,  20;  Cic. 
Verr.  W.  56),  and  used  in  ancient  times  to  open  inwards  in  priyate 
houses,  whilst  in  public  buildings  they  opened  outwards;  a  privilege 
granted  only  to  men  of  especial  merit,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  See 
Plut.  Poplic,  20 ;  Dion.  Hal.  ▼.  39 ;  Plin.  xxxyi.  15,  24.  Fea  erro- 
neously supposes  that  in  later  times  this  distinction  was  not  obserrcd. 
The  tabemce,  however,  opened  both  inwards  and  outwards.  The 
distinction  drawn,  Isid.  Orig,  ty,  7, /ores  dicuntur,  quxBforas;  valvce, 
qucB  intus  revolvuntur,  is  by  no  means  confirmed  by  custom ;  for  the 
doors  of  the  temples  opened  outwards,  and  yet  Cicero  calls  them 
valvas  [Cic.  Verr,  i.  23 ;  iv.  43 ;]  the  doors  of  dwelling-houses  inwards, 
and  yet  they  are  always  called  fores.  Comp.  Sagitt.  de  Jan.  Vett, 
[Sery.  ad  uEn.  i.  453 :  Volvos  sunt  quas  revolvuntur  et  se  vdant.  The 
TalTffi  consbted  of  several  parts,  fastened  together  by  metal  bands. 
They  were  used  in  rooms  which  were  lighted  through  the  door  only, 
and  required  much  light,  as  in  the  tablinum  and  large  tabemee ;  see 
the  Tablinum,  p.  254,  and  the  following  Excursus.] 

The  door  did  not  hang  on  hinges  as  with  us,  but  was  provided 
with  wedge-shaped  pins,  which  fitted  into  a  hollow  in  the  upper  and 
lower  threshold  (limen  superum  et  m/eruni),  or  moved  in  bronze  or 
If  PA  rings.  Plin.  xvi.  40,  77.  This  was  the  case  not  only  in  the 
larger  house-doors,  but  also  in  those  of  the  inner  chambers  there 
were  similar  pegs  (scapi  cardinales,  Vitruv.  iy.  6,  4,)  on  the  folding- 
doors,  and  the  cavities  or  rings  were  on  the  threshold,  or  on  the  side- 
posts.  Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  49.  This  is  also  evident  from  remains  at 
Pompeii. 

The  door  was  closed  during  the  day,  but  not  generally  fSsstened : 
and  in  Plautus  the  strangers  who  knock,  do  so  only  for  the  sake  of 
propriety ;  nobody,  whether  lord  or  slave,  knocks  at  his  own  door, 
not  even  Dorippa  and  Syra,  who  arrive  unexpectedly  from  the 
country,  Merc,  iv.  1.  Neither  does  Stichus,  SHeh,  Iii.  I,  or  Mnesi- 
lochus,  Bacch,  iii.  4.  Theuropides,  Most,  ii.  2, 14,  wonders  at  find- 
ing the  door  fastened ;  as  does  Dinacium  also,  Stick.  IL  1,  36;  and 
therefore  Alcesimarchus  has  to  ^ve  particular  orders  for  these  doors 
to  be  fastened.  Cist,  iii.  18.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bells,  tintinna- 
hula,  were  used,  as  a  signal  to  a  confused  crowd,  or  to  collect  peojile 
together.  On  their  use  in  the  baths,  see  Excurs.  to  the .  Seventh 
Scene.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  there  were  bells  at  the  house- 
doors.  The  passage,  Sueton.  Aug,  91,  is  no  durect  evidence,  and 
the  examples  adduced  by  Casaubon,  from  Dio  Cass,  and  Lucian^ 
only  say  Uiat  the  family  were  awakenied  or  collected  by  the  sound 
[gal]  11 
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of  a  bclL  As  a  janitor  was  generally  at  the  house-door,  there  was 
the  less  need  of  such  a  signal,  and  most  probably  only  the  metal 
knocker  or  ring,  called  by  the  Greeks  Kopamj^  K6pa(f  p6nTpovy  was 
made  use  of.  [It  is  plainly  seen  on  a  lamp,  representing  the  fold- 
ing-door of  a  tomb  in  Passer.  Lucem  FictU.\\i,4S,  On  the  fastening 
of  the  door,  see  the  special  Excursus.  The  doors  were  seldom 
adapted  for  driving  in  at,  as  it  was  not  usual  to  drire  in  the  city. 
The  postica  or  small  back-door,  opening  into  a  side  street  {angipor- 
tus)  was  Tory  common,  Non.  ill.  158 ;  Plant.  Stick,  iii.  1,  40 : 

...est  etiam  hie  ostiam 
Aliad  posticum  nostrarum  harunce  aedium. 

Hor.^;>.  i.  6,31.] 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  mention  is  made  anywhere  of  an 
entrance-hall,  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  house  without  one. 
VitruY.  yi.  7»  speaks  only  of  the  hall  of  a  Greek  house,  which  he 
says  Greece  Bvpaptiov  appellcUur,  He  does  not  mention  one  in  a 
Roman  house.  Yet  Plutarch,  Qu.  Rom,  111,  says  eV  r^  &vpS>vi  rrjs 
oijciar,  talking  of  the  house  of  the  flamen  dialis.  Moreover,  the  house 
must  have  had  a  hall,  since  immediately  behind  the  door  was  the 
eella  otftiariiy  or  janitoris.  Suet.  Vit,  16 ;  Petron.  29.  Hero  was  the 
dog  with  the  warning  Cave  canem:  sometimes  a  painted  dog,  as 
Petronius  relates.  Such  an  one  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
See  Mtis,  Barb.  ii.  66 ;  Gell,  Pampeian,  i.  142.  Hence  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  space,  probably  not  a  very  large  one,  between  the 
outer  door  and  the  janua  interior^  was  included  under  the  name  of 
ostium.  [Isid.  xv.  7,  castera  intra  januam  ottia  vocantur.  In  this  space 
there  were  holes  to  drain  off  the  rain-water;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  interior  of  the  house  was  mostly  built  sloping.  Forcell. 
Lexic.  s.  V,  eolluviariwn,] 

ATRIUM. 

The  most  important  question  in  onr  examination  of  the  Roman 
house  is,  as  to  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  atrium ;  and  upon 
the  reply  to  it  depends  the  correctness  of  the  whole  description,  as 
any  error  in  it  must  give  a  fiilse  plan  of  the  building ;  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  most  of  the  other  divisions  depend  upon  the  situation 
and  nature  of  the  atrium.  On  this  point  there  exist  two  different 
opinions. 

The  most  common  idea  is,  that  it  is  only  another  appellation  of 
the  inner  conrt,  oatmm  oedium,  Schneidea:^B  does  not  materially 
diffisr — that  the  eavum  sDdium  denotes  the  whole  interior  space, 
and* atrium  its  oorered  portions;  whilst  Maiois  nndentands  by 
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atrium  the  whole,  and  by  cavuin  allium  the  imcovered  space.  The 
guppositioB  that  they  were  identical  is  chiefly  based  on  improperly 
explained  passages  in  Yarro  and  Vitruvius,  and  on  the  notion  that 
the  houses  of  Pompeii  must  necessarily  haye  had  regular  atria. 
The  chief  passage,  the  palladium  as  it  were  of  all  maintaining  this 
opinion,  is  in  Yarro,  Ling,  Lot,  It.  46 :  Cavwm  asdiwn  dictum,  qui 
locus  tectus  intra  parietes  rdinquebatur  patulus,  qui  esset  ad  Ci/mmu^ 
nem  omnium  usum.  In  hoc  locus  si  nullus  relictus  erai,  sub  divo  qui 
essetj  dicebcUur  testudo,  a  testudinis  similitudine,  ut  est  in  Prcetorio 
in  castris :  si  relictum  erat  in  medio  ut  lucem  caperet,  deorsum,  quo 
impluebatf  impluvium  dictum  et  sursum,  qtM  compluebat,  compluvium: 
utrumque  a  plutfia,  Tuscanicum  dictum  a  Tusds,  posteaquam  illo- 
rum  cavum  cedium  simulare  cceperunt.  Atrium  appdlatum  ab 
Atriatibus  Tuscis;  illinc  enim  exemplum  sumtum,  Circum  catrum 
cedium  erant  uniuscujusque  ret  utilitatis  causa  parietibus  dissepta; 
ubi  quid  conditum  esse  volebant,  a  edando  cellam  appeUarunt ;  penor 
riant  ubipenus;  ubi  cubabant,  cubiculum;  ubi  ecenabant  ccenactUum 
vocitabanty  etc.  The  words  which  especially  refer  to  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry.  Atrium  appellatumy  etc.,  hare  been  translated, 
**  It  (camm  sedium)  was  called  atrium/'  The  question  is,  By  what 
authority?  Yarro  explains  the  appellations  of  all  the  indlyidual 
parts  of  the  house,  and  points  out  their  etymology.  He  defines, — 
as  he  had  before  done  domus  and  cedes,  and  afterwards  to^/tnum, — 
the  terms,  cavum  sedium,  and  its  species,  testudinatum,  Tuseanieum, 
impluvium,  compluviwn,  atrium,  ceUa,  penaria,  eubieulum,  ccenaeu^ 
lum.  But  what  right  have  we  to  refer  the  name  atrium  to  the 
carum  eedium?  Or  rather,  what  prevents  us  from  translating, 
''The  atrium  has  its  name  from  the  atriatet^'}  On  the  contrary, 
Yarro  had  completed  the  explanation  of  the  cavum  sedium,  its 
species  and  parts,  and  passed  on  to  the  atrium.  The  fact  of  his 
once  more  mentioning  the  cavum  sedium  does  not  prove  that  he 
had  been  talking  of  it  all  t])rough ;  and  without  doing  so  he  could 
not  have  described  the  position  of  the  cellce.  This  passage  there- 
fore, instead  of  affording  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  atrium  and 
eavimi  sodium,  rather  shews  the  contrary. 

Next  it  is  asserted,  that  Yitruvius  has  several  times  used  cavum 
sodium  and  atrium  for  the  same  part.  We  may  pass  over  the  stale 
alignment,  again  adduced  by  Marini,  which  has  been  gathered  from 
the  words  in  atrii  latit%idine  (b.  vi.  3).  Schneider  has  demonstrated 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  in  atrii  latitudine,  instead  of  in 
latiiudine,  if  atrium  had  meant  cavum  sodium  itself.  But  another 
pMsage  has  more  plausibility  about  it.  Yitruvius  says,  c.  8,  Stratio. 
(8ohn^.  and  Marini  5.)»  he  will  lay  down  quibus  ratiombui  pri^ 
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vatis  CBdificiis  propria  loca  patribna  familiarum  et  que^nadmodum 
communia  cum  extraixeis  cedificari  deheant,  Namque  ex  his  quoe 
propria  gunt,  in  ea  non  est  potestas  omnibiu  introeundi,  nisi  invitatis ; 
qutmadmodum  sunt  ctibicula,  tricliniaj  balnece,  ceteraque,  quae  easdem 
hahent  usus  rationes,  Communia  autem  sunt,  quibus  etiam  invocati 
tuo  jure  de  populo  possunt  venire,  i.  e.  vcstibulOf  cava  oedinm,  peri- 
stylioy  quasque  eundem  habere  possunt  usum.  Igitur  his,  qui  communi 
Bimt  /brtuna,  non  necessaria  magnifica  vestibula,  nee  tablina  neque 
atria,  quod,  etc.  From  this  passage  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
because  cava  sedium  is  mentioned  the  first  time,  and  atria  the 
second,  that  they  are  synonymous;  but  the  inference  is  entirely 
false.  Igitur  his,  etc.,  does  not  stand  as  a  consequence  of  that 
which  immediately  precedes.  Vitruvius  had  only  explained  the 
moaning  of  propria  et  communia  loca,  and,  after  making  the  transi- 
tion by  igitur,  proceeded  to  give  the  above  precepts  for  everybody 
planning  his  house  conformably  to  his  condition  and  means.  But 
even  if  an  immediate  connexion  existed  between  the  two  sentences, 
it  would  not  follow  that  atria  signified  cava  ocdium ;  for  Vitruvius 
did  not  wish  to  mention  all  the  loca  communia,  but  quceque  eundem 
possunt  habere  usum.  And  here  he  names  tablina,  which  did  not  at 
all  belong  to  the  loca  communia,  but  rather  to  those  places  which 
ordinary  men,  having  no  tabulce,  codices,  monumenta  rerum  gestarum 
in  magistratu,  to  preserve,  did  not  require.  The  same  remark  refers 
to  the  atria,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  above;  but  how  the 
cava  eedium  could  be  omitted  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  is  not 
conceivable.  On  the  contrary,  Vitruvius,  (c.  4,  or  3,  3),  after  de- 
scribing the  TariooB  cava  SDdium,  says,  Atriorum  vero  longitudines  et 
IcUitiuiines  tribus  generibtis  formantur;  thus  placing  the  atria  in 
opposition  to  the  cava  sodium,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  said, 
latitudines  vero  atriorum,  [It  is  plain  that  Vitruvius  alludes  only 
to  covered  atiia,  not  to  open  cavasdia  with  four  covered  side- 
arcades  :  for  in  the  latter  case  the  proportions  would  be  absurd. 
Thus,  in  an  atrium  80  ft.  long  and  53  i  broad,  (the  breadth  being 
reckoned  at  §  of  the  length),  the  impluvium  would  have  ^  of  the 
breadth,  i.  e.  17b.  How  would  60ft.  high  suit  this?  or  if  the 
atrium  was  40  ft.  long,  and  24  broad,  the  impluvium  would  be  at 
least  6  ft.,  and  each  of  the  side- halls  9  ft.,  in  breadth.  How  would 
this  suit  the  normal  height  of  30  ft.  as  Vitruv.  says,  vi.  3,  7 : 
ColumnoB  tam  altos  quam  porticus  latce  fuerint  f  The  proportions 
of  Vitruvius  agree  exactly  with  those  found  in  Pompeii ;  e.  g.  the 
house  of  Pansa  is  47  ft.  4  in.  long,  and  31  ft.  6  in.  broad,  i.  e. 
two-thirds.  Vitruv.  t1.  7:  Atriis  Grcsei  quia  non  utuntur  neque 
ccdifieant.    The  Roman  atria  were»  therefore,  quite  different  from 
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the  Greek  avX^,  since  aiXrj  was  equiyalent  to  cavum  SBdiuiii.  Had 
atrium  and  caTum  sedium  been  the  same,  VitniTiuB  could  not  have 
made  the  above  assertion.] 

We  will  now  adduce  other  proo&  of  the  difference  between 
them.  Quinctilian  says  of  the  Mnemonicians,  who  desired  to  im- 
press on  their  memory  the  locality  of  a  house  (Inst  Or.  xi.  2,  20» 
305) :  Primum  sentum  [vd  locum]  vestibtUo  quasi  assignani  secundum 
atriOf  tum  impluvia  circumeunt,  nee  cubiculis  modo  aut  exedris,  sed 
statuis  etiam  similibusque  per  ordinem  committunt.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  circumire  impluvia  can  hei*e  mean,  except  to  go 
round  the  impluyium,  along  the  corered  passages,  out  of  which  the 
doors  led  into  the  yarious  lipartments,  and  between  the  columns  of 
which  statues  were  placed.  Cic.  Verr,  L  19,  23.  Seneca  says 
(Epist,  56)  of  two  artificial  grottos  in  the  TiUa  of  Yatia :  Speluncce 
sunt  duos  magni  operisy  laxo  atrio  pares,  manufactce;  quorum  altera 
solem  nan  recipity  altera  usque  in  occideniem  tenet.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  what  similitude  there  was  between  grottos  and  a 
cavum  eedium,  whose  inner  space  was  uncoYcred.  Was  Seneca 
thinking  of  a  testudinatumf  But  these  were  never  laxa;  on  the 
contrary,  ubi  non  erant  magni  impetus^  Vitr.  c.  3.  [This  passage  of 
Seneca  is  of  no  importance,  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  atrium  to  be 
so  covered,  as  Becker  would  have  it.  Much  more  important  is 
Virg.  jEn,  ii.  483,  where  the  distinction  is  sharply  drawn  between 
atrium  and  the  cavum  sedium  in  the  domus  interior : 

Apparet  domus  intus  et  atria  longa  patescunt. 
Apparent  Priami  et  ▼eterum  penetralia  regam, 
Armatosqne  yident  stantes  in  limine  primo. 
At  domos  interior  gemitu  miseroque  tomultu 
Miscetur,  penituaque  cavse  plangoribiu  aodea 
Femineis  ululant.] 

Lastly,  Pliny  (Epist,  ii.  17)  gives  a  description  of  his  Villa  Lauren* 
tinoy  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  city,  in  which  atrium  and  cavum 
sedium  appear  not  only  quite  different,  but  separate  from  each 
other.  He  says.  Villa — in  cujva  prima  parte  atrium  /rugi,  nee 
tamen  sordidum:  deinde  portieus  in  D  (or  0)  literoe  similitudinem 
eircumactcB,  quibus  parvula,  sed  /estiva  area  includiiur . . .  Est  contra 
medias  cavcedium  hilarCf  max  triclinium  satis  pulcruniy  quod  in  litus 
excurrit,  Undique  valvas  aut  fenestrcu  non  minores  valvis  habetf 
atque  ita  a  laterUms  et  a  /rente  quasi  tria  maria  prospectat ;  a  tergo 
eavcediurhf  porticum,  aream,  porticum  rvrsus,  max  atrium,  silvas  et 
longinquos  respicit  montes,  Schneider  appears  entirely  to  misunder. 
stand  the  passage,  for  he  supposes  the  same  apartments  were 
repeated  again,  and  lay  behind  the  ceeus  CyeizenuSt  but  in  inTerse 
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order,  and  thus  that  there  was  an  atrium  at  each  end  of  the  build- 
log.  But  the  triclinium  reached  to  the  sea,  and  a  yiew  was  obtained 
through  all  these  rooms  backwards  only.  As  the  atrium  and 
carum  sedium  are  here  separate  from  one  another,  it  has  been 
supposed,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  that  the  atrium  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Vitruvius.  In  corroboration 
of  this,  Schneider  quotes  the  description  of  the  Tusculan  yilhiy 
Epist.  5,  6 :  Multa  in  hoc  membra ;  atrium  etiam  ex  more  majorum  ; 
and  fancies  that  in  this  villa  there  was  an  atrium  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  but  in  the  Laurontian,  on  the  contrary,  one  novo  more. 
But  the  most  we  can  infer  from  the  words,  more  majorum,  is,  that 
in  Pliny's  time  it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  build  atria,  at  least 
in  yillas.  Pliny's  yilla,  moreoyer,  differs  from  the  directions  given 
by  Vitruvius,  vi.  6,  3. 

Only  one  difficult  passage  now  remains.  Festus  says :  Atrium 
est  genua  cedificii  ante  asdem  continena  mediam  aream;  in  quam  coU 
lecta  ex  omni  tecto  pluvia  descendit ;  this  is,  as  Schneider  remarks, 
quite  erroneous,  and  betokens  a  confused  idea  of  the  matter, 
probably  occasioned  by  confounding  it  with  vestibulum.  The  old 
atria  might  doubtless  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Festus ;  for  immediately  after  the  great  fire,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  houses  assumed  an  entirely  different  appearance.  Suet.  AV. 
16.  [Festus  is  not  to  blame  for  this  obscurity ;  which  most  likely 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  epitomist,  Paulus.  Festus,  no  doubt,  said 
that  the  atrium  was  in  the  /ront  part  of  the  house,  and  contained 
mediam  aream^  i.  e.  the  open  impluviura,  as  was  afterwards  very 
general.  Paulus  spoiled  the  passage,  and  corrupted  anterior  pars 
oediumy  anterior  domus,  or  some  such  words,  into  ante  aides,  which 
has  no  meaning.  In  other  respects  the  excerpt  is  correct.]  This, 
in  part  corrupt  passage,  is  in  Plin.  H,  N,  xiv.  1,3:  Eoedem  (vites) 
modici  Jiom^inis  akitudine  adminiculatcB  st^libus  horrent,  vineamque 
/aeiunt,  et  cUicB  improbo  reptatu  pampinorumque  superjluitate,  peritia 
damini  amplo  diseursu  atria  media  eomplentes,  Pliny  evidently 
wishes  to  describe  an  extraordinary  exuberance,  and  assigns  the 
two  extremes  of  growth.  The  question  is.  Whether  such  be  the 
ease  when  a  vine  covers  a  whole  impluvium ;  by  which  atria  media 
should  be  understood  ?  He  has  already  said,  Populis  nubunt . . . 
atque  per  ramos . . .  seandentes  caeumina  cequcuU,  in  tantum  sublimes^ 
ut  vindemicU&r  auctoratus  rogum  ae  tumulum  exeipiai,  NuUo  fine 
erescunt,  dividique  out  pciius  avelli  nequeunU  Villas  et  domes  ambiri 
singularum  palmitibus  ae  sequadbus  loris  memoria  dignum  inter 
prima  VaUrianus  quoque  Cornelius  existimavit.  Una  vitis  Jtomee  in 
Xtutoi  porticUms  subdiaUs  inambubUiones  umbrosis  pergulis  opaeatf 
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eadem,  duodenia  musti  amphoris  Jcecunda,  etc.  After  such  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  as  this,  a  vine  that  corers  an  impluvium  is  very 
insignificant.  If  we  suppose  the  atrium  to  he  the  same  as  cavum 
sedium,  and  imagine  a  greater  atrium,  sixty  feet  in  length,  then  its 
hreadth  would,  according  to  Yitruvius,  he  forty  feet.  The  un- 
covered space  would,  in  that  case,  he  at  most  one-third  of  the 
hreadth,  ne  minus  quartOy  ne  plus  tertia  parte ;  consequently  ahout 
thirteen  feet  hroad  hy  twenty  feet  long,  which  would  give  the  very 
small  superficies  of  slxty-fiye  square  ells.  In  the  next  place,  we 
might  inquire  why  so  great  peritia  dcmini  was  requisite,  as  the  per- 
gulcB  were  common  to  all  houses ;  the  connexion  also  of  peritia 
with  domini  is  strange ;  for  surely  it  was  the  business  of  the  ifiri- 
darius,  and  not  of  the  master,  thus  to  train  the  vines.  These 
considerations  throw  considerable  suspicion  on  the  passage ;  besides 
which  the  MSS.  are  very  conflicting,  and  several  read  without  any 
sense,  pampinorumqus  perUiam  damna  discursu  <U*  tned,  com.  So 
we  may  almost  surmise  that  some  very  different  meaning  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  passage — ^perhaps,  per  itinera  domusf  [Herzbei^ 
conjectures  pemicie  domwim^  since  the  vines  in  the  impluvimn, 
piercing  through  into  the  atrium,  loosened  and  spoiled  the  wall. — 
The  passage  is  corrupt ;  but  the  emendations  both  of  Becker  and 
Herzberg  are  wrong,  as  will  presently  appear.  Becker  stai*t8  with 
the  false  notion  that  Pliny  wished  to  describe  the  vine's  extraordi- 
nary power  of  growth,  and  that  he  only  speaks  of  a  single  vine. 
The  gist  of  Pliny's  description  lies  in  the  words :  Tot  differentias  vd 
sola  tantum  Italia  reeipit.  He  wishes,  then,  to  shew  how  the 
Italian  vine  varies  in  growth ;  and  begins  with  that  which  grows 
highest,  then  describes  that  growing  on  pales  (hominis  altitud.),  and 
lastly,  those  luxuriating  in  the  impluvium,  probably  at  the  foot  of 
the  pillars.  In  reference  to  the  words  improbo  raptatUy  comp.  Cic. 
Cato  Mqj,  15 :  MulHplici  lapsu  et  erraticOf  Prof.  Bergk,  by  a  maSr 
terly  emendation,  would  read  peritiylia  domus  for  peritia  domini. 
He  then  alters  amplo  into  amploe,  inserts  et  before  otrto,  and  reads 
complent.  The  word  discursu  will  then  be  the  only  difficulty.  Ano- 
ther less  happy  conjecture  is :  super  (instead  of  que  auperjluitate) 
peristylia  domus  amplce  discursu  atria  media  complentes. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  above  obscure  passage  cannot  at  all 
weaken  the  clear  arguments  in  favour  of  the  total  difference  of  the 
atrium  and  cavmn  sodium.] 

In  the  atrium  stood  the  leettu  genicUis^  or  adversuSf  so  called  be- 
cause this  symbolical  marriage-bed  was  placed  janua  ex  adverso. 
See  the  conunentators  on  Prop.  iv.  11,  86 ;  Obbarius  ad  Horal, 
Epiit.  1 1, 87,  92.  [Lipsius,  Elect,  i.  17.]    Where  are  we  to  suppose 
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this  Icctus  placed,  if  the  atrium  was  the  inner  court  ?  In  the 
atrium  also  stood  vetere  more,  the  looms,  telce^  of  the  female  slaycs 
who  worked  there.  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Mil.  5.  But  there  would  hardly 
have  been  room  for  them  in  the  passages  round  the  impluTium, 
particularly  as  the  doors  into  the  yarious  cdloe  and  cubicula  led 
fh)m  thence. 

Two  more  obserrations  may  be  offered  in  opposition  to  Schnei- 
der's explanation.  First,  the  collective  appellation  atrium  would 
have  been  a  strange  one  for  the  /bur  passages  or  halls  that  sur- 
rounded  the  impluvium;  and  if  we  allow  this,  the  proportions 
assigned  by  Yitruvius  will  not  apply ;  for  the  impluvium  was  longer 
than  it  was  broad,  and  consequently  two  of  the  passages  would 
have  been  broader  or  narrower  accordingly.  Secondly,  if  the 
whole  space  be  meant,  with  the  impluvium  in  the  middle,  there 
arises  another  difficulty.  Yitruvius  speaks  of  the  atria  being  thirty 
feet  long,  and  consequently  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  utmost ;  from 
this  one- third  goes  for  the  impluvium,  and  only  six  and  two -third 
feet  remain  on  each  side  for  the  passages.  Yitruvius  (cap.  3 — 10) 
should  be  read,  in  order  to  discover  all  the  contradictions  to  which 
the  common  explanation  gives  rise. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  atrium  was  quite  a  different  pai't  of 
the  house  from  cavum  rodium.  It  was  the  first  (januis  proxima) 
as  well  as  the  largest  saloon,  about  which  more  will  be  said  in  the 
explanation  of  the  alcB, 

The  etymologies  given  of  atrium  are  very  various.  Yarro  de- 
rives it  from  AtricUes,  for  which  there  can  scarcely  be  any  other 
ground  than  the  chance  similarity  of  the  names ;  on  the  same  prin. 
ciple  as  Festus  deduces  histrio  from  Hiitria,  Festus  says  concern- 
ing it,  vel  quia  a  terra  oriatur,  quasi  aterreum  ;  as  if  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  Roman  house  was  not  on  the  ground-Hoor.  Servius  ad 
jEn,  i.  730,  goes  so  far  as  to  derive  it  from  smoke,  atrum  enim  erat 
ex  fumo.  [Isidor.  also,  xv.  3,  mentions  this  derivation,  but  says 
previously,  dictum  est  eo,  quod  addantur  ei  tree  particus  extriiisecits,] 
But  the  strangest  explanation  is  that  of  Ottfr.  Mueller,  Etrus.  i. 
266,  who  says,  in  reference  to  Yarro's  etymology,  as  the  Atrias  on 
the  Adriatic  sea  is  originally  the  land  of  the  streams  flowing  toge- 
ther, (AthesiSf  Tartarta,  Padus,  and  others),  and  the  collecting 
place  of  all  the  waters  of  upper  Italy,  so  the  atrium  is  that  part  of 
the  house,  where  the  water  that  rains  down  upon  the  roof  flows 
into  the  compluvinm  and  impluvium.  Besides,  this  goes  for  no. 
thing,  if  atrium  be  not  the  same  as  eavum  sedium.  The  most  usual 
derivation,  and  not  an  improbable  one,  is  from  at^pioy;  for  the 
atrium  had  a  wide  opening  in  the  roof,  lumen^  through  which,  as  iu 
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the  other  parts  of  the  house,  the  light  was  cast  from  above.  8eo 
VitruY.  yi.  4 ;  Winkolm.  W,  i.  551.  But  if  we  are  to  adopt  a 
Greek  derivation,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
word  was  the  same  as  a6p6ov\  fur  it  was  in  the  atrium  that  the 
whole  family  was  accustomed  to  assemble,  to  enjoy  each  other's 
company,  to  work,  and,  in  early  times,  to  dine  also.  Still  it  is 
diflicult  to  determine  the  etymology  of  words  that  belong  to  a 
remote  period,  and  which  might  have  had  an  origin  quite  incon- 
ceivable to  us. 

[Becker's  acute  and  profound  researches  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  atrium  and  cavum  eedium  were  two  different  parts  of  the  house, 
the  first  corresponding  to  our  hall,  the  second  to  our  court.  But 
he  goes  too  far,  in  assuming  that  the  atrium  was  always  covered  in, 
or,  at  most,  he  only  admits  of  a  hole  in  the  roof,  Uimen,  But  as 
this  theory  does  not  hold  good  in  any  of  the  houses  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  Becker  is  led  into  the  second  error,  of  presummg  that  the 
open  space,  which  is  regularly  found  behind  the  ostium  in  Pompeii, 
is  not  an  atrium,  but  the  cavum  sedium ;  although,  in  that  case,  the 
Pompeian  houses  must  have  generally  had  several  cavsedia  and 
never  an  atrium.  Now,  though  the  lower  orders,  both  in  town  and 
country,  require  no  atrium,  yet  in  the  houses  of  even  the  tolerably 
afilucnt  there  must  have  always  been  an  atrium,  as  this  was  the 
original  ybctM  of  their  whole  domestic  life — somewhat  like  the  great 
hall  of  the  mediaeval  knight — and  with  it  were  connected  all  the 
most  important  incidents  of  their  existence  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  people  of  Pompeii  had  doubtless,  therefore,  their 
atrium,  and  though  later  it  may  have  been  shaped  more  like  a 
court,  still,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  atrium  should  have  been 
superseded  by  the  court ;  but,  rather,  the  atrium,  as  its  use  became 
altered,  altered  its  shape  also.  This  will  be  manifest  from  what 
follows.  In  the  old  atrium  stood  the  hearth  (/ocua),  serving  alike 
for  the  profane  purposes  of  cooking,  and  also  for  the  receptacle  of 
the  Penates.  Schol.  Hor.  Epod,  ii.  43 :  Juxta  /oeum  Dii  Penatt^ 
posit i/uerunt.     Plant  Aul.  ii.  8, 15 : 

Hcc  imponentur  in  foco  nostro  ImA, 

Usually  they  were  in  little  cupboards  (oBdicuta),  Tib.  i.  10,  20 : 

Stabat  in  exigua  ligneiu  tsde  deos. 

Juv.  viii.  110;  Petron.  29.  Hence  Ovid  (Fast  I  136)  mentions 
Larem  close  to  the  house-door,  i.  e.  in  the  atrium.  The  place  was 
called  penetralia  (Virg.  JEn,  ii.  485,  513;  vii.  69;  Stat  Silv.  i.  3, 
69) ;  and  the  hearth  itself,  /oei  penetrales.  Vh^.  JEn,  r.  660 ;  Or-, 
ds  har.  Reap.  27.    Near  the  fiEuniliar  flame  they  took  the  common 
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meal.     Cato  in  Serv,  ad  Virg,  JEn.  i.  730,  et  in  atrio  et  duobvs 
/ereulis  epulabantur  antiquL    Serv.  on  ix.  648 :  Illic  et  epulabantur  et 
Deos  coM>ant,    So  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  6,  65,  though  of  country  life : 
O  noctes  ocBneque  DeamI  qnibas  ipse  meiqae 
Ante  Larem  propriam  vescor,  remasque  procaces 
Pasco. 

Here  sat  enthroned  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  the  midst  of  her 
maids ;  here  was  the  thalamtis  nupttalis,  and  the  strong-box  of  the 
father  of  the  family.  Serv.  on  Virg,  jEn.  i.  730 :  Ihi  etiam  pecu- 
nias  habeharU ;  and  ix.  648.  Several  such  have  been  dug  up  at 
Pompeii ;  see  next  -Excursus.  Here  all  visits  were  received,  and 
the  clients  had  audience,  who  came  to  their  patron  for  advice  or 
help.  (Gic.  de  Leg,  i.  3 :  more  poUrio  sederu  in  solio  cansulentibu^  re- 
aponderen^  and  de  Or,  iii.  33).  Here  the  corpses  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  family  lay  in  state  till  their  interment  (see  Excursus 
to  the  twelfth  Scene) :  here,  lastly,  were  suspended  the  waxen  masks 
or  imagines^  those  dear  mementos  of  their  deceased  forefathers. 
See  above.  For  the  admission  of  light  and  escape  of  smoke  there 
was  an  opening  in  the  roof,  which  was  larger  or  smaller  according 
to  the  size  of  the  room,  but  never  of  such  magnitude  as  that  the 
room  lost  its  character  of  a  ceiled  apartment.  But  when  the  frugal 
family-meal  had  given  place  to  huge  banquets,  and  instead  of  a  few 
intimate  friends  and  more  familiar  clients,  whole  troops  of  people 
crowded  the  house,  the  old  arrangement  of  the  atrium  would  suit 
no  longer.  The  ancient  family-hearth  was  banished  to  a  remote 
part  of  the  building,  and  while  the  Lares  were  placed  in  a  special 
Kusrariumy  a  spacious  kitchen  was  made  for  cooking.  The  slaves, 
likewise,  were  removed  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  house,  and  the 
eamcB  were  held  in  various  saloons,  of  different  sizes,  erected  for 
the  purpose.  See  below.  The  atrium  now  served  only  as  the  hall 
of  waiting  and  reception  for  the  clients  and  friends  on  all  occasions. 
Hor.  Ep,  J.  5,  31.  So  Virgil,  JEn,  iii.  353,  had  his  own  times  in  his 
mind,  when  he  says  of  Helenus : 

nios  porticibns  rex  acdpiebat  in  amplis. 
Aolaa  in  medio  libabant  pocula  Bacchi. 

where  aula  .stands  for  atrium. 

The  atrium  likewise  continued  to  be  the  place  for  the  corpses, 
and  for  the  images  of  the  dead ;  only  that  instead  of  the  insignifi- 
cant  waxen  masks,  csrei  clypei,  argentem  fades  turdo  figurarum  dis^ 
erinUne,  came  into  vogue.  Here  also  remained  the  lectus  genial  is, 
but  at  this  time  it  had  only  a  symbolical  meaning. 

It  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the  atrium  coTered  in : 
on  the  contrarj,  the  larger  it  became,  the  wider  was  the  orifice  in 
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the  roof,  (one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  atriuniy 

Vitr.  Ti.  3,  6),  for  the  admission  of  sufficient  light  and  air.     When 

the  roof  sloped  inwards  with  an  opening  of  this  kind,  pillars  were 

required  to  support  it :  these  soon  grew  into  an  article  of  luxury  and 

were  made  of  the  most  costly  marble.      Scaunu  had  four  such 

pillars  in  his  atrium,  one  at  each  comer ;  they  were  of  Hymettian 

marble  and  thirty-eight  feet  high,  Cic.  p.  Scaur,  p.  27 ;  Plin.  H,  N, 

xrii.  1 ;  xxxvi.  2.     Between  these  statues  were  placed,  Plin.  xxjdy, 

9;   zxxY.  2;  where  he  compares  the  ancient  and  modem  atria; 

formerly  there  were  only  the  waxen  imagines.  Thus  this  apartment 

had  gradually  become  very  magnificent)  Claud,  in  Rufl  ii,  135: 

purpureis  efidta  columnis  atria,  Lucan,  ii.  238 ;  Mart.  xii.  60;  Virg. 

^n,  i.  725 ;  xii.  475 ;  Vitr.  yI.  5,  2 :  atria  ampla,  alta,  longoy  with 

longis  poriiciJbus,    Auson.  Id.  x.  49 :  laqueata,     Orid.  Metam,  xiv. 

260 :  marmoTB  tecta.  The  carsedium  had  likewise,  in  course  of  time^ 

been  adorned  with  splendid  rows  of  pillars ;  and  both  in  it,  and  in 

the  atrium,  a  basin  and  fountain  were  placed  (Paul.  Diac.),  to 

which  wore  added  lawns  and  shrubberies.    Orid.  Met.  yiii.  563; 

Auson.  Mo8,  335: 

Atria  quid  memorem  Tiridantibiu  adsita  pratit, 
Innumoxisque  super  nutantia  tecta  colanibis. 

Plin.  H,  N,  xiy.  1, 3.  (See  above  respecting  the  vine.)  Prop.  iv.  8, 35 : 

Unas  erat  tribos  in  secreta  lectulus  herba, 
where  the  atrium  is  meant,  as  is  clear  from  1.  49.     But  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  Virg.  (jEn,  xii.  476)  speaks  of  the  water-basin  of  the 

atrium : 

Et  niinc  porticibos  vacuis,  nunc  humida  circum 
Stagna  sonat. 

(viz.  the  swallow) ;  for  it  could  also  fly  to  the  fountain  in  the  halls 
of  the  caveedium.  The  basin  in  the  atrium  was  generally  of  an 
oblong  shape,  without  further  omament.  Virgil,  jEn,  ii.  512, 
doubtless  alludes  to  the  atria  of  his  times.  From  this  similarity 
between  the  later  atrium  and  the  cavssdium,  the  atrium  came  to  be 
called  avXi;  also,  which,  in  earlier  times,  would  have  been  impossible. 
So  Horace,  Epist,  i.  1, 87,  says  aula  instead  of  atrium ;  so  Virg.  ^n. 
iii.  354.  The  ancients  often  allude  to  this  contrast  between  the  old 
and  modern  atrium;  the  former  resembling  a  saloon,  the  latter, 
with  its  rich  ornaments,  a  cavsedium.  Plin.  Ep,  v.  6 :  atrium  ex 
more  veterum;  ii.  17:  atrium /rugi,  nee  tam^en  sordidum.  The  pas- 
sage in  Plin.  xxxv.  2 :  cditer  apud  majore$9  etc  (cited  above),  is 
important.  Hor.  (Od,  iii.  1,  46)  speaks  of  the  new  fashion,  et  novo 
Bublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  f  Varro,  L,  L,  viii.  28,  when  he  plainly 
says  that  an  atrium  is  no  more  like  to  a  peristyle  than  a  cvSbwulum 
to  a  stable,  speaks  of  the  old  Baloon-like  atrium.     This  passage 
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utterly  confutes  thoee  who  fancy  that  Yarro  held  a  cavum  aedium 
and  an  atrium  to  be  identical ;  for  a  cavum  oedium  would  have  been 
exceedingly  like  a  peristyle ;  and,  with  pillars  round  it,  would  be  a 
peristyle  exactly.  For,  beyond  doubt,  in  Varro's  time  the  cava 
eedium  were  built  with  rows  of  pillars. 

To  return  to  the  later  atria.  The  houses  now  had,  as  it  wore, 
two  cavaodia  (as  the  Grecian  house  had  two  auln,  Vitr.  vi.  7,  5) ; 
the  first,  however,  differed  from  the  second  in  being  less  spacious, 
and  having  a  smaller  opening  in  the  roof;  and  likewise  in  its  pecu- 
liar use.  At  least  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  plans  of  houses  at 
Pompeii.  Nor  waa  there,  in  this,  any  room  for  a  garden.  So  that 
there  was  always  so  much  difference  between  the  two  rooms ;  that, 
even  in  later  times,  the  first  continued  to  be  called  atrium,  and  the 
second  and  larger,  cavsedium.  The  latter  almost  merged  into  the 
peristylium ;  see  Cavcedium,  In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  atria  are 
only  of  the  later  period,  with  a  basin  and  fountain,  seldom  with 
pillars.  Like  as  in  Rome,  these  were,  at  first,  the  chief  rooms  of 
domestic  life,  but  later  only  served  for  the  reception  of  clients. 
These  gentry  predominated  at  Pompeii,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
ambitio  at  work,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  notices  on  the 
walls.  All  the  boroughs  and  colonies  were,  in  fact,  miniatures  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  so  they  could  not  possibly  do  without  the 
atrium — a  room  so  indispensable  at  Rome. 

From  what  has  been  said,  wo  shall  not  be  disposed  to  allow  that 
there  were  no  atria  in  Pompeii,  and  that  there  was  no  true  copy  of 
the  Roman  house  to  be  found  there. 

The  wide  orifice  in  the  roof  of  the  atrium,  as  well  as  of  the  cavum 
ssdium,  was  hung  with  carpets,  as  a  defence  against  sun,  wind,  and 
rain.  These  were  called  vela,  Isidor.  xix.  26 :  qtwd  ohjectu  auo  inte- 
riora  domorum  velent,  Ulp.  Dig.  xix.  1,  17,  }.  4;  xxxiii.  7, 12, }.  16 : 
umbrcB  causa.  §.  17,  §.  20:  De  vdis,  quoi  in  hypoethris  ejrtenduntur, 
item  de  his  qum  tunt  circa  columnar;  where  the  hypsethral  or  im- 
pluvial  carpets,  himg  horizontally,  are  distinguished  from  the  vertical 
tapestry  between  the  pillars.  Pliny  also  mentions  them ;  see  above. 
Varro  in  Serv.  ad  Virg.  j£n.  i.  697,  (vela  mtpendi,  to  keep  out  the 
dust).     Ovid,  Met.  x.  595,  speaking  of  the  mode  in  his  time : 

Haud  aliter,  qaam  cam  super  atria  velam 

Candida  pnrptureum  simulatas  infidt  ombras. 

i.  e.  the  purple  velwn  tinges  the  marble  atrium.  Lucret.  iv.  73,  has 
a  similar  idea,  though  in  reference  to  the  vela  of  the  theatre.  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  8,  54,  is  generally  referred  to  horizontal  vela : 

Interea  ■napensa  graria  aalsa  niinas 

Id  p^tinam  fecere,  trabentia  polveiis  atri,  &c. 
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See  Hciudorf.  WQstemann,  howorer,  supposes  it  to  mean  the 
curtaia  hung  before  the  door,  or  the  carpets  hung  against  the  walls 
instead  of  paper-hanerings. 

In  winter,  moveable  roo&  of  board  could  be  pushed  over  the 
impluvium ;  at  least  Javol.  Dig,  L,  16,  242,  $.  2,  would  seem  to 
refer  to  this :  structuram  ex  tcUmlis  /aetam,  quce  cestate  tollerentur  et 
hieme  ponerentur.  Though  it  might  mean  boardings  between  the 
pillars. 

ATRIOLUM 

is  only  mentioned  by  Cic.  ad  Att,  i.  10,  and  ad  Qu.  /r.  iii.  1,  1 : 
Quo  loco  in  porticu  te  scribere  aiunt  lU  airiolum  /tat,  mihi,  ut  est, 
magis  placebat,  Neque  enim  satis  loci  videbattir  esse  atriolo,  neque 
fere  solet  nisi  in  iis  asdijiciis  fieri,  in  quibus  est  atrium  majvs,  nee 
habere  poteras  adjuncta  cubicula  et  ejusmodi  membra.  Whence  it 
appears,  firstly,  that  atriola  were  only  to  be  found  in  large  mansioiis, 
where  there  was  also  a  great  atnum ;  secondly,  that  they  serred  as 
an  antechamber  to  a  greater  hall,  peiist(/lium  with  &porticus.] 

AL^. 

Nothing  agrees  better  with  the  supposition  that  the  atrium  was 
a  dififercnt  part  of  the  house  from  the  cayum  cedium,  than  the  idea 
which  we  can  alone  form  of  the  alee.  Those  who  take  the  atrium 
to  be  the  inner  court,  can  form  no  correct  opinion  about  the  alae, 
and  hence  has  arisen  the  strange  notion  that  they  were  the  side- 
buildings  running  longitudinally  parallel  to  the  cayum  sedium,  and 
in  which  were  the  various  cellce  and  cubicula.  Galiani,  Perrault, 
Stieglitz,  Hirt,  Bottiger,  (Sab,  ii.  86,  102),  WQstemann,  (Pal.  d. 
Scaur.  55,  56).  On  this  supposition  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why 
Vitruvius  fixed  the  breadth  of  the  alee  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium.  [With  an  atrium  of  80 — 100  ft.  in  length,  the  alss 
are  to  be  one-fifth  in  breadth,  or  20  ft. ;  with  60—60  ft.  in  length, 
only  one-fourth  or  16fk. ;  with  30 — 40ft.,  one  third  or  lOft] 
The  alsB  (in  this  sense)  did  not  belong  to  the  cavum  ledium ;  they 
were  separated  from  the  passages  by  walls,  and  could  have  had  as 
much  depth  for  each  separate  cell  or  compartment  as  the  architect 
pleased,  while  their  height  must,  according  to  Vitruvius,  be  equal 
to  their  breadth ;  this  also  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  usage  of 
the  word.  The  ake,  it  is  true,  are  not  further  mentioned  in  a 
dwelling;  but  we  have  the  analogy  of  the  Tuscan  temples,  (the 
atrium  also  is  of  Tuscan  origin),  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  nature.  The  Tuscan  temple  could  have  threej  or  only  one, 
cclla.   Vitruvius,  iv.  7,  says  of  it^  Latitwh  dividatur  in  patres  decern ; 
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£x  his  temcB  paries  dextra  ac  sinistt'a  cellis  minoribtif,  give  ibi  alee 
futurcB  iint,  dentur,  rtliquce  quatucr  niediof  cedi  attribuantur.  The 
al»  therefore,  in  the  one-celled  temple,  were  narrower  side-halls 
right  and  left  of  the  great  cclla,  and  probably  divided  from  it  only 
by  a  row  of  pillars.  Thus  we  roust  picture  to  ourselves  the  alae  in 
the  atrium,  only  that  the  proportion  of  their  breadth  was  less ;  and 
we  now  see  why  the  breadth  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium,  which  was  in  fact  that  of  the  aUe  also.  The  edifice, 
then,  was  similarly  constructed  to  many  of  our  churches,  which  are 
divided  into  a  large  centre-aisle  and  two  smaller  side-aisles.  Mazois 
and  Marini  felt  that  the  alse  must  be  something  of  this  kind,  but 
they  were  prevented,  by  their  false  notion  about  atrium,  from  as- 
signing their  true  position.  They  take  them  to  be  on  both  sides  of 
the  back-hall,  by  the  impluvium. 

We  now  see  to  what  use  the  columns  in  the  atrium  were  ap- 
plied, (Plin.  xxxvi.  3),  for  the  roof  was  much  too  high  to  be  sup- 
ported  by  them;  but  the  trahee  liminares  of  the  alee  were  not 
higher  than  the  breadth  of  the  alee.  Possibly,  in  earlier  times, 
piles  only  occupied  the  place  of  columns. 

[In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  also  do  not  form  side-aisles  to  the 
atrium,  (as  Becker  would  have  it),  but  regular  squares  at  the  back- 
ward end  of  it ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  their  breadth 
depended  on  the  length  of  the  atrium.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
by  any  means  a  necessary  part  of  the  house,  for  some  houses  are 
found  without  them ;  and  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  Poet,  in  that  of 
the  two  Fountains,  and  others,  there  was,  from  want  of  space,  only 
one  ala  at  the  right  end  of  the  atrium.  The  construction  of  the 
alee,  as  supposed  by  Mazois  and  confirmed  by  Pompeii,  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  correct] 

TABLINUM. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  the  correct  position  of  the  tablinuni, 
nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  passage  containing  information  on 
the  subject.  [Except  in  Yitruv.  vi.  3,  5,  it  is  only  mentioned  twice; 
and  VitruTins  says  nothing  about  its  situation,  only  giving  its  size  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  atrium^  viz.  two-thirds,  when  the 
atrium  is  twenty  feet  broad ;  one-half,  when  it  is  thirty  to  forty  feet 
broad ;  and  two-fifths,  when  it  is  forty  to  sixty  feet.]  It  is  true  that 
Festus  says,  273 :  Tablinum  proxime  atrium  locus  dieitur,  qttod  anti- 
qui  magistratus  in  suo  imperio  tahvlcu  .  .  .  ;  and  Paul.  XHoc.  p.  137: 
Tablinum  loctts  proximus  atrio  a  tabulis  appeUatus,  But  whatever 
idea  we  may  form  of  the  atriuniy  this  place  is  not  discoverable.    It 
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does  not  suit  the  theory  of  those,  who  under  the  word  atrium  under- 
stand cayum  aedium,  because  a  number  of  different  chambers  would 
have  been  then  proxime  atrium,  Agam,  if  we  take  atrium  in  the 
sense  given  aboYe,  there  will  be  no  proper  place  where  it  could  have 
been  situated.  We  shall  be  less  inclined  to  attach  importance  to 
this  explanation  of  Festus,  when  we  recollect  that  he  had  an  erro. 
neous  idea  about  the  atrium  itself.  The  tablinum  has  been  usually 
supposed  opposite  the  ostium,  or,  according  to  our  supposition,  the 
atrium,  beyond  the  cayum  sedium,  and  has  been  laid  down  thus  in 
the  Plan  we  have  giyen.  [According  to  Marquez,  the  tablinum  is  to 
the  left  of  the  atrium,  and  of  the  same  length ;  this  needs  no  refa- 
tation.  But  Becker's  notion  is  likewise  very  improbable  and  arbi- 
trary (as  he  himself  afterwards  acknowledged) ;  for,  not  to  mention 
any  other  reason,  it  does  not  suit  either  the  account  of  Vitruyius  or 
Festus.  Thus  much,  at  all  eyents,  may  be  gathered  from  Yitruyius, 
that  the  tablinum  lay  at  the  small  end  of  the  atrium ;  for,  other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  sense  in  making  the  extent  of  the  tablinum 
depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  atrium.  This,  moreoyer,  harmonizes 
with  Festus,  who  was  not  at  all  in  error  about  the  matter,  al- 
though his  epitomist  was ;  as  shewn  above.  He  says  very  briefly, 
proxime  cUrium;  but  everybody,  who  knew  the  position  of  the 
atrium,  was  aware  that  this  proxime  referred  neither  to  the  front 
end  of  the  atrium,  nor  yet  to  its  two  sides ;  for  in  the  first  case  the 
tablinum  must  have  lain  between  the  ostium  and  the  atrium,  which 
was  impossible ;  and  in  the  second  case  there  would  have  been  no 
space  left  for  the  alw.  So  that  the  fourth  or  hinder  end  of  the 
atrium  alone  remained  for  the  tablinum  to  join  on  to.  This  is  shewn 
by  all  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ;  where  there  is  invariably  a  four- 
cornered  room,  with  a  very  broad  doorway  (for  the  sake  of  light) 
behind  the  atrium ;  and  this  room  could  only  be  the  tablinum;  see 
T.  in  Plan  B.  Through  this  position  of  the  tablinum,  alone  are  we 
enabled  to  fix  that  of  the  faue^;  or  in  any  way  to  explain  them.] 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tablinum  is  to  be  derived 
from  tabula;  the  only  question  is,  whether  tabula  (according  to 
Varro's  interpretation)  means  board ;  or  whether  the  tabulm  rationum 
and  the  like  are  alluded  to,  which  is  most  probable.  Besides  tlio 
authority  of  Festus  for  this,  we  have  that  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  2^  2),  who, 
in  praising  the  olden  time,  says :  TcMina  codidbus  impM>antur  et 
mowu/mentis  rerwm  in  magistratu  gestarum.  Hence  it  was  in  some 
measure  the  archives  of  the  house,  that  which,  in  reference  to  the 
Tti  pMiea,  was  called  tabellarium,  Dionys.  i.  74. 
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FAUCES. 

What,  or  rather  where,  the  fauces  were,  is  a  pomt  on  which 
there  exists  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  upon  which  we  know 
next  to  nothing.    Perrault,  Rode,  Wtistemann,  and  Schneider  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  hall  which  we  have  comprehended  under  the 
term  ostium ;  but  such  quotations  as,  Vestibulum  ante  ipsum  primi»- 
que  in  faudhus  Orci,  (Virg.  ^n.  W.  273),  do  not  show  that  other 
passages  in  the  house  might  not  have  had  the  same  name ;  and 
Yitruvius  calls  the  passages  in  the  Grecian  house,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  the  hall,  iter,  not  fauces.      Galiani,  Ortiz,  and  Stratico 
understood  by  this  term,  aperturam  per  quam  transitus  habetur  ab 
atrvo  ad  tahlinum,  which  is  rather  obscure.    [Marquez,  (deUa  Caaa  di 
Citta,  etc.  p.  91),  understands  them  to  be  passages  between  the 
pillars  or  piers  from  the  alea  into  the  atiium ;  but  these  interme- 
diate spaces  were  much  too  broad  to  admit  of  being  called  fauces.] 
Mazois,  Hirt,  and  Marini  conceive  them  to  be  passages  leading  to 
the  larger  peristylium,  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum ;  and  we  hare 
adopted  this  idea,  because  Yitruvius  lays  down  the  breadth  of  the 
fauces  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tablinum,  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  had  they  not  been  in  some  manner  connected  with  it. 
It  is  evident  that  some  such  thorouglifares  must  have  existed,  and  if 
we  set  the  tablinum  in  the  place  assigned  to  it,  this  is  the  most 
plausible  position  of  the  fauces.     [The  only  correct  idea  of  the 
fauces  is,  that  they  were  narrow  passages  or  corridors  beside  the 
tablinum,'  (although  Becker,  in  his  posthumous  Papers,  has  forsaken 
this,  and  gone  back  to  the  opinion  that  the  fauces  were  the  entrance- 
hall,  the  QvpviP  of  Plutarch).    This  is  clear  from  Yitruv.  vi.  3,  6 : 
Fauces  minoribus  atriis  e  tabUni  latitudine  dempta  tertia,  majoi^ibus 
dimidia  constituantur.     As  the  tablinum  did  not  lie  behind,  but 
before,  the  cavasdium,  the  fauces  did  not  lead  from  the  cavsedium 
to  the  greater  peristyle,  as  in  Becker's  Plan  (f.  f.);  but  from  the 
atritun  into  the  cavaediiun,  as  in  Plan  B.     This  explanation  is  most 
fully  corroborated  in  Pompeii,  where,  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion, there  are  either  two  passages,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum, 
(viz.  in  large  houses),  or  only  on  one  side  of  it,  (viz.  in  small 
houses).    And  to  these  alone,  from  their  narrowness,  is  the  term 
fauces  applicable.     The  tablinum  and  fauces  always  lie  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  atrium ;  seldom  however  (as  in  Plan  B.)  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  atrium ;  but  leaving,  mostly,  enough  space 
for  another  room  alongside  of  the  tablinum.    This  practice,  more* 
over,  agrees  exactly  with  the  theory  of  Yitruvius.     He  says  that, 
with  an  atrium  sixty  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  must  be  two-fifths,  or 
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twenty-four  feetj  and  the  two  fauces,  one-half  or  twelve  feet  broad 
each,  i.  e.  forty- eight  in  all ;  so  that  twelve  feet  remain  over  for 
other  purposes.  When  the  atrium  is  only  forty  feet  broad,  the  tab- 
linum  will  bo  two-fifths  or  sixteen  feet;  the  fauces  eight  each  or 
thirty-two  feet  in  all,  leaving  eight  feet  over.  But  when  the  atrium 
is  only  twenty-four  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  will  have  two- thirds,  or 
sixteen,  and  the  fauces  ought  properly  to  have  sixteen  feet  also,  or 
one- half.  But  iu  that  case  the  sum  would  be  thirty*two,  whereas 
we  have  only  twenty<-four  at  our  disposal,  and  this,  according  to  the 
practice,  ought  not  to  be  all  used  up.  But  this  difficulty  will  disappear, 
if  we  remember  that,  with  a  smaller  atrium,  two  fauces  were  not 
necessary,  a  single  corridor  sufficing,  which  would  take  up  eight  or 
only  six  feet ;  and  then  there  would  bo  still  two  feet  over  from  the 
breadth  of  the  atrium,  as  was  the  case  in  most  atria.] 


CAVUM  ^DIUMi. 

Our  remarks  on  the  ati-ium  have  shewn  what  was  the  general 
nature  of  the  cavimi  sediimi ;  it  was  the  inner  coui  t,  the  real  heart 
of  the  house,  around  which  the  other  divisions  were  situated.  In 
the  centre  was  an  uncovered  space,  area,  styled  impluvium,  and  en- 
closed on  all  sides  by  covered  passages.  [The  slanting  roof  over 
the  arcades  was  called  compluvium,  Yarro,  ib.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  impluvium  and  compluvium  by  Hirt  and  La- 
glandi^re ;  but  Mazois  and  Raoul-Rochette  understand  by  complu- 
vium the  opening  in  the  roof,  by  impluvium  the  cistern.  See  Paul. 
Diac.  p.  108 :  Implumumf  quo  aqua  impluit  colUcta  de  tecto.  Com" 
pluvium,  quo  de  diversis  tectis  aqua  pluvialis  conjluit  in  ewndem  locum. 
So  Asc.  ad  Cic.  Verr,  i.  23,  p.  277 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  JEn.  i.  606 ;  ii. 
512.  It  is  evident  that  impluvium  was  the  name  of  the  open  space, 
from  Plant  Mil,  ii.  2,  3 :  per  impluvium  intro  spectant  (vtctnt),  and  3, 
16.]  These  roofs  were  divided  into  the  following  kinds,  according 
to  their  construction,  Vitruv. 

I.  Tuacanicum,  in  which  beams  wore  laid  in  IcUitudine  atrii, 
resting  upon  the  opposite  walls ;  into  these  two  others  were  mor- 
tised, or  hung  in  at  equal  distances  from  the  wall,  the  interpensiva 
of  Vitruvius;  and  on  these  timbers,  which  thus  formed  a  square,  lay 
the  onereBy  the  spars  which  supported  the  roof.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  mode  of  building,  but  not  suitable  for  a  very 
large  cavum  fcdium. 


^  Cawm  €edium,  according  to  Yarro  and  Yitruviiis :  cac^dium,  to  Pliny. 
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n.  The  tetrastylum  differed  only  in  pillars  being  placed  in  the 
four  coumers  vhere  the  interpensiva  lay  upon  the  main  beams. 
This  possibly  took  place  only  in  cavcedia  of  larger  dimensions,  for 
fear  of  imposing  too  much  weight  on  the  beams. 

in.  In  the  Corinthnkm  the  beams  did  not  lie  on  the  waUs,  a 
parittibxAS  recedunt,  but  were  upheld  by  a  row  of  columns  which  en- 
circled the  impluyium. 

IV.  In  the  displuvicUum  the  roofing  did  not  slope  inwards  to- 
wards the  impluTium,  but  towards  the  walls,  where  gutters  caught 
the  rain-water,  and  carried  it  down.  The  adyantage  of  this  was 
that,  in  winter,  or  gloomy  weather,  the  light  from  the  surrounding 
apartments  was  not  intercepted  by  a  low  roof.  [Its  disadyantage 
was,  that  the  walls  were  injured  if  the  gutters  did  not  carry  off  the 
water  quickly  enough,  Vitruy.] 

y.  The  testudinatum  was  coyered,  and  had  no  impluyium.  The 
testudo,  howeyer,  was  not  an  arch,  cameraj  but  a  common  roof  of 
rafters.  See  Vitruy.  y.  1 ;  Hirt,  supra.  How  a  cavum  sedium  of 
this  description  receiyed  the  requisite  light,  we  are  not  informed. 
[It  has  been  already  obsoryed  that,  later,  the  cayoedium  passed 
more  into  the  form  of  the  peristyle  (as  tetrastylum  and  Corinthium) ; 
and  this  was  almost  always  the  case  in  those  houses  which  had  only 
two  open  chief  rooms,  (atrium  and  cayiedium),  and  were  in  fact 
without  the  regular  peristyle.  Caysedia  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  Poet.  See  Plan  B.,  P.  In  that  of  Pansa, 
of  Meleager  (to  the  left  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Dioscuri  (to  the 
right  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Bronzes,  &c.  The  pillars  were  on 
all  four  sides,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager,  where  there  are 
twenty-four  magnificent  pillars ;  or  on  three  sides,  as  in  our  Plan, 
(where  the  middle  pillar  in  the  front  has  been  omitted  by  mistake), 
and  in  the  house  of  Sallust ;  from  the  fourth  side  resting  against 
a  wall ;  or  eyen  on  two  or  one  side  only,  as  in  many  small  houses 
in  the  street  of  Mercury  at  Pompeii.  These  pillars  were  mostly  of 
bricks  or  common  stone  stuccoed  oyer ;  with  a  yariety  of  fantastic 
capitals.] 

In  the  middle  of  the  impluyium  there  was  generally  a  cistern,  or 
fountain,  {jMHentes^  Varro,  R,RA,  13 :  Interius  compluvium  haheat 
lacumf  uln  sdliat  aqua],  the  basins  of  which  were  four-cornered,  and 
generally  adorned  with  reliefs,  putealia  atgillata^  Cic.  AtL  i.  10; 
[Ulp.  Dig,  zix.  1, 17,  $.  9.  Many  beautiful  fountains  of  marble  and 
bronze  haye  been  discoyered  at  Pompeii.  In  some,  at  the  top  of 
a  marble  pillar  there  are  little  animals,  like  ducks,  which  eject  the 
water.  Sometimes  the  water  spouts  from  a  tiger^s  head,  or  from 
a  stag  of  bronze,  (as  in  the  house  of  Sallust,  now  in  the  Museum  at 
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Palermo),  or  from  a  mask,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager.  There  is 
also  a  beautiful  Silenus  standing  in  a  niche,  highly  ornamented  with 
mosaic,  and  leaning  against  the  pipe,  whence  the  water  falls  down 
four  steps  into  the  basin.  Steps  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  little  cascade.  Sen.  Ep.  86 :  Quantum  aquarum  per  gr<u 
duB  cwtn  fragore  eadentium,  f  In  the  house  of  Meleager  the  water 
trickled  from  a  marble  slab  into  the  great  basin  of  the  atrium,  and 
in  the  peristyle  of  the  caTsedium  down  several  steps.  The  grand 
basin  was  generally  of  marble,  and  of  various  shapes.  Beside  it 
there  were  also  little  basins  placed,  of  stone  or  bronze,  Javol.  Dig, 
xzxiii.  10, 11 :  Vasa  cenea  scUientis  aquos  pasita.  Frequently  there 
was  a  marble  table  near  the  cistern,  as  in  the  houses  of  Meleager 
and  of  the  Centaur.  Yarro,  X.X.  v.  125 :  Mensa  erat  lapidea  .... 
vocahatur  cariibulum.  Hose  in  asdibus  ad  eompluvium  poneba;tur, 
A  little  fish-box,  or  water- vessel,  was  set  by  the  cistern,  as  in  Plan  B, 
letter  dy  in  the  atrium.  The  intercolumniations  of  the  cavaodium 
were  adorned  with  statues,  after  the  days  of  the  Republic.  Cio. 
Verr.  i.  19 :  Qwcb  signa  nunc,  Verres,  ubi  sunt  f  ilia  queer Oy  qucB  apud 
te  nuper  ad  omnes  columnas,  omnibus  eUam  intercolumniis,  in  silva 
denique  sub  divo  videmus.  So  23  and  56.  At  the  same  period  gar« 
dens  and  ornamental  shrubberies  were  laid  out  in  the  cavaedia,  which 
had,  by  degrees,  become  just  like  the  peristyles.    Hor.  Ep.  i.  10, 22: 

Nempe  inter  varias  nutritor  silTa  columnas; 
and  Obbarius,  on  Od.  iii.  10,  5: 

AadiB  quo  strepitu  janna,  quo  nemus 

Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remugiat 

Ventis. 

Tib.  iii.  3, 16;  Juv.  iv.  7;  Liv.  xliii.  13;  Plin.  H.  N,  xvii.  1;  Suet. 
Aug.  92.  Flower.pots  of  metal  are  often  found  between  the  pillars. 
Javol.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  6:  DoliaJtctUia  itemplumbea;  quibus  viridaria 
posita.] 

PERISTYLIUM. 

Behind  the  cavum  ledium  and  tablinum  lay  the  larger  peri- 
sfyliumj  in  the  shape,  like  the  former,  of  an  oblong  square ;  but 
while  the  cavum  sedium  reached  longitudinally  from  the  atrium 
to  the  tablinum,  the  peristylium,  on  the  contrary,  lay  trans- 
versely beyond  the  tablinum.  Vitruv.  4 :  Peristylia  autem  in  <ran»- 
v&r$o  tertia  parte  Umgiara  sint,  quam  introrsus,  and  consequently 
its  length  extended  crosswise  towards  the  sides  of  the  house. 
[But  sometimes  it  lay  longitudinally,  and  not  crosswise,  as  in 
the  house  of  the  Faun.]   The  surrounding  porticos^  the  pillars  of 
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which  might  not  be  more  than  four  diameters  from  each  other, 
enclosed  a  larger  area,  which  also  had  a  cistern  or  jet  in  its  centre, 
and  was  planted  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  (viridarium).  See 
Obbar.  ad  Horat,  Epist.  i.  10,  22»  [just  like  as  in  the  cavaedium,  only 
on  a  larger  scale.  Statues  were  placed  here  likewise,  and  a  low 
balustrade  ran  between  the  pillars,  as  a  fence  to  the  garden,  Yitrur. 
ir,  4, 1.  On  the  cornice  above  the  pillars  there  were  ornaments 
(antefixa^  Paul.  Diac.),  such  as  lions'  heads,  as  in  temples,  Vitruv.  ir. 
4.  The  largest  peristyle  in  Pompeii  is  in  the  house  of  the  Faun, 
with  forty-four  Doric  columns.  That  in  the  house  of  the  ornamented 
Capitals,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pillars,  encircled  a  large  garden 
neatly  laid  out.  Most  of  the  pillars  made  of  brick,  at  Pompeii,  still 
remain,  while  those  of  marble  hare  perished.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that,  soon  after  the  destruction,  the  inhabitants  returned, 
and  excavated  whatever  they  wore  able  of  their  property.] 

n.  We  now  come  to  the  divisions  of  the  house  which  might  be 
arranged  differently,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  tastes  of 
the  owners ;  whilst  those  already  described  held  the  same  position 
in  all  genuine  Roman  houses,  and  wore  built  according  to  a  received 
plan,  which  in  the  main  was  not  deviated  from. 

The  parts  which  especially  remain  for  our  consideration  are 
eubicula,  triclinia,  oeci,  exedra,  pinacotJieca,  bibliotheca,  halijieum.  The 
baths  and  library  will  be  treated  of  in  distinct  Ai-ticles,  in  order  that 
the  disquisition  on  tho  usages  concerning  them  may  not  be  separated 
from  the  description  of  their  situation  and  construction. 

CUBICULA 

was  the  name  for  all  the  smaller  chambers,  that  served  as  regular 
lodging  and  sleeping  apartments,  (Mnctda  noctuma  et  diurna, 
(Plin.  Ep.  i.  3);  the  former  are  also  called  dformtforto,  id.  v.  6; 
Plin.  XXX.  6,  17.  There  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
respecting  their  position,  except  that  a  small  ante- room  was  some- 
times attached,  which  went  by  the  Greek  name,  npoKoirav.  Plin. 
Ep,  ii.  17.  There  were  cubicula  cestiva  and  hiberrM,  and  the  bed- 
chambers were  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  all  disturbances. 
See  Mazois,  Pal,  d.  Scaur,  68.  [In  the  house  of  Meleager,  and 
others  at  Pompeii,  large  chambers  have  been  found  with  smaller 
alcove-shaped  rooms  attached  to  them,  which  were  often  dormitoria. 
The  name  for  these  alcoves  or  cabinets  was  zotkeea,  Plin.  Ep,  ii. 
17 :  Zotheca  perquam  eUganter  recedit,  qucB  spectdaribus  et  vdis  ob* 
dudit  reduetisque  modo  ac^ieiiur  cubiculOf  modo  au/ertur.  Plin.  v.  6 ; 
Sidon.  Ep.  viii.  16,  zothectda,] 
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TRICLINIA. 

Respecting  the  triclinia,  Ciacconi  and  Oreini  have,  according  to 
the  old  fashion,  collected  a  good  deal  e  re  and  a  re.  They  were 
smaller  dining-halls  or  rooms,  according  to  Vitruyius,  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad.  Their  height  was  half  the  sum  of  the  breadth 
and  length ;  consequently,  when  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  thirty-two 
feet  long,  they  were  twenty-four  feet  high.  Vitruv.  vi.  3,  8.  They 
were  also  called  triclinia,  when  they  contained  more  than  one  tri- 
clinium. There  were  particular  triclinia  as  well  as  cubicula  for 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  [Yarro,  R,  R,  i,  13;  X.  X.  viii. 
29;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep,  ii.  2.]  Vitruyius  directs  that  the  vema 
and  autumnalia  be  towards  the  east,  the  hibema  towards  the  west, 
and  the  (Bstiva  towards  the  north ;  but  this  arrangement  of  course 
depended  much  upon  the  disposable  room.     See  Plut.  Lueull.  41. 

(ECI 

were  larger  saloons,  of  yarious  styles  of  architecture,  which  were 
used  also,  though  not  ezclusiyely,  as  triclinia.  Yitruvius  mentions 
rarious  sorts  of  such  saloons. 

I.  The  tetrastylosy  which  requires  no  particular  explanation. 
Four  pillars  supported  the  roof. 

II.  The  Corinthins.  This  had  rows  of  pillars  on  all  four  sides, 
along  the  wall,  though  detached  from  it,  so  that  a  passage  was  left 
between  them.  They  were  connected  by  an  episti/liuni,  along 
which  ran  a  corona,  and  upon  this  rested  the  roof,  which  was 
moderately  arched. 

in.  The  (Ecus  ^gyptius  was  still  more  splendid;  like  the 
Corinthian,  it  had  pillars  on  all  four  sides,  but  from  their  entab- 
lature  to  the  wall  Uiere  was  a  flat  roof,  so  that  the  height  of  the 
passages  was  not  more  than  that  of  the  pillars  with  the  entablature. 
Above  the  lower  pillars  a  second  row  was  placed,  (ad  perpmdicu- 
lum),  the  height  of  which  was  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  the 
lower  ones,  and  on  the  epistylium  of  these  rested  the  roof.  Above 
the  roof  of  the  passages  was  a  pavement,  outside  of  the  middle  and 
higher  saloon,  so  that  there  was  a  passage  all  round,  and  a  view 
through  the  windows  placed  between  the  columns.  Thus  the  oecus 
iEgyptius  presented  the  appearance  of  a  basilica,  which  is  built  in 
this  manner. 

lY.  The  fourth  kind,  the  CEcw  KvCueriv^s,  seems,  even  in  the 
time  of  Yitruvius,  to  have  been  uncommon  and  new ;  for  he  says 
that  such  saloons  are  now  Italiem  eonsuetudinis.    Their  peculiarity 
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was,  that  they  had  on  three  sides  (Vitruvius  says  only  dextra  et 
sinistra)  glass  doors,  or  windows  reaching  like  doors  to  the  ground, 
80  that  when  reclining  on  the  triclinia,  persons  could  enjoy  a  riew 
on  all  sides  into  the  open  air.  Pliny  had  a  saloon  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  both  his  villas.  To  have  commanded  such  a  view,  they 
must  have  projected  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

EXEDR^. 

Vitruvius  places  these  with  the  ceci,  i.  e.  with  the  quadrati ;  for 
those  mentioned  above  had  the  proportions  of  triclinia,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  understand  thereby  regular  rooms 
for  conversation  and  the  reception  of  company.  In  certain  respects 
only  can  they  be  compared  with  the  exedrce  in  the  public  gymtuisia^ 
which  were  semicircular  recesses  with  seats  in  the  colonnades. 
Vitruv.  V.  11 :  Constituuntur  in  porticibus  exedrcB  sp€Uiosce,  hahentes 
aedes,  in  quihus  philosophic  rhetores,  rdiquique  qui  studiis  delectantur, 
sedentes  disputare  possint.  Of  course  these  were  in  the  open  air, 
(Vitruv.  vii.  9),  apertis  locis,  id  est  peristyliis  axU  exedins,  quo  sol  et 
luna  possit  splendores  et  radios  immittere.  That  WQstemann,  Pal,  d. 
Scaur,  126,  is  wrong  in  inferring  that  in  private  houses  also  they 
were  without  covering,  is  evident  from  Vitruvius  assigning  their 
height  in  common  with  the  oeci  quadrati :  Sin  autem  exedrce  aut  ceci 
quadrati  fuerint,  latitudinis  dimidia  addita  altitudines  educantur. 
Comp.  vii.  3.  They  were  called  excdrse,  according  to  Mazois,  119, 
because  on  two  sides  they  had  such  semicircular  recesses;  but 
perhaps  really  only  from  their  being  used  for  similar  purposes,  and 
on  account  of  the  seats ;  for  undoubtedly  they  had  seats  [of  stone, 
running  along  the  wall;  see  Becker^s  CharieleSf  translated  by  Met- 
calfo,  p.  207;  GronoT.  ad  Suet,  lU,  Qramm,  17.]  and  not  lecti  to 
recline  on.  Cic.  Nai,  Deor,  i.  6 :  Nam  cum  ferHs  La/tinis  ad  eum 
[Cottam]  ipsius  rogatu  areessituque  venissem,  offendi  eum  sedentem  in 
exedra  et  cum  C,  VeUeio  senatore  disputantem.  Hence  also,  De  Orat, 
iii.  5,  eum  in  earn  exedram  venisset,  in  qua  Crassus,  lectulo  posito  re- 
cuhuisaetf  etc.  The  Jiemicyclia  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  them. 
Cic.  de  Amic.  1:  Domi  in  Jiemyeyclio  sedentem,  Plin.  Ep,  t.  6. 
These  were  uncovered  semicircular  seats,  which  occur  frequently 
at  Pompeii.    They  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens. 

[DLffiTA. 

Tms  does  not  denote  any  particular  sort  of  room,  but  is  a 
general  term  for  a  lodging-room  or  lodgings.  In  the  first  sense, 
Stat.  Silv,  ii.  2, 83 : 

Ante  tamen  cunctai  procul  eminet  una  distas. 
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Plin.  Ep,  Tii.  6;  ii.  17;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxix.  6,  1.  }.  27;  Suet.  Claud, 
10.  In  the  sense  of  a  lodging,  or  number  of  rooms,  or  as  the  wing 
of  a  house,  in  Plin.  Ep»  y.  6 :  Dicetoe  duos^  quarum  in  altera  cubumla 
quatuor,  altera  tria.  Hence  it  signifies  an  eating- room,  Sidon. 
Epist,  ii.  2;  a  bed-chamber,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17;  and  a  garden-saloon, 
Scsev.  Dig.  yii.  1,  66,  $.1.  In  the  above  passages,  town-houses,  as 
well  as  country  ones,  are  refen*ed  to. 

CHAPEL. 

WuE>'  the  hearth  was  remoYcd  from  the  atrium,  a  chapel  was 
made  for  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and  the  hearth  became  an  altar. 
(In  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  rustic,  the  household  gods  still 
remained  at  the  hearth.  Cato,  R.  R,  143.  And  in  this  point  of 
view,  arai^  fociy  dii  penatea,  still  continued  to  be  mentioned  to- 
gether. Or,  p.  Dam,  40.)  The  name  of  this  chapel  was  lararium, 
or  sacrariwn^  which  last  word,  however,  signified  any  sacred  place, 
Ulp.  Dig.  i.  8,  9.  $.  2.  As  a  domestic  chapel  it  occurs  in  Cic.  ad 
Fam,  xiii.  2 ;  Verr,  iv.  2 :  Erat  apud  Ileium  aacrarium  tn  asdihusj  in 
quo  signa  pulcherrinxa  quatuor.  Pro  Mil,  31 :  Lararium  occurs  in 
Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex,  who  mentions  a  larger  and  smaller  one  be- 
longing to  that  emperor.  Cap.  Ant.  Phil.  3.  From  which  passages 
we  learn  that  besides  the  Lares,  the  images  of  revered  persons  were 
stored  up  here.  Suet.  Vit.  2.  Its  situation  was  uncertain ;  either 
in  the  cavum  a^ium.  Suet.  Oct,  92,  (see  Plan  B.,  left  of  the  virida- 
rium,  close  to  the  wall),  or  in  the  garden  of  the  peristyle,  as  in  the 
house  of  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  rarely  in  the  atrium,  as  in  the  largo 
house  of  the  ornamented  Capitals  (in  the  left  wing).] 

PINACOTHECA. 

In  the  old  Roman  houses  there  was  certainly  no  pinacotheca, 
any  further  than  that  the  intercolunmiations  of  the  cavum  sedium 
or  peristylium,  the  gymnasium  and  the  garden,  were  adorned  with 
statues.  Marcellus,  Flaminius,  ^milius  Paulus,  and  especially 
Mnmmius,  took,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  works  of  art  to  Rome, 
but  they  were  only  used  for  beautifying  public  buildings  and 
palaces,  and  Cic.  Verr.  i,  21,  praised  those  men  quorum  domus,  cum 
honore  et  virtute  Jhrerent,  signis  et  tabulia  pictis  erant  vaeum.  Even 
among  the  Greeks,  the  desire  for  the  personal  possession  of  works 
of  art  arose  only  at  a  late  period,  when  public  spirit  was  gradually 
disappearing,  and  they  were  more  and  more  divesting  themselves 
of  the  habit  of  looking  on  what  belonged  to  the  community  as  their 
own  property  also,  and  ceased  to  seek  their  own  g'ory  in  the  gran- 
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dour  of  their  country.  How  much  more  waB  this  the  case  at  Rome, 
where  even  the  taste  for  art  was  wanting,  and  where,  at  a  later 
period,  vanity  and  fashion,  rather  than  love  or  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  led  people  to  form  collections.  See  Becker's  Antig.  Plan- 
tincBf  i.  28. 

In  the  time  of  Vitruvius  it  was  considered  good  taste  to  possess 
a  plnacotheca,  (see  Plin  zxxy.  2),  and  he  therefore  prescribes  the 
manner  of  constructing  that,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  house. 
A  northern  aspect  was  selected  for  it,  that  the  colours  might  not  be 
injured  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  tabulae,  (for  wood  was  in 
general  used  for  painting  on,  although  Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  1,  mentions 
pictures  on  canvass,  in  te^etUi),  were  either  let  into  the  wall,  or  hung 
against  it.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  65;  Plin.  xxxv.  10,  37,  (quoe  &r  incendiis 
rapi  possent) ;  Plin.  xxxv.  }.  9 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xix.  1,  17,  3 ;  comp.  An- 
tiq.  PlauL  47.  No  passage,  in  which  frames  for  the  pictures  are 
mentioned,  occurs  to  us  at  present,  however  natural  it  may  appear 
to  have  had  them.  In  Plin.  xxxv.  2,  there  is  nothing  about  them, 
yet  several  paintings  on  the  walls  are  provided  with  frames,  like 
borders ;  as,  for  instance,  that  one  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini  marriage.  Comp.  Winkelm.  W,  y.  171 ;  Vitruv.  ii.  8,  9, 
speaks  of  wooden  frames  for  the  transport  of  iresco  paintings  cut 
out  of  the  walls. 

[APARTMENTS  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

The  cell<B  famiUarei  or /amUiariccB,  servortim  celloe  (Coluni.  i.  6; 
Cic.  Phil,  ii.  27 ;  Vitruv.  vi.  7),  were  unadorned  chambers,  in  the 
back  or  upper  part  of  the  house;  except  the  cella  of  the  ostiarius, 
which  was  at  the  ostium :  perhaps,  too,  that  of  the  atriensis.  These 
two  are  marked  e  in  Plan  B. 

KITCHEN. 

The  culina  (originally  coquina^  Non.  i.  273)  was  in  ancient 
times  on  the  simple  hearth  of  the  atrium.  Serv.  <id  Virg,  uEn.  i. 
726,  (see  above).  In  the  country  they  kept  to  this  old  custom,  and 
both  kitchen  and  hall  were  one.  Varr.  B,  B,  i.  13 ;  Col.  i.  6 :  magna 
culina — in  ea  commode /oniUiareB  omni  tempore  anni  morari  queant. 
But  in  the  town,  the  kitchen  was  removed  backwards.  Varro,  in 
Non.  ih. :  In  postiea  parte  erat  culina,  Lucil.  in  Non,  iii.  168 : 
Pktrinum  ^>pocitam,  posticum,  sella,  culina. 

In  largo  palaces  it  was  very  spacious,  and  frequently  arched  over. 
One  is  mentioned  as  148  feet  long,  in  an  inscription.  Sen.  Ep.  114 ; 
Ep,  64.    Thoy  were  even  adorned  with  frescoes,  as  in. the  house  of 
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Melcager,  and  the  Dioscuri,  at  Pompeii.  A  snake  was  often  painted 
above  the  hearth.  Many  remains  have  been  found  of  hearths  and 
sinks  (coguincB  fasorium.  Pall.  R,  R,  i.  37,  or  con/luwum^  Varro), 
but  none  of  chimneys ;  the  flues  being  short. 

THE  LATRINA 

was  inconyeniently  placed  next  the  kitchen ;  (deriTed  from  lavatrina, 
Non.  iii.  131) ;  perhaps  that  the  sewer  leading  from  the  latrina  to 
the  public  cloaca  might  carry  off  the  dirty  water  from  the  kitchen. 
Col.  X.  85;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  118;  Suet.  Tib,  68;  Plant.  Crurc,  ii.  3, 
83.  The  slaves  brought  hither  the  sellea  familiarices  or  pertussB, 
matulse  and  matelliones  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  125),  Iomlixo^  scaphicty  etc., 
which  were  later,  often  of  costly  metal.  Mart.  i.  38 ;  Petron.  27 ; 
Lampr.  Hdiog,  32.  The  debasing  offices  performed  by  the  slaves, 
in  this  respect,  are  described  by  Martial,  iii.  82;  vi.  89;  xiv.  119; 
Sen.  Ep,  67.  On  the  public  foricc^  see  Juv.  iii.  38 ;  Paul.  Dig, 
xxii.  1, 17. 

STORE-CHAMBERS. 

The  cella  penaria,  penuaria,  (Cic.  d^  not.  d,  ii.  27 ;  Dig.  zzxili. 
9),  proma  or  promptuaria,  also  horreum^  and  later  called  cellarium 
(Suet.  Oct,  6),  was  indispensable.  Like  the  cella  vinaria  and  the 
graiiarium  (Vitruv.  i.  4,  2),  it  lay  to  the  north,  near  the  cavsDdium, 
consequently,  behind  the  house,  not  far  from  the  kitchen.  Respect- 
ing the  cellarius,  see  above.  The  oil-store,  cella  olearis  or  olearia, 
lay  southwards,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  freezing.  Vitruv.  vi.  6 ; 
Cato,  R.  R.  13;  Varro,  R,  R.  i.  13.  On  the  cella  vinaria,  see  Ex- 
cursus IV.  Sc.  9.  Sometimes  there  was  a  small  chamber  near  the 
triclinium  (apotheca  triclinii),  serying  as  a  pantry. 

PISTRINUM 

was  the  name  for  the  bake-house  and  mill  together,  which,  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  stood  near  the  kitchen.  The  middle  classes 
bought  their  meal  and  bread  at  the  public  baker's.  The  pistrinoy 
found  at  Pompeii,  were  not  for  the  use  of  the  house,  but  had  been 
let  out  by  the  proprietor  to  public  bakers.  In  them  there  are, 
generally,  several  hand-mills  (also  named  pistrina  or  moletrinoBj 
Non.  i.  320,  and  molm),  which  consist  of  an  upper  and  lower  part, 
catUlus  and  meta.  The  upper  stone  was  worked  round,  and  thus 
crushed  the  grain  below.  The  pole  for  turning  it  (moliUy  Cato, 
R,  R.  11, 12,  or  molticrum\  was  worked  by  asses;  also  by  slaves, 
[gal.]  12 
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as  a  punishment.  Appul.  Met,  ix.  p.  221;  Orid.  Fast.  ti.  311. 
Hence  a  distinction  is  made  between  molse  manuarioe  and  jumen- 
tarioe,  Javol.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  26.  The  oyens  are  quite  round,  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  by  as  many  broad.  The  flues  consist  of 
three  pipes  of  clay,  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

TABERN.E. 

In  the  town-houses,  these  were  often  placed  right  and  left  of 
the  ostium,  and  also  in  the  side  street ;  sometimes  in  whole  rows. 
Originally,  the  name  signified  small  wooden  houses.  Fest.  Taber^ 
naculOf  p.  256.  So  Paul,  under  adtibemcdis  and  contuhemales,  p*  12; 
Isidor.  XT.  2 ;  Ulpian.  Dig,  xir.  183.  Later,  it  was  only  used  of 
shops.  Non.  xii.  65.  These  tabemse  had  often  their  own  special 
upper-chamber,  which  served  as  a  lodging,  while  in  the  room  below 
was  the  shop  only,  as  is  clear  from  the  large  door- ways.  These 
shops  were  either  let,  and  then  had  no  internal  communication  with 
the  house,  or  the  master  of  the  house  occupied  them  himself.  Many 
instances  of  both  kinds  are  met  with  in  Pompeii.  See  Plan  B.,  the 
rooms  marked  a,  a,  which  are  quite  separated  from  the  house. 
Of  such  Cicero  speaks,  ad  Att,  xiv.  9.  In  the  house  of  Sallust 
there  is  a  large  bake-house  with  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
besides  upper  story.  These  are  quite  disconnected  from  the  house ; 
so  also  the  tabenue  at  the  right  comer,  one  of  which  was  an  oil- 
shop,  as  is  clear  from  the  stone  counter,  which  is  hollowed  out  for 
several  jars.  But  there  are  two  other  tabemse  on  either  side  of  the 
ostium,  which  were  connected  with  the  house,  and  were  used  by 
the  proprietor.  In  the  house  of  Pansa,  there  were  eleven  such 
tabemse,  each  with  its  separate  entrance  into  the  adjoining  streets, 
and  not  communicating  with  the  house.  Some  of  them  were 
lodgings  as  well  as  shops.  The  largest  is  a  bake-house ;  over  the 
oven  is  the  inscription,  hie  habitat  /dieitas.  In  the  surgeon's  house 
is  a  booth  connected  with  the  atrium,  and  was  therefore  used 
by  the  possessor  in  which  to  practise  his  art.  Here  were  found 
thirty-eight  leaden  weights,  inscribed  Erne.  Hahebis,  All  sorts  of 
articles  were  sold  in  these  tabemse,  from  the  most  costly  fur- 
niture to  the  simplest  victuals  (tabema  ecteearia.  Ulp.  Dig,  viii.  5, 
8).  The  booksellers,  the  tonsorei,  and  slave-dealers,  had  all  their 
booths.  The  wine-shops  played  a  principal  part  Respecting  those 
tabemse,  which  were  not  included  in  the  area  of  the  house,  but 
only  abutted  on  it,  see  above. 
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CELLARS 

were  named  hypogcea  (coneameratuynes).  Vitruv.  vi.  8 ;  Isidor.  xt. 
3)  apogeum.  They  were  vaulted,  and  used  for  yarious  purpoBOB. 
In  the  yilla  of  Diomed  at  Pompeii,  (and  also  in  the  house  of  the 
Anchor,)  there  is  a  row  of  such  cellars,  to  which  one  descends,  on 
both  flanks  of  the  main  building.  At  the  entrance  on  the  right, 
eighteen  skeletons  were  discorered,  and  several  ornaments.  A 
number  of  ampharas,  filled  witl^  ashes,  still  lie  where  they  were 
found.] 

UPPER  STORY. 

The  ground-floor  was  the  principal  part  of  the  building,  and 
served  as  the  regular  place  of  abode.  The  apartments  above  them 
went  by  the  common  name,  ccenacula.  Varro,  supra :  Posteaquam 
in  auperiore  parte  coenitare  cceperanty  mperior  domtu  univena  ecmO" 
cula  dicta,  Festus,  42  :  CcenactUa  dicuTitur,  ad  qtUB  sealis  oicenditur. 
Hence,  too,  Jupiter  says,  Jocularly,  Plant.  Amph.  iii.  1,  3 :  In  bu- 
periore  qui  habito  ccenaculo,  [So  Ennius  in  TertuUian,  adv.  Vatent, 
7:  coenacula  maxima  codu  Sen.  Ep,  90.  The  different  stories 
were  called  tabtdata,]  As  the  lower  divisions  of  the  house  were  of 
different  heights,  and  in  some  instances  received  light  from  above^ 
it  was  impossible  to  have  an  unbroken  succession  in  the  upper 
rooms;  to  connect  which,  several  flights  of  steps  were  therefore 
requisite ;  proof  of  this  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  these  stairs  ascended  from  the  street  outside.  Liv. 
zxxix.  14 :  Consul  rogat  socrumf  tU  cUiquam  partem  asdium  vacuam 
/aeeret,  quo  Hispala  immigraret.  Ccenaeulum  super  cedes  datum  estj 
sealis /erentibus  in  publicum  obsercUiSf  aditu  in  cedes  verso,  [Ulp. 
Dig.  xliii.  17,  3,  $.  7.  Under  these  steps  was  a  good  hiding-place. 
Cic.  p.  Mil.,  in  scalarum  se  latebras  abdidit.  Hor.  Epist,  ii.  2,  15.] 
Above  these  coenacula,  or  over  the  ground-floor,  terraces  were  laid 
out,  and  planted  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  In  the  early 
periods  these  may  have  stood  in  tubs  fiUed  with  earth,  but  after- 
wards they  undoubtedly  had  regular  gardens  on  the  pavement. 
These  roof-gardens  were  called 

SOLARIA ; 

a  name  which  is,  however,  of  more  extensive  signiAcatioo,  and 
denotes  generally  a  place  where  we  can  ei^oy  the  warmth  of  the 
sun.  [Isidor.  xv.  3,  solaria,  quia  patent  soli,  Ulp.  Dig,  viii.  2, 17 ; 
Plant.  Mil  Olor.  il.  3,  69 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4.]     Seneca  (Ckmtr. 
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Exc,  T.  6)  testifies  to  what  an  excess  this  pleasant  custom  was 
carried,  alunt  in  mmmis  culminibus  mentita  nemora  et  navigabilium 
piaeinarum  /reta.  Son.  Ep.  122 :  Non  vivunt  contra  naturam,  qui 
pamaria  in  iummis  turribus  aeruni  f  qrwrum  silvoe  in  tectis  domorum 
ae /cutigiis  nutant,  inde  ortis  radicibus  quo  improbe  cacumina  egis- 
sent  f  The  solaria  built  by  Nero  in  front  of  the  houses  and  insttfoff 
and  resting  on  piazzas,  were  somewhat  similar.  Suet.  Nero,  16 : 
Formam  ofdificiorum  Urbis  novam  e:reogitavit,  et  ut  atxte  insulas  ae 
domos  porticus  essent,  de  qtiarum  solariis  incendia  areerentur.  Tacit. 
Ann,  XV.  4,  3,  refers  to  insulse  only.  These  solaria  were  probably 
not  much  unlike  our  balconies.    Comp.  Winkelm.  W.  i.  391. 


[PERGULJS,  M^NIANA,  PODIA. 

These  were  a  sort  of  projecting  balcony.  Persia  (from  pergo, 
as  regula  from  rego)  answered,  on  the  ground-floor,  to  our  project- 
ing shop-front,  and  aboro,  to  a  bow  or  balcony.  Plin.  n,  N,  xxxr. 
10, 36.  (Apelles)  perfecta  opera  proponebat  pergula  transetintibus,  at^ 
que  post  ipsam  tabulani  latens,  vitia  quoB  notarentnr  auscultabat,  Lucil. 
in  Ladant,  i.  22.  Ulp.  Dig.  ix.  3,  6:  Cum  pictor  m  pergula  clipettm 
vel  tabulam  eapositam  Iiabuisset,  Herodian.  yii.  12.  Hence  the  whole 
room  or  shop  was  called  pei^a.  Ulp.  Dig.,  tabemulam,  pergulam. 
To  the  pergula  of  the  upper  story  Pliny  refers,  xxi.  3,  6:  Fuhiits 
e  pergula  sua  in  forum  prospexisse  dictus.  Lastly,  pergula  meant, 
generally,  any  light,  airy,  chamber.  Petron.  Fragm.  Trag.  74. 
Suet.  Aug.  94  :  In  pergulis  mathematici  artem  suam  profitebantur. 

The  masniana  were  likewise  parts  projecting  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  house.  Jarol.  Dig.  16,  242;  VitruT.  t.  1;  Fest.  p.  134:  Ap. 
pellata  stint  a  Masnio  oensore,  qui  primus  in  foro  ultra  columnas 
tigna  projeeit.  See  Nonius,  ii.  112.  In  later  times  they  seem  to 
have  been  merely  projecting  roofs,  just  like  the  solaria.  Amm. 
Marc.  xxTii.  9 ;  Salmas.  ad  Sport.  Pesc.  12. 

Of  the  podia  less  is  known.  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
theatres,  only  once  in  a  private  house.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6,  22 :  Est  et 
aliud  eubiculum,  marmore  exeultum  podio  ttnus.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  balcony. 

ROOFING. 

The  roofs  were  mostly  flat  (with  the  solaria,  mentioned  above). 
But  there  were  also  sloping  rooft,  pectinaUh  with  two  long  and  two 
short  sides.  Fest.  p.  213 :  Peetmatum  tectum  dicitur  a  similitudme 
peetims  in  duas  partts  devexum^  ut  tettudinatwn  in  qucUuor.    At  the 
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two  ends  of  this  sort  of  roof  there  were  either  little  slanting  rooft 
terminating  in  a  point,  or  gables  running  up  from  the  ground; 
without  any  triangular  tympanum.  So  that  prirate  houses  had,  in 
this  sense,  fastigia,  as  well  as  the  temples.  Cic.  ad  Quint,  Fr,  ilL 
1,  4.  The  regular  fastigia,  with  their  abundance  of  ornaments, 
and  quite  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  house,  were  peculiar  to 
temples,  state-buildings,  and  palaces.  Csesar  first  obtained  this 
right  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Flor.  It.  2 ;  Plut.  Ca^,  91 ;  Suet. 
CcBS,  81 ;  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  43. 

The  tecta  testiuiinata,  sloped  on  all  four  sides,  with  no  gable, 
and  suited  best  for  square  houses.  CoL  zii.  6.  But  a  roof  of  this 
kind,  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  also  oyer  the  cayaedium.  See 
above.  Conic  roofs  are  only  mentioned  by  Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep,  ii.  2, 
apice  in  eonum  cacuminato.  Carm,  zriii.  3.  Salmasius  (Spart,  and 
Exerc.  Plin,  p.  853)  erroneously  applies  the  name  trichorum  to 
gable  roofs.  Stat.  SUv.  i.  3,  57,  partitis  distantia  tecta  trichoria, 
Spart.  Peae,  Nig,  12.  But  trichorum  (according  to  the  analogy  of 
€vpvxopost  irr€v6\(Apo£f  etc.)  can  only  mean  a  room  with  three  divi- 
sions, and  not  wiUi  three  comers.  Hence  Casaubon  explained  it 
to  be  a  house  with  three  wings;  others,  a  room  with  three  par- 
titions ;  and  others,  a  house  of  three  stories.  But  none  of  these 
seem  suitable.  See  Hand  ad  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  39.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  tectum  ddiciatum,  Paul.  Diac.  p.  73 :  De- 
licia  est  tignum,  quod  a  culmine  ad  tegular  angidares  infimua  verstis 
Jastigatum  coUocatur, 

Suggrundce,  or  more  generally  protecta,  and  projecta,  ako  pro- 
clinata,  were  caves.  Ulp.  Dig,  ix.  2,  29,  and  ix.  3,  5,  where  a  frag, 
ment  of  the  praetor's  edict  is  cited,  ne  quia  in  mggrunda  protectove 
id  positum  habeat  cujus  casus  nocere  cui  possit.  The  ancient  cavsedia 
had  such  roofs  round  them,  (imminentibtu  teetia,  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17,  4.) 

The  flat  roofs  had  a  firm  pavement  of  stucco,  stone,  or  metal. 
The  sloping  ones  were  covered  with  straw  and  shingles,  later,  with 
tiles,  slates,  and  metal.  The  hut  of  Romulus  reminded  one  of  the 
most  ancient  times.  Vitruv.  ii.  1,  6 ;  comp.  Virg.  uEn,  viii.  654 ; 
Ovid.  Fast,  199.  Shingles  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  H,  N.  xvi.  10, 
15 :  Scandula  c<mtectamjuisse  Romam  ad  Pyrrhi  usque  bellumy  annis 
ccccLix.  C.  Nepos  auctor  est,  Isidor.  xix.  19.  The  tiles  were  either 
flat  or  hollow,  tegulcB  or  imbrices;  Isidor.  xiv.  8;  Non.  ii  433; 
Plant.  MU,  Olor,  ii.  6,  24.  But  tegula  stands  for  all  sorts  of  tiles. 
Vitruv.  ii.  1,  7,  8 ;  Juv.  iii.  201 ;  and  teguke  for  a  roof,  generally, 
Suet.  Oramm,  9,  sub  tegtdis  habitant,  Cic.  PhU.f  per  teguku.  The 
hollow  tiles,  in  the  comers,  to  carry  off  the  water,  were  called 
teguUv  collicicB,    Paul.  Diac.  illicium,    Cato,  R,  R,  14.    Henoe  the 
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ftirrowB  of  the  plough  were  named  coUiciee,  by  which  the  water 
was  carried  into  the  canals.  Col.  ii.  8.  The  terminal  imbrices  had 
ornamented  fronts,  imbricea  extremti  or /rorUati;  (originally  only  on 
the  temples).  Plin.  H.  N.  xzxt.  12,  43.  Numbers  of  old  tegul» 
baye  been  found  at  Puteoli  and  Pompeii,  some  with  inscriptions 
Oiteratae),  shewing  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  place  i  ta  ex  of 

(fidna) op(m)  /[iglhiam]  ex  prasdiis  Cosince,    Metal  roofing  is 

mentioned,  Orell.  Tnscr.  3272,  te^^idaa  osneas  auraias,^  Diavol.  Dig, 
16,  242.  The  beams,  spars,  and  laths,  e.g.  the  ambrices  and 
asseres,  for  carrying  the  tiles  (Paul.  Diac.  16),  will  not  be  further 
discussed.  The  space  under  the  roof  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
hiding-place,  as  is  remarked  by  Mullor  and  Welckcr,  who  cites 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  69 ;  Val.  Max.  yi.  7,  2.] 

THE  REMAINING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Hayinq  gone  through  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  we  must 
now  briefly  mention  the  remainder  of  the  buildings,  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangements.  Many  of  the  objects,  however,  come  under 
the  head  of  works  of  art,  and  as  they  are  sufficiently  discussed  in 
another  place,  a  few  hints  and  references  may  here  suffice. 

FLOOR. 

The  floor,  Bolurn^  was  noyer  boarded,  although  Statius,  in  the 
Sphanistmimii  of  Etruscus,  according  to  the  present  text,  mentions 
planks,  tabuUUOf  SUv,  L  5,  67 : 

Quid  nunc  itrata  solo  referam  tahnlata,  crepantes 

Auditurs  pilai. 

But  the  proper  reading  is  tubuUUOf  as  is  eyident  from  the  words 
following.    Comp.  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17,  9 ;  Sen.  Ep.  90. 

It  usually  consisted  of  payement  of  rubble,  pavime^Uum  (rude- 
ratio,  opus  ruderatum).  [Plin.  H,  N,  xxxri.  25,  61 ;  Vitruy.  viL  1 ; 
Yarro,  E.  B.  i.  51.  The  floor  was  also  laid  with  bricks,  or,  at 
least,  the  rubble  was  mixed  with  pieces  of  brick,  pavimentum  or 
opus  testacewm,  also  oslracus  and  ngnianum,  Plin.  ib, ;  Vitr.  t&. ; 
Isidor.  xix.  10 ;  Plin.  xxxr.  46 :  Fractii  Ustia  tUendo  sic,  ut  firmius 
durent  tusia  cake  addita,  91MB  voeant  signina.  One  particular  sort  of 
brick-floor  was  called  testcteeum  8pio(xhim  (ear-shaped).  Vitr.  yii. 
1,  4.]  This  probably  led  to  laying  the  floor  with  slab- work,  [payi- 
mentum,  XMarpt^rop  in  a  wider  sense,  yiz.  large  four-cornered 
pieces  of  white  or  coloured  marble.  Tibull.  iiL  3, 16,  marmortum 
aolum.    Suet.  Ner,  50,  toUum  porphyretici  marmar%».    Sen.  Ep,  90 ; 
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Pallad.  i.  9.  So  the  atrium,  in  the  house  of  the  Tragic  poet,  was 
Uid  with  white  marble.  This  was  often  the  case  in  the  labra  and 
piscinas  of  the  baths.  Besides  this,  there  were  two  finer  sorts  of 
slab- work,  viz.,  pavim,  sectile  and  tesselcUum,  Yitruv.  yiL  1,  3,  aive 
seetUia  tea  tesseria.  Suet.  Cass,  46.  Pallad.  i.  9,  mentions  all  four 
sorts,  vel  testaeeum  (i.  e.  of  baked  earth),  vd  marmora^  vd  tessercu 
out  scuttUas.  The  par.  sectile  was  composed  of  smaU  pieces  of 
differently-coloured  marble,  either  squares,  or  in  the  shape  of 
diamonds  and  polygons.  Vitruy.  yiL  1,  4,  quadrattu  $eu  /avia,  i.  e. 
hexagons  or  circular.    Juy.  xi.  173 : 

Qui  LacediBmonium  pytismate  lubricat  orbem. 

Stat  SUv.  ii.  2,  88].  Such  floors  ought  not  to  be  called  'mosaic,' 
for  in  that  figures  are  constructed  of  a  number  of  single  pieces 
placed  together ;  but,  of  themseWes,  representing  nothing.  Here  it 
is  different ;  for  the  separate  pieces  are  each  of  them  complete 
figures  caryed  out  of  marble,  and  consequently,  this  is  only  an  in- 
genious specimen  of  opus  sectile.  [The  second  kind,  payim.  tesse- 
latum,  was  the  real  mosaic,  composed  of  small  yariously-coloured 
four-cornered  stones.  Vitruy.  (6. ;  Sen.  qit.  Nat,  yi.  31 ;  Plin.  H, 
N.  xzxyii.  10,  64.  This  art  came  to  Rome  in  the  sixth  century 
from  its  foundation.  Plin.  xxxyi.  25,  61.    Cic.  OrcU.  44,  who  quotes 

Lucilius : 

ut  tesserols  omnes 
Arte,  pavimento  atque  emblemate  rermictilAto. 

Isidor.  xix.  14.  The  more  perfect  this  art  became,  the  distinction 
between  coarse  and  fine  mosaic,  between  the  tessdariif  and  musivarii, 
grew  stronger.  The  tesselatimi  denoted  the  coarser  mosaic,  or  com- 
bination of  stones  in  geometric  forms,  so  as  to  make  stars,  flowers, 
and  other  figures ;  whilst  munvum  was  the  finer  mosaic,  imitating 
painting.  The  first  required  only  care  and  workmanlike  dexterity, 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  shading,  and  perspectiye.  The 
word  musiyum  occurs  first  in  Spart.  Pegc.  Nig.  6. 

The  small  slips  of  diyers  colours  (cnutce  vermieuUxUBt  ad  efigiem 
rerum  et  animMwn,  Plin.  xxxy.  1, 1)  were  of  clay,  glass,  marble,  or 
other  sorts  of  yaluable  stone.  Plin.  xxxri.  25,  mentions  the  first, 
asaroton.     Stat.  Silv,  i.  3,  54 : 

yarias  nbi  picta  per  arUi 
Gaudet  humus  superare  dotIb  asarota  flgoris. 

Glass,  Plin.  64;  agate,  beryl,  onyx,  Appul.  Met.  r.  p.  159.  Sen.  Ep. 
86:  Eo  ddiciarum  pervenimus,  ut  nisi  gemmas  ccUeare  nolimus. 
Lucan.  x.  114 ;  Claud.  Epithal,  Hon.  90. 

Zahn  has  shewn  that  the  use  of  stone  for  mosaic  was  older  than 
that  of  glass.    In  a  house  at  Pompeii  two  thousand  coloured  slips 
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of  marble  were  found  on  one  squaro  foot;  and  in  another,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  square  inch.]  Gurlitt,  Ueber  die  Mosaik, 
ArchcBol.  Schr.  159 ;  Minutoli  and  Klaproth,  Ueb.  antike  OlcumoacUk; 
Ottfr.  Mueller,  ArcJuBoL  438 ;  Steinbuochel,  Alterthumstvissensehy  24, 
give  specimens  of  antique  parqtteterie  and  mosaic;  D'Agincourt, 
Histoire  de  VArt,  v.  tab.  13;  Zahn,  in  his  beautiful  work.  Die 
Bchonsten  Omamente  und  Gem&lde  am  HerktU,  und  Pomp. ;  Marini, 
tab.  16,  87.  The  most  important  of  all  known  antique  mosaic 
paintings,  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Alexander,  discorered  in  Pompeii, 
24th  Oct,  1831.  Mus.  Borh,  viii.  t.  36 — 46.  [Others  think  it  a 
battle  between  Romans  and  Celts ;  others  the  victory  of  Attains  I. 
at  Pergamus. 

MoBiucs  were  chiefly  used  for  adorning  the  floor.  There  are 
some  pillars  in  Pompeii  inlaid  with  coloured  glass.  Several  foun- 
tuns  are  also  ardomed  with  rich  mosaics,  but  without  figures.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  Emperors  that  the  walls  and  ceilings 
were  inlaid  with  mosaics.] 

THE  WALLS. 

The  inner  walls  of  the  rooms,  saloons,  and  colonnades  (in  ancient 
times  probably  only  [rough-cast,  trtmllati,  and]  whitewashed  [detU- 
bati,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  66])  were  covered  with  marble  slabs,  or  artificial 
marble.  Mamurra  (in  the  time  of  Catullus)  was,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  first  to  set  an  example  of  such  luxury  in  his  house  (H.  N. 
xxxviL  6,  7) :  Primwn  Romce  parietea  crtuta  mamioris  opertiisse  to- 
tiiu  domtu  8WB  in  CceUo  monte  Cornelius  Nepo8  tradidtt  Mamurram, 
[Sen.  Ep,  86, 116 ;  Isidor.  xix.  13.]  The  ancients  were  so  expe- 
rienced in  the  construction  of  imitation  marble,  that  the  tectores 
and  marmorarii  could  even  saw  slabs  of  it  out  of  the  wall  again, 
and  use  them  for  tables.  Vitr.  vii.  3.  Paintings,  however,  were 
much  more  common  as  a  decoration  for  the  walls ;  and  even  in  the 
more  insignificant  abodes  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  we  meet 
with  this  cheerful  ornament.  This  is  not  the  place  for  inquiring 
when  the  ancients  began  to  paint  on  the  bare  walls.  The  question 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  the  criticisms  on  both  sides  afford 
ample  room  for  emendation.  The  testimony  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  10, 37) 
is  important  as  far  as  regards  private  houses.  [Pliny  does  not  fix 
the  commencement  of  Roman  fresco  painting  in  private  houses  in 
the  tune  of  Augustus ;  but  only  of  landscape  painting ;  so  that 
fresco  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  older.]  Iliis  kind  of  paint- 
ing had  been  long  adopted  in  Greece  before  any  such  ornament 
had  been  thought  of  in  Rome.  The  subjects  of  these  wall-paint* 
ings  were  very  varied,  from  grand  historical  compositions  down  to 
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BtUl-life,  Xenia  and  Arabesqne.  See  VitniT.  yii.  5.  Zahn,  Gell, 
MazoiS)  Goro,  the  Mus.  Borh.j  give  most  interesting  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  They  painted  [partly  in  monochromatic^  Plin.  J7.  N, 
xxxY.  6, 11 ;  partly  in  Tarious  colours]  less  frequently  on  wet  mor- 
tar, al  fresco  (udo  Ulviere  coloreSy  Plin.  xzzy.  7,  31 ;  colores  udo  tecto^ 
rio  inducerey  Vitr.  vii.  3,  7),  than  on  a  dry  ground  in  distemper,  a 
tempera.  See  Winkelm.  W.  t.  197.  The  ground  itself  was  often  al 
fresco,  the  rest  a  tempera.  [Originally  they  had  four  ground  colours 
(Cic.  Brut.  18 ;  Plin.  xzxy.  32),  viz.,  white  (the  Melian  earth  and 
proetanium),  red  (ntbrica,  from  Gappadocia  or  Sinopis,  and  mmtum), 
yellow  {ail,  best  from  Attica),  and  black  (atrameyitum).  But  as 
fresco  painting  grow  more  common  in  Italy,  more  brilliant  and  ex- 
pensive colours  were  used.  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  colores  austeri  (i.  e.  the 
four  old  ones),  aui  Jlorvdi  (the  now).  Fhridi  sunt  chrt/socolla  (green 
from  copper),  purpurissimum  {e  creta  argentaria  cum  purpuris  paru 
ter  tingitur),  indicum  (indigo),  cinnabari  (cinnabar),  casruleum  (an 
artificial  imitation  of  ihe  Alexandrian,  made  at  Puteoli),  &c.  Vitr. 
Til.  7 — 14 ;  Isidor.  xix.  17.  The  walls  were  dirided  into  compart- 
ments of  different  sizes,  which  were  encircled  with  yery  tasteful 
arabesques,  compared  by  Winckelmann  to  the  most  beautiful  in 
Raphael's  loggias.  The  ground-colours  of  the  centre  compart- 
ments and  edgings  are  generally  red  and  black ;  red  and  yellow ; 
and  also  blue ;  green  and  yellow ;  brownish  black  and  green ;  green 
and  red.  The  colouring  is  always  very  decided  (VitniT.  yii.  6,  8) ; 
the  contrasts  between  the  dark  and  bright  tints  very  striking. 

The  ornaments  of  the  centre  fields  yaried  considerably,  Vitruy. 
yii.  6,  antiqui  imitati  suiit primum  crustarum  marmorearumvarietates 
et  coUoccUUnies ;  deinde  coronarum  et  tUaceorum  cuneorum  varias  dia^ 
tributiones.  So  that  wall-painting  began  with  the  imitation  of  marble 
walls.  Yitruyius  then  mentions  four  kinds :  1.  Architectural  yiews, 
cedificiorum  Jiguras  columnarttmqueprcjecturaa.  2.  Representations  of 
theatres,  scenarum  Jrcntes  tragico  more  aut  eomico.  3.  Landscapes, 
pingumtur  portuSy  promowtorioj  littorOy  fiurnvnoy  fonteSy  lueiy  monteSy 
pecoray  pastores*  The  inyentor  of  this  landscape  painting  is  said  by 
Plin.  (xxxy.  37)  to  haye  been  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  4.  His- 
torical compositions,  pictures  of  gods,  mythological  scenes,  sacrifices, 
&c.,  Uem  megalographiam  habentem  deorum  timulacray  seu/abularum 
disposUioneSy  non  minus  Trcjanas  pugnas,  seu  Ulyssis  errationes.  The 
paintings  discoyered  at  Pompeii  afford  apt  illustrations  of  all 
the  aboye  different  kinds.  The  composition  of  the  architectural 
paintings  is  light  and  airy.  They  are  richly  decorated  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  birds,  &c. ;  and  eyince  much  taste  and  fancy.  Yitruyius 
censures  rather  too  bitterly  this  taste  for  architectural  drawings,  to 

12—5 
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the  neglect  of  nature.  Numben  of  warm  and  animated  landscapes 
hare  likewiBe  been  found,  such  as  hunting  scenes,  waterfalls,  and 
gardens:  though  they  are  not  equal  to  the  others,  the  historic 
paintings  are  often  rery  grand.  Thus  the  suckling  of  Telephus  in 
the  presence  of  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  the  taking  away  of  Briscis 
at  the  command  of  Achilles ;  and  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet, 
Ariadne  at  Naxos ;  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  the  education  of  Bac- 
chus, and  his  yictories ;  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  and  an  Hermaphro- 
dite, which,  in  colouring,  resembles  Titian.  Of  gods.  Mars  and 
Venus  occur  oftenest.  The  floating  figures  in  the  centre  of  the 
compartments  are  replete  with  grace  and  beauty;  such  as  fawns, 
bacchantes,  lute-players,  genii,  dancing  girls.  In  the  villa  of  Cicero 
at  Pompeii,  discovered  1749,  there  are  twelve  dancing  girls,  floating 
on  a  dark  ground;  fleet,  says  Winckelmann,  as  thought,  and  as  lovely 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  Graces.  Many  others 
are  conspicuous  for  the  graceful  flow  of  the  dress  and  harmonious 
colouring.  The  light  and  grouping  is,  in  many  instances,  worthy  of 
commendation.  After  this  last  class  come  scenes  of  domestic  lifc^ 
genre,  and  still-life  paintings  {pwroypaxfiia  opposed  to  iM€yaKoypa<l>ia) ; 
such  as  the  household  occupation  in  the  fxdlonica  (see  Excurs.  U. 
Sc.  8) ;  battles  of  gladiators  (Plin.  zxxv.33) ;  fish,  fruits  (called  X«nuz, 
Philostr.  i.  31 ;  Vitruv.  vi.  7,  4),  game,  lascivious  scenes.  Suet.  Tib, 
43 ;  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  621.  Encaustic  painting  (Plin.  xxxv.  39)  was  not 
used  to  decorate  the  walls],  though  ornaments  in  relief  seem  to  have 
been  so.  Such  at  least  is  the  interpretation  put  on  Cic.  Att,  i.  10 : 
Pfxeterea  typos  tibi  mandot  quos  in  teetorio  (Urioli  passim  includere^ 
S.  Visconti,  Mus.  Pio-Clem.  iv.  Pree/, 

The  common  opinion  that  the  ancients  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  mirrors  against  the  walls,  or  that  at  least  the  custom  was  of  a 
late  date,  requires  correction.  Hand-mirrors  were  no  doubt  used 
in  a  general  way,  and  the  costliness  of  the  material  was  sufficient 
cause,  at  any  rate  in  more  ancient  times,  for  not  having  mirrors  of 
large  dimensions.  But  where  lai^er  ones  are  spoken  of,  we  must 
not  at  once  conclude  that  they  are  necessarily  wall.mirrors.  Thus 
Seneca  (Q^est.  NcA,  i.  17,)  mentions  specula  totis  corporibus  jparto, 
but  he  appears  to  have  meant  only  moveable  looking-glasses,  with 
feet,  perhaps  to  allow  of  their  being  moved  about.  It  is  going  too 
far,  entirely  to  deny  the  use  of  wall-mirrors,  and  there  are  some 
distinct  passages  which  can  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  this 
prejudice.  When  Yitruvius  (vii.  3,  10,)  says,  ipsaque  tectoria  o&o. 
earwn  et  speeulorum  eirca  se  prominentes  habent  expressiones ;  this 
will  not  be  allowed  as  a  proo^  because  ahacus  is  imderstood  to  be 
the  square^  and  speeulwn  the  round  panel,  which  had  a  frame-like 
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border,  but  yet  could  be  regular  tectoriwm.  It  is,  howerer,  eyident 
from  Pliny  (xxzri.  26,  67,)  that  these  specula  were  composed  of 
plates  of  different  kinds  of  substances,  polished  to  serre  as  mirrors. 
In  genere  vitri  et  obsidiana  numercmtWy  ad  gimUitudinem  lapidiSf 
quern  in  JEthiopia  invenit  OhsidiuSf  nigerrimi  eoloria,  aliquando  et 
translucidiy  craasiore  vim,  atqus  in  epeculis  pa/rietwn  pro  imagine 
umbrcu  reddenie, 

VitruTius  also  mentions  mirrors  actually  suspended  (ix.  9). 
Ctesihiua  enim  Juerat  Alexandrice  ncOue  patre  toneore :  is  ingenio  et 
industria  magna  prceter  reliquos  exceUens  dictus  est  artifidosis  rebus 
$e  delectare.  Namque  cum  voluisset  in  tabema  sui  patris  speculum  ita 
pendere,  ut,  cum  duceretur  sursumque  reduceretwr,  linea  latens  pondus 
d&duceret,  ita  coUocavit  machinationem.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxziy.  2,  9,  re- 
cords a  speculum  parieti  affiaum,  Comp.  Isid.  Orig.  xvi.  16;  Salm. 
ad  Vopisc,  Firm,  694 ;  and  respecting  the  material  used  for  the 
mirrors,  as  well  as  the  question,  whether  the  ancients  had  them  of 
glass  or  not,  see  Beckmann,  Beitr,  z.  Oesch  d,  Erfind,  iii.  467. 

THE  CEttilNGS 

were  originally  composed  only  of  boards  laid  oyer  the  beams,  but 
to  give  them  a  more  elegant  appearance,  a  grate,  as  it  were,  of 
rafters  was  constructed,  so  that  sunk  panels  arose,  lacus,  lacunar, 
laquear  [and  the  wood- work  was  painted,  or  overlaid  with  costly 
materials.  Sen.  Ep.  95:  auro  iecta  perfundimus].  These  lacunaria 
afterwards  receiyed  a  yariety  of  ornament  in  stucco,  and  were  also 
inlaid  with  iyory  and  gilded,  as  in  the  temples.   [Plin  H,  N.  zxziii. 

3,  18 ;  Hon  Od.  ii.  18, 1 : 

Non  ebnr  neqne  aaremn 
Mea  renidet  in  domo  lAconar. 

Lucan.  z.  112.     The  artists  were  called  laquearU,    Cod,  Theod.  xiii. 

4,  2.]  These  panels  were  in  process  of  time  coyered  oyer,  and  the 
ceiling  painted,  specimens  <{f  which  are  giyen  in  Zahn,  t  27,  67. 
Ceilings  were  also  made  of  rushes,  and  called  camerce,  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  rules  are  laid  down  by  Vitruy.  yiii.  3.  [Among 
the  luxuries  of  a  later  age,  was  a  sort  of  ceiling  for  the  dining, 
rooms,  which  was  raised,  or  let  down  by  secret  machinery.  Sen. 
Ep,  90  and  88 :  pegmata  per  se  surgentia,  et  tabukUa  tacite  in  sublime 
crescentia.     Suet.  Ner,  31,  tabulcB  versatHes,] 

THE  DOORS. 

The  doors  have  already  been  discussed.  There  were  not  doors 
to  all  the  rooms,  though  the  cellse,  hibemacula,  and  dormitoria  of 
course  had  them.    Hence,  at  Pompeii,  there  are  often  no  traces  of 
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hinges.    The  place  of  the  door  was  often  supplied  by  a  hanging, 
velumy  auUxa,  cento,  wapanerairfia ;  [the  iron  rings  and  polo  of  which 
are  to  be  met  with  at  Herculanenm  and  Pompeii].  Lamprid.  Alex, 
4;  Hdiog,  14:  vdi  cubictUartB,  quod  in  introitu  erat.     Sen.  Ep,  80; 
Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17;  Petron.  7.    Hence,  among  the  domestics  of  the 
domm  Augusta,  were  the  velarii  or  a  vdis.     The  assertion  of  Botti* 
ger,  that  the  ancients  had  almost  all  their  chambers  in  the  interior 
of  their  houses  shut  in  with  hangings  only,  is  refuted  by  Terence, 
Eun,  iii.  6,  66;  Heaut.  v.  1,  33 ;  Phormio,  t.  6,  66,  &c.     Sometimes 
curtains,  as  well  as  doors,  were  hung  oyer  the  entrance.     Suet. 
Claud.  10.     Sidon.  Apoll.  ir.  Ep.  24,  says  of  one  who  lived  rery 
unassummgly,  tripodes  sellcB,  Cilictim  vda  foribus  appensa,  leetus 
nihil  haben^  plumw.    Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  6 ;  Poll.  x.  7,  32.     Martial 
alludes  to  such  a  door-curtidn,  1,  35,  6;  comp.  xi.  46.   The  windows 
also  had  curtiuns,  besides  shutters. 

WINDOWS. 

1p  we  were  to  judge  by  the  houses  in  Pompeii,  wo  must  conclude 
that  the  houses  of  the  ancients  had  no  windows  at  all  looking  into 
the  street,  for  this  is  the  case  there,  and  when  an  exception  does 
occur,  the  window  is  placed  so  high,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
either  to  look  in  or  out,  without  mounting  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  ground-floor  being  surrounded  with  tabcmie,  or,  in  their  ab- 
sence, by  porticus  and  ambulatione*,  it  naturally  had  no  windows.  In 
the  upper  stories  the  case  must  hare  been  otherwise.     Doubtless 
there  were  windows  looking  thence  into  the  street,  just  as  well  as 
at  Athens.     See  Charicks,    Hence  they  are  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors.    Passages,  such  as  Tibul.  ii.  6,  39,  ab  exc^ha  prce- 
ceps  delapsa  fenestra,  it  is  true,  demonstrate  nothing,  as  we  do  not 
know  in  what  sense  he  was  speaking.     But  Lir.  i.  41,  is  decisiye : 
(Tanaquil)  ex  supertore  parte  cedium  per  fenestras  popxdum  alio- 
quitur.     So  Dionys.  iy.  6,  and  Jut.  iii.  270,  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  in  the  streets  of  Rome : 

Respice  nimc  alia  ac  diversa  pericula  noctis: 
Quod  spatium  tectiB  sublimibus,  undo  cerebrum 
Testa  ferit,  quoties  rimoea  et  curta  fenestris 
Yasa  cadanti  quanto  percussum  poudere  signent 
Et  Iiedant  silicem. 

Hence  are  explained  such  passages  as  Horace,  i.  26 :  Parcius  junctas 

quatiunt  fenestras,  and  the  beautiful  picture  in  Propertius,  iv.  7,  16 : 

Jamue  tibi  exddemnt  vigfladi  furta  Suburo 

Et  mea  noctamis  trita  fenestra  dolis  ? 
Per  qoam  demisso  quoties  tibi  ftine  pependi, 
Altema  yeniens  in  toa  ooUa  mann. 
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Martial  (i.  87)  says:  Vicinus  metis  est,  manuque  Umgi  De  no8tri$ 
Novius  potest /enestriSf  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  imagine 
an  angiportuSf  or  the  windows  of  one  house.  More  definite  testi- 
mony to  the  custom  in  Greece,  is  found  in  Aristoph.  Eccles,  961, 
where  the  youth  says  to  the  maiden  at  the  window,  Koradpafiova'a 
ray  Ovpav  Svoi^ov,  Liyy  also  says  (xxiy.  21 ) :  par»  procui^rit  in  viaSt 
pars  in  vestibidis  stat,  pars  ex  tectis  fenestrisque  prospeetantf  et  quid 
rei  sit  rogitant.  In  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus,  ir.  2,  27,  where 
slayes  wish  to  fetch  away  their  master,  and  Theuropides  asks :  quid 
volunt  f  quid  introspectant  f  nobody  would  suppose  that  he  alluded 
to  crevices  in  the  door,  or  a  key-hole.  So  also  Vitrur.  r.  6 :  comiccB 
autem  (scense)  oedificiorum  privatorum  et  menianorum  habent  speciemy 
prospectusque  Jenestris  dispositos  imitatione  communium  cedijiciorum 
rationibus.  And  how  are  we  otherwise  to  explain  the  orders  of  the 
police,  (Dig.  ix.  tit.  3),  de  his  qui  efiuderint  vel  d^ecerint.  But  we 
must  consider  the  windows  to  have  been  both  small  (hence  called 
rimcBf  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  3)  and  placed  high.  They  had  also  sometimes 
gratings,  claihri.  Plant.  Mil.  ii.  4, 25 ;  Winkelm.  W.  ii.  250.  Most 
of  the  smaller  apartments,  and  those  lying  around  the  cavum  asdium, 
receiyed  only  a  scanty  light  through  the  doors ;  the  larger  ones,  as 
already  mentioned,  through  openings  in  the  roof. 

In  more  ancient  times,  it  is  possible  that  the  windows  were  un- 
fastened openings,  at  the  most  secured  by  shutters  [or  vtloy  Plin. 
Ep,  yii.  21.  In  some  store-rooms  with  nets.  Varro,  R.  R,  iii.  7: 
/enestris  reticulaiis.     Thus,  at  least,  is  best  explained,  Oyid.  Am, 

i.  5: 

Pars  adaperta  fuit,  pan  altera  clausa  fenestrsB. 

Jut.  ix.  106 :  Claude  fenestras,  vela  tegant  rimas,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36 ; 
Sen.  ConsoL  ad  Marc.  22;  Appul.  Met,  ii.  p.  57.]  At  a  later  period 
the  lapis  specularis  (talc)  was  much  used,  and  is  often  alluded  to. 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 :  Egregiam  hce  (portions)  adversum  tempestates  re^ 
ceptaculum;  nam  specularibus  ac  multo  magis  tectis  imminenttbus 
muniuntur.  If  Seneca  (Ep.  90)  were  strictly  followed,  the  specu- 
laria  which  enclosed  this  colonnade  would  not  be  admissible  in 
reference  to  the  time  of  Gallus ;  but  Hirt  has  shewn  that  the  words 
nostra  memoria^  must  not  be  taken  strictly  for  the  suspensurae  bed- 
neorum,  which  are  also  included,  as  described  by  Vitruyius :  and 
Plin.  ix.  54,  79,  ascribes  their  inrention  to  Sergius  Orata,  in  the 
time  of  L.  Grassus  the  orator.  Why  Hirt  calls  this  passage  a  doubt- 
ful one,  is  not  very  apparent,  as  Macrobius  (Sat.  ii.  11)  says:  Hie 
est  Sergius  Grata,  qui  primus  balneas  pensiles  habuit.  The  most  that 
oould  be  pronounced  on  it  is  this;  that  in  respect  of  xxyi.  3,  8, 
Pliny  has  contradicted  himself.     To  be  oonrinced  of  the  early  use 
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of  window-panes,  wo  hare  only  to  consider  the  Cyziccnian  saloon, 
which  on  three  sides  had  glass-doors  (valvce)  or  windows  reaching 
to  the  ground ;  and  it  is  not  comprehensible  how  these  can  be  sup- 
posed without  specularia.  In  that  case  it  would  have  been  a  Tery 
draughty  house.  But  Vitruyius  also  describes  it.  The  question, 
whether  the  ancients  had  also  window-glass,  was  formerly  answered 
in  the  negatiyo,  but  of  late  there  has  been  no  further  doubt  about 
the  matter,  and  the  windows  and  panes  of  glass  discoTered  in  Pom- 
peii are  surer  evidence  than  all  the  testimonies  of  late  writers. 
See  Winkelm.  W.  ii.  261 ;  Gell*s  Pompeiana,  i.  99 ;  Hirt,  Oesch.  der 
Bauk,  iiL  66  (who  perhaps  goes  too  far).  [Transeniia  is  explained 
BA  fenestra  by  Non.  ii.  859;  and  Gic.  de  Or,  i.  35,  says :  quasi  per 
transennam  prcetereuntes  strictim  adspeadmus.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  a  latticed  window,  or,  as  Botticher  supposes,  an 
opening  in  the  roof  to  light  the  room.] 


METHOD  OF  WARMING. 

The  ancients  resorted  to  more  than  one  expedient  for  wanning 
the  rooms  in  winter,  although  they  had  no  proper  stores.  In 
the  first  place,  the  cubicula  and  triclinia,  in  which  they  liyed  in 
winter,  we  so  situated  as  to  hare  plenty  of  sun,  and  this,  with  the 
mildness  of  their  climate,  partially  served  thoir  purpose.  Besides 
they  had  fire-grates,  though  perhaps  not  on  the  same  principle 
as  ours.  Suet.  Vit,  8,  nee  ante  in  proetorium  rediii,  quam  flagrante 
triclinio  ex  coneeptu  camini ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  81,  Udos  cum  Jbliis 
ramos  urente  camino ;  Hor.  Epist,  i.  11, 19,  SextHe  mense  caminus. 
[Plin.  H,  N.,  xvii.  11,  16;  Sidon.  Ap.  Ep,  ii.  2;  Isidor.  xix.  6. 
Camirnu  est  /(frnax.]  In  this  sense  we  must  also  understand  /ocub 
(a  Jbvendo),  (Hor.  Od,  i.  9,  6)  ligna  super  foco  large  r^onens,  and 
in  other  places.  The  rooms  were  also  warmed  by  moans  of  pipes, 
conducted  to  them  from  the  hypocaustum.  See  Winkelm.  W,  ii. 
253 ;  or  there  were  near  the  apartments  in  occupation,  small  rooms, 
heated  by  a  hypocaustum,  and  by  means  of  an  opening  which  could 
be  closed  at  pleasure,  warm  air  was  introduced  into  the  room. 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 :  AppUeitum  est  cubiculo  hypocauston  perexiguum^ 
qnod  angusta  fenestra  suppositum  caloremy  ut  ratio  exigit,  aut  effwndit 
oaU  retinet.  Ibidem:  Adhasret  darmitorium  membruniy  transitu  m- 
terjaoente,  qui  suspensua  et  tubulatus  conceptum  vaporem  aaluhri  tern-- 
peramento  hue  Ulucque  digerit  et  minutrat.  They  used  coal-tubs  and 
portable  stores — specimens  of  which  hare  been  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, and  are  represented  in  the  following  engrarings. 
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[In  warming  apparatus  of  this  kind  the  fuel  used  was  charcoal, 
or  dry  wood,  as  being  least  likely  to  smoke.] 

Whether  the  ancients  had  chimneys  or  not,  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  usual  opinion,  shared  by  Beckmann,  Beitrdg,  ii.  391 ;  Voss.  ad 
Vtrg.  Oeorg,  il.  242;  Heind.  ad  Hor,  Sat,  i.  6,  81,  is,  that  the 
smoke  was  not  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  flue,  but  by  openings  in  the 
roof,  windows,  and  door;  and  such  passages  as  Vitruy.  yiii.  3,  4, 
Conclavibus,  aut  ubi  igniSf  aiU  plura  lumina  tunt  ponenda,  purof  fieri 
debent  (coronro)  tU  to  /acilitis  extergeaniur :  in  as^ivis  et  exedrisy  ubi 
minime  Jumtw  est  nee  fvXigo  potest  nocerey  Ubi  caslatas  sunt  JaciendcBf 
seem  to  farour  this  yiew  of  the  question.  But  Fea  ad  Winkehn,  W. 
ii.  347,  after  Scamozzi,  ddP  Archit.  i.  lib.  3,  o.  21,  has  shewn  that 
the  use  of  flues  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  that  eyen  real 
grates  haye  been  discoyered  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 
Comp.  Mu8,  Borb,  y.  t.  40. 

At  Pompeii,  chimneys  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  baths  and 
bakehouses ;  but  in  Rome  and  North  Italy,  where  it  was  a  colder 
climate,  they  were  used  also  for  dwelling-houses;  at  least  in  the 
days  of  luxury  and  refinement.  [In  the  most  ancient  times  but 
little  was  known  of  chinmeys ;  whence  the  old  atria  were  often 
disfigured  with  smoke;  but  the  lodging  and  working  rooms  soon 
began  to  haye  both  grate  and  chimney.    Hor.  Sat,  1,  5,  80 : 

lacrimoflo  non  line  ftimo, 
Udot  cum  foUis  ramot  uronte  camSno^ 
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does  not  disproye  this ;  for  with  such  procious  fuel  the  best  chimney 
would  smoke.  The  wood  smeared  with  amucra  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  17, 
13 ;  Mart.  xiii.  16,  acapna ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xy.  8 ;  comp.  Mart.  xiii. 
30,  Fumoso  Decembri)  was  used  for  portable  stoves,  which  of  course 
had  no  flues ;  besides  which,  in  some  houses,  which  were  low,  the 
chimney  was  not  high  enough  to  cause  a  good  draught.  Viig.  ^n. 
xii.  669,  /umantia  culmina ;  and  Eel.  i.  82,  villafmm  culmina  Ju- 
niant,  shew  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  Dig.  yiii.  5,  8,  is  more 
in  farour  of  than  against  flues. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Hebe  follow  a  few  hints  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
house. 

1.  The  area  of  the  house  was  not  always  bounded  by  right 
lines  or  rectangles ;  as  is  clear  from  Plan  B.  This  arose  from  the 
irregular  course  of  the  streets  round  the  house,  upon  which  its 
shape  was  nearly  always  made  to  depend. 

2.  The  exterior  of  the  Roman  domus,  the  ornaments  of  the 
interior  notwithstanding,  was  somewhat  paltry ;  partly  owing  to  its 
great  lowness,  partly  owing  to  the  smallness  or  utter  absence  of  the 
windows,  and,  lastly,  to  the  irregularity  of  the  building;  only  a 
portion  of  which  had  an  upper  story,  which  gave  the  whole  an  un- 
symmetrical  look. 

3.  The  interior,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  magnificent;  its 
chief  peculiarity  being  the  way  in  which  the  several  rooms  were 
arranged.  These  were  always  grouped  round  an  open  room, 
(atrium,  cavum  ndium,  peristyl) ;  which  served  as  a  common  focus. 
This  court,  with  its  suironnding  rooms,  formed  a  separate  division 
in  itself;  and  the  greater  the  house,  the  ofbener  was  this  construc- 
tion repeated.  The  usual  lodging  and  sleeping  rooms  are  small ; 
but  the  courts  or  halls,  destined  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  through  these  courts  that  the  rooms  received 
light  and  air;  an  arrangement  which  also  preserved  them  from 
draughts.  The  inmate  did  not  see  before  him  the  lively  throng  of 
the  streets  without,  still  the  prospect  of  the  inner  courts,  with  Uieir 
groups  of  trees  and  lawns,  was  very  flne.  What  a  magic  effect  must 
have  been  produced  when  all  the  doors  and  curtains  were  thrown 
back,  and  the  eye  could  reach  from  the  ostium  through  the  three 
courts,  adorned  with  their  nuirble  columns,  splashing  fountains, 
shady  trees,  and  gleaming  walls ;  all  grouped  in  the  most  charming 
perspective ;  and  overhead  the  deep  blue  of  an  Italian  heaven !] 


EXCURSUS  II.     SCENE  II. 


THE  MANNER  OF  FASTENING  THE  DOORS. 

AMONG  the  least  intelligible  pasfiages  in  ancient  authors,  are 
those  which  relate  to  some  mechanism  miknown  to  the  modems. 
If  express  descriptions,  such  as  those  of  YitruTius  and  Hero,  and  of 
the  hydraulic  machines  of  Ctesibius,  are  difficult  to  be  understood, 
we  are  still  more  at  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  when 
casual  mention  merely  is  made  of  something  well  known  at  the 
time,  let  its  mechanism  hare  been  ever  so  simple.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  the  locks  or  fastenings  of  the  door  are  men- 
tioned. Boettiger  {Kunstmyth,  i.  p.  271)  says  with  some  truth,  that 
'  the  art  of  the  locksmith  is  one  which  still  requires  much  elucida- 
tion ;  and  a  perfect  system  of  the  ancient  technology,  chiefly  after 
the  Onomasticon  of  Pollux,  remains  to  be  written,'  yet  the  system 
of  nomenclature  in  Pollux  will  least  contribute  to  clear  up  our 
difficulties. 

Our  examination  must  not  only  begin  with  the  most  ancient 
Greek  period,  concerning  which  Homer  giv^es  very  important  hints, 
but  must  also  comprehend  the  East,  as  the  origin  of  keys  is  pro- 
bably to  be  sought  for  in  Phoenicia.  This  point  has  partly  been 
discussed  in  the  more  important  writings  on  this  subject,  especially 
Salmas.  ExercitL  p.  649;  Sagittarius,  De  jan,  vett,  9 — 16;  Molin, 
DeclavUma  veterum^ in  Sallengre,  Thess.  antt,  Rom,ii\.795;  Montfauc 
Antiq.  expl.  iii.  i.  t.  64,  66.  The  oldest  method  of  fastening  cannot 
be  referred  to  that  in  use  at  Rome ;  and  we  shall  here  chiefly  ex- 
plain such  terms  as  obex,  serd,  repagrdoy  pes9ulif  clatiatra. 

The  method  of  fastening  varied  according  to  the  form  of  the 
doors  themselves,  whether  they  opened  inwards  or  outwards,  or 
were  folding-doors  (biforea),  or  opened  like  window-shutters  (vcUvcb), 
Varro :  Valvas  sunt,  quce  revolvufUur  et  9e  velant. 

Folding-doors  were  (at  least  in  private  houses)  the  most  com- 
mon. When  they  opened  inwards,  the  most  simple  method  of 
fastening  them  was  by  drawing  across  a  bar  or  wooden  bolt,  sera 
[also  patibiUum],  See  Nonius, i.  p.  41 ;  [Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  108;]  Ovid, 
FcuU  L  266 ;  and  v.  280,  Tota  patet  demta  janua  nostra  sera ;  for 
this  bolt  was  not  fastened  to  the  door-post,  but  entirely  removed, 
when  the  door  was  unfetstened.  Petron.  16.  The  usual  expression 
for  such  bolting  is  opponere,  or  apponere  seram,  i.  e.  obserare.  The 
tera  rested  on  the  door-post,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid.  Amor,  i.  6, 
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where,  by  postis,  in  connexion  with  excutere,  we  cannot  understand 
the  door.  [At  Pompeii,  hollows  are  frequently  seen  in  both  the 
door-posts,  for  the  reception  of  this  cross-bolt.]  We  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sera  and  the  obex,  further  than  that  the  latter 
word  is  a  more  general  expression  for  cTcrything  placed  before  the 
door  [Virg.  Oeorg.  iv.  422,  Obice  $axi;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  23],  but  must 
not  refer  it  to  any  particular  contrivance.  Hence  we  have  inFestns, 
Obice$  pessulif  aeras.  But  the  repagula  were  something  of  another 
sort;  see  Festus,  281,  from  whom  we  may  conclude,  by  the  words 
patefaciundi  gratia,  that  it  was  a  contrivance  which  allowed  of  the 
door  being  opened  with  less  trouble  than  by  the  sera,  and  chat,  as 
the  name  occurs  only  in  the  plural,  a  cross-beam  is  not  denoted  by 
it,  as  by  the  sci'a,  but  two  bolts  meeting  from  opposite  sides  [usually 
of  wood,  Plin.  H,  N,  xvi.  42,  82],  whence  Festus  says,  e  contrario 
oppanguntur.  In  that  case  some  means  of  joining  the  two  together 
would  be  required,  and  perhaps  this  was  effected,  as  among  the 
Qreeks,  with  a  fiakayos  (a  pin),  which  being  sunk  into  a  hollow 
(fiaXapodoKrj),  connected  the  bolt  with  the  door,  and  being  itself 
hollow,  was  drawn  out  again  when  the  door  was  to  be  opened,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  (fiaXapaypia),  that  fitted  into  it.  A  similar 
contrivance  was  requisite  also  when  the  door  opened  outwards, 
where  a  bolt  within  would  have  been  of  no  use,  unless  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  door. 

This  pin  (fiaXavoi)  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Romans  called  peandus,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  of  Marcellus  Empiricus,  cited  by  Sagittarius,  we  know  of  no 
other  passage  that  would  not  militate  against,  rather  than  favour, 
this  assumption.  See  Plaut.  Aid,  i.  2,  25,  occlude  Bis  fores  anibobus 
pessulis  ;  Ter.  Heawt.  ii.  3, 37 ;  Eun,  iii.  6, 65 ;  Appul.  Met.  i.  44,  Cud. ; 
49,  52,  Subdita  clavi  pessulos  reduco;  iii.  p.  199;  ix.  p.  631.  It  is 
evident  that  something  different  from  a  hollow  pin,  which  was  sunk 
into  the  opening  of  the  sera,  is  meant ;  we  can  neither  reconcile 
therewith  the  expression  pessulum  obdere/oribus,  and  the  oppessuiata 
janua  so  frequently  occurring  in  Appuleius,  nor  does  it  appear  why 
the  plural  pesstUi  is  used.  The  nature  of  the  ancient  locks  is  not 
quite  clear  from  Appuleius,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
pessuli  we  must  understand  bolts  which  could  be  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  by  a  key.  See  Salmas.  Exercitt,  ad  Sol,  p.  650,  whence 
it  appears  that  pessuli  cannot  be  confounded  with  sera  and  /3ciXayor, 
nor  clavis  with  Pakau6ypa, 

In  Terence,  by  pessulus  may  be  understood  a  single  bolt  which 
was  pushed  forwards  and  backwards  without  a  key.  In  Appuleius, 
on  the  contrary,  the  pessuli  (a  double  bolt  moved  by  a  key)  could 
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not  be  drawn  back  without  using  the  key;  in  the  latter  case  we 
have  therefore  to  understand  real  covered  locks ;  and  when  we  read 
ad  claustra  pessuli  recurrunt,  claustra  means  the  lock-hasp  into  which 
the  bolts  shut. 

All  doors  which  were  opened  and  fastened  from  without  naturally 
had  such  locks.  For  house-doors  they  were  not  so  necessary,  as 
somebody  always  remained  inside  to  open  them.  But  in  case  one 
wished  to  open  the  door  from  outside,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  door, 
through  which  the  hand  was  inserted,  in  order  to  draw  back  the 
bolt  by  means  of  the  key,  as  is  the  case  in  Appul.  Met,  iy.  p.  359 ; 
Petron.  94. 

In  cupboards,  and  places  of  that  sort,  such  a  hole  would  have 
been  very  inconvenient ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  fastened  from 
without ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  other  doors,  and  even  house- 
doors,  as  we  see  in  Plant.  Most.  ii.  1,  57.  Tranio  wishes  to  make 
Theuropides,  on  his  return,  believe  that  the  house  was  no  longer 
inhabited ;  hence  he  fastens  the  door  outside,  having  already  or- 
dered Fhilolaches  to  do  the  same  within.  Both  are  done  (v.  78). 
There  must  therefore  have  been  a  double  lock  on  the  door,  or  the 
fastening  took  place  within  by  means  of  the  sera  or  repagula,  from 
without  by  a  proper  door-lock.  A  person  standing  before  the  door 
must  have  been  able  to  perceive  whether  it  was  fastened  outside,  or 
there  would  have  bt'en  no  necessity  for  Tranio  to  lock  it.  The 
three-toothed  key  is  considered  of  Lacedsemonian  invention,  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  claxns  Laconica,  As  far  as  its  use  among 
the  Romans  is  concerned,  the  date  of  the  invention  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  this  took  place  long  before  the  time  from  which  our 
accounts  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans  are  dated. 

[Avellino  first  made  us  acquainted  with  another  method  of 
fastening  the  doors,  viz.  by  two  bolts,  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
door  which  was  shot  into  a  hollow  in  the  lintel,  one  on  the  lower 
part,  which  shot  into  the  sill.  This  was  generaUy  used  for  folding- 
doors  and  shutter-doors,  the  bolt  shooting  into  a  ring  in  the  floor. 
The  last-mentioned  door  required  this  sort  of  mechanism  to  keep 
it  in  a  straight  line  when  shut.  An  instance  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  two  tabemse  of  the  house  of  the  Bronzes,  and  in  the 
tabUnum  of  the  house  of  the  ornamented  capitals.  The  name  of  this 
bolt,  which  was  moved  without  a  key,  was  pessulus.  Plant.  Aulul. 
above;  Cist.  iii.  18,  ObcludUe  asdes  pesnUis;  Cure,  i.  2,  60;  Ter. 
HeatU,  above ;  Marcell.  Empir.  17,  Foraminey  in  quo  janum  pesfuli 
descendurU;  Polyb.  xv.  30,  Bvpas  taroKkeLOiUvas  dirrotr  /ioxXots.] 

There  was  likewise  an  old,  though  not  very  general,  custom  of 
sometimes  sealing  the  doors  (obsi^nare  cellas),  Plaut  Ccu.  iii.  l^  1. 
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[Plin.  H,  N. :  At  nunccibi  qttogvs  acpotu$  antUo  vindiearUura  rapina. 
Among  the  Greeks  only  were  the  chambors  of  the  women  sealed. 
Aristoph.  Tketmoph,  414 ;  Plat,  de  Leg.  xii.  p.  954.]  Cicero's  mother 
sealed  even  the  empty  bottles,  ad  Fam,  zyI.  26:  Lagenaa  etiam 
inanea  obngnabat^  ne  dicerentur  inarus  cUiquaf  /uissey  quce  /urtim  m- 
sent  exticcaUB.  [Fen.  Sat.  vi.  17 ;  Martial  iz.  88.]  In  Plant  JiU. 
ill.  2,  it  is  otherwise. 


EXCURSUS  III.     SCENE  11. 


[THE    HOUSEHOLD    UTENSILS. 

WE  shall  here  take  household  utensils  in  a  wider  signification 
than  that  conyeyed  under  the  Roman  supellex;  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pomp.  Dig.  xxiiii.  10, 1,  was  understood  to  mean  do- 
mesticum  patrisfam.  instrumentum,  quod  neque  argento  aurove  facto 
vel  vesti  ad  numerator.  So  Alfen.  tb.  6,  and  Tubero  in  Cels.  7,  }.  1, 
whence  we  see  that,  originally,  the  term  did  not  include  gold  and 
silyer,  until  the  times  of  increased  luxury,  when  the  material  was 
disregarded.  Oelsus,  ib.  Thus  Paull.  enumerates  as  articles  of 
supellcx,  tables,  chairs,  benches,  lecti,  lamps,  all  sorts  of  vasa,  pelves^ 
aquiminaria,  etc., -whether  of  precious  metal  or  other  valuable 
material,  (crystaUina,  argentea^  vitrea,  murrhina.  See  Sen.  Ep.  110, 
gemmeatn  supellectilem.  Paull.  rec,  sent.  iii.  6,  67),  cupboards  and 
so  forth;  Dig.  ib,  8,  9,  and  Dig.  xxxiv.  2, 19. 

A  distinction  was  made  by  the  Romans,  between  these  utensils, 
and  the  instrumentum,  as  it  was  called,  i.  e.  (TJlp.  Dig.  xzziii.  7, 12), 
apparatus  rerum  diutius  mansurarum,  sine  quibus  exerceri  nequiret 
possessio ;  e.  g.  in  a  farm,  all  the  dead  and  live  stock  and  the  slaves ; 
in  a  baker's  shop,  every  thing  necessary  for  carrying  on  that  business ; 
in  a  tavern,  all  the  requisite  vessels ;  Paull.  rec.  sent.  iii.  6,  61 ;  in  a 
house  (according  to  Pegasus  and  Cassius)  fire-engines,  cleaning 
instruments,  and  so  forth.  UIp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12.  Other  jurists, 
however,  include  under  the  instrumentum  of  a  house  the  whole  of 
the  supellex;  as  Neratius  and  Ulpian;  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  36,  in 
orator  is  instrumento  tarn  lautam  stipellectileni  nunquam  videram, ; 
Suet.  Oct.  71,  73;  Tib.  36;  Cal.  39.  This  would  comprehend  the 
furniture,  cupboards,  chests,  vessels  for  liquids,  lighting-apparatus, 
clocks,  kitchen  and  cleansing  utensils.] 

According  to  the  ideas  of  the  modems,  the  Roman  rooms  would 
seem  rather  bare  of  furniture.  They  had  no  writing  tables,  or 
cheffoniers,  no  mirrors  to  cover  the  painted  walls.  Lecti,  tables, 
chairs,  and  candelabra  comprised  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  with 
the  exception,  now  and  then,  of  a  water-clock,  or  a  coal-pan  in 
winter.  At  the  same  time,  the  little  they  had  was  replete  with 
elegance  and  splendour. 

LECTUS 

[Paul.  Diac.   p.  116;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  166],  was  neither  exactly 
a  bed,  nor  a  sofa,  but  a  simple  fhune  with  a  low  ledge  at  the 
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head.  It  was  sometimes  of  wood,  [Ter.  Adelph.  it.  2,  46;  Sen. 
Ep.  96;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  1,  Ar€hia<ns  leetis;  Gell.  xii.  2,  Soierici  lectQ 
among  the  rich  of  cedar  or  terebinth,  Prop.  iii.  7,  49;  Pers.  i,  ff2; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  43;  but  frequently  of  brass,  Cic.  Verr.  ir.  2d, 
lectos  asratoB ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxir.  3,  8,  triclinia  cerata  ;  which  does 
not  mean  wooden  frames  with  brass  legs,  (as  it  does  in  Plin.  zzzit. 
2,  4,  and  perhaps  in  Lir.  zxxiz.  6),  since  Pliny  is  enumeratiiig 
only  articles  of  massire  metal.  The  wooden  lecti  were  inlaid  with 
iTory,  tortoise-shell,  and  precious  metals,  and  provided  with  ivory, 
silver  and  gold  feet.     In  Odyss.  zxiii.  199, 

iaiddWwv  xpufrA  Tt  Kal  dpyvpto  fjd'  eXet^avri, 

applies  to  the  bed  of  Ulysses;  how  much  more  to  that  of  the 
Romans,  in  comparison  with  whose  magnificence,  the  most  excessive 
luxury  of  all  ages  is  but  poor  and  insignificant ! 

[Inlaying  with  precious  matenals  is  often  mentioned.  Plin. 
H.  N.  lb,  ix.  11;  xxxiii.  11;  Suet.  Cal,  32;  Javol.  Dig,  xxxii.  100, 
lectos  testudineos  pedibus  inargenicUos ;  PauU.  xxxiii.  10,  3;  elsewhere, 
lecti  aurei,  aurati,  ebumeit  argeiitei^  etc. ;  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  21 ;  Suet. 
CcB8.  49;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  6,  103;  Juv.  vi.  80;  Plant.  Stick,  ii.  2,  63; 
Plin.  17.  N.  xxxvii.  2;  Sen.  Ep,  110;  Vop.  Fimi,  3;  Varro,  L,  L, 
ix.  47,  lectos  alios  ex  ebore  alios  ex  testudine,  i.  e.  veneered,  not  solid ; 
which  last  was  rare.  At  least  the  bedsteads  of  Heliogabalus  caused 
surprise,  being  solldo  argento,  Lampr.  Hel.  20.  See  Spart.  ^1. 
ver.  6.] 

This  frame  was  strung  with  girths,  called  sometimes  regtes^  at 
others  fasdoBy  and  again  institce.  This  is  the  tenta  cubilia  of  Horace, 
Epod,  xii.  12;  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  65 ;  Mart  v.  62: 

Nulla  teg^t  firactoa  nee  inanis  cnlcita  lectoe, 
Patris  et  abrnpta  fucia  reste  jacet. 

Petr.  c.  97.  [Cato,  R.  R,  10,  leetos  loris  mibtentos,]  The  stupid  wit 
in  Aristoph.  alludes  to  this,  Av.  812. 

On  the  girths  lay  the  mattress  or  bed,  torusy  called,  later,  culcita. 
[See  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  167;  Isid.  xx.  1 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  27.] 
The  usual  and  genuine  tomentumy  with  which  beds  and  cushions 
were  stuffed,  was  locks  of  wool.  [Tac.  Ann.  vi.  23 ;  Suet.  Tib.  64.] 
Pliny,  (viii.  48,  73),  derives  this  usage  of  wool  from  Gaul,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  fix  the  date  of  its  introduction.  In  olden  times 
they  had  nothing  but  straw-mattresses,  and  in  later  also  the  poorer 
classes  stuffed  their  beds  with  chopped  sedge  (tUva)  or  hay.     Mart. 

riv.  160 : 

Tomentum  eoneisa  pains  Cireense  vocatnr : 

Hsc  pro  Lenoonioo  Btramina  panper  emit. 
[Ov.  Met.  y\]i,  665;  Fast,  t.  619;]  Mart.  xiv.  162;  Sen.  de  ffiia 
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heatOj  c.  25 ;  [Plin.  zxTii.  10.  Culcita  does  not  always  denote  the 
bed  on  which  one  lay,  but  a  cushion.  Yarro,  L.  L,  y.  IG?,  deriyes 
it  ah  incvlcandOf  quod  in  eas  (culcitas)  acu8  aut  tomentum  cUiudve 
quid  ccUcdbant.  Isid.  xix.  26] ;  Plant.  Mil.  It.  4,  42 ;  Petr.  c.  38. 
At  a  later  period,  the  Yoluptuous  Roman  became  dissatisfied  with 
wool,  and  not  only  the  cervicalea^  but  also  the  tonuy  began  to  be 
stuffed  with  feathers.  The  feathers  and  down  of  white  geese  were 
used ;  but  aboTO  all,  as  among  us,  the  eider-down ;  those  of  the 
small  white  German  geese,  gantcBt  were  highly  yalued,  so  that  pre- 
fects would  send  out  whole  cohorts  to  hunt  them ;  and  their  feathers 
were  sold  at  five  denarii  the  pound.  Plin.  Epist,  z.  22,  27 ;  Cicero, 
Tusctd.  iii.  19,  speaks  of  a  culcita  plwrnea.     [Jut.  vi.  88 : 

Bed  qnamquam  in  magnis  opibuB  plamaqne  patema 
£t  segmentatis  dormisset  paryula  cunU.] 

Swan's-down  also  was  used.  Mart.  zir.  161.     [Heliogabalus  even 

used  the  plumas  perdicwm  subalares,  Lamprid.  Hdiog.  19.]     The 

torus  was  also  stuffed  with  feathers.  Mart.  toy.  169 : 

Oppress®  nimiam  yicina  est  fiuda  plam»? 
Vellera  Leaconicis  accipe  rasa  sagis, 

[and  zii.  17 ;  see  below.]  And  no  doubt  the  pennies  plumas  of  the 
litter,  JuY.  1.  159,  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense.  How  different 
was  a  Roman  bed  of  this  description  from  the  softest  couch  of  the 
Greeks,  as  described  by  Homer,  who  mentions  no  bolster  or  cushion 
eren  in  the  most  wealthy  abode !  At  the  head  lay  one  or  more 
small  pillows  of  a  round  shape,  pulvini,  on  which  they  rested  the 
elbow,  Sen.  de  Ira,  ilL  37,  also  called  eervicatia,  i.  e.  cushions  for  the 
head,  Isid  ziz.  26. 

Over  the  bed,  coyerlets,  vestes  BiraguUx,  ttragula  [a  tUmendo, 
Varro,  X.  L.  y.  167;  also  pallia,  operimenta  and  op0r<niZa,  Yarro,  ib  ; 
peristromata  tapeta,  Ulp.  Dig,  zzziy.  2,  25],  were  spread,  and  among 
the  more  wealthy  purple  coyerlets,  conehi/licUci,  eonchylio  tincta, 
which  were  adorned  with  interwoyen  and  embroidered  figures,  Bo- 
hf/lonica  and  Alexandrina.  See  Heind.  ad  Hot,  Sat.  ii.  3, 118.  We 
may  infer  from  Cicero,  Verr,  iv,  26,  how  great  was  the  number  of 
such  coyerlets  in  many  a  supeUese,  Compare  Philipp,  ii.  27.  [See 
Yitruy.  yi.  10;  Macrob.  ii.  9;  Lamprid.  Hdiog.  19;  Suet.  Oct,  73; 
Oyid.  Metam,  yiii.  656.]  MartiaU  ii.  16,  makes  an  ezcellent  joke  on 
the  yanity  of  Zoilus,  who  pretended  to  be  ill,  that  he  might  shew 
his  yisitors  the  coccina  stragula  of  his  bed,  which  he  probably  had 
just  receiyed  from  Alezandria.  [AppuL  Met,  z.  p.  248,  and  266: 
Lectue  Indica  testudine  perlucidus,  plwnea  congerie  tumidus,  vette 
ierica  Jloridus.    These  ooTerlets  were  often  so  Toluminous  that 
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nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  cushions  and  bedstead.]  The  pnlfioi 
were  covered  with  silk,  Mart.  iii.  82,  7 : 

Effulttu  ostro  seridsque  pnlTinis. 

Ilor.  Epod,  8, 15 :  LibeUi  Stoici  inier  sericos  jacere  pulviUos  amcaU. 
But  in  Gic.  p.  Mur.  36:  Lectuli  Punicani  hcedinis  pellibus  ginUL 
See  Sen.  Ep.  95.  Effeminacy  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  the  cer- 
yicalia  were  covered  with  feather-tapestry,  the  work  of  the  plumarii. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  plumarius  is  very  obscure ;  the  expla- 
nation of  Salmasius  ad  Vopisc.  Carin.  has  been  generally  adopted 
Plumas  vocarunt  veteres  notas  ex  auro  vel  purpura  rotundas  et  in  mo- 
dutnplumarumfactas  (?),  quibus  vestes  intertexebantur  ac  vaHabantur. 
Again,  clavos  intextos  aureos,  quoi  nXovfiia  Orceci  recentiores  vocdbant 
—a  plumis  igitur  illis,  hoc  est  claviSf  quibus  vestes  intertexebantur,  plu- 
marii textores  dicti,  non  solum  qui  clavos  vestibus  insuerent  et  intexerentj 
sed  qui  quocunque  genere  picturce,  quibuscunque  coloribus  et  figuris 
variatas  vestes  pingerent.  The  latter  assertion,  however,  wants  proof, 
but  was  indispensable  to  his  explanation. 

Plumatce  vestes  are  garments,  the  ground  of  which  was  figured 
with  gold  embroidery.  Why  the  not(B  embroidered  on  them  came 
to  be  called  plumsB,  is  still  a  question ;  but  the  proofs  that  this  was 
the  case  are  unequivocal.  Publ.  Syrus,  Petr.  65?  Lucan,  x.  126. 
The  ft*nament  is  always  designated  as  golden,  but  the  embroidery 
is  never  mentioned  as  being  executed  in  divers  colours ;  and  when 
the  Glossaries  translate  plumarius  by  noiKikn^s,  it  does  not  convey 
that  idea.  The  toga  pieta  is  also  embroidered  with  gold,  Appian, 
Pun.  and  variare  auro  is  a  common  expression — therefore  it  would 
be  wrong  to  infer  from  the  Scholion  ad  Lycoph,  that  likovfiapiKoi  is, 
embroidered  in  various  colours,  particularly  as  in  that  case  it  would 
not  be  mentioned,  besides  the  ntwouakfUvoi.  Salmasius  misquotes 
Firmicus  Matemus,  iii.  13,  10,  and  from  this  decides  upon  the  work 
of  the  plumarii ;  but  that  Firmicus,  by  plumarii,  did  not  mean 
fabricators  of  gold-embroidered  garments,  is  plain,  from  his  always 
denoting  these  by  periphrasis,  iii.  36 — 12.  Of  whatever  form  the 
plumsD  were,  whether,  as  Salmasius  supposes,  clavi  or  orbiculi,  the 
plumatse  vestes  were  in  every  case  gold-embroidered.  Yarro,  in 
Nonitis,  ii.  p.  616,  expressly  distinguishes  the  plumarius  from  the 
textor.  Moreover,  if  his  business  consisted  merely  in  sewing  on 
notm  rotundcB,  elavi  (and  vkovfua  can  only  be  explained  to  be  some- 
thing of  this  sort),  then  the  art  required  was  not  very  great ;  and 
what  need  was  there,  dididsse  pingere  in  order  to  understand  it? 
And  how  unsuitable  would  gold  embroidery  have  been  for  ptUvi" 
nares  plagce,  for  which  the  softest  stufb  possible  were  used.    Mar- 
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tial,  iii.  82,  7.  Still  less  can  wo  reconcile  with  the  aboro  expla- 
nation the  passage  of  Vitruvius  (B.  vi.  7)»  where  the  workshops  of 
the  plumaril  are  called  t^xtrincB,  Their  business  then  was  not  to 
adorn  with  embroidery  garments  already  made,  but  to  weave  in  some 
peculiar  manner ;  and  there  is  nothing  about  gold,  but  about  colours, 
which  must  be  kept  from  the  sun  that  they  may  not  fade. 

The  expression  seems  to  require  some  other  explanation,  and 
however  near  the  connexion  may  seem  to  be  between  plumarius  and 
plumata  vestis,  still  Yarro  and  VitruTius  probably  allude  to  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  work.  Li  the  Glossaries  plumarius  is  trans- 
lated by  YrriXo/3a(/>or  (feather-dyer),  which  Salmasius  changes  inta 
^iXo/3a^r,  in  which  fiamrtiv  is  to  denote  variare  generally,  as  well 
as  to  embroider  I  If  printing  in  colours  had  been  alluded  to,  then 
this  would  have  been  possible.  But  /Scnrrftv  cannot  have  this  signi- 
fication,  any  more  than  the  Romans  would  have  said  tingere  vestes, 
instead  of  acu  pingere.  On  the  contrary  nriXofiarmfs  appears  very 
correct.  When  Martial,  xii.  17,  says  of  a  fever  that  will  not  leave 
Lentulus,  because  he  takes  too  good  care  of  it,  dormit  et  in  pluma 
purpureoq^te  toro,  this  may  no  doubt  be  understood  of  the  feathers 
with  which  in  later  times  the  cushions  were  stuffed.  But  the  same 
explanation  will  hardly  suit  Epig.  xiv.  146,  Lemma  Cervical: 
Tinge  caput  nardi  folio :  cervical  olebit : 
Perdidit  nnguentum  cum  coma,  plnma  tenet, 

for  the  ointment  could  only  be  communicated  to  the  pillow-case. 
Still  less  could  it  be  admissible,  with  Bottiger,  Sabina,  to  understand 
what  Propertius  says  of  Pectus,  Effultum  pltmia  veraicolore  caput, 
iii.  7, 50,  as  alluding  to  cushions  which  were  stuffed  with  feathers  of 
divers  colours.  On  these  grounds  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
plumarii  prepared  real  foather-tapestry,  with  which  the  pulvini  and 
cervicalia  were  covered ;  and  the  same  is  probably  meant  by  nrrr/No- 
ra  Koi  frriXoiTa  npoa'K€<f)a\aia,  Poll,  X.  1,  10.  If  in  modem  days 
we  have  succeeded  in  constructing  from  coloured  feathers  tapestry 
of  a  very  durable  nature,  covered  with  all  sorts  of  emblems,  why 
should  not  the  ancients,  who  certainly  in  many  things  shewed 
greater  cunning  of  hand  than  we  do,  obtain  credit  for  equal  in- 
genuity ?  Seneca,  Ep.  90,  also  speaks  of  garments  even,  made  of 
feathers ;  and  plumarius  and  im\ofia<l>os  (from  pluma ;  if  from  />Zu- 
marcj  it  would  be  plumaior,)  is  he  who  works  in  feathers,  as  latui- 
riu$f  he  who  works  in  wool,  argentariua  in  silver,  &c. 

[Though  Becker  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  plumatcs 
vestes  denote  stuffs  of  feather-embroidery,  and  plumarii  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  same ;  yet  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  siuffii  were 
used  for  pillow-cases.    For,  without  dwelling  on  the  fact,  that  such 
[gal.]  13 
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coYerings  would  be  ill-adapted  for  cushions,  either  for  dtting  or 
lying  upon ;  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  gathered  from  the  passages 
cited.  In  Martial,  xiy.  149,  pluma  tenet  refers  to  the  feathers  inside 
the  pillow,  which,  from  the  thinness  of  the  case,  become  easily 
tainted  by  the  ointment,  and  smell  of  it.  The  words  of  Propertius, 
versicolore  pluma,  may  either  be  considered  a  metonymy,  and  would 
then  denote  the  party-coloured  cover  of  a  feather-cushion,  (as  tori 
picti,  Virg.  -^n.  i.  708,  and  toro  purpureo,  Ovid,  Heroid.  v.  88,  refer, 
not  to  the  colour  of  the  toruaj  but  only  to  that  of  the  case  or  cover- 
let), or  it  may  mean  actual  coloured  feathers,  with  which  the  cushion 
is  stuffed,  and  which  shine  through  the  thin  case ;  an  explanation 
approved  by  Herzberg,  who  quotes  Cic.  Verr.  v.  11 :  Ptdvinus  per* 
lucidus  M^itensiSf  rosa  fartiLS,'] 

We  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  coverlets  (jUmguUt) 
and  the  tcralia ;  and  we  do  not  understand  how  Heindorf  on  Horace 
{Sat,  ii.  4,  84,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  Epiet.  i.  5,  21),  could 
say,  '  In  both  cases  toraly  toralia,  is  evidently  a  case  or  covering  of 
the  purple  stuff  cushions  (tori)  of  the  sofas/  [This  was  originally 
the  general  idea :  see  Turneb.  Adv.  i.  24 ;  Oiaccon.  de  triclin.  p.  16.] 
Petronius  (40)  is  sufficient  to  controvert  this.  The  chief  dish,  the 
boar,  was  going  to  be  served  up,  and  Trimalchio  caused  the  tricli- 
nium suddenly  to  receive  an  exterior  covering,  referring  to  the 
chase ;  and  the  hounds  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the 
apartment.  We  need  only  reflect,  that  the  whole  of  the  guests  lay 
upon  the  lecti,  when  the  slaves  toralia  proponunt,  to  be  convinced 
that  the  word  cannot  mean  covers  spread  over  the  couches.  On 
the  contrary,  it  signifies  hangings,  with  which  the  lectus  was  draped 
from  the  torus  to  the  floor ;  hence  Horace  says,  circwm  Tyrias  vestes 
(purpureum  torum)  dare  illota  toralia.  See  Gasaubon  on  Lamprid. 
Hdiog.  19 ;  Paull.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10,  5.  [This  explanation  is  entirely 
corroborated  by  Varro,  L.L.  v.  167,  contra  Latinum  torql,  quod 
ante  torum.  In  Non.  however  (i.  35)  it  may  mean  the  hangings  of 
the  lectica.] 

The  bed  of  the  ancients,  lectus  cubieulariSf  was  higher  than  the 
lecttu  tricliniaris  [see  Excursus  on  the  Triclinium] ;  Lamprid.  JEW. 
20 ;  Varro,  L.  L,  viii.  32.  Hence  scandere,  ascendercy  descenderej  are 
always  said  of  it.  SeeBroukh,  on  Tibull.  i.  2, 19;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  349; 
Serv.  ad  Vlrg.  ^n.  iv.  685,  lecti  antiqfwrum  dUi  erant  et  gradtbus 
ascendebantur,  Lucan.  ii.  356,  gradilmsque  acclivis  ^mmis  Stat  torus. 
[Varro,  L.  L.  v.  168.]  These  gradus  seem  to  be  the  fulcra  (i.  e. 
pedum)  so  ofteii  mentioned.  [Or  rather  fulcra  denote  the  stout 
props,  adorned  with  sphinxes,  griffins,  and  other  beasts,  serving  as 
feety  in  contradistinction  to  the  round  and  more  elegant  pedes. 
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Hygin.  Fah.  274 ;  Isid.  xix.  26.    Plin.  H.  N,  xmv.  2,  speaks  of  both, 
triclinioruniy  pedibus  ftdcrisque.']   See  Propert  ii.  10,  21 : 

Nee  mihi  tunc  fulcro  stematur  lectus  eburno. 
iv.  7,  3;  JuY.  vi.  22;  xi.  96: 

Qoalis  in  Ocean!  flnctn  testndo  nataret, 
Clarum  Trojugenis  factura  et  nobile  fnlcrum. 

Comp.  Virg.  Mn,  vi.  603 ;  Suet.  Claud,  32. 

The  lectus  cubicularis  had  (especially  when  it  was  intended  for 
two  persons),  an  elevated  ledge  on  one  side  of  it,  pltUetu,  which 
word  is  used  to  denote  the  whole  side,  while  the  side  by  which  they 
got  into  the  bed  was  called  Bponda,  Isidor.  zz.  11.  The  same  is 
meant  by  the  prior  interiorque  torus,  Ovid.  Amor»  iii.  14,  32.  See 
Salmas.  ad  Mart.  iii.  91, 9 ;  Suet.  Cces.  49 ;  Scip.  Afr.  in  Gellius,  vii. 
12.  As  regards  sofas  for  studying,  Bottiger,  Sab,  i.  p.  35,  has  re- 
marked, writing-desks,  with  stools  to  sit  on  and  study,  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients ;  but  they  used  to  meditate,  read,  or  write, 
reclining  on  the  lectus,  or  lectulus,  or  lectulus  lucubratorius,  or 
lectica  luc.  Suet.  Aug.  78 ;  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  11, 37 ;  Seneca,  Epist,  72. 
The  habitus  studentist  as  Pliny  calls  it,  was  such  that  a  person, 
almost  as  in  the  triclinium,  rested  on  the  left  arm,  drawing  up  at 
the  same  time  the  right  leg,  in  order  to  lay  the  book  on  it,  or  to 
write,  but  they  may  also  have  had  contrivances  for  the  convenience 
of  writing,  on  the  edge  of  the  lectulus.  Persius,  i.  106 : 
Nee  plnteum  c»dit,  nee  denionos  sapit  ungues. 

Juven.  ii.  7.  [Sidon.  Ap.  ii.  9,  grammaticales  plutei.  Scimpodium, 
and  grabatus,  two  names  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  most  likely 
denoted  the  same  thing  in  Greece,  a  low  small  couch.  See  Becker's 
Charicles,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  117,  note.  Scimpodium  comes  from  aicifjiirn. 
But  in  Rome  grabati  were  applied  to  the  lecti  of  the  poor«  which 
were  lower  than  those  of  the  rich;  whilst  the  low  new-fashioned 
couch  of  the  higher  classes  was  called  scimpodium.  The  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  of  the  grabati  is  clear  from  Cic.  de  IHv.y  non 
modo  lectosj  verum  etiam  grabatos.  Sen.  Ep.  18,  mentions  them 
along  with  modicas  ccenaSf  pauperwrn  ceUas,  Ep.  20.  They  were 
used  for  travellers  in  inns,  Petron.  62.  The  scimpodia,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  only  mentioned  of  the  rich,  and  are  generally  used  in  eases 
of  sickness,  e.  g.  Gell.  xix.  10.  Dio  Cass.  Ixxvi.  13,  relates  that  Sept. 
Severus,  when  ill,  was  carried  in  a  scimpodium.  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius had  done  the  same.  Later,  the  difference  was  done  away 
with,  and  the  costly  scimpodia  were  likewise  called  grabatus.  Scsev. 
Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  20,  grabatus  argento  in  aurato  tecttu.  The  PuniearU 
ketif  as  they  were  called,  were  also  very  low.    Isid.  xx.  11.] 

13— « 
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THE  CHAmS. 

Chairs  were  not  so  much  used  by  the  Romans  as  by  us,  and 
only  required  for  yisitors  [Gell.  ii.  2 ;  Sen.  de  Clem.  i.  9],  although 
they  also  had  exedroe,  A  distinction  is  made  between  idla  and 
eathedrciy  and  the  latter  is  assigned  particularly  to  the  women.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  sella  was  formed  like  our  chairs,  only  with 
the  back  a  little  more  inclined ;  or  that  the  cathedra  meant  an  arm- 
chair ;  for  the  selloe  gestatoricB  were  arm-chairs,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  often  meet  with  women  sitting  on  the  simple  chairs.  Sella 
denotes  every  kind  of  chair  from  the  sella  quotidiani  qucestus  of  the 
artisan  (Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  8 ;  Mus,  Borb.  ir.  6,  50),  to  the  sella  curulis. 
The  cathedra  is  also  included  herein;  and  the  reason  why  this 
word,  BO  common  in  the  poets,  refers  oftenest  to  women,  is  that 
they  generally  sat,  and  did  not  recline.  [At  least  sella  and  sedile 
(with  the  diminutiyes  sedumlum  and  sedecula,  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv,  10), 
were  the  most  general  terms  for  eTory  kind  of  chair,  although  sediUf 
originally  denotes  merely  the  seat  itself  or  the  cushion  thereon. 
Seliqttastrtim  was  an  antique  expression.  Fest.  p.  340 ;  Yarro,  L.  L, 
T.  128.  The  general  meaning  of  sella  is  clear  from  its  being  used 
in  the  tabemse  of  the  artisans  and  totisorest  Dig.  ix.  2, 11 ;  and  at 
the  house-doors  of  the  courtesans  (Plant.  Pcen.  i,  2,  56 ;  Sen.  de 
Bene/,  i.  9) ;  in  the  baths  (see  Excursus  on  the  Baths) ;  in  the  lec- 
ture-rooms (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  18),  and  on  the  tribunal  of  the  magis- 
trate (like  the  sella  curulis  and  the  sella  imperatoria,  Spart.  Sev.  1 ; 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34 ;  Suet.  Cobs.  76 ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  38 ;  v.  39 ;  Suet.  Claud 
23 ;  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11,  sellis  eonstUum) ;  also  in  the  camp  for  the  gene- 
ral. Suet.  Oalb.  18,  castrensem  seUam;  not  to  mention  that  sella 
also  means  a  sedan,  as  well  as  another  imsssthetic  article  of  house- 
hold furniture,  called  sell^Jt  /amiliariea.  Cod.  Th.  xr.  13,  de  usu  set- 
lamm  in  their  most  general  sense.  SediUj  although  rarely  met  with, 
has  a  very  general  meaning.  Suet.  Oct.,8edile  return;  Spart.  Hadr. 
23;  Comp.  Cels.  yiii.  10.  It  is  said  of  a  marble  bench  in  Pliny, 
Ep.  T.  6,  40 ;  and  often  in  the  poets. 

The  solium  was  the  term  for  a  lofty  throne-like  seat  of  honour. 
Such  a  one  was  occupied  by  the  father  of  the  family,  when  he  gare 
adrice  to  his  clients,  as  their  patronus.  Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  3,  more 
pcUrio  sedens  in  solio  consulentibus  responderem.  de  Or.  ii.  65.  Such 
solia  were  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples.  So  Solium 
Jovis.  Suet.  Col.  57;  Oct.  70;  Or.  de  Har.  Resp.  27.  The  kingly 
throne  is  often  so  called.  Senr.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  i.  510;  rii.  169. 
In  this  sense  it  often  occurs  in  Virgil  and  Orid.  Cic.  de/in.  u.  21 : 
omaiu  regaUf  in  solio  sedens.     See  Isid.  zx.  11,  and  Festus.     The 
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splendid  ^Ided  thrones  of  Man  and  Venus,  Bacchus  and  Geres, 

which  occur  in  the  Pompeian  frescos,  were  most  likely  Roman 

solia,  or  at  least,  like  them.    Mub,  Borb.  riii.  20 ;  vi.  63,  34.     The 

backs  and  sides  are  perpendicular,  as  well  as  the  legs,  which  are  of 

the  most  elegant  shape,  with  small  foot-boards  attached.     They 

haye  also  cushions  of  yarious  hues,  and  hangings  on  each  side  of 

the  back.     Chimentell.  de  Honore  Bisdl.  c.  18. 

The  cathedra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  more  for  comfort 

than  show ;  its  back  and  sides  are  therefore  not  upright,  like  in  the 

solium,  but  more  easy  and  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  person,  with 

sloping  back,  and  broader  above,  for  the  head  to  rest  on  in  either 

direction.  Ant,  (THerc,  iv.  97 ;  Mus,  Barb.  iy.  t.  18 ;  but  it  is  always 

without  arms.     See  Juy.  yi.  90 : 

. .  .  famam  contemserat  olim, 
Cujus  apad  moUes  minima  est  jactura  cathedrae. 

Martial,  iii.  63,  says  of  the  effeminate  Cotilus, 

Inter  femineas  tota  qui  luce  cathedrae 
Desidet. 

xii.  ZSs/emineis  eathedris;  Juy.  iz.  52,  strata  positus  Umgaque  cathe- 
dra; which  shews  that  it  had  soft  cushions  and  was  long.  It  was 
coyered  with  a  stragulumf  as  we  see  from  Martial,  xii.  18 : 

Ignota  est  toga,  sed  datur  petenti 

Rupta  proxima  vestia  e  cathedra. 

From  the  easiness  of  the  cathedra  it  is  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nezion  with  the  fair  sex.  Mart.  ix.  99 ;  Pluedr.  iii.  8,  4 ;  Hor.  Sat, 
i.  10,  90.  Ladies  used  to  rest  on  it  and  write.  Prop.  iy.  5,  37. 
But  the  use  of  those  chairs  was  not  confined  to  them,  as  they 
were  offered  to  men  also,  when  paying  yisits.  Thus,  in  Sen.  de 
Clem.  I.  9,  Augustus  has  a  cathedra  set  for  Cinna.  PUn.  Ep,  ii.  17; 
yiil.  21.  The  teacher^s  chair  was  also  called  cathedra,  not  howeyer 
on  account  of  its  being  easy.  Juy.  yii.  203 ;  Mart.  i.  77 ;  Sidon.  Ep, 
yii.  9.  Pliny  (xyi.  37,  68)  mentions  a  particular  sort  of  cathedra 
interwoyen  with  osiers.  Gomp.  Lipsii  Elect,  i.  19;  Dittrich,  de 
Catk.  jTeminarum  Ram. 

Besides  the  solium  (or  chair  of  state  with  back  and  arms),  and 
the  cathedra  (or  easy  chair  with  stuffed  back,  gently  sloping,  but 
without  arms),  there  were  none  others,  as  far  as  we  know,  bearing 
any  particular  designation ;  but  they  all  went  by  the  general  name 
of  sella.  They  were  yery  yarious,  and  often  remarkably  like  our 
modem  chairs,  as  is  seen  by  the  paintings  at  Pompeii.  The  feet 
were  mostly  elegantly  turned,  and  either  straight  or  gracefully 
curyed;  sometimes  placed  cross- wise,  as  in  Mas.  Barb,  yii.  t.  3. 
The  backs  displayed  an  eyen  greater  yariety.     Sometimes  there 
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were  none ;  as  in  the  modem  stool.  Mus.  Borb,  yii.  t.  63 ;  ix.  18. 
(Even  those  of  the  emperors  are  often  without  them.  Mus.  Borb. 
lY.  t.  37.)  Sometimes  they  are  very  low,  Mus.  Borb.  yiii.  5;  others 
again  are  rery  tall,  and  incline  forwards  or  backwards.  But  gene- 
rally the  back  is  semicircular,  (hence  called  arcus,  Tac.  Ann.  xy. 
57,)  and  broad,  Mus.  Borb.  ziii.  21,  36 ;  rarely  trellised,  as  in  Mus. 
Borb.  xii.  13.  On  the  seats  are  cushions,  apparently  moYeable,  and 
therefore  fastened  with  broad  or  narrow  bands.  The  frames  of 
chairs  were  of  wood,  (often  Yoneered  with  ivory  or  other  costly 
materials),  or  of  metal,  like  the  lectu  See  Ghimentell.  Marmor. 
Pisanum  de  Hon.  Bisell. 

Benches  {scamna  and  suhsdlia,  Varro,  L.  L.  r.  168;  Isid.  xx. 
ll)  were  not  used  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  except  in 
the  baths,  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ascent  into  the 
lectus.  Isidonis  and  Varro.  The  subsellia  cathedraria  were  a  more 
convenient  kind,  with  backs,  (Paull.  Dig.  xzxiii.  10,  5),  and  tapeim 
to  cover  the  cushion;  called  tegumenta  subselliorwm  in  Ulp.  Dig. 
xxxiv.  2,  26.  They  were  to  bo  found  in  the  public  baths.  Well- 
preserved  specimens  were  discovered  in  Pompeii.  See  Ezcurs.  I. 
Sc.  7.  It  will  bo  needless  to  say  how  common  benches  were  in 
public  life,  as  in  courts  of  justice  and  theatres.  ScaheUa  were  small 
foot-stools,  (Isid.  *6.),  also  called  hypodicL    Paull.  iii.  6,  65.] 

THE  TABLES. 

In  no  article  of  furniture  was  greater  expense  incurred  than  in 
the  tables ;  indeed  the  extravagance  in  this  particular  would  bo 
scarcely  credible,  did  not  the  most  trustworthy  writers  give  us  ex- 
press information  about  it.  The  monopodic^  especially,  cost  im- 
mense sums  of  money ;  also  called  orhu  and  abaci.  These  mono- 
podia,  which,  according  to  Livy,  xxxix.  6,  and  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiy. 
3,  8,  came  with  other  articles  of  luxury  from,  Asia,  were  called 
orbes,  not  from  being  round,  but  because  they  were  massive  plates 
of  wood,  cut  off  the  stem  in  its  whole  diameter.  For  this  purpose,  the 
wood  of  the  dirus  was  preferred  above  all  others  \mensa  citrea,  Gic. 
Verr.  iv.  17;  Petron.  119] ;  by  which  we  must  not  understand  the 
citron-tree,  but  the  thuja  cypressoides,  Bvtd,  Buoy,  as  is  evident  from 
Pliny,  xiii.  16,  who  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  regular  citrus. 
This  tree  was  found  especially  in  Mauretania,  (hence,  secti  Atlantide 
silva  orbes,  Luc.  x.  144 ;  Mart.  xiv.  89)}  and  was  of  such  magnitude, 
as  the  citron-tree  never  attained  to.  Pliny  (c.  xv.)  mentions  plates 
nearly  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  were  cut  off  the  trunk,  of  the 
thicluiess  nearly  of  half  a  foot    Unlike  other  tables^  they  were  not 
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proTided  with  seyeral  feet,  but  rested  on  an  irory  column,  and  were 
thence  termed  monopodia.     Liy.  zxxiz.  6 ;  [Jur.  xi.  122 : 

. . .  latos  nisi  sustinet  orbes 
Grande  ebor  et  magno  sublimis  pardos  hiata.] 

Mart.  ii.  43,  9.  The  price  of  such  tables  was  enormous.  [Sen.  de 
Ben.  viL  9,  mensas  et  cestimatum  lignum  senatoris  cenau.  Jut.  i.  137 ; 
TertulL  de  PalL  5.]  Pliny  relates  that  Cicero  himself  had  paid  for 
one,  that  was  then  still  extant,  1,000,000  sesterces,  and  he  mentions 
eren  more  extraordinary  cases.  The  most  costly  specimens  were 
those  cut  off  near  the  root,  not  only  because  the  tree  was  broadest 
there,  but  on  account  of  the  wood  being  dappled  and  speckled. 
Pliny  mentions  tigrince^  pantherincBy  undcUim  crispcef  pavonwn  caudcs 
oculos  imitantes,  opiakB  menace.  These  tables  howeyer  were  too  dear 
and  not  large  enough  to  use  at  meals,  although  they  did  sometimes 
scnre  for  this  purpose.  Martial,  ix.  60,  9.  Hence  larger  ones  of 
common  wood  were  made,  and  yeneered  with  the  wood  of  the  citrus, 
and  according  to  Pliny,  eyen  Tiberius  used  only  such  a  one.  xyi. 
42,  84. 

The  costly  citrece,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  iiyury,  were 
coyered  with  cloths  of  thick  coarse  linen,  gausape.    Mart.  xiy.  138: 

Nobilins  yillosa  tegant  tibi  lintea  citrum; 
Orbibos  in  nostris  circulns  esse  potest. 

They  stood  also  thus  in  the  shops  of  the  dealers.  Mart.  ix.  60,  7* 
This  gausape  was  frequently  purple-coyered,  Heindorf.  ad  Hor,  Sat, 
ii.  8, 11 ;  it  senred  also  for  dusters,  [Horace,  t6. ;  Lucil.  in  Prisoion, 
ix.  p.  870.] 

The  small  tables  used  at  meals,  or  to  display  costly  plate  upon, 
exponere  argentwm,  were  called  abaci.  This  word,  in  Greek,  denotes 
a  plate  or  table,  but  generally  one  with  a  raised  rim  round  it.  [Co^ 
ranee  mensarum^  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiy.  2,  19;  Faber,  Semestr.  m.  26.] 
Hence  the  counting-table  and  dice-board  were  called  abaciu,  as  like- 
wise the  smooth  square  panels  between  the  stucco  ornaments,  tedo^ 
Hum,  on  the  walls,  Vitr.  vii.  3, 10.  Their  use  as  side-boards  is  quite 
clear,  from  Cic.  Verr,  iy.  16 ;  Plin.  xxxyii.  2,  6 ;  comp.  Petron.  73 ; 
[Sidon.  Apoll.  xyii.  7.]  The  plates  of  such  tables  were  generally  of 
marble,  or  imitations  of  it,  sometimes  of  silyer  (Petr.  70),  gold,  or 
other  costly  material,  and  generally  square.  To  the  abaci  belong 
also  the  mensoi  Delphicas  ex  marmore.     Cic.  Verr,  iy.  69,  and  Mart. 

xii.  67 : 

Aurom  atqne  argentom  non  simplex  Delphica  portat. 

[Schol  ad  Juv.  iii.  204 ;  Schol.  Acr.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  116 ;  Poll  x. 
81.]  So  the  dcXi^iyU  rpmrfCa  in  Lucian,  Xftri/>A.,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  name  refers  to  the  material  or  the  form. 
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The  trapezop?u>rcBt  which  are  mentioned  occasionally^  and  bj 
Cicero,  ad  Att.  yii.  23,  (comp.  Paul.  Dig,  xzxiii.  10,  3;  Jung,  ad 
Poll.  z.  69)9  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  tables,  as  table- 
frames,  chiefly  of  marble,  upon  which  an  abacus  was  placed  accord- 
ing to  taste.  Some  persons  profess,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
truth,  to  recognize  them  in  the  numerous  bases,  which  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  four  of  which  are  giyen  in  the  Mia,  Borb.  iii.  tab. 
59,  yii.  tab.  28.  On  all  of  them  are  two  griffins,  turned  from  each 
other,  and  the  intenrening  space  is  decked  with  flowers,  tendrils, 
dolphins,  and  similar  objects  in  relief.  They  are  of  Limesian  nuir- 
ble;  the  slabs  which  were  upon  them  were  probably  of  higher 
value  [of  costly  wood  or  gilded,  Paul.  Dig.  xzziii.  10.  Mart.  iiL  31: 
Sustentatqae  tuas  anrea  mensa  dapes. 

But  they  had  also  small  costly  tables  to  eat  at ;  thus  Seneca  had 

fiye  hundred  Tplno^s  Ktbpivov  ^Xov   €\€<f)avT67rodas.     Of  course 

those  of  more  moderate  means  had  less  pretending  tables,  which 

generally  rested  on  three  or  four  feet,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  13  (nimsa 

tripes),  and  had  a  square  plate ;  this  being  originally  the  regular, 

and  indeed  the  only  form  used.  Varro,  L.  L.  y.  118.    The  material 

was  beech-wood.  Mart,  ii  43,  9,  or  maple,  acer,  a  wood  also  highly 

prized  by  the  Greeks  (axl>€vdafipoi).    See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8, 10 : 

...  puer  alte  cinctus  aoemam 
Gaosape  purpureo  mensam  pertersit. 

Mart.  riv.  90.  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi.  26,  calls  it  ciiro  seciaidiis.  There 
were  also  tables  of  marble,  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6, 116,  lapis  albm.  In  the 
tabemee,  the  tables  were  often  of  brick- work,  so  the  niensoe  laniarice. 
Suet.  Claud.  15.     See  Ciaccon.  dt  Triclin, 


THE  MmRORS. 

Besides  those  fixed  in  the  walls  (see  above),  there  were  also 
portable  looking-glasses  of  various  sizes  and  manifold  form,  used  at 
the  toilet  of  the  ladies.  XJlp.  Dig,  xudv.  2, 19.  They  were  mostly 
oval  or  round,  and  were  held  before  the  mistress  by  the  female 
slaves  (tenere,  porrigere).  Prop.  iv.  7,  76 ;  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  215 ;  Juv.  ii. 
99.] 

The  mirrors  were  generally  of  metal ;  in  the  earlier  periods  a 
composition  of  tin  and  copper  was  used,  but  as  luxury  increased, 
those  made  of  silver  became  more  conmion.  Plin.  xxxiii.  9.  The 
silver  however,  which  was  at  first  used  pure,  was  often  adulterated 
with  a  quantity  of  some  other  metal.  The  excellence  of  the  mirror 
did  not  depend  only  upon  the  purity  of  the  metal,  but  also  on  the 
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Btrength  of  the  plate,  which  caused  the  image  to  be  reflected  more 
strongly.  Vitr.  yii.  3,  9.  [The  back  part  was  also  of  metal,  which 
was  usually  embossed.  Many  haye  been  preserved,  most  of  which 
are  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  workmanship.    Mu»,  Borb,  iz.  14.] 

TRIPODS 

may  also  be  reckoned  among  the  household  utensils,  so  far  as  they 
served  to  ornament  the  palaces  of  the  great ;  with  their  use  in  the 
temples  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Respecting  the  tripods  in  the 
kitchen,  see  the  kitchen  utensils.] 

Among  the  paintings  from  Pompeii  in  the  Mus,  Borb,  there  are 
two,  which  represent  costly  tripods.  Each  is  adorned  with  seven 
statues,  the  one  with  the  sons,  the  other  with  the  daughters  of  Niobe. 
In  each,  throe  figures  are  standing  or  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the 
tripod,  while  the  remaining  four  are  in  a  kneeling  posture  on  the 
rim  which  unites  the  feet  Tom.  vi.  t.  13, 14.  [Comp.  Mus.  Borb, 
ix.  33.] 

[CUPBOARDS  AND   CHESTS. 

Cupboards  (annarto,  Isid.  xv.  5),  and  chests  (capiost  arecB^ 
Varro,  2/t  L,  v.  128)  served  to  guard  money  and  other  valuables, 
as  well  as  clothes,  books,  eatables,  etc.  Paull.  Dig,  zxziii.  10,  3. 
On  those  for  the  books  see  Excurs.  I.  Sc.  3.  Cicero,  p,  CceL  21, 
mentions  cupboards  for  valuables.  Pctron.  29;  Plant  Epid.  ii. 
3,  3.  See  Cato,  R.  R.  11,  armarium  promptuarium.  Plant.  Cap. 
iv.  4,  10.  On  the  cupboards  for  the  imagines  see  above.  They 
were  mostly  made  of  beech-wood.     Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  84. 

The  chests  also  served  for  all  manner  of  uses,  (area  vettiaria, 
Cato,  R.  R.  11;  comp.  Suet  Cal.  69);  but  mostly  for  keeping 
money  in,  and  they  stood  in  the  atrium.  These  were  either  entirely 
of  metal  (dn6  o-tdi/pov,  App.  iv.  44),  or  of  wood,  ornamented  and 
secured  with  metal ;  hence  /errata  area  in  Juv.  xi.  26 ;  Ulp.  Dig. 
xxxii.  1,  52.  We  may  form  a  conjecture  of  their  size  from  the  fact 
that  the  proscribed  Junius  or  Vinius  lay  hidden  for  several  days  in 
the  money- chest  of  his  freedman,  and  thus  escaped  death ;  App. 
ib, :  Dio  Cass.  xlviL  7 ;  Suet.  Oct.  27.  Several  such  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  or,  at  all  events,  their  ornaments,  erustm^  which 
were  embossed.  See  Mus.  Borb.  v.  p.  7,  an  account  of  the  two 
chests,  found  in  the  house  of  the  Dioscuri. 

So  common  were  these  money-chests,  that  the  term  for  paying 
money  was  ex  area  solvere.  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Ad.  ii.  4,  13,  and 
Plwrm.  T.  8,  29.    They  were  in  charge  of  the  atriensis,  and  perhaps 
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in  groat  houses,  in  that  of  special  arcarii ;  Scser.  Dig,  xl.  6,  41 ; 
called  by  Plautus,  Aul.  ill.  6,  45,  arcularii,  Orell.  2890.  The  arcB 
and  armaria  wore  sometimes  sealed,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Smaller  chests  (cistelke,  loctUi)  and  baskets  (canistroy  Varro, 
L.  L,  Y.  120)  are  often  mentioned.  Isid.  xz.  9.  The  baskets  were 
round  or  square,  of  divers  materials,  and  often  very  costly.  Cic.  ad 
Att,  ri.  1 ;  splendidissimis  canistris,     Mus.  Borb.  Yiii.  18. 

COOKING  UTENSHiS  (coquinatorium  vistrumenttmiy  Ulp.  Dig. 

xxxiy.  2,  19.) 

1.  Regular  cooking  ressels  were  called  coctda,  Paul.  Diac.  p. 
89 ;  Isid.  XX.  8 :  vasa  ad  coquendum. 

a.  Of  peculiar  shape.  As  the  miliarium  (so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  mill-stones ;  Pallad.  t.  8 ;  altum  et  angtistum,  Colum. 
ix.  4)  a  tall  narrow  metal  resscl,  for  boiling  water  quickly.  Ath. 
iii.  p.  98 ;  Son.  Nat.  Qu<BSt.  iii.  24.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2, 19,  mentions 
silver  ones.  Anthepsa  was  a  Greek  cooking  machine  with  a  recep- 
tacle below,  probably  for  charcoal,  and  often  cost  large  sums.  Cic. 
p.  Ro$c,  Am.  46;  Lamprid.  HeL  18. 

b.  Kettle-shaped  was  the  ahenum  ;  (dimin.  ahenulum,  so  called 
from  the  material ;)  it  was  broad  and  rotund.  Paul.  Dig.  xzxiii.  7, 
18 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  218.  It  was  hung  over  the  fire,  and 
used  for  boiling  water,  also  for  cooking  victuals ;  Titinn.  in  Nonius^ 
i.  68 ;  Potron.  74 ;  Juv.  xi.  81 ;  and  by  dyers,  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  822. 
Avellino  thinks  ahenum  was  a  small  stew-pan,  with  a  long  handle, 
which  is  improbable.  The  X66e9,  though  properly  a  basin,  when  it 
was  used  for  cooking,  must  have  been  kettle-shaped,  but  not  very 
deep ;  Isid.  xx.  8 ;  Poll.  x.  85.  The  ecrifna^  a  semicircular  kettle 
(hence  cortina  theairif  Foroellinus)  was  in  general  use  among  the 
dyers.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  6, 26 ;  Cato,  R.  R.  66 ;  Plin.  xv.  6, 6 ;  Plant. 
Pcen.  v.  6,  11. 

c.  Regular  seothing-pots.  Cacabm  (of  metal,  and  of  earthen- 
ware. Col.  xii.  41, 46,  sometimes  of  silver,  Ulp.  ib. ;  Lamprid.  Heliag. 
1 9)  was  a  pot  for  cooking  food.  Varro,  vas  ubi  coquebant  cibum.  Paull. 
Dig.  xxxiii.  7, 18.  It  was  also  called  oUa,  formerly  aulc^  Isid.  xx.  8. 
Nonius,  XV.  1,  calls  it  capa4:i8$imum  vaa.  See  Forcellinus  concerning 
its  other  uses.  Cucumay  a  larger  pot,  Petron.  135 ;  Macr.  Dig.  xlviii.  8. 
Laganum,  in  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6, 109,  is  also  a  cooking  vessel,  which  the 
sordidus  prcetor  carries  with  him,  that  he  may  not  have  to  stop  at  an 
inn.  A  bronze  pot,  with  cover  and  handsome  handle,  is  copied  in 
Mua,  Barb.  ix.  56 ;  see  xii.  58. 

d.  Those  shaped  like  our  pans.     Sariago,  (Isid.  t6.,  a  Hrtpitu 
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Boni  vocata,  qwindo  in  ea  ardet  oUum),  was  an  opon  pan  of  silyer, 
Plin.  H,  N.  xvi.  11,  22 ;  Ulp.  ib.  The  patina  (properly  a  dish),  also 
used  for  cooking,  was  flat.     Plant.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  61 : 

Ubi  omnes  patiiUB  ferrent,  omnes  aperio. 

Apic.  iii.  2 ;  ir.  2.  Covers  (testum  and  testu)  wore  commonly  used. 
Of.  Fast.  yi.  609 : 

Stant  calices,  minor  inde  fabaa,  oliu  alter  habebant, 
Et  famant  testa  pressus  uterque  suo. 

Cato,/2.  /2.  74,  76,  84;  Plin.  xxziii.  7,  26;  see  Mtu.  Barb,  iii.  63;  r. 
44;  xii.  69. 

2.  Other  utensils  were  tripods,  tripedes,  as  stands  for  the  pots ; 
(Ussing  wrongly  supposes  that  lasana  were  also  used  for  this  pur- 
pose) ;  spits  (verity  Varro,  L,  L.  v.  127) ;  gridirons  (craticula.  Mart, 
xiy.  22l) ;  strainers  (colum,  Mus.  Borb. ;  some  were  nuide  of  osiers, 
Colum.  xU.  19) ;  funnels  {infundibida  and  infidUmla,  Gat.  /2.  R.  10, 
11, 13;  Col.  iii.  18,  angusto  ore;  also  of  glass,  Mus,  Borb,  v.  10); 
sieres  (eribrum;  especially  for  flour,  Pers.  iiL  112,  cribro  decussa 
farina;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  11,28;  see  Forcellinus) ;  spoons  and 
ladles  (the  larger  were  called  truas,  Paul.  Diac.  y.  antroaro  quo 
permovent  coquentes  exta:  Titinn.  in  Nonius,  xix.  18;  the  smaller 
were  called  trulke,  Paul.  Diac.  p.  31.  Oato,  R.  R,  13,  mentions 
trullas  aheneas  and  ligneas.  Varro,  L,  L,  t.  118,  seems  to  use  trua 
in  a  wider  sense.  On  the  use  of  trulla,  as  a  wine-vessel,  see  Excurs. 
m.  Sc.  9.)  Mortars  of  stone  and  metal  (/nVo,  for  pounding  in  with 
the  heavy  pestle,  pilum,  mortoWum,  for  lighter  work,  Isid.  iv.  11 ; 
Non.  XV.  3 ;  often  in  the  Scriptores  rei  rusticas,  and  in  Pliny.  See 
Forcell.);  coal-scoops  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  6,  36,  prunceque  batUlum;  see 
Hoindorf,  and  Casaubon  ad  Script,  Hist,  Aug,  p.  224.  In  Mus. 
Borb.  X.  164,  is  a  copy  of  an  elegant  coal-scoop,  resting  on  five 
small  foot ;  and  also  two  small  andirons  of  bronze,  prettily  orna- 
mented. On  pruna  and  carbo,  see  Isid.  xix.  6).  Several  beautiful 
steel- yards  of  bronze  have  been  found.  See  Mus.  Borb.  1.  66 ;  viii. 
16.  The  moveable  weight  attached  to  them  is  generally  ornamented 
with  a  small  bust  of  some  deity.     The  scale- plate  hung  by  chains. 

3.  Water-vessels.  The  most  indispensable  was  the  uma  {hy- 
dria),  like  our  bucket,  adapted  both  for  fetching  water  (Varro,  L.  L. 
V.  126),  and  also  for  keeping  it  in.  For  the  former  purpose  it  was 
provided  with  two  moveable  handles,  which  fell  when  the  vessel  was 
set  down.  When  used  for  keeping  water  in,  they  had  no  handles ; 
others  again,  for  carrying  water,  besides  the  two  large  handles  had 
two  smaUer  ones  fixed  on  below.  Mus,  Borb,  vii.  31 ;  comp.  vi.  31, 
viii.  16,  iii.  14.  They  were  made  of  earthenware,  wood,  and  metal. 
One  of  bronze  with  a  very  elegant  handle  is  given  in  Mu».  Borb,  xi. 
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44;  and  Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  IQy  mentions  hydriaa  argenUou.  Some- 
times the  name  of  the  owner  was  inscribed  on  them.  Plaut.  Rud, 
ii.  6,  21. 

They  were  carried  on  the  head.    Prop.  iv.  4, 16 : 
Urgebat  mediam  fictilis  nnia  caput; 

or  on  the  shoulder,  W.  11,  27: 

Infelix  humeros  urgeat  nrna  meoa. 
Something  was  usually  placed  on  the  head  underneath  the  ressel. 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  6,  and  p.  45 :  Ccesticillus  appellatur  cireuliu,  guem 
superponit  capitis  qui  aliquid  laturus  est  in  capite.  They  poured  the 
water  straight  out  of  the  bucket  into  the  kettle.  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  2, 
24.  Hence  uma  is  used  of  the  vessels  of  the  Danaides,  though  these 
ought  properly  to  be  called  umulas.  Varro  in  Nonius,  xt.  8.  The 
water-buckets  were  placed  in  the  kitchen  on  the  umarium,  as  it  was 
called,  a  kind  of  square  table  for  the  purpose.  Varro,  X.  X.  y.  126; 
and  in  Non,  xy.  10.  Other  vessels  for  drawing  and  ladling  water 
were  urceus  (somewhat  less  than  an  uma),  and  urceolus.  Paul.  Dig.: 
quibus  aqua  in  ahenum  infunditvr.  Oato,  R.  R.  10,  13 ;  Mart.  ziv. 
106,  urctus  fictUis : 

Hie  tibi  donattir  panda  ruber  urceus  ansa. 
Cato,  13 :  urceus  ahenus.  These  serrcd  also  for  mixing  drinks.    Mart, 
xir.  106.     Another  was  called  nanus.     Paul.  Diac.  p.  176 :  Nanum 
Grceei  vas  ctquarium  dicunt  humile  et  concavum,  q^iod  vulgo  vocant 
situlum  barbatum.     So  Varro,  L.  L.  y.  119. 

8itulm  or  sitida  may  also  be  compared  to  our  bucket.  Plaut. 
Amph.  ii.  2,  39;  Epigram  in  Anth,  Lat.  i.  p.  493;  Paul.  Dig.  xriii. 
1,  40 ;  Cato,  R.  R,  11.  Vitrur.  x.  9 :  Ferrea  catena  habens  situlos 
pendentes  cereos,  Non.  xt.  36.  Lastly,  mateUa  and  matellio  wcro 
used  in  the  kitchen  for  drawing  water,  as  well  as  for  mixing  wine  at 
table.  Plautus  in  Non.  xy.  2;  Varro,  X.  L.  t.  119;  Cato,  R.  R.  10. 
Oi  futis  Varro  says,  (t6.);  Vas  aquarium^  quod  in  triclinia  allatam 
aquam  ir^undebant. 

VESSELS  FOR  HOLDING  LIQUTOS. 

These  went  by  the  general  name  vasa  (Paul,  ree,  sent.  iiL  6,  S6\ 
which  word  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense.  UJp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2, 19 ; 
Plaut.  Aul.  i.  2, 17.  They  raried  so  much  in  form,  size,  use,  ma- 
terial and  workmanship,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  giro 
specific  names  to  the  many  that  hare  been  preserved ;  a  few  general 
observations  must  therefore  suffice.  Varro,  Festus,  Macrobius  (Sai. 
T.  21),  Nonius  Maroellus,  xiv.,  Isidorus,  xx.  4,  Poll.  x.  (a-Ktvij  rd 
Kor*  oUUuf  xrivi/MX  Athen.  xi.  are  our  authoritieB  on  the  subject. 
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Some  of  the  chief  modem  works  are,  Panofka,  recherches  »ur  lea 
v&ritables  noms  des  vases  grecs ;  Letromiey  ohserwxt.  phUol,  et  arehSoL 
gwr  les  noms  des  vases  grecs ;  and  Ussing,  de  naminifnts  vasorum  Chrcec. 
Most  of  these  refer  to  Greek  yessels,  but  in  fact  the  majority  of  the 
Roman  ones,  except  the  commoner  sorts,  were  deriyed  from  Greece. 
The  Greek  names  of  several  of  these,  and  the  Greek  subjects  pour- 
trayed  on  them,  long  continued  to  shew  their  first  origin,  e.  g.  the 
scyphi  Homerici  of  Nero.     Suet.  Ner,  47. 

The  rasa  were  made  (1)  of  earthenware,  fictilia,  laid.  xx.  4 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  XXXV.  46,  either  of  very  simple  construction  {cumano  ruH- 
cunda  pulvere  testa.  Mart.  xiv.  114 ;  xi.  27,  6 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6, 118),  or 
valuable  from  their  size  and  skilful  workmanship  {propter  tenuitar 
temf  Pliny).     See  Ruperti  on  Juvenal,  iv.  131 ;  Pliny,  ib. :  eo  perve- 
nit  luxuries  ut  etiamfictilia  pluris  constent  quam  murrhina.     The  art 
of  the  potter  and  modeller  bloomed  early  in  Italy,  especially  in 
Etruria  (Mart.  xiv.  98)  and  lower  Italy  (Mart.  xiv.  102,  114) ;  but 
even  in  Numa's  time  there  was  a  guild  of  potters  at  Rome.    Pliny, 
ib.     All  sorts  of  utensils  and  vessels  were  worked  either  after  Greek 
patterns,  or  from  original  designs.     The  numerous  terra  cottas  still 
existing  are  conspicuous  alike  for  their  durability,  colouring,  and 
finish,  as  well  as  for  the  tasteful  elegance  of  their  shapes;  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  ornamenting  the  handles  and  rims  is  truly  won- 
derful.    Ovens  for  baking  them  have  often  been  discovered,  and  at 
Oria  in  Campania,  a  potter's  workshop  entire,  with  a  number  of 
vessels.     See  Hausmann,  de  con/ectione  vasorum  antiq.  fictilium. 
On  the  terra  cotta  lamps,  see  the  following  Excursus,   on  the 
Manner  of  Lighting. 

(2)  The  metal  vasa  were  very  numerous.]  The  silver  and  golden 
utensils  were  either  pura  (sine  ullo  opere  artificis.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1 ; 
Juv.  ix.  141;  Mart.  iv.  38;  also  levia,  Juv.  xiv.  62);  or  cceUUa^  aspera, 
toreumata.  The  latter  were  doubtless  not  always  from  the  hand  of 
the  artist  whose  name  they  bore ;  but  it  was  the  name  more  than  the 
workmanship  that  enhanced  their  value.  [The  Greek  ropwvriK^  cor- 
responds  exactly  with  the  Roman  ccelatura;  and  is  only  used  of 
work  in  relief  in  metal ;  as  Quinctilian  expressly  states,  ii.  21 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  Isid.  xx.  4 :  Cadata  vasa  signis  eminentUms  intus  eX' 
trave  expressis  a  ccelo,  quod  est  genus  /erramenii,  quod  vulgo  cilionem 
vocant.  Anciently,  such  vessels  were  termed  anccesa.  Paul.  Diac. 
p.  20 :  quod  circum/casdendo  fiunU  See  Garatoni  on  Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
23.  This  ornament  was  either  constructed  in  a  piece  with  the 
vessel  itself  (being  either  hanunered  out,  or  cast  and  then  chased), 
like  the  dishes  and  cups  ornamented  with  wreaths  (lances  pampi. 
natcdf  patinas  hederoita^  discus  corymbiatus,  Treb.  Poll.  Claud,  17) ; 
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or  tho  embossing  was  dono  on  a  separate  piece  of  metal,  which 
was  afterwards  fixed  on  to  the  rossel.  Lead  was  used  for  soldering 
them  together.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2, 19;  Paul.  Dig,  vi.  1,23.  Such 
plates  in  relief  were  named  sigilla,  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  22 ;  and  these  were 
further  called  emblemata  or  crustce.  Verr,  iv.  23.  The  first  were 
massire  pieces,  stuck  firmly  into  the  vessel.  (Hence  the  term  emr 
blema  vermiculatum  applied  to  designs  in  mosaic.)  So  Ulpian,l>^. 
xxxiv.  2,  19 :  emblemata  aurea  (in  argento),  and  $.  6 ;  so  Paul.  U>, 
32,  and  Rec,  gent.  iii.  6,  89 :  Va»ia  argenteis  emblemata  ex  auro  /boa. 
Sen.  Ep.  5.  Pliny,  H,  N,  xxxiii.  55,  mentions,  as  a  phialas  eniblemOf 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  stealing  the  Palladium.  Comp.  Treb.  Poll.  TiL 
in  XXX.  Tyr.  32.  Crust^je,  on  the  other  hand  (according  to  its  true 
meaning,  of  thin  covering  generally,  for  instance,  the  plates  of 
marble  covering  the  walls,  fishes'  scales,  &c.),  denote  thin  plates  or 
strips,  with  or  without  embossed  work,  which  were  not  so  much 
fixed  in,  as  on  and  around  the  vessels.  Thus  a  chaplet  of  embossed 
work  placed  round  a  vessel  would  be  called  only  crusta,  not  emblema. 
The  crusta  was  thin  like  veneering,  the  emblema  compact  and  mas- 
sive. Paul.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  32:  cymbia  argentea  crustis  aureia  illi- 
gaUh  whereas  infixa  is  used  of  the  emblemata.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  24: 
ita  scite  in  aureis  poculis  illigabat  (i.  e.  crustas),  ita  apte  in  scyphii 
aureis  inchidebat  (i.  o.  emblemata).  See  Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  736. 
Emesti  Glavis,  v.  cnuta.  Tiberius  forbade  tho  expression  emblema, 
as  being  bad  Latin,  Suet.  Tib.  71 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  51,  but  of  course 
it  continued  to  be  used.  Vasa  aurea  are  also  mentioned  (Ulp.  Dig. 
xxxiv.  2,  27),  but  the  argentea  were  naturally  more  common.  One 
hundred  such  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii,  most  of  them  mag- 
nificently  embossed.  See  Mas.  Borh.  x.  14 ;  xi.  45 ;  xiii.  49.  A 
rich  discovery  of  them  was  made  in  Normandy,  from  the  temple  of 
Mercury  at  Canetum.] 

The  chrysendeta,  so  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  are  incorrectly 
explained  to  be  drinking- vessels ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  flat 
vessels  for  serving  up  the  food:  at  least  this  is  the  only  use  to 
which  they  are  applied  by  Martial,  ii.  43,  11 ;  and  xiv.  97 ;  comp. 
vi.  94.  The  name  itself,  and  the  designation  Jlava,  gave  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  they  were  silver  vessels  with  a  golden  rim,  perhaps 
also  witli  inlaid  gold- work. 

The  vasa  of  Corinthian  brass  were  highly  prized.  See  above. 
[Bronze  vessels  were  naturally  most  frequent,  numbers  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  Borbonicum;  which,  notwithstanding  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  material,  are  always  gracefully  formed,  the  handles  par- 
ticularly so,  with  very  fine  embossing.] 

(3)    Vessels  adorned  with  gems.    We  must  not  believe  that  in 
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every  case  where  yossels  of  amethyst,  etc.  are  mentioned,  real  pre- 
cious stones  are  meant,  though  there  were  such  also.  We  hare  only 
to  call  to  mind  the  Mantuan  yase,  as  it  is  called.  Cic.  Verr.  It.  27. 
[Prop.  iii.  3,  26 :  Nee  bibU  e  gemma  divite  nostra  sitis,  Virg.  Oeorg,  ii. 
506 ;  Mart.  xir.  110.  See  a  cup  of  onyx,  Mus.  Borb.  xii.  47.  Little 
yessols  of  onyx  were  often  used  for  anointing,  and  hence  onyx  came 
to  denote  an  ointment  yessel.  Hor.  Od.  ir.  12, 17 :  Nardi  parvus 
onyx.    Prop,  iil  8,  22;  ii.  10,  13 ;  Mart.  yii.  94 ;  xi.  60.] 

Vessels  ornamented  with  precious  stones  were  much  more  fre- 
quent, gemmis  distinetOf  or  composed  of  a  quantity  of  cameos  set  in 
gold,  Appian,  Mithr,  115,  which  are  often  mentioned  hy  the  later 
poets.  [Plin.  xxxiil.  2:  turba  gemmarum  potamus  et  smaragdis 
teofimus  calices.  xxxyii.  6 ;  Mart.  xiy.  109 ;  Juy.  x.  26 ;  y.  43;  Auson. 
qngr.  8 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiy.  2,  19. 

(4)  Vessels  of  amber  were  only  of  small  dimensions.  Mart.  iy. 
32:  De  ape  electro  inclusa.  Metal  ycssels  wore  also  ornamented 
with  amber.    Paul.  Dig,  xxxiy.  2,  32;  Mart.  yiii.  51 : 

Vera  minus  flavo  radiant  electra  metallo. 

Juy.  y.  37 ;  xiy.  307.  lyory  seems  to  have  been  rarely  used  for 
vessels,  or  their  ornaments.  Mart.  xiy.  78 ;  Orell.  3838 :  pyxidem 
dnyream.] 

(5)  Vessels  of  glass.  The  ingeniously-wrought  objects  in  glass, 
for  which  Alexandria  particularly  was  famed,  appear  to  throw  all 
the  skill  of  the  English  and  Bohemian  glass-polishers  [vitriarii, 
Orell.  4229]  completely  into  the  shade.  [Mart.  xii.  74 :  Cum  tibi 
NUiacus  portet  crystaUa  catapliu.  Cic.  p.  Rob.  14;  Treb.  Poll. 
Claud.  17  :  caliceB  JEgyptios,  Vop.  Tac,  ii.]  They  knew  as  well  as 
we  how  to  impart  to  the  glass  any  colour  they  pleased,  and  make 
skilful  imitations  of  precious  stones.  Plin.  xxxvi.  26,  67 ;  comp. 
xxxyii.  7, 26,  6,  22 ;  [Isid.  xvi.  15 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  758]  ;  and  this  kind 
of  coloured  glass  is  no  doubt  often  meant  under  the  word  gemmce ; 
e.  g.  the  amethystini  trientea.  Mart  x.  49.  To  them  belong  also 
the  yariously-shaded  alaasonteSf  [from  Egypt,]  (Vopisc.  Safum.  8,) 
perhaps  opal-glass,  or  something  similar.  The  most  valued  however 
were  the  crystallina^  of  quite  pure,  white,  and  transparent  glass. 
Plin.  [Isid.  xvi.  15.]  We  must  always  therefore  understand  it  of 
crystal  glass,  when  crystallina  or  crystalla  (Mart.  ix.  23,  [xiv.  Ill ;] 
xii.  74)  are  mentioned ;  and  when  wo  read  (ix.  60,  13)  of  turbata 
brevi  crystallina  vitro,  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  an  impure, 
perhaps  greenish,  piece  or  place,  as  i.  54,  6,  Arttincs  violant  crystal- 
lina testoB,  They  had  also  the  secret  of  making  glass  of  differently- 
coloured  layers  joined  together,  which  they  then  cut  into  cameos 
like  the  onyx.    Plin.  xxxvi.  26,  66.     The  renowned  Barberini  or 
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Portland  Vase,  [from  the  tomb  of  Soronis  Alexander,]  which 
long  considered  a  genuine  sardonyx,  is  of  this  description.      Honoe 
the  frequent  mention  of  sardont/ches  veri,  Mart.  iy.  61,  6;  iz.  60, 18. 

[Still  finer  than  the  Portland  yase  is  the  embossed  glass  yase^ 
with  blue  and  white  bas-reliefs,  discoycred  in  1837,  in  a  tomb  si 
Pompeii.     See  Mtis,  Borb.  xi.  28,  29.] 

The  opal  bowl,  described  in  Scene  U.,  was  discovered  about  the 
year  1725,  in  Nayarre,  and  at  the  time  Fea  translated  Wiukelmann't 
Hist,  of  the  Arts,  was  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  D.  Carlo  de* 
Marchesi  Trivulsi.  Such  vessels  were  named  diatreta.  Mart.  xii.  70, 
9;  Ulp.  Diff.  ix.  2,  27.  On  the  other  hand,  toretinia  (Mart.  xi.  11, 
t€pidi  toreumata  Nili,  [xiv.  94,]  et  passim)  has  a  more  extended 
signification,  and  may  be  referred  particularly  to  the  ccehia.  Comp. 
Martial,  xiv.  115.  [Paul.  Diac.  p.  115:  Lcsbium  gemis  vasis  ccelati 
a  Lesbiis  inverUumf  and  these  were  of  purple-coloured  glass.  Ath.  xi. 
p.  486.  According  to  Quinct.  i.  21,  the  tenn  ccelare  cannot  property 
be  used  of  glass ;  sculptura  is  the  word  to  be  used  of  wood,  ivory, 
glass,  and  marble.     See  the  Excursus  on  The  Baths. 

(6)  Vasa  murrhina.  It  is  plain  from  the  vagueness  with  which 
the  ancients  express  themselves  about  the  vasa  murrhina,  that  they 
were  not  quite  clear  about  its  substance.  For  with  the  exception  of 
the  much-quoted  passage  of  Prop.  iv.  5,  26, 

Sea  qua?  imlmifene  mittunt  renalia  Thebse, 
Murrheaque  in  Parthia  p<H*ula  cocta  focis, 

there  is  no  other  which  would  not  admit  of  a  negative  rather  than 
of  a  positive  use.  Hence  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  opinion 
about  the  material  from  which  they  were  composed.  Many  have 
declared  the  murrha  to  be  natural  stone ;  [e.g.  agate,  onyx,  sardonyx, 
etc.]  On  the  other  hand  the  opinion,  chiefly  based  on  Propertius, 
that  it  was  Chinese  porcelain,  has  met  with  numerous  defenders  [as 
the  Scah'gers  and  Salmasius].  And  this  view  of  the  subject  seems 
to  be  the  only  admissible  one,  and  agrees  best  with  the  majority  of 
passages  on  the  subjet;  besides  which,  it  receives  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  assertion  (if  true)  of  Gell,  that  porcelain  went  by  the 
name  of  Mirrha  di  Smyrna^  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  [The  most  important  passage  is  in  Pliny,  H,  N.  zxxvii.  2, 
8 :  Oriens  murrhina  miitit,  Inveniunttir  enim  ibi  in  pluribui  tuc  tn- 
signibus  locis  Parthici  regni^  prcecipue  in  Carmania,  Humortm  putanU 
8ub  terra  colore  densari,  Amplitudine  ntuquam  parvos  exeedufU 
abacosy  crassitudine  raro  quanta  dictum  est  vasi  potorio,  etc  Whence 
it  appears  that  Pliny  did  not  consider  it  an  artificial  product.  The 
mineral  which  suits  Pliny's  description  best,  is  the  Fluor  or  Derby- 
shire spar,  from  which  exactly  similar  vessels  are  made  in  England. 
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It  is  soft,  and  fragile,  and  of  a  faint  brilliancy,  etc.,  just  as  Pliny  says. 
This  opinion  is  the  one  now  most  generally  adopted  among  the 
learned.  The  Roman  jurists  declared  that  murrhina  (although  of 
great  ralue,  Plin.  xxxrii.  2,  7)  were  not  to  be  counted  as  gems.] 
There  were  genuine  and  false  murrhina,  the  latter  probably  an  imi- 
tation in  glass,  as  Plin.  xxxri.  26,  67,  in  enumerating  the  different 
glasses  manufactured,  B&ys,JU  et  albvm  et  murrhinum.  [The  passage 
of  Propertius  cited  aboYe  probably  refers  to  this  imitation.  In  re- 
ference to  the  uses  of  the  vessels  we  shall  class  them  as  follows. 

1.     Vcua  for  preserving  liquids,  in  collars,  chambers,  tabemsD, 
and  partly  for  transporting  them  in 

(a)  larger  sorts :  dolt,  cadi,  amphoroe,  lagence,  which,  as  they  were 

chiefly  for  wine  (though  also  for  oil.  Gate,  R,  R,  13;  and  honey, 

Oic.  Verr.  ii.  74),  are  mentioned  in  the  Excursus  on  The  Drinks. 

(&)  Smaller  sorts  for  keeping  articles  in,  though  only  for  a  short 

time,  the  contents  being  destined  for  speedy  consumption.  Ampulla 

(/3($/x/3vXoff,  Xi^KvOos,  \tjKv0Lov),  short  and  thickset  in  shape,  with  a 

narrow  neck.     Plin.  Ep,  iv.  30.     If  designed  for  hanging  up,  it  was 

provided  with  a  handle.   Oil  was  kept  in  them  for  bathing.    (Appul. 

Flor.  ii.  9 ;  Mart.  iii.  82, 26 ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  iv.  12.)  Also  vinegar  (Plin. 

H.  N.  XX.  14,  64),  and  wine.     They  were  also  used  for  drinking  out 

of,  Mart.  vi.  36  : 

. .  .  yitreisqae  tepeDtem 
Ampnllis  potas  semisupinus  aquam. 

Suet.  Dom,  21.  This  often  happened  on  a  journey.  Plant.  Mere, 
T.  2,  86 ;  comp.  Pers.  i.  3, 43.  Leathern  bottles  were  also  used  for 
this  purpose,  seortece  ampuUce.     Col.  vlii.  2. 

Alab<z3trum  was  used  only  for  ointment  and  oil ;  it  was  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  decreasing  upward,  and  always  without  handles. 
Plin.  H.  N,  ix.  35,  56 ;  xxi.  4, 10.  It  was  made  of  onyx  (hence 
called  onyx),  alabaster,  and  other  sorts  of  stone,  as  well  as  glass. 
Many  derive  it  from  d  and  Xu/Si;,  referring  to  the  absence  of  han- 
dles. Others  think  that  it  received  its  name  from  the  material  of 
which  it  was  usually  made.  Muller  and  Welcker,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  stone  took  its  name  from  the  vessel.  Its  use  is  evident 
from  Cicero  in  Non.  xv.  17,  plenxu  unguentu  Mart.  xi.  8 ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
xiii.  2,  3,  ungiienta  optims  servantur  in  cUahcutris  ;  xxxvi.  5,  12.  The 
dUabcutra  were  carried  in  thongs,  and  there  wore  regular  stands  for 
them,  aXafiauTpo&i^Kfj, 

2.     Vcua  for  drawing,  pouring  out,  and  distributing. 

Those  for  water,  uma,  urceus,  nanus,  etc.,  have  been  already 
discussed ;  those  for  wine  were  called  guttua,  simpulum,  epichytis, 
eyathus,  Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  124.    Most  probably  guttus,  and  the  Greek 
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opichysis  (Plaat.  Rud,  r.  2,  32),  were  small  cans  with  narrow  neefa 
(Hor.  Sat,  i.  6, 118,  cum  patera  guUus^  i.e.  the  can  with  the  saueer 
under  it.  See  Hoindorf,  ad  loc. ;  giUtiu /aginus  in  Pliny,  iJ.  N,  an, 
73);  nmpuvium  and  cyathus,  a  special  kind  of  wine  ladles;  see 
the  Excursus  on  the  Table  Utensils.  Outti  were  not  used  as  ladlob 
but  more  as  oil  or  ointment  cruets,  Gell.  xvii.  18.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  baths,  Juv.  iii.  263 ;  xi.  168.  Ghittumium  was  likewise 
a  can  with  a  narrow  neck,  Paul.  p.  98 ;  also  called  cutumiumf  Paul 
p.  61.  The  8impuvium  was  used  at  sacrifices,  called  by  Varro,  m 
Non,  XV.  12,  modus  matulce;  it  was  of  wood  or  earthenware.  A 
similar  can  for  pouring  out  water  over  the  washing-basin  was  called 
manalia,  Varro  in  Non,  xv.  32.  All  these  cans  hare  a  handle  and 
mouth,  but  they  vary  much.  Sometimes  the  handle  rises  high 
above  the  Ycssel ;  sometimes  it  is  small ;  the  narrow  neck  is  some- 
times long,  sometimes  short,  etc.  See  some  cans  of  wonderfbl 
workmanship  in  Mus,  Barb.  ii.  47 ;  xii.  69 ;  xiii.  43.  Compare  ir.  43; 
y.  15 ;  vi.  29 ;  xii.  56 ;  xiii.  46 ;  xiii.  27. 

3.  Drinking-yessels.     See  the  Excursus  on  the  Table  Utensils. 

4.  Cooking. yessels.    See  p.  298. 

5.  Table  utensils,  as  dishes,  saucers,  etc.  See  the  Excursus  on 
the  Table  Utensils. 

6.  Washing- vessels.  One  of  the  largest  was  called  nas$iUma* 
Fest.  p.  169,  vas  ansatum  et  patens.  Yarro,  R.  R.  i.  22,  ex  asre.  Plaut. 
Stick,  ii.  2,  27.  Lahrum  was  large,  but  it  denotes  in  a  wider  sense 
every  sort  of  large  tub  used  for  wine  and  oil,  etc.  Cato,  R.  R.  13. 
It  was  made  of  marble,  clay,  and  metal.  Col.  xii.  16,  60.  It  is  a 
bathing-tub  in  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6 ;  Ovid.  Fait.  iv.  76 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiv. 
20.  Pelvis  was,  according  to  Nonius,  xv.  4,  sinus  aquarius  in  quo 
varia  perluuntur,  i.  e.  a  rinsing-tub.  Juv.  iii.  277,  patulas  tenders 
pelves.  It  also  served  as  a  foot-bath,  Varro,  L.  L.  t.  119.  Prmferieu- 
lum  was  a  pelvis  for  religious  uses.  Festus  and  Paul.  p.  248. 

Aquiminarium  resembled  it,  being  a  sort  of  rinsing-tub.  Pomp. 
Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  21,  where  a  silver  one  is  mentioned ;  or  perhaps  it 
was  used  for  washing  the  hands  it.  Paull.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10.  Polu- 
brum  and  trullewn  were  washing-basins.  Nonius,  xv.  11,  makes  both 
words  identical.  See  Paul.  Diac.  p.  247.  Non.  xv.  32,  truttetim,  q^ 
manus  perluuntur.  Malltwium  is  also  explained  to  be  a  basin  for 
washing  the  hands,  Paul,  and  Fest.  p.  160.  JMes  is  reckoned  among 
the  same  sort  by  Servius,  ad  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  466 ;  Jfw.  Bofrh.  x.  35. 

CURTAINS. 

Thetr  use  in  the  theatre,  in  ollfria  and  arcades,  and  before  door- 
ways, has  already  been  discussed.    Such  hangings  seem  to  have  also 
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been  used  as  tapestry  to  cover  the  walls  and  cielings.  See  above, 
Wustemann's  explanation  of  the  mspensa  auUea  of  Horace.  Porphyr. 
on  Hor.  Sat  ii.  8,  54 ;  Serr.  on  Virg.  ^n.  i.  701,  in  domibus  tende^ 
bantur  avlcea  ut  imitatio  tentoriorum  jfieret ;  unde  et  in  tJudatnis  hoc 
fi&ri  hodiequs  conapicimus.  Such  hangings  are  seen,  tastefully  draped, 
in  seyeral  frescos ;  and  on  the  lamp,  in  Passer.  Itic.  fict  ill.  37. 

Conopium  was  a  kind  of  veil- like  hanging,  properly  musquito-net, 
used  only  by  effeminate  persons.  Hor.  Epod.  ix.  16 ;  Jut.  vi.  80 ; 
and  Schol.  culicare  conopium^  Prop.  iii.  11,  45.] 

IMPLEMENTS  FOR  CLEANING. 

The  implements  used  for  cleaning  the  walls,  floor,  ceilings,  and 
furniture,  were  scopcBf  besoms  made  of  the  branches  of  the  wild 
myrtle,  oxymyrsine  (ruscus  aculeata,  Linn.),  or  the  tamarisk,  Tamor' 
rix  Oallica,  Plin.  xxiii.  9, 83 ;  xvi.  26,  45,  [Mart.  xiv.  82 ;  Cato,  R.  R. 
152, 8Cop<JB  virgecB] ;  and  sponges,  spongioe,  [Mart.  xiv.  144.]  Amongst 
sponges,  the  Punic  or  African,  and  the  Rhodian,  were  much  prized ; 
but  the  softest  came  from  the  Lycian  town  Antiphellos,  Plin.  H,  N, 
ix.  45,  69;  xxxi.  11.  They  were  sometimes  fastened  to  a  long,  and 
at  others  to  a  short,  staff;  in  which  case  they  were  called  peniculif 
which  signifies  sponges,  and  not  brushes  or  hair  brooms.  Terence, 
Eun.  iv.  7,  7.  [Paul.  Diac.  p.  208,  peniculi  spongice  longce  propter 
similitudinem  caudarum  appellatceJ]  This  is  the  infdix  damnatce 
spongia  virgoe,  Mart.  xii.  48 ;  and  the  arundo,  Plant.  Stick,  ii.  2,  23. 
They  were  also  used  for  cleaning  shoes.  Plant.  Mencechm.  ii.  3,40 ;  ii. 
2, 12.  [Fest.  V.  penem.  p.  230.]  It  appears  doubtful  whether  they 
had  not  also  similar  contriyanccs  made  of  bristles.  We  at  least 
might  infer  this  from  the  second  diminutive  penicilluSf  as  they 
manufactured  plasterers'  brushes  of  bristles,  Plin.  xxyiii.  17,  71. 
Why  not  also  brooms  ?  Plin.  ix.  45, 66.  [Long  poles  were  used  for 
clearing  away  the  cobwebs,  and  ladders  in  cleaning  the  cielings. 
Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12,  perticce  quilms  aranece  detergantury  scalce 
qu(e  ad  lacunaria  admoveantur.  The  besoms  have  been  already 
mentioned.     See  note  17,  page  122.] 

The  passages  from  which  we  have  borrowed  this  description  of 
the  busy  manner  of  cleaning  the  house,  are  Plant.  Asin,  ii.  4, 18 ; 
Stick,  ii.  2,  23;  Juv.  xiv.  60: 

Verre  paTlmentum ;  nitidas  ostende  columnas: 

Arida  cum  toto  descendat  aranea  tela: 

Hie  leye  argentum,  yasa  aspera  tergeat  alter. 


EXCURSUS  IV.     SCENE  11. 


THE    MANNER    OF    LIGHTING. 

ONE  of  the  imperfections  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
ancients  was  the  universal  use  of  oil-lamps.  Had  they  pro- 
vided against  the  uncleanliness  by  having  glass  cylinders  to  consume 
the  smoke  i/uligo),  we  should  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  the  pre- 
ference given  to  oil  over  tallow  and  wax.  But  they  had  no  in- 
vention of  the  sort,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  elegance  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  their  lamps  of  bronze  and  precious  metals,  the  ancients 
could  not  prevent  their  ornamented  ciclings  from  being  blackened, 
and  their  breathing  oppressed,  by  smoke.  Tlie  nature  of  the 
country  doubtless  led  them  to  use  oil,  but  its  cheapness  does  not 
appear  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  having  continued  to  bear  its 
discomforts,  and  we  must  therefore  rather  suppose  that  at  that 
time  wax  and  tallow  candles  were  not  made  skilfully  enough  to 
afford  a  good  light :  hence  we  find  that  the  luc^ma  was  used  by 
the  poor,  whilst  the  smoky  oil-lamp  was  burned  in  the  palaces  of 
the  wealthy. 

The  whole  apparatus  for  lighting  is  mentioned  by  Apul.  Met, 
iv. :  Tcedis,  IttcemiSf  cereis,  sebcweis  et  coeteris  noctuTnii  luminis  imtru- 
mentis  clareseunt  tenebrm.  The  ta;d<je,  properly  slips  of  pine,  were 
not  intended  for  the  usual  house-lighting,  so  that  only  the  lucenuB 
and  canddcBf  which  latter  are  partly  eercB,  and  partly  8ebace<e,  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  We  learn  that  these  only  were  in  use  at  a  more 
ancient  period,  [no  mention  is  ever  made  of  them  among  the  Greeks; 
see  Becker's  Charicles,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  130,]  the  lamp  being  of  later 
invention.  Varo,  L.  L,  v.  34 ;  also  De  vita  Pop.  Rom, ;  in  Strv.  ad 
Virg.  jEn.  i.  727;  [Val.  Max.  iii.  6,  4;  comp.  Cic.  de  Sen.  13]; 
Mart.  xiv.  43,  Candelabrum  Corinthium : 

Nomina  condels  nobis  antiqua  dedemnt: 
Non  norat  parcos  uncta  lacema  patres. 

Athen.  xv.  700.  Instead  of  our  wick,  they  used  for  the  candelie^ 
the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush,  the  indigenous  papyrus,  scirpus.  Plin. 
xvi.  37,  70 ;  AntlioL  Pal,  vi.  249.  Perhaps  the  same  thing  may  also 
be  understood  by  the  /unictdtis  of  Varro.  These  rushes  were 
smeared  over  with  wax  or  tallow,  although  tallow-candles,  sebacem 
(in  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  6,  fax  tebalia),  were  only  employed  for  the 
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commonest  purposes.  We  learn  from  Varro  that  there  were  other 
candeke,  in  earlier  times,  besides  the  cere®.  Martial  has,  among 
his  Apophoreta,  two  different  epigrams  (candela,  40, 

Andllam  tibi  son  dedit  lacenuB 
Tutas  quBB  yigil  exigit  tenebras. 

and  cereus,  42), 

Hie  tibi  noctnmos  pnestabit  cereus  ignes, 
Subducta  est  paero  oamque  lucerna  tuo. 

in  both  of  which  he  appears  to  mean  that  the  candela  and  cereus 
were  considered  commoner  than  the  lucerna.  This  is  more  plain 
from  JuY.  iii.  287,  where  Umbricius  says  of  himself  in  distinction  to 
the  amea  lampas  of  the  rich : 

. . .  Quern  luna  solet  deducere  vel  brere  lumen 
Candel»,  cujus  dispenso  et  temporo  filum; 

and  frt>m  Pliny,  xxxiv.  3, 6,  where  he  speaks  of  the  extravagant  prices 
of  the  candetabroy  which  neyertholess  took  their  name  from  so  in- 
significant a  thing.  Wax  candles  are,  however,  mentioned  with 
lamps  in  descriptions  of  splendour  and  profusion ;  and  Virgil  {JEn. 
1.  727)  says  of  the  palace  of  Dido : 

.  . .  dependent  lychni  laquearibus  aureis 
Incensi  et  noctem  flammis  funalia  vincunt. 

Boettiger  was  therefore  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  ancients  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  wax  lights.  The  cerei,  the  use  of 
which  at  the  nocturnal  eommisscUio  is  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Epist, 
22,  and  the  candelse  generally  were  not  torches,  and  the  candelabra 
were  formed  to  hold  them.  Serv.  ad  Virg,  supra ;  [Paul.  Diac.  p. 
46,  42;  Isidor.  xx.  10];  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Andr,  i.  1,  88.  [The  can- 
delabra for  candles  were  also  called  frmalia,  in  a  wider  sense. 
Isid.  XX.  10 :  /unalia  ccmdelabra  exstantes  gtimtUos  habuerwnt,  quifm» 
fwniculi  figet^ntwr.      In  Ov.  Met,  xii.  246, 

Lampadibus  densum  rapuit  ftinale  comscis. 

the  word  funalia  seems  used  as  a  lamp-holder.]  The  hand-cande- 
labra mentioned  by  Servius  are  probably  like  the  lychnuchi  used  at 
the  Lampadedr&mioBf  in  which  the  plate  under  the  candle  served 
the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  hand  from  the  dripping  of  the 
hot  wax,  and  the  flamo  frt>m  the  draught  of  air. 

Lamps,  lueemce,  are  still  extant  in  groat  numbers,  and  from  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  the  emblematic  ornaments  upon  them, 
they,  with  the  candelabra,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  anti- 
quities. The  most  important  works  on  this  subject  are  [Llceti,  de 
Imc.  anHq,  reeonditii]  ;   Bellori,  Lucemas  iepulercUes;  Paaseri,  Lue, 
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fictiUs;  Antichita  cPErcolano,  yiii. ;  Mus.  Borb,;  Millin.  Monum.  imei, 
ii.  160. 

The  difference  frequently  made  between  lucemas  cubiadam, 
bafjieares,  tricliniares,  sepulcrales,  can  only  refer  to  the  different  uses, 
and  the  most  we  can  assume  is  that  the  tricliniares  were  more 
elegant  than  the  balneares,  and  had  more  wicks  than  the  cubico- 
lares,  which  last,  although  the  proper  night-lamps,  served  for  light- 
ing the  sitting-rooms  generally.  Mart.  x.  38,  7,  and  xir.  39.  The 
sepulcrales,  so  called  from  having  been  frequently  found  in  tombs, 
were  not  made  for  that  purpose,  but  only  given  to  the  deceased  as 
usual  lamps.  [This  remark  requires  correction;  for  there  were 
special  lamps,  the  ornaments  and  inscriptions  of  which  shew  that 
they  were  exclusively  used  in  tombs,  o.g.  sit  tibi  terra  levia  anima 
dtdcis ;  and  Diis  ManilmSt  Passer,  iii.  49, 46,  51 ;  Bellor.  ii.  16.  These 
lucemco  were  placed  by  the  relatives  on  the  tomb  or  in  the  vault, 
cither  voluntarily  or  in  compliance  with  the  last  will  of  the  deceased. 
In  Modest.  Dig,  xl.  4,  44,  Msevia  wills  ut  monumenio  meo  altemit 
mensibtis  lu^^emam  accendant  et  soUennia  mortis  peragant.  See 
Petron.  3.] 

Most  of  the  lamps  we  possess  are  of  terra  cotta  [hence  called 
testOy  Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  391],  or  bronze,  but  lucemm  aurece,  argenteoe^ 
vitrece  [Passer,  ii.  t.  83],  and  oven  of  marble,  are  mentioned.  Those 
of  terra  cotta  are  usually  of  a  long  round  form,  flat  and  without 
feet :  on  the  upper  part,  where  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  is, 
there  are  often  designs  in  relief,  chiefly  mythological  [often  beasts, 
as  elephants,  lions,  eagles,  peacocks,  apes,  horses,  she-wolves  with 
Romulus  and  Remus,  hares,  dolphins,  or  battles  of  gladiators, 
trophies,  flowers,  chaplets,  masks;  see  Passer,  iii.  20],  and  fsr 
better  than  could  be  expected  on  utensils  of  every-day  use.  [The 
models  were  made  by  particular /^i  sigiUcUoreSf  Orell.  4191,  who 
sold  them  to  the  potter.  The  name  of  the  maker,  or  a  mark  of 
the  workshop,  often  stands  at  the  bottom,  e.  g.  a  garland,  a  half- 
moon,  etc. ;  sometimes  the  name  of  the  patron  or  emperor.  Passer, 
i.  p.  X.  See  Mus,  Borb.  vi.  30.]  Sometimes  they  have  only  one 
wick,  monomyxos,  monolychnis ;  [dUyehnis,  Petron.  30]  ;  at  others, 
several,  dimyxiy  trimyxi,  polymyxi;  [luc,  bUychnes,  Orell.  3678; 
Poll.  ii.  72;  z.  116;  Anthol.  Pal  xii.  199]  ;  Mart.  xiv.  41,  Lttcema 
polymixos : 

lUustrem  cum  tota  meis  conyivia  flammis 
Totque  g^ram  myxas,  una  lucema  vocor. 

They  seem  to  have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  fricZtma,  or  the  lai^ger 
rooms.    In  the  AnUeh,  cTErcol.  are  wreath-shaped  lamps  for  nine 
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Q  the  form  of  a  akiff  for  fourteen  wicks. 
05: 

Quam  biUlnr  eoDclu,  qunm  jam  Tertlgiac  tactnm 
AmbnUt  et  gsmlni*  gxinrgH  mama  locwnU. 
Petron.  64. 

The  bronie  l&mpB  were  still  more  el^tuit.  Among  the  most 
tasted  &re  the  dimjioa,  on  which  b  winged  hoj  is  grouped  with  a 
goote  i  a  copy  of  which  a  here  given  from  the  Mai.  Borb.  it.  14 ; 


one  wiHt  three  U^ta,  on  which  ii  a  dancor  with  the  Phrygian  cap 
iAntiok,  dfEnoL  i,  2S),  and  one  with  a  Sileniu.  JUtw.  Bmh.  i.  1. 10. 
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Hemp,  oannabisy  and  flax,  or  the  tow  taken  from  it»  were  used 
as  wicks  (Plin.  xix.  1,  3),  and  the  loaves  of  a  kind  of  ver&ofciiM, 
thence  called  <f>\6fio£  Xv^virif .  Diosc.  1y.  106 ;  Plin.  xxy.  10, 74.  A 
lamp  is  said  to  have  heen  found  at  Stabise  with  the  wick  still  pro- 
served. 

As  the  oriflce  for  pouring  in  the  oil  was  small,  special  boat-like 
YOBsels,  in/undibula,  having  in  front  a  small  hole  only,  throqg^ 
which  the  oil  was  poured,  were  used.  Instruments  were  also  used 
for  raising  and  snuffing  the  wicks,  and  were  fastened  by  a  chain  to 
the  lamp.   Small  pincers  for  raising  the  wicks  have  also  been  found 


at  Pompeii  in  great  numbers.  When  a  figure  stood  upon  the  lamp^ 
it  sometimes  held  this  instrument  by  a  chain  in  its  hand.  Antieh. 
etc.  t.  28,  69 ;  Mus.  Borh.  iv.  t.  68,  vii.  t.  16. 

The  lamps  were  either  placed  on  a  candelabrumj  or  were  sus- 
pended by  chains  from  the  roof.  Virg.  JEn.  i.  727,  dependent  lyekm 
laquearibus  aureis.  Petron.  30.  There  were  also  candelabra,  with  a 
number  of  branches,  on  which  lamps  could  be  hung.  Those  found 
in  the  buried  towns  are  of  very  different  heights ;  from  one  Neapo- 
litan palm  to  upwards  of  six,  or  even  seven,  palms.  They  stood 
upon  the  ground,  but  were,  in  comparison  with  the  tables  and  sofiis, 
of  a  considerable  height.  Lucema  de  ipecula  candelabri,  AppuL 
Met,  ii. 

The  poorer  classes  used  those  made  of  wood.  Gic.  ad  Q^int.  fr, 
iii.  7 ;  Mart.  xiv.  44,  Canddahrwnk  ligneum : 

Esse  Tides  lignum:  serves  nisi  lamina,  fiet 
De  candelabro  magna  lucema  tibi. 

Petron.  96 ;  [Csecil.  in  Non.  iii.  74] ;  comp.  Athen.  xv.  700.  In  the 
temples  and  palaces,  and  places  where  they  remained  fixtures,  they 
were  made  of  marble,  and  ornamented  with  reliefs  (Mut,  Pio-CUm, 
iv.  1,  6,  V.  i.  3),  [vii.  37 ;  Mut,  Borb.  i.  54] ;  and  when  intended  as 
offerings  to  the  gods,  of  valuable  metals,  or  even  of  precious  stones, 
like  that  which  Antiochus  designed  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oapi- 
tolinus.  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  28.  But  they  were  usually  of  bronxe  [Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  26],  and  the  labour  spent  on  getting  them  up  made  this 
an  important  branch  of  ancient  bronxe  manufacture. 
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The  proper  candelabra  (also  lyehnuehi)-^foT  the  lampadarkh  in 
the  form  of  statues  and  trees,  were 
the  inventions  of  a  later  age-» 
consisted  of  three  and  sometimes 
four  pieces — ^the  foot,  the  shaft, 
and  the  diiciu  or  plate.  The 
slMider  shaft  was  usually  fluted, 
and  rested  on  three  feet  of  ani- 
mals, above  which  was  some  leaf- 
ornament — it  terminated  in  a 
capital,  on  which  was  a  kind  of 
yase»  coTored  by  the  plate  bear- 
ing the  lamp.  Sometimes  a  head 
or  figure  was  above  the  ciq[)ital, 
and  supported  the  plate,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Mub,  Borb.  iv.  t.  57, 
and  in  the  accompanying  engraT- 
ing. 

The  candelabra  produced  at 
^gina  and  Tarentum  were  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  th^  workmanship,  and  each 
place  signalized  itself  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  parts.  Plin. 
xxxIt.  3,  6 ;  comp.  Mueller,  JE7^ 
net.  p.  80.  Some  have  a  second 
plate  immediately  above  the  foot, 
and  are  beautifully  ornamented. 
There  were  also  Corinthian  ones, 
as  they  were  called,  which  sold 
at  high  prices  (Mart.  xiv.  43), 
but  Pliny  denies  that  they  were 
genuine. 

There  were  also  candelabra  so 
constructed  that  the  lamps  oould 
be  raised  or  lowered;  in  these 
the  shaft  was  hollow,  and  into  it 
a  staff  was  fitted ;  this  bore  the 
plate,  and  had  servoral  holes,  into 
which  a  pin  could  be  inserted.  One  of  these  Is  copied  hi  the 
Antieh,  t.  70,  and  a  still  more  ingenious  one  in  t.  71,  and  Mus,  Borb, 
vi.  61 :  in  the  latter  the  animals'  feet  could  be  laid  together  by  a 
hinge  attached,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thus  made  for  use  on 
[gal.]  14 
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ft  Journey :  it  wu  only  three  palms  fire  inches  high,  but  could  be 
lengthened  if  necessary. 

There  were  also  four  other  sorts  of  candelabra,  in  which  the 
simple  shaft  became  either  a  statue  holding  a  torch,  from  which  tbe 
lamp  burned  {Mas.  Borh.  Tii.  t.  15),  or  above  which  two  arms  were 
raised,  holding  the  plate  (iv.  t  59,  yii.  t.  30),  [in  xiii.  14,  the  statue 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,]  or  the  shaft  was  changed  into  a 
column,  whereon  a  Moor's  head  senred  as  a  lamp  (y'li.  t.  15).  But 
still  more  numerous  are  those  called  lampadaria :  they  are  stems  of 
trees,  or  pillars  standing  on  a  base,  from  the  capital  of  which  the 
lamps  were  suspended.  Mtts.  Borh.  ii.  t.  13,  yiii.  t.  31 ;  Antiek,  t. 
65,  8.  But  these  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lychnuchi,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  xxxiv.  3,  8,  Placuere  et  lychnuchi  pensUea  in  delubrit 
atU  arborum  modo  mala  /erentitim  litcentes,  qualis  est  in  templo  Apolr 
Uni»  Palatini^  as  he  was  describing  something  unusual,  and  the 
lychnuchi  pensiks  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  our  chandeliers. 
That  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  however,  was  of  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Something  similar  is  possibly  intended  by  Athen.  xr.  700.  The 
lamps  often  stood  also  on  tripods.     Mus.  Borh.  ix.  13,  vi.  30. 

They  could  scarcely  have  held  sufficient  oil  to  have  kept  burning 
continually,  when  the  revels  lasted  late,  and  fresh  oil  was  therefore 
supplied.  Petron.  22 ;  in  c.  70,  we  find  sweet-smelling  oil  added ; 
an  act  of  extravagance  also  mentioned  in  Martial,  x.  38,  9,  where 
the  lucema  which  lighted  the  bridal  of  Catinus  is  said  to  be  nimbiM 
eMa  Nieerotiania, 

[THE  LATERN-fi,  LANTHORNS. 

Isid.  XX.  10 :  Latema  dictOy  quod  lueem  inUriiu  habeat  clautam, 
Etenim  ex  vitroy  intiu  reclueo  luminsy  ui  venH  Jlaius  non  adire  poaaitf 
et  ad  prcebendum  lumen  Jacile  ubique  circwn/eraiur.  Mart.  xiv.  61. 
Plant.  Aul,  iii.  6,  30,  latema  Punica.  The  frame  was  mostly  of 
bronze,  the  other  part  of  glass  (Isid.)  or  thin  plates  of  horn.  Plant. 
Amph,  i.  1, 185 : 

Yolcanmn  in  ooma  condnsiim  geris. 
Ath.  XT.  p.  699 ;  Mart.  xiy.  6,  eomea  ;  or  of  oiled  linen.  Plant.  Baceh. 

iii.  3,  42 : 

It  msgister  quad  lucerna  lucto  ezspretui  linteo. 

Cio.  ad  Ati,  iv.  3,  linea  UUema^  though  the  reading  is  doubtfril. 
Mu$.  Borb.  ii.] 


EXCURSUS  V.     SCENE  11. 


THE    CLOCKS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  magnificence  of  the  domeetic  ar- 
rangements of  the  ancients,  and  the  refined  care  bestowed  on 
every  thing  that  could  make  life  agreeable,  they  still  were  without 
many  ordinary  conveniences.  For  instance,  a  clock,  to  regulate  the 
business  of  the  day,  according  to  a  fixed  measure  of  time,  to  us  an 
indispensable  piece  of  furniture,  which  the  man  of  moderate  means 
can  command  with  facility,  and  even  the  poorest  does  not  like  to 
be  without, — was,  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  a  thing  quite  un- 
known in  Rome,  and  eren  in  later  times  only  in  a  very  imperfect 
state.  Originally  they  did  not  divide  the  day  into  hours  at  aJl,  but 
guessed  at  the  time  from  the  position  of  the  sun.  Varro,  L,  L,  ti. 
89 ;  vi.  4,  6 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  vii.  60.  Afterwards  the  division  which  fol- 
lowed was  very  inconvenient. 

It  is  true,  they  reckoned  twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  to 
midnight,  but  they  di?ided  the  regular  duration  of  the  day,  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  into  twelve  hours,  and  allotted 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  night.  After  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  sun-dials,  the  natural  day  was  divided 
into  twelve  equal  hours.  Not  so  the  night,  in  which  the  position  of 
the  stars  and  the  increasing  or  decreasing  darkness  were  the  only 
means  of  distinguishing  single  portions  of  time :  hence  there  was 
no  division  of  it  into  hours  at  first.  Afterwards  the  use  of  water- 
clocks  became  more  general,  but  even  then  the  former  custom  de- 
rived from  the  camp,  by  which  the  night  was  divided  into  four 
watches,  still  remained  much  in  use.  In  civil  life  it  became  more 
subdivided:  eight  divisions  were  adopted,  named  by  Macrobius,  ScUA, 
3,  and  found  essentially  the  same  in  Censorinus,  de  die  not,  24. 
According  to  the  former  they  were  called,  beginning  with  sunset, 
vespera  (crepusculum),  prima  fax  (luminibut  (tccenais),  concubia  (nox), 
intempesta  (nox) :  and  firom  midnight  to  sunrise,  medioB  noetii  incli- 
nation gallicini'oihij  eonticinium,  dilucultun,  [See  also  Varro,  L.  L,  vi. 
6,7;  Isidor.  v.  31.]  Still  even  in  Cicero's  time  the  night  was 
divided  into  twelve  hours.  P.  Rose,  A,  7.  On  this  account  a  faulty 
state  of  things  naturally  arose,  for  the  hours  of  night  and  day  being 
of  variable  length  throughout  the  year,  and  only  equal  at  the 
equinoxes,  their  eleventh  hour,  for  instance^  began  at  fifty-eight 
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minutes  past  two,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  in  the  win- 
ter solstice,  and  at  two  minutes  pa£t  five  in  the  summer  solstice. 
Thus  any  comparison  of  the  Roman  hours  with  ours,  is  attended 
with  this  difficulty,  that  we  must  always  know  the  natural  length  of 
the  day  for  the  latitude  of  Rome,  in  order  that  our  calculation 
may  he  correct.  Still  for  a  tolerably  near  computation,  the  table 
given  in  Meier's  Lehrbueh  d.  Chronologies  and  in  the  Handbwik, 
Part  ii.,  is  sufficient ;  *^  it  gives  the  length  of  the  Roman  day  in  our 
equi-form  hours  for  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  in 
the  year  46  B.C.,  being  the  first  year  of  Julius  Csesar's  regulation  of 
the  Calendar." 


Dayofih^  Year, 

23  December     - 

Length  of  the  Day. 

hours,  min. 
8       64 

6  February 
23  March 

9      60 
-      12 

9  May 
26  June 

-  14      10 

-  16        6 

10  August 
26  September    - 
9  November     - 

-  14      10 

-  12 

9      60 

In  order  to  give  a  more  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
matter,  a  Table  is  added,  comparing  the  Roman  hours  with  oun, 
at  both  the  solstices,  where  the  dilSerence  is  greatest,  while  at  the 
equinoxes  alone  our  hours  coincide  with  those  of  the  Roman. 


In  SwnnMr, 

In  Winter. 

bour. 

homi,  mkn. 

•ee. 

houn. 

min.      tec. 

1 

4 

27 

7 

33 

2 

6 

42 

30 

8 

17     30 

3 

6 

68 

9 

2 

4 

8 

13 

30 

9 

46     30 

6 

9 

29 

10 

31 

6 

80 

44 

30 

11 

16     30 

7 

12 

12 

8 

1 

16 

30 

12 

44      30 

9 

2 

31 

1 

29 

10 

3 

46 

30 

2 

13      20 

11 

6 

2 

2 

V 

12 

6 

17 

30 

3 

42     30 

oftL 

leday? 

33 

4 

27 

This  division  of  the  hours  lasted  a  long  time,  and  it  is  only  in 
calendars  of  the  latest  period  that  we  find  the  length  of  the  night 
and  day,  through  the  different  months,  given  aooording  to  equi* 
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noctial  houn.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Calendcmtim  ruitieum  FcMmena^ 
nunif  which  is  to  be  found  in  Grsey.  Thea.  antiq.  Bom,  yiii.,  with 
Orsini's  explanations ;  and  in  Mtu.  Barb.  ii.  t.  44.  Still  it  containB 
as  yet  no  indication  of  a  Christian  sera,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Viennese 
one,  which  is  referred  to  the  age  of  Constantino.  In  Graer.  97 ;  Ideler, 
Handbuch  d,  Chron,  ii.  139.  A  question  difficult  of  solution  offers 
itself,  whether  in  giTing  the  hour,  as  hora  sextOf  ncna,  decima,  the 
current,  or  already  elapsed  hour  is  meant,  (S.  Salmas.  on  VopUo,  Fla^ 
rian,  6, 634 ;  Exerc,  ad  SoUn,  636) ;  whether,  for  instance,  hora  nona 
denoted  the  equinoctial  hour  from  two  to  three*  or  was  equivalent  to 
saying,  at  three  o'clock.  It  is  true  that  on  ancient  sun-dials  the 
hours  are  only  diyided  by  means  of  eleren  lines,  which  hare  no 
numbers  placed  against  them.  [See  below.  Sometimes,  howerer, 
numbers  were  engraved.  Varro,  L,  L.  yu  4:  meridies  ab  eo,  qw>d 
fMditu  dieSf  D  arUigui,  non  R  in  hoc  dieebant,  ut  Pramute  indium  in 
aolario  vidi.]  If  the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  fell  upon  the  first 
line,  the  first  hour  would  be  already  elapsed,  and  hora  prima  would 
be  the  commencement  of  the  second.  [So  in  Pers.  iii.  4,  quinia 
dum  linea  tangitur  umbra  denotes  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour,  or  eleven 
o'clock.]     When,  on  the  other  hand,  Martial,  iv.  8,  says, 

Prima  salutantet  atque  altera  oontinet  hora, 

Exercet  raucoa  tertia  canridiooa. 
In  quintam  varioa  extendit  Roma  labores; 

Sexta  quies  laasis,  septima  finis  erit. 
Sufficit  in  nonam  nitidis  octava  paliestris; 

Imperat  exstmctos  frangere  nona  toros. 

it  is  evident  that  in  each  case  the  current  hour  is  meant ;  and  as 
nona  is  the  usual  hour  for  the  ccena,  hora  nona  ccenare  can,  to  agree 
with  the  passage,  denote  only,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  hour. 
The  same  seems  also  to  follow  from  the  epigram  which  has  already 
been  quoted  by  others.    Anthol.  Pal.  x.  43 : 

""E^  wpai  fiSx^otv  iKavuTaTaif  ai  dk  firr'  avrdt 
rpdfAfiaai  dtiKvvfitvai  ZH6I  Xiyovai  fiporoU, 

For  the  letters  a — r  would  fall  to  the  first  six  hours,  and  C  denote 
the  whole  of  the  seventh. 

According  to  Pliny,  (vii.  60),  there  was  no  sun-dial  in  Rome 
until  eleven  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  (about  460  a.  u.  c.X 
although  their  use  had  already  been  made  known  in  Greece  by 
Anaximander,  or  his  scholar,  Anaximenes,  about  500  years  before 
Christ.  See  Ideler,  Lehrb.  97.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  placed  the  first 
on  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  as  Pliny,  after  Fabius  Vestalis,  relates. 
Varro,  on  the  other  hand,  [as  well  as  Censorin.  de  d,  not,  23,]  dates 
the  introduction  of  this  time-measure  about  twenty  years  later,  and 
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makes  M.  Valerius  Messala  bring  to  Rome  the  first  sun-dial,  cap- 
tured at  the  conquest  of  Catina,  a.  u.  c.  491.  Meierotto  was  in 
error  in  concluding  from  the  fragment  of  the  Bceotia,  or  Bii  cam- 
pnua  of  Plautus,  where  the  parasite  says, 

Ut  ilium  dii  perdant,  primos  qui  horas  reperit» 
Qnique  adeo  primiu  atatuit  hie  solariam.--' 
Nam  me  puero  Totos  hie  erat  solarium,  etc 

(he  means  his  stomach),  that  the  first  solarium  came  to  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Plautus.     This  would  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
second  Punio  war ;  but  was  it  actually  necessary  that  Plautus  should 
allude  to  his  youth  in  order  to  make  this  joke  ?  [The  sun-dials,  thus 
brought  from  Sicily  to  Rome,  had  one  great  and  natural  inconye- 
nience,  as  Pliny  says :  nee  cangmdxint  ad  horas  tjtis  linece ;  paru- 
trwfU   tamen  eis  annis  undecentvm;   donee  Q.  Marciua  PkUippuSf 
diligentius  ordiruUum  jvata  poauU.    Censorin.  23.]     These  earliest 
sun-dials  were  eridently  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Greeks  ir6kos. 
The  old  sort,  or  yv^fimvf  was  not  introduced,  as  the  Romans  adopted 
the  latest  improvements  of  the  Greeks,  (see  Becker's  Charicles,  Eng. 
Trans,  p.  173,  note  3).     Still  there  was  one  such  gnomon  at  Rome, 
yiz.  the  obelisk,  one  hundred  and  ten  foot  high,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  Campus  Martins,  with  the  inscription.  Soli  donum 
dedit ;  now  on  Monte  Citorio.    Pliny  describes  it  accurately,  II.  N, 
xzxyi.  10.      The  sun-dials,  horohgia  solaria,  or  sciotherica  [solaria 
alone,  Varro,  L,  L,  vi.  4,]  were  at  a  later  period  in  very  general 
use,  and  made  of  various  forms.    Comp.  Vitr.  ix.  9 ;  [Isid.  xx.  13 ;] 
Emestij  de  solariis,  and  Clavis  Ciceron, ;  Pitture  d*ErcoL  iii.  337 ; 
Martini,  Abh,  v.  d,  Sonnenuhren  d,  AUen, ;  Van  Beeck  Calkoen,  Diss. 
Maih,  arU,  de  horologiisvett.  scioiherids ;  Mus.  Borh.  vii.  Frontisp.   As 
the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  placed  perpendicularly  upon  the 
horizontal  surface,  had  to  give  the  twelve  hours  of  the  natural  day, 
which  were  at  one  time  short,  at  another  long,  a  threefold  division 
was  made.    Vitr.  ix.  8 :  Omnium  atUem  figurarum  descriptionvmque 
earum  efectus  unus,  uti  dies  cequinoeticdis  hrumalisque  itemqtte  solsti- 
tiaUs  in  duodecim  partes  osqualiUr  sit  divisus.      [Of  the  numerous 
kinds  of  sun-dials  two,  at  least,  have  been  preserved,  the  hollow 
hemispherical,  and  the  flat  one ;  which  are  made  of  marble,  com- 
mon stone,  or  bronze ;  while  the  lines  upon  them  often  bear  traces  of 
having  been  coloured  red.    The  first  was  found  at  Tusculum,  in 
1741.    Soon  after,  several  were  discovered  near  Castel  Nuovo  and 
Tibur,  more  at  Pompeii.   Avellino  (deser,  di  una  ecua,  pp.  29, 82,  60) 
gives  copies  of  two  sun-dials,  found  in  the  house  of  the  ornamented 
capitals.    The  hour-lines  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  engraved  in 
the  same  manner,  and  mostly  bounded  by  the  s^^ents  of  two 


circlM.    The  mld-dftj  line  m,  which  is  aometimea  longer,  (omedmei 
Bhorter,  U  out  by  another  line  nimmig  from  EaU  to  Wett,  upon  llie 
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intenectiona  of  which  with  the  houp-linet  the  shadow  of  the  goo* 
men  g  miut  fall  at  fixed  timea.  On  these  intersocUng  pointi  the 
hours  are  here  marked  in  the  modem  fashion,  tbe  oorresponding 
Roman  honrs  being  giren  at  tbe  end  of  each  line.  In  the  flrrt,  and 
in  the  twelfth  hour,  (between  S  and  7.  and  6  and  6),  the  shadow 
falls  between  the  drcle  and  point  7  or  6.] 

On  dull  iB.j%  there  was  still  as  mach  unoertaintj  as  oTer  about 
the  time  of  day,  until  ehptj/dra  Iwcame  known;  they.  In  soma 
degree,  amended  this  deficiency.  They  were  similar  to  our  und- 
glasaes,  since  the  water  contained  in  a  reasel  was  allowed  gradnallj 
to  escape.  On  their  form,  jn(d<ia  (avUc,  i^0^),  see  Becker's 
Ckarkltt,  Eng.  Tnuu.  p.  174,  note  4.  Bnt  ibey  are  also  called  «oIa- 
ria.  Die.  de  not.  d.  ii.  B4:  iS'oIartum  i)«I  demripfim  mI  tm  aqua. 
[Censorin.  23 1  P.  C.  Natica  eenior  as  aqua  fecit  Aoranuni,  quod  et 
ipmm  em  eontuOudim  mnetadi  a  toU  Korat  folartum  oceptvan  WMOri,] 
So  tlie  cleptydra  was  also  called  ym^ttr  by  the  Oreeks.    Ath.  IL 
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p.  42.  The  depeydne  mentioned  bj  AriatoUe  were  not  tranqMr 
rent,  the  use  of  glass  being  then  yery  restricted.  Later,  this  the 
most  fitting  material,  was  adopted.  The  first  clepsydra  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  (yii.  69),  publicly  set  up  by  Scipio  Nasica,  in  the  year 
696  A.u.o. ;  but  lately,  doubts  have  been  raised  (Ideler,  Lehrb.  258) 
as  to  whether  this  water-clock  was  a  mere  clepsydra^  as  it  is  named 
Korologxum  by  Pliny,  and  Korarium  by  Censorin.  de  dit  not,  24.  It 
has  on  the  contrary  been  taken  for  an  actual  clock  of  the  inyention 
of  Ctesibios.  From  this  it  would  further  follow  that  that  ingenious 
mechanician  did  not  (as  Atheneeus,  iy.  174,  relates)  liye  under  Pto- 
lemseus  Eyeigetes  n.,  but  perhaps  under  the  first,  which  would 
place  his  date  almost  one  hundred  years  earlier,  since  the  second 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  till  608  a.u.c.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition, deriyed  perhaps  firom  a  similar,  but  probably  erroneous 
account,  giyen  by  Beckmann,  (Beitr.  z,  Oesch,  d.  Erfind.  i.  284,) 
appears  quite  unnecessary ;  for  Ptolemy  YU.  had  reigned  in  Cy- 
renaica  since  683  a.u.c,  though  he  did  not  mount  the  throne  of 
Egypt  till  later,  and  eyen  then  Ctesibios  could  yery  easily  belong  to 
his  age,  and  his  water-clock  still  be  known  as  early  as  595. 

It  does  not  seem,  indeed,  that  so  much  must  be  inferred  from 
the  words  horologium  and  horarium,  which  after  ail  only  signify 
hour-measures.  Pliny  eyidently  means  to  say,  that  until  thLs 
period  they  had  been  confined  entirely  to  sun-dials,  and  possessed 
no  sort  of  water-clock.  His  words  are,  Etiam  turn  tamen  nubilo  in- 
eericB  fuere  hone  U9que  ad  proxnnum  luBtrum,  Tunc  Scipio  Nasica 
coUega  Lcsnatis  primu8  ctqua  diviaU  Korea  ceque  noctium  ac  dienimj 
idque  horologiwn  tub  tecto  dicavU  anno  yrtna  Dxcy.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  single  depaydra  which  marked  perhaps  the  lapse 
of  one  hour ;  but  why  could  it  not  be  a  junction  of  seyexal  of  yarious 
size,  or  a  larger  yessel,  on  which  there  were  oertiun  marks  by  which 
the  lapse  of  the  seyeral  hours  could  be  perceiyed?  This  last 
appears  to  be  what  Sidon.  ApolL  means  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
Ideler,  Ep.  ii.  9,  nuntitu  per  spatia  eUptydrm  horarum  incremtmta 
•ervotu.  Ideler's  renuirk  after  Beckmann,  that  eUpaydroi  were  not 
known  to  the  Romans  till  under  Pompey,  is  not  supported  by  the 
slightest  hint  or  trace  of  any  such  thing  in  the  dialogue  de  eaueie 
corruptee  eloquentke;  they  are  not  eyen  once  mentioned,  and  it  is 
only  said  that  the  orators  were  stinted  by  him  (Pompey)  to  a  fixed 
time,  (28).  Primm  tertio  eonavlatu  On,  Pompekts  adstrkixUf  tmfx>- 
auitque  veltUiJrenoe  eioquentioh  On  this  account,  depeydroe  were  no 
doubt  giyen  them,  of  which  firequent  mention  is  made  at  a  later 
period.  Plin.  Ep,  iL  11,  says,  diaei  korie  poms  quinque,  nam  duo- 
decim  elepeydriiy  quae  tpaiumetknoB  oceeperam  (they  were  di£ferent 
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ones  then)  swU  addita  quahwr.  Others  read,  nam  deptydrm  vigtntij 
and  this  certainly  accords  better  with  the  horis  guinque;  for  in  that 
case  to  each  clepsydra  would  be  assigned  the  fifth  part  of  an  hour, 
so  that  quatfAor  vigxrUi  cUptydras  made  up,  doubtless,  pcene  horcu 
qainqrie.  Compare  Blart.  yi.  35,  yiii.  7.  [Lyd.  dt  mag,  ii.  16 ;  Bur- 
chardi,  de  rations  temports  ad  perorandum  injud.  publ.  apud  Roma- 
no8.]  These  clepsydrcD  were  naturally  placed  in  private  houses 
also.  [Cic.  ad  Fam.  xri.  18,  writes  to  Tiro  at  Tusculum,  hordo^ 
ffium  et  libros  mittam,  IJlp.  Dig,  xzxiii.  7, 12.  But  in  temples,  basi- 
llkas,  public  squares,  or  at  monuments,  sun-dials  only  were  placed. 
Orell.  2032,  3298;  Censorin.  23;  Varro,  L.L,  vi.  4;  Lyd.  de  mag. 
iii.  35.]  The  hydraulic  clocks  of  Ctesibios,  also,  were  probably  to 
be  found  here  and  there,  although  they  would  scarcely  do  for  the 
Roman  division  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  Weinbrenner  has  in. 
vented  a  piece  of  mechanism  by  means  of  which,  he  says,  it  was 
possible  to  denote  the  various  hours,  Vitr.  ix.  9,  2 ;  but  all  these 
contrivances  were  less  to  be  depended  on  than  a  modem  wooden- 
clock. 

In  order  to  know  the  hour  without  giving  themselves  any  trouble, 
slaves  were  kept  on  purpose  to  watch  the  Bolariwra  and  clepsydra, 
and  report  each  time  that  an  hour  expired.    Mart.  viii.  67 : 
Horas  qninque  puer  nondam  tibi  nnnciat,  et  ta 
Jam  convifa  mibi,  Cieciliane,  Tenif. 

Juven.  X.  216 : 

.  . .  dazDore  opus  est,  nt  sentiat  auris, 
Qnem  dioat  venisse  puer,  quot  nundet  horas. 

The  stupid  Trimalchio  had  in  his  triclinium  a  horohgium,  and  a 
buecincOor  by  it,  to  tell  each  time  the  hour  was  elapsed.    Petr.  26. 
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EXCURSUS  I.     SCENE  III. 


THE   LIBRARY. 

THAT  an  extensiye  library  should  be  found  in  the  house  of  a 
learned  and  celebrated  Roman  poet,  appears  quite  natural,  aud 
we  should  miss  it,  if  it  were  not  there ;  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  ai*gue  from  the  presence  of  a  costly  library,  the  literary  tastes 
of  its  owner.     What  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history  was 
the  want  merely  of  a  few  indiyiduals,  who  cultivated  or  patroniied 
literature,  became  by  degrees  an  article  of  luxury  and  £E»hion. 
The  more  ignorant  a  man  really  was,  the  more  learned  he  wished 
to  appear,  and  it  was  considered  ton  to  possess  a  rich  library,  even 
though  its  owner  nerer  took  up  a  Greek  poet  or  philosopher, 
perhaps  neyer  advanced  so  far  as  to  read  over  the  titles  on  the  rolls, 
contenting  himself,  at  the  utmost,  with  enjoying  the  neatness  of 
their  exterior.     Seneca,  de  Trcmq,  An,  9,  earnestly  rebukes  this 
rage  of  heaping  together  a  quantity  of  books  in  a  library :  quorum 
dominuB  vix  iota  vita  9ua  indices  perlegit.     He  ridicules  those  qwlm» 
voluminum  auorumjrontes  mcueime placent  titulique;  and  concludes: 
yjun  enim  inter  bcUnearia  et  thermae  bibliotheea  guoque  ut  necesearium 
domue  omamentum  expolitur,    Ignoeoerem  plane,  ei  e  etudiorum  nmita 
eupidine  orvretur;  nunc  iita  esequieiia  et  cum  imaginibue  suis  descripta 
eacrarum  opera  ingeniorum  in  epeciem  et  cultum  parietum  campa- 
rantur,     Lucian  also  found  himself  called  upon  to  scourge  sharply 
this  folly,  in  a  particular  treatise,  Up^t  awaifkvrop  icai  iroXXa  fit^ia 
»povfi€9op ;  and  very  justly  addresses  to  the  object  of  his  satire  tlie 
proverbs :  wiOijKos  6  vI^kos  iAp  xpv(rca  1x27  <rvfi/3oXa,  and,  Hvos  \vpas 
oKovfK  KUf&p  ra  £ra,    Gomp.  Mart.  v.  61.    Cicero,  Atticus,  Horace, 
(Epiet.  L  18,  109),  the  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  naturally  made  a 
very  different  use  of  their  libraries ;  and  the  same  may  be  presumed 
of  Gallus.     That  a  library  was  in  his  time  a  necessary  article  of 
fiimiture,  may  be  inferred  from  Vitruvius,  who  describes  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  parts  of  the  house.    And  Trimalchio  in 
Petronius  boasts  of  having  three  libraries.    According  to  him  a 
library  should  look  towards  the  east,  for  a  two-fold  reason  (vi.  7): 
Cubieula  et  Bibliothecce  ad  orieniem  epectare  debent ;  ueus  enim  molw- 
tinum  postulat  lumen :  item  in  hibliotkecie  libri  non  putreecent.    We 
are  enabled  to  form  a  better  judgment  on  its  further  arrangements 
by  the  excavations  in  Herculaneum,  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  ancient  library  with  its  rolls.     Around  the  walls  of 
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this  room  were  cupboards,  not  much  abore  the  height  of  a  man,  in 
which  the  rolb  were  kept.  A  row  of  cupboards  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  so  that  passages  for  walking 
only  remained  on  the  sides.  It  serred,  therefore,  solely  for  the  pre- 
senration  of  books,  and  not  for  using  them  on  the  spot ;  and  as  a 
small  room  could  contain  a  considerable  number  of  rolls,  the 
ancient  libraries  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  yery  spa- 
cious. That  disooTered  in  Herculaneum  was  so  small,  that  a  man 
could,  by  extending  his  arms,  almost  touch  the  walls  on  either  side. 
See  Winkelm.  Atnn,  z.  Oe$ch.  der  Bank,  W.  i.  401 ;  Martorelli,  de 
regia  theea  ccUanuuriOf  i.  xl.  [Phihsophical  TransadUmSf  1752,  p.  71 ; 
1754, p.  634] 

The  occasional  obsenrations  of  ancient  writers  correspond  rery 
well  with  the  results  of  the  disoorery  thus  made.  Vitruyius  (rii. 
PrcBf,  7)  says  of  Aristophanes,  who  wished  to  detect  plagiarisms; 
e  certis  armariis  injinita  volumina  eduxit,  Vopisc  TacU.  8,  habet 
bibliotheea  Ulpia  in  armario  Btxto  liJbrum  ^iUplujtntinumj  etc. ;  and 
also  in  Pliny,  ii.  17 :  Parieti  (oubiculi)  in  hifdioth&scB  »peciem  arma- 
rium insertum  est,  qttod  non  Ugtndas  libros,  ud  lectitandos  eapii. 
Here  then  it  was  a  wall- cupboard.  [Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep,  ii.  9,  armor, 
biblioth.f  Ulp.  Dig,  laau,  1,  52.]  Whether  these  cupboards  were 
prorided  with  doors,  and  could  be  locked,  like  those  in  which 
money  and  so  on  was  deposited,  we  cannot  determine.  Seneca 
(Tramq,  ix.)  speaks  generally  not  of  armaria^  but  of  tecto  Unu$ 
exstructa  loculamenta,  which  can  also  be  understood  of  mere  open 
repositories.  The  assertion  that  these  armaria  were  also  called 
jcrtmo,  is,  howeyer,  erroneous.  Respecting  the  scrinia,  see  the  fol- 
lowing Excursus.  On  the  other  hand,  Juyen.  iii.  219,  uses  for  them 
the  expression  fortUit  which  may  howeyer  mean  simply  moyable 
depositories.  Martial  yery  significantly  calls  them  nidi  (i.  118, 15; 
yii.  17,  5) ;  and  the  comparison  with  a  eolumbarium  was  certainly 
yery  obyious. 

After  Asinius  Pollio  had  placed  in  the  public  library  which  he 
founded,  the  pictures  or  busts  of  illustrious  men,  the  example  began 
to  be  followed  in  private  libraries.  Plin.  xxxy.  2 ;  Suet.  Tib,  70. 
An  interesting  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Martial,  (ix.),  where^ 
in  the  first  epigram,  the  poet  sends  the  inscription  for  his  portrait 
to  Ayitus,  who  was  desirous  of  placing  it  in  his  library.  Then,  in 
an  epistle  to  Turanius,  we  read :  EpigrammOf  quod  extra  orelifMm 
paginarum  ett^  ad  Stertiniumj  clarimmum  vtrum,  $erip$imu$9  ^ 
imaginem  m^am  ponere  in  bibliotheea  tua  voluit.  So  also  in  the 
library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens.  Pans.  i.  18,  19.  (olxiy. 
flora)  ayolkfuuri  KtKOViuifupa  ical  ypai^ait*  KaT&KMirai  9  is  oMi  /3i/3Xia. 
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They  not  only  desired  to  exhibit  the  portraits  of  contemporaries, 
but  as  Pliny  says,  quin  tmmo  etiam,  quoe  non  sunt,  fingwUur  pcuri- 
wUque  denderia  non  iraditos  vtUtua,  sicut  in  Homero  eueniL  Stataes 
also,  of  the  Moses,  for  instance,  were  placed  there,  (Oic.  Fam,  tU. 
23),  or  the  lofty  goddess  of  wisdom  and  creative  intellect  presided ; 
her  statue  or  bast,  media  JftfMrvo,  (Juven.  iii.  219),  giving  to  the 
spot  a  higher  sanctity. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  library,  not  only  to  superintend  it,  bat 
also  to  increase  its  stores,  and  attend  to  the  neatness  of  its  exterior, 
special  slaves  wore  kept,  who  belonged  to  the  larger  class  of  the 
librarii.  The  name  denotes  generally  all  those  who  were  used  for 
writing  purposes ;  whence  they  are  called  also  simply  tcribcB,  As 
such,  however,  they  are  to  be  distinguished ;  first,  from  the  sm6(v 
pvbUci,  who  were  Uberi,  and  formed  an  order  of  their  own;  and 
next,  from  the  hibUopoUBf  who  were  also  called  UbrariL  Comp. 
Esohenbach,  de  ioribia  veU.  in  PoUn,  ihes,  torn.  iii. ;  Emesti,  CUvo. 
do,  s.  V.  icriba.  Among  the  seribcB  kept  by  a  private  individual,  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  librarii  a  itudiia — ab  epistolity  and 
a  bibliothsoa ;  but  whether  the  connexion  of  the  two  words,  librae 
riu$  a  biblothaea,  can  be  found,  c^pears  doubtful.  In  inscriptions 
it  generally  runs,  Ubrariua  ^  a  bibliotheca;  and  the  latter  would 
then  have  been  the  one  who  held  the  superintendence  over  the 
whole,  for  which  purpose  a  librarius  would  naturally  be  used.  The 
librarii,  who  transcribed  for  the  libraries,  were  at  a  later  period 
called  anHqwirii  also.  Cod.  Theod.  iv.  8,  2.  Still  the  explanation 
given  by  Isid.  Orig,  vi.  14,  Librarii  iidem  et  antiqttarii  vocantur: 
Bed  Ubrarii  mult,  qui  et  nova  et  Vetera  eeribunty  antiquarii,  qui  tantum^ 
modo  veterOf  unde  et  nomen  swmeruntf  can  hardly  be  deemed  the 
true  one.  It  appears  more  correct  to  suppose,  ^t  when  the  old 
Roman  text  b^gan  to  pass  into  the  nmning  hand,  those  who  adhered 
to  the  old,  respectable  uncial  character,  were  named  antiquarii, 
with  the  same  right  as  those  authors  who  purposely  used  cuUiqua  et 
recondita  verba,  (Suet.  Atig,  86),  were  called  by  this  name.  And 
hence  the  glossaries  explain  the  word  by  apxatoypanlHn  and  icoXXi- 
ypaxfiot. 

The  librarii  were  not  mere  transcribers,  but  at  the  same  time 
book-binders,  if  we  may  apply  this  term  to  the  rolls. 

On  this  subject,  see  Lipsius,  de  bibUotkecie  eyntagma,  iii. ;  Lo* 
meier,  de  bibUothedSf  (in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  v^ry  unim- 
portant)  [Qeraud,  8ur  lee  Uores  dam  rantiquitS,  partieuliiremenl 
ohet  lee  Ramaine,^ 
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THE  BOOKS. 


SGHWARZ,  in  his  learned  dissertation,  De  omammtiB  Ubrarum 
apud  veterea  wkatiSf  has  treated  in  detail  about  the  external 
form  of  the  books  of  the  ancients ;  mixing  up,  it  is  true,  much  that 
could  be  dispensed  with.  Still  much  remains,  eren  after  his  labo- 
rious enquiry,  to  be  corrected  and  explained;  and  the  rolls  that 
have  been  discorered  in  Herculaneum  will  afford  a  partial  enlight- 
enment. Some  points  hare  been  touched  on  by  Becker,  ad  TUmU. 
iii.  1,  and  EUgeia  Romano,  242.  [Boot,  Notice  tur  lei  ManuscripU 
trouvia  d  Hercul.^ 

The  material  on  which  the  books  were  generally  written,  was 
the  fine  bark  (liber,  the  single  layers,  philyras)  of  the  ^Egyptian 
Papyrus,  which,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been  brought  into 
such  a  state  of  perfection,  by  preparation  and  bleaching  (abltUio), 
that  the  quality  formerly  considered  the  best  (JUeraHea),  was  now 
only  ranked  as  third  rate,  while  that  named  after  Augustus  took 
the  first  place,  and  the  next  to  it  bore  the  name  of  Livia.  There 
were  yarious  manufactories  of  it  at  Rome :  Plin.  xiii.  12,  23,  says, 
after  speaking  of  the  kinds  aboye  mentioned,  Proximum  (nomen) 
amphithecUricm  datum  Juerat  a  eonfecturce  loco,  Easeepit  hanc  Ro- 
mas Fannii  eagax  officina,  tenuatamqite  eurioaa  interpolatione  prin- 
eipaUm  Jecit  e  plebeia  et  nomen  ei  dedit,  Quas  non  esset  ita  recurata, 
in  $tu>  mansit  amphitheatrica.  He  mentions  eight  sorts  in  all,  the 
commonest  of  which,  the  emporetiea,  was  unfit  for  writing  on,  and 
only  used  for  packing  with,  whence  its  name  (a  mercatoribui  eoffno- 
minata).  [On  the  passage  in  Pliny  see  Salmas.  ad  Vopiee,  Firm, 
5,  and  Boot,  f&.,  who  asserts  that  paper  was  made  in  Egypt,  and 
then  dressed,  only,  in  Rome;  though  papyrus  was  certainly  ex- 
ported raw  to  Italy.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  62:  papyrum  ad  eharPu 
paratum.  See  Gassiodor.  For.  xi.  88 ;  Isidor.  yi.  10,  where  seyen 
sorts  of  paper  are  enumerated.  The  chief  excellencies  of  paper 
were  considered  to  be  tenuitas,  deneitcu,  candor,  lasvor;  the  chief 
&ults,  which  were  remoyed  by  dressing,  scabritia,  hiumor,  lentigo, 
tcenia,] 

The  narrow  strips  of  this  paper — ^in  the  Herculanean  rolls 
only  six  fingers  broad — glued  together,  became  pagimm,  echedce, 
which,  in  Mart.  iy.  90,  does  not  signify  a  single  leaf,  as  in  Cic. 
AtHc,  i,  20,  but  the  last  strip  of  the  roll.  The  width,  and  of  course 
the  length,  of  the  rolls  yaried.     Those  found  at  Herculaneum  are 
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generally  a  Neapolitan  palm  wide,  but  some  are  narrower.  [Pliny 
gives  the  breadth  at  from  six  to  thirteen  inches.  The  best  sorts 
were  thirteen;  the  hieratic  eleven;  the  Fannian  paper  ten;  the 
amphitheatric  nine ;  the  emporetic  six  inches.  The  roll  of  Egyp. 
tian  papyrus,  containing  a  fragment  of  the  Iliad,  is  eight  feet 
long,  and  ten  inches  broad.  By  airXa  is  meant  single  strips  of 
papyrus,  or  books  consisting  of  one  leaf.  See  Ritschl's  DieAleaxm' 
drin,  Bibliothek,  an  excellent  work.  Guilandini,  Comm.  in  Plm, 
de  Pap.  p.  180.] 

Next  to  Papyrus,  parchment,  membrana  (Perpamend),  the  inyen- 
tion  of  Eumenes  of  Poi^gamus,  was  the  most  practical  materiaL 
Plin.  xiii.  11,  21.  [These  sheets  of  parchment  were  folded  and 
sewn  in  different  sizes,  like  modem  books;  hence  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiL 
52,  membrancB  nondum  consutoeJ]  The  use  of  it,  however,  was  much 
more  confined,  as  it  was  probably  much  higher  in  price.  Although 
we  read  besides  of  writings  on  leather  (Ulp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  52),  or 
on  linen  (Salm.  ad  VopUc.  Aurd.  viii.  439.  Comp.  Marc.  Gapell. 
ii.  35),  or  even  on  silk  (Synmiach .  iv.  Ep,  34),  they  must  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  imperfections  of  the  more  ancient,  or  to 
the  eccentricities  of  later  times,  or  perhaps  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  books  is  alluded  to.  [Isid.  vi.  12.] 

The  ink  with  which  they  wrote,  atramentum  Itbrariumf  was  a 
kind  of  pigment,  or  Chinese  ink,  prepared  from  lamp-black  [and 
gum].  Plin.  xxxT.  6,  25 :  FU  enim  tt  fuligine  pluribus  modis^  reiina 
vel  pice  eJBUStis,  Propter  quod  ofieinas  etiam  cedificavercfumum  turn 
wyii  emitUntes;  laudaiisnmum  eodem  modo  fil  e  tasdis,  Adulteratur 
/amacum  boHnearwn^^  fuligine,  quo  ad  volumina  ecribenda  utuntur. 
Sunt  qui  et  vini  fascem  eiceaiam  exeoquant^  etc.  Id.  xxvii.  7,  28: 
Atramentum  librarium  ex  dikOo  ejus  (absinthii)  temperatum  literal  a 
museulie  tuetur.  [Vitr.  tU.  10.]  Winkelmann^s  account  of  the 
Herculanean  MSS.  agrees  very  well  with  this.  ''  The  Herculanean 
MSS.  are  written  with  a  kind  of  black  pigment  very  much  like 
the  Chinese  ink,  which  has  more  body  than  the  common  ink.  If 
Ihe  writing  be  held  towards  the  light,  it  appers  to  be  in  slight 
relief  and  the  ink  which  was  found  still  remaining  in  an  inkstand, 
is  a  sure  proof  that  this  was  the  case.''  We  must  conclude,  however, 
from  Pers.  iii.  12,  that  the  Juice  of  the  eepia  was  also  used  for  this 
purpose,  although  the  Scholiast  denies  it.    He  says, 

Tnno  querimor,  cnasiii  cilamo  quod  pendeat  hDmor, 
Nigra  quod  iofma  vanescat  sepia  Ijmpha; 
Dilatai  .querimar  geminet  quod  fistula. gottas. 

Ausonius,  also  (iv.  76),  calls  the  letters  notoB/urvce  eepim,  so 
that  it  would  appear  that  Persios  used  the  word  in  its  proper  signi- 
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fication.   [So  Auson.  Ep,  yii.  64.   Comp.  Dayy,  PhUos,  Traruactions, 

1821,  pp.  191y  205.]     The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  haye  been  ao* 

quainted  with  any  artificial  sympathetic  ink,  requiring  a  particalar 

manipulation  to  become  visible,  and  intended  only  for  those  ini* 

tiated  into  the  secret.    But  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  some 

natural  substances,  such  as  milk,  or  the  juice  of  a  fiax-stalk,  for 

such  a  purpose,  were  not  unknown  to  them.     Hence,  Orid,  Art.  iii. 

627,  advises, 

Tnta  quoque  est,  fallitqae  ocolos  e  lacte  recent! 

Litem:  carbonis  palvere  tange:  leges. 
Pallet  et  humidoli  qme  fiet  acomine  lini, 

Et  feret  occultas  para  tabella  notas. 

For  more  on  this  subject  see  Beckmann's  Beitr.  z.  Qttch,  d,  Er- 
find.  ii.  295.  [Avelllno  describes  two,  very  beautifully  wrought, 
antique  inkstands,  of  bronze,  with  rich  silver  mounting.  They  are 
round,  and  attached  to  each  other,  one  being  for  black,  the  other 
for  red  ink.] 

They  used,  instead  of  the  pens  now  employed,  a  reed  cut  like 

ours  with  the  tcalprum  librarium  (Tac.  Ann,  v.  8;  Suet.  Vit,  2). 

The  best  sort  came  from  ^gypt,  Qnidus,  and  the  Anaitic  Lake. 

Plin.  zvi.  36,  64 ;  [Appul.  Met.  i.] ;  Mart.  xiv.  38,  Fcuces  calamorum : 

Dat  chartis  habiles  calamos  Memphitica  tellus : 

Texantnr  reliqua  tecta  palude  tibi. 

[Auson.  Ep.  vil.  48 :  Chranetur  Onidim  stUeiu  arundinU.  Cic.  <Md  Q^, 
Fr.  ii.  16.] 

In  a  fresco-painting  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  there  is  such  a 
ealamus  lying  across  an  inkstand.  See  Mus.  Borb.  i.  tab.  12 ;  Win- 
kelm.  W.  ii.  tab.  iii. ;  Gell,  Pompeianc^  ii.  187.  Some  petrifactions  of 
them  have  also  been  discovered.  [Philos.  Transact,  1758,  p.  620.] 
See  Winkelm.  as  above,  and  Martorelli,  de  regia  theca  calamaria. 

The  writing  was,  frequently,  divided  into  columns,  [four  to  six 
inches  broad,]  and  lines,  probably  of  red  colour,  fninium^  were 
ruled  between  them.  In  the  Herculanean  rolls  these  lines  appear 
white,  which  is  easily  accounted  for.  See  Winkelm.  233.  The  title 
of  the  book  was  placed  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

In  general,  only  one  side  of  the  charta,  or  membrana^  was 

written  on,  and  therefore  Juven.  i.  6,  says  of  an  inordinately  long 

tragedy, 

.  .  .  summi  plena  jam  margine  libri 

Scriptos,  et  in  tergo,  necdom  finitua  Orestes. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  was  caused  by  an  excess  of  eeonomy,  of 
which  Mart  viii.  62,  may  be  taken  as  an  instance : 

Scribit  in  ayersa  Picens  epigrammata  charta, 
Et  dolet,  aTerso  quod  fsdt  Ola  deo. 
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For  triTial  writing,  as  for  instance  the  exerdses  of  childreo, 

they  used  material  which  had  already  writing  on  one  side.     Hie 

passage  in  Hor.  Epist.  i.  20,  17,  referred  by  Porphyrio  to  thii^ 

may  evidently  be  understood  in  another  sense,  though  the  woirds 

of  Martial,  ir.  86,  on  directing  his  book  to  Apollinaris,  cannot  be 

misunderstood : 

Si  damiiaTerit,  ad  Salariomm 
Curras  scrinia  protiniu  licebit, 
InTeraa  pueris  arande  charta. 

Such  OpistJiographa,  (Plin.  Epist.  iii.  5)  generally  contuned 
merely  notes,  memoranda,  compilations,  or  eyen  pieces  of  compo- 
sition, of  which  a  fair  copy  was  afterwards  to  be  written.  If  the 
contents  of  the  book  were,  however,  of  no  value,  they  would  rub 
out  all  the  writing,  and  write  again  on  the  same  paper,  which  was 
then  called  palimpsestus,  Cic.  Fam,  vii.  18.  Comp.  Catull.  xxii.  4. 
Hence  Mart.  iv.  10,  wbhed  to  append  a  sponge  to  his  book ;  for 

Non  poasunt  nostros  multie,  Faiutine,  litunB 
Emendare  jocos ;  una  litura  potest. 

The  back  of  the  book  was  generally  dyed,  with  cedrus  or  saffiron. 
Luc.  np6s  ofra/d.  iii.  113:  Koi  oXct^ftr  rf  Kp6Kff  fcai  r^  Kthp^.  This 
is,  in  Persius,  iii.  10,  the  positis  bicolor  membrana  capiUis,  and  in 
Juven.  vii.  23,  crocea  membrana  tabelke.  Whatever  is  to  be  under- 
stood under  the  term  cedrus,  (Plln.  xiii.  13,  86,  libri  citrati.  Ck>n^>. 
BUlerb.  Flora  Class.  199,)  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  book  was 
protected  against  worms,  and  its  back  dyed  yellow  by  this  means. 
[Vitruv.  ii.  9, 13,  explains  the  use  of  the  preservative  very  clearly: 
ex  cedro  oleum  nasdtur,  quo  reliqum  res  wicice,  uti  etiam  libriy  a 
tineis  et  a  carte  non  keduntur.  Mart.  iii.  2,  cedro  perunctus;  v. 
6 ;  Hor.  Art,  Poet.  331,  carmina  linenda  cedro,  Pers.  i.  .42,  cedro 
diffna  locutus.]      Ovid.  Trist,  iii.  1, 13 : 

Quod  neque  sum  ^dro  flaroB  nee  pumice  levis ; 
Embui  domino  cultior  esse  meo. 

When  the  book  was  filled  with  writing  to  the  end,  a  stick  or 
reed  was  probably  fastened  to  its  last  leaf  or  strip,  and  around  this  it 
was  coiled.  [Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  epod.  18,  8,  in  fiiM  Ubri  wnbilki  ex 
ligno  out  osie  fieri  solebant.]  These  reeds,  which  are  still  visible  on 
the  Herculanean  rolls,  did  not  project  on  either  side  beyond  the 
roll,  but  had  their  extremities  in  the  same  plane  as  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  They  are  supposed  to  be  what  the  ancients  called  umbi- 
licus. See  Winkelm.  ii.  231 ;  Mitsch.  on  Hor.  Epod.  xiv.  8 ;  and 
certainly  expressions  such  as  ad  umbUicum  addueere,  (Horace),  and 
jam  pervenimus  tug[ue  ad  umbUicos,  support  this  suj^position.  The 
expression  would  not  be  an  unfit  one  for  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of 
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each  disc ;  but  if  we  conBider  that  Martial,  in  recounting  the  Tarious 
ornaments  belonging  to  a  book,  always  mentions  umbilici,  and  never 
oomua — ^though  this  latter  word  is  always  used  by  Tibullus  and 
Oridy  for  whom  indeed  the  word  umbilicus  was  not  adapted— -(see 
the  passages  quoted  below),  we  must  be  convinced  that  both  terms 
signify  the  same  thing.  Besides,  Mart  Hi.  2,  calls  the  umbilici  pietif 
so  that  these  cannot  be  merely  the  hollows  of  the  tube.  So  Tibul- 
lus also  says,  pingantur  comua.  The  most  any  one  can  assiune  is, 
that  the  former  expression  has  a  more  extended  signification,  and 
denotes  the  apertures  with  the  knobs  belonging  to  them ;  and  in 
corroboration  of  this  Martial,  v.  6, 15,  may  be  quoted : 

Qme  oedro  deconita  pnrpnraque 
Nigris  pagina  creTit  nmbilids. 

Martial  mentions  the  comua  only  once,  xi.  107,  where  explkitua 
tuque  ad  sua  comua  libera  is  equivalent  to  iv.  90 :  Jam  pervenimua 
tuque  ad  umbilicos, 

A  small  stick  was  passed  through  the  tube,  serving  as  it  were  for 
an  axis  to  the  cylinder,  and  on  both  of  its  ends,  which  projected 
beyond  the  disc,  ivory,  golden,  or  painted  knobs  were  fastened. 
These  knobs  are  the  cornua,  or  umbilici.  The  stick  itself  was 
named  in  later  Greek,  koptokiov. 

Before  this,  however,  the  bases  of  the  roll  were  carefully  cut, 
smoothed  with  pumice-stone,  and  dyed  black.  [Isid.  vi.  12.]  These 
are  the  gemince  frontes,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  lunbilici  or 
comua.  [Mart.  i.  GTyJronspumicata;  118,  rasum  pumice ;  viii.  72; 
Catull.  xxii.  8.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  generally  in  the  paint- 
ings at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  represent- 
ing such  knobs,  and  that  no  [trace  of  them  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Horculanean  manuscripts. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  rolls  more  effectually  from  damage, 
they  were  wrapped  up  in  parchment,  which  was  dyed  on  the  out- 
side with  purple,  or  with  the  beautiful  yellow  of  the  hUum^  lutea, 
{Genitta  tinctoria;  Linn.)  This  envelope  (not  a  capsa)  was  called 
by  the  Qreeks  simply  dc^^c/xi,  and  by  the  Romans  membraaia. 
Martial  uses  for  it,  x.  93,  purpurea  toga.  [iii.  2 ;  viii.  72,  murice 

culhu  :  i.  67 : 

Nee  nmbilicifl  coitus  atque  membrana.] 

The  Greek  a-trrv/Soi  is  something  similar.  Cic.  Attic,  iv.  5.  Hesych. 
(rtrrv/Scu,  dtpfianvai  arokai.  Nothing  else  is  meant  by  Mart.  xi.  1, 
when  he  says,  cuUus  sindane  nan  quotidiana.  See  the  wood-cut  in 
p.  332. 

Finally  came  the  title,  tUulus,  index^  which  was  written  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  papyrus,  or  parchment,  in  deep  red  colour,  eoccum, 
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or  nUniumf  [Mart.  xii.  3,  quid  tUulum  poscis.  Sen.  de  TVanq,  An.  9| 
indicea,  Cic.  ad  Att,  iy.  4,  6,  atXXvfiovs,  see  p.  331] ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  where  this  ticket  was  placed. 

Winkolmann,  242,  denies  that  the  rolls  were  bound;  at  least  no 
trace  of  it  was  to  be  found  on  those  at  Herculaneum.  It  is  true 
that  Martial,  xiy.  36,  says,  Scrinium : 

Constrictos  nisi  das  mihi  libeUos, 
Admittam  tineas  tracesque  blattas; 

but,  not  to  mention  that  others  read  constructos,  it  is  not  very  clear 
how  the  constringere  could  serve  as  a  protection  against  the  UneoB 
and  blattat.  So  that  this  one  passage  offers  no  positiye  proof. 
[Herzberg  explains  eonstrictos  by  smoothed,  and  quotes  Cic.  de  Or, 
i.  42,  qwB  (ars)  rem  diasolutam  cangliUinaret,  tt  constringeret :  but 
there,  eonstringefrt  means  to  glue  together,  not  to  smoothe.  In  Plin. 
xiii.  12,  26,  constringert  means  merely  to  compress.  And  so  in 
Mart,  eonstrictos  is  not  a  technical  expression;  but  most  likely 
means,  that  the  rolls  were  wound  round  so  tightly,  as  to  prevent 
vermin  from  getting  in,  altogether,  or  nearly  so.]  The  cover  itself 
or  the  single  book  complete,  was  called  by  the  Greek  name  tomut. 
Mart.  i.  67. 

The  passages  in  which  the  ancient  authors  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  ornaments  of  the  books,  now  remain  to  be 
examined.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  quote  the  well-known  passage 
of  TibulluB,  iii.  1,  9 : 

Lntea  sed  niTemn  involTat  membrana  libellum, 

Pamex  et  canaa  tondeat  ante  comaa : 
Summaqae  piwtezat  tennis  fastigia  charts, 

Indicet  nt  nomen  litera  futa  menm: 
Atqne  inter  geminas  pingantnr  comua  frontes ; 

Sic  etenim  comtnm  mittere  oportet  opns. 

The  author  cannot  renounce  the  supposition  expressed  in  his 
Eleg,  Rom.,  that  it  should  be  read  tenuis  charta :  for  since  the  poet 
is  speaking  of  the  index,  and  the  book  was  rolled  up  in  a  membrana, 
the  title  could  not  possibly  have  been  upon  the  charta  itself,  or  the 
membrana  would  have  concealed  it.  Tenuis  charta  would  be  the 
strip  upon  which  the  title  was  written  with  minium. 

The  description  in  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  1,  5,  is  more  complete : 

Nee  te  purpnreo  velent  vaccinia  fiico: 

Non  est  conveniens  Inctibns  ille  color. 
Nee  titolos  minio,  nee  cedro  charta  notetnr, 

Candida  nee  nigra  comua  fronte  geras. 
Nee  fragili  geminn  poliantnr  pumice  frontes, 

Hirstttus  passis  ut  videare  oomis. 
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and  that  of  Martial,  iii.  8,  most  comprehensiTO  of  all : 

Cedro  nnnc  licet  AmbuleB  perimctiu, 
Et  frontis  gemioo  decens  honore 
Pictis  luxarieris  umbilicis; 
£t  te  purpora  delicata  Telet, 
£t  oocco  rabeat  siiperbiis  index. 

Compare  i.  67,  riii.  72,  [y.  6.    Catull.  xxii : 

. . .  chartA  regis,  nor!  libri, 
Nor!  umbilici,  Ion  rubra,  membrana  • 

Directa  plumbo  et  pumice  omnia  nquata.] 

Lastly,  Lucian  affords  an  interesting  contribution,  Tlp6s  iwaittvTw, 
ill.  p.  113,  riva  yap  iXniia  Koi  avrhs  tfx»v  fh  ra  /3i/3Xmi  Ktd  <!yrX(rrctf 
del,  Koi  dcaxoXXf ff,  Ka\  ntpuc6wTtts  Koi  oXci^tr  rf  Kp6K^  Koi  rj  iccdp^, 
Koi  iul>$€paf  ircpc/SaXXctf,  ical  dfiffxtkovs  itrriBtis,  ds  d^  ri  awokawrfav ; 
and  irrpl  r»v  in\  fuaB^  oiWvra>y,  sub  fin.,  Sirayrts  yap  OKptfi&s  Sfioioi 
fftcrt  TOis  jcoXXtOTOiff  tovtois  /3i/3Xiocr,  coy  xpvaol  fuv  ol  SpffxtkoX,  nop- 
iffvpa  d*  lKTO<r$€P  rj  di<fi$€pa. 

The  librarii  were  no  doubt  charged  with  thus  equipping  the 
books.  Cic.  Attic,  iv.  4.  [In  the  following  letter,  where  Cicero 
writes,  Bibliotheeam  meam  tut  pimcerurU  eonstrttctione  et  Billybis, 
Henberg  conjectures  conttrictiane.  But  the  technical  meaning  of 
constringere  is  against  this  emendation.  Constructio  means  the 
arrangement,  and  glueing  together  of  both  the  newly>written  books, 
which  as  yet  consisted  of  separate  strips  of  paper,  and  also  of  the 
old  volumes  that  were  injured  by  age  or  use.  This  was  done  by 
the  glutinatoreSf  mentioned  in  the  previous  letter.  So  that  Cicero 
spei^  of  two  things  in  both  letters ;  the  constructio,  (or  fastening 
the  rolls  together),  and  the  attaching  the  indice$,  with  which  is 
connected  the  pingere,  colouring  the  back,  the  cover,  etc.  They 
first  wrote  books  upon  separate  leaves,  and  afterwards  glued  all 
these  together.  Ulpian,  Dig,  xzxiL  1,  62 :  Pencripti  liM  nondum 
niaUeati^  nondum  conglutinati,^ 

It  became  usual  to  have  the  portrait  of  the  author  painted  on 

the  first  page.     Senec.  de  Tranq.  An,  9;  Martial,  xiv.  186: 

Quam  breris  immensum  cepit  membrana  MaronemI 
Ipeiufl  vultuB  prima  tabella  gperit. 

We  may  also  perhaps  assume  that  the  paintings  in  the  Vatican, 
Virgil  and  Terence,  are  imitations  of  a  more  ancient,  or,  at  least, 
ancient  custom  I  Pliny  adduces  Greek  botanical  works,  in  which 
the  plants  were  copied,  xxv.  2,  4. 

The  following  engraving,  taken  firom  a  drawing  in  Qell's  Pom- 
peiana,  ii.  187,  though  not  existing  in  any  one  place  as  a  paintmg 
at  Pompeii,  may  nevertheless  be  considered  antique,  as  it  consists 
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of  a  union  of  all  the  oiual  implementa  of  writing,  collected  fhUB  ■ 
great  nnmber  of  anoient  painUngs  in  the  two  ruined  citiea. 


On  the  left  is  a  circular  wooden  or  metal  case,  with  a  lid,  con- 
ttuning  Bii  books  or  volumes  rolled  up  and  labelled,  each  according 
to  its  contents,  so  as  to  be  easil;  distinguished.  Below  this  lies  a 
itytu*  and  a  pentagonal  inkstand,  not  unlike  those  now  in  oommou 
use.  In  the  centre  lies  a  pen  made  of  reed,  and  thence  called 
etUamui.  Next  to  the  case  of  books  Is  the  taA«Ka  or  tabul<e,  joined 
together  as  with  hingee,  and  sometimes,  perhaps  always,  coTered 
with  wax.  Another  sort  is  hung  up  aboTe  this,  wbcro  the  stylos 
■erres  as  a  pin  to  inapend  it  against  the  wall.  A  sort  of  thi^ 
book  of  tablets,  open,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  last.  In  the  centre 
are  seen  single  Tolnmea  in  eases,  one  of  which  is  open  on  the  left, 
and  tbe  other  shut  On  the  right  are  fbnr  Tolomes,  lying  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  want  no  explanation,  two  of  which  hare  their  titles, 
one  attached  to  the  papynu  itself  and  the  other  from  the  umbOiciu 
or  cylinder  of  wood  in  its  centre.  The  form  of  the  books  naturally 
dictated  the  shape  of  the  cases  containing  them;  they  were  cylin- 
drical or  round,  greater  or  smaller,  according  aa  they  were  designed 
to  hold  one  or  many  rolls ;  generally  perhaps  of  wood,  on  account 
of  its  lightness.  PUn.  sri.  43,  84.  Chpim  or  terinia,  is  the  name 
of  the  cases ;  and  when  PUny  distinguishes  them,  he  perhaps,  under 
the  latter  term,  understands  the  larger  ones.  Bee  Bfittig.  Sab.  i. 
p.  102.  Mart.  i.  3,  Serinia  da  moffni*;  tttt  manut  una  oofHl ;  or 
because  in  the  Borinia,  only  books,  letters,  and  writings,  weie  pre- 
BMTod,  but  In  the  cs^nles,  other  things  also.  Plin-  xv-  17.  Ifli 
Mart.  zL  8t   fi*.  8S:  Plata  laboratit  liabeat  eum  tertnta  lOris. 
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Pliny,  Tii.  30,  mentions  Alexander's  costly  scriniam.]     They  are 

not  unfrequently  to  be  found  along  with  Roman  statues  clad  in 

the  toga.    [Suet.  Ghrcemm,  9 :  ttatua  ejus  ostendUur,  hdbUu  tedentis  ac 

paUtatOi  apposkis  duolms  tcrtmis.]     When  a  Roman  had  need  of 

documents  in  public  business,  his  scrinium  was  carried  after  him 

by  a  slave,  and  children  of  quality  were  accompanied  to  school  by 

a  capBarius,   [On  a  journey,  books  were  thus  carried.   Catull.  Ixriii. 

33,36: 

Nam,  qnod  soriptoram  non  magna  eat  copia  apod  me — 

Hnc  una  ex  multis  capenla  me  sequitiir.J 

At  Other  times  its  most  natural  position  was  beside  the  Udus 

in  the  cubietUum,    Plin.  Ep*  v.  5.    Although  euttodea  icriniorum 

were  kept  on  purpose,  still  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  (scrinia)  were 

sealed,  especially  when  important  documents  were  deposited  in 

them.   Martial,  i.  67 : 

Secreta  qmsre  carmina  et  mdet  curat, 
Quae  noyit  unus,  acrinioque  ngnatas 
Custodit  ipse  Tirginis  pater  ohartn. 


EXCURSUS  IIL  SCENE  III. 


THE  BOOKSELLERS. 

AS  soon  as  tho  desire  for  foreign  and  domestic  literature  bectme 
general,  and  men  of  letters,  or  those  who  affected  to  be  80» 
began  to  consider  a  library  in  their  house  indispensable,  personi 
were  to  be  found  who  gained  their  llyelihood  by  supplying  this 
want.  When  Cicero,  (xd  Quint.  Fr,  iii.  4,  writes,  De  hibliotheea  tua 
OrcBca  tupplmdOf  libris  eommutandiSf  Latinia  eomparandis  vMe 
vdim  itta  confiei, — Sed  ego  mihi  ipsi  lata  per  quern  ogam  non  habebOt 
neque  enim  venalia  mnt,  quce  quidem  placeantj  etc.,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  any  thing  else  is  alluded  to  than  a  regular  trade  in  bookL 
Ho  speaks  also  in  like  manner  of  the  copies  of  the  laws  sold  by  the 
Itbrariiy  Leg.  iii.  20,  a  librariis  petimua;  publicis  Uteris  eormgnatam 
memoriam  publicam  nuUam  hcibemtis,  and  mentions,  Philipp,  ii.  9,  a 
tabema  libraria,  in  which  Clodius  took  refuge.  Under  Augustus, 
we  find  it  already  becoming  a  distinct  trade,  and  Horace  himself 
mentions  the  brothers,  Sosiif  by  whom  his  poems  were  sold.  Epist, 
i.  20,  2,  ut  prostea  Sosiorum  pumice  levis.  Art,  Poet,  345:  Hie 
meret  oera  liber  Sosiis  (yiz.  the  book,  ^t  miscuit  utile  duici,)  [Under 
the  first  Emperors,  the  trade  reached  its  highest  prosperity,  and 
seyeral  librarii  are  mentioned  in  old  authors  or  inscriptions,  as 
Tryphon,  the  publisher  of  Quinctilian  and  Martial.  Mart.  iy.  72 ; 
xiii.  3 ;  Quinct.  Inst.  Prcef, ;  and  Dorus  in  Senec.  De  bene/,  yii.  6.] 
These  librarii  at  first  transcribed  the  books  themselyes,  [whence 
their  name,]  and  no  doubt  kept  assistants  for  the  greater  and  more 
rapid  multiplication  of  copies  of  them.  [These  scribes  were  some 
of  them  the  booksellers'  slayes,  some  freedmen,  who  worked  for 
hire.  Probably  one  person  dictated  to  seyeral  at  once.  The  Ro- 
mans of  quality  had  also  their  slayes,  librarii,  (see  aboye,)  who 
copied  the  works  of  their  masters  or  others ;  so  Pomponius  Atticus. 
Nep.  Att,  13 ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  It.  4,  5 ;  xli.  6 ;  xyi.  6.  He  eyen  made 
a  trade  of  it,  and  kept  copies  of  seyeral  of  Cicero's  works  on  sale. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  12,  and  44 ;  ii.  2.  The  labours  of  the  scribe  were 
no  doubt  often  lessened  by  dictation.  Pliny  (Ep,  iy.  7)  says  that 
Regulus  had  his  son's  life  in  exemplaria  transeriptum  miUe,"]  They 
also  went  by  the  name  of  bibliopolas,  Mart.  iy.  71,  xiii.  3 ;  Poll, 
yii.  33,  ^l^X/a»v  irdinyXoc,  ^i^coicairi^Xoi ;  Luc.  wpit  Jhnid.  i.  4,  24. 
Their  business  seems  mostly  to  haye  been  considered  merely  in  a 
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mercantile  point  of  view,  whence  celerity  was  desired  rather  than 
correctness.     On  this  account  Martial  yindicates  himself,  ii.  8 : 

Si  qua  yidebantur  chartiB  tibi,  lector,  in  istiB 

Sire  obscnra  nimig,  nwe  Latins  parnm : 
Non  mens  est  error;  nocnit  librarins  illis, 

Dam  properat  Tersns  annumerare  tibi. 

And  for  this  reason  authors  obliged  their  friends  by  looking 
over  their  copies,  and  correcting  the  errors,  Mart.  vii.  11 :  Cogis  me 
ecUamo  manuqite  nostra  emendare  meos  libeUos :  and  EpUt,  16 : 

Hob  nido  licet  insAraa  Tel  imo, 
Septem  quos  tibi  mittimus  libellos, 
Auctoris  calamo  sui  notatos. 
Haec  illis  pretimn  tacit  litora. 

[Cic.  <id  Att,  xri.  6,  ecu  ego  perspiciam,  eorrigam^  turn  denique 
edentur.] 

In  Martial's  time  these  librarii,  or  bibliopolse,  had  their  shops, 
tabemce,  chiefly  about  the  Argiletum,  i.  4,  118 ;  but  elsewhere  also, 
i.  2,  as  in  the  Victu  Sandalarius,  Qell.  zriii.  4 :  In  Sandalario  forU 
apud  librarioe  fuimus,  Oalen.  de  libr,  mis,  iy.  361 :  cy  yiip  rf  Zay- 
doXfo^'^  Kaff  t  irj  irkeiara  t£v  iv  *P»fiU  PiPkiorrnXfifav  €<rr<y,  k,  r.  X. 
[In  the  SigUlaruSf  Gell.  t.  4,  ii.  3.]  The  titles  of  the  books  on  sale 
were  suspended  on  the  doors  of  the  shops,  or  if  the  tabema  were 
under  a  portico,  on  the  pillars  in  front  of  it.  Thus  Mart.  i.  118, 
describes  the  place  where  his  Epigrams  were  to  be  sold : 

Argi  nempe  soles  snbire  letnm : 

Contra  Cesaris  est  forum  tabema, 

Scriptis  postibus  hinc  et  inde  toCis, 

Omnes  ut  oito  perlegas  poetas. 

And  this  is  what  Horace,  Art,  Poet.  372,  refers  to :  mediocrOma 
esse  poetis  non  fiomines,  non  diiy  non  concessere  eolumnce ;  and  more 
plainly,  ScU,  i.  4,  71, 

NuUa  tabema  meos  habeat,  neqae  pila  libellos; 
on  which  see  HeindorTs  remarks.    Comp.  Seneca,  Ep.  33.     [The 
shelves  of  the  tabemss  were  called  nidi;  in  these  the  works  lay 
bound.  Mart.  i.  118,  rasum  pumiee  purpuraque  cuUum;  viii.  61 : 

Neo  nmbilids  quod  deoorus  et  cedro 
Spargor  per  omnes  Roma  quas  tenet  gentes.] 

The  price  at  which  the  books  were  sold,  after  all,  appears  but 
moderate,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
ternal ornaments  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Martial,  i.  118,  says, 
the  bookseller  (dabit) 

Rasum  pumice  purpuraque  cultum 
Denariis  tibi  quinque  Martialem ; 
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and  yet  this  first  book  contained  119  EpigraoiB,  some  of  them  tole- 
rably long.  He  places  the  price  still  lower  in  Ep.  67»  where  he 
exclaims  to  a  plagiariuBy 

Errmt,  meonun  far  Avare  libronmiy 

Fieri  poetam  posse  qui  putas  taotL 

Scriptnra  quaoti  constet  et  tomus  Tilia 

Non  sex  paratnr,  aut  decern  sophos  nommu. 

And  Tryphon,  he  says,  could  actually  sell  the  Xenia  for  two 
sesterces.  See  xiii.  3.  It  is  true  he  says  of  bis  poems  (11.  1),  hoBC 
una  per<igit  librarius  horoj  so  that  perhaps  the  binding  often  cost 
more  than  the  book.   [Sidon.  ApoU.  y.  15.] 

In  what  relation  the  bookseller  and  author  stood  to  each  other, 
is  not  an  uninteresting  subject  for  enquiry.  People  are  usually  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  the  ancient  authors  wrote  only  for  the  sake 
of  reputation,  and  did  not  expect  any  pecuniary  remuneration.  I^ 
however,  this  may  be  considered  as  in  general  true,  and  especially 
in  the  earlier  times,  still  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  other  rtiflOB, 
writers  obtained  a  substantial  gain  from  their  works.  This  is  not 
concluded  from  the  pauperias  impulk  audcue,  ut  venm  facertm ;  foit 
at  that  period  Horace  had  only  published  poems  intended  for  circa- 
lation  among  friends,  but  by  which  he  hoped  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  great.  See  Sat,  i.  4,  71.  Still  if  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
others,  sold  their  comedies  to  the  ^diles,  [Gell.  iii.  3;  Jut.  viL  87j 
it  will  surely  not  appear  strange  that  other  authors  should  receiye 
remuneration  for  their  labour.  Thus  the  elder  Pliny  was  offered 
by  a  private  individual  the  sum  of  400,000  sest.  for  his  Commet^ 
tarii  eUctorunif  Plin.  Ep.  ill.  6.  This  was,  it  is  true,  not  the  offer  of 
a  bookseller,  but  Martial  frequently  states,  that  transactions  of  this 
nature  did  take  place  between  them,  as  for  instance,  when  he 
recommends  those  who  wished  to  have  his  poems  presented  or  lent 
to  them,  to  purchase  them  of  his  bookseller,  iv.  71 : 

Exigis  at  donem  noetros  tibi,  Qaincte,  UbeUot: 
Non  habeo,  sed  habet  bibUopola  Tiyphon. 

"  JEa  dabo  pro  nogis,  et  emam  tna  oarmiiia  tuiiis? 
Kon,  inqiiis,  Haam  tarn  fktne.**    Neo  ego. 

Oomp.  i.  118,  where  the  poet  very  humorously  decUnes  lending 
them ;  but  the  matter  Is  quite  clear  fh>m  zi.  108,  when  he  declares 
he  will  conclude  the  book,  because  he  wants  money: 
QnamTte  tarn  loago  poleroa  aatiir  eaae  MbeUo^ 

Lector,  adbne  a  m*  dMdia  paaoa  petb. 
Bed  Lnpvs  wimm,  pneriqiie  dkria  poaouiiL 
Lector,  aolve,  taoei,  diaaimnlaaqne  7    Vale. 

When,  therefore,  he  elsewhere  designates  the  business  of  the 
poet  as  a  poor  one,  sir.  210,  mdloi  r^mmiia  mmimo§  eatmma, 
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(comp.  i.  77,)  this  must  be  understood  of  the  smallness  of  the  pay 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  productiye  occupations,  [for,  the 
remuneration  he  got  for  his  fourteen  books  of  Epigrams,  was  much 
too  little  to  support  him  during  the  number  of  years  he  was 
writing,],  and  t.  16,  where  he  certainly  says, 

At  nunc  conTiTa  est  comiMatorqne  libelliu, 
Et  tantum  gntu  pagioa  nostra  placet. 

he  only  moans,  that  those  who  took  pleasure  in  his  poems,  did  not 
reward  the  author,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Virgil's  time;  in  the 
same  way  he  complains,  xi.  3,  that  he  was  no  richer  for  his  epigrams 
being  read  in  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul ;  for  nescit  sacctdus  itta  metis. 
This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  having,  by 
some  stipulation  with  the  bookseller,  derived  a  profit;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  how  Martial,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  was 
always  in  want  of  money,  should  have  endured  quietly  to  look  on, 
while  Tryphon,  or  Pollius,  or  Secundus,  made  a  considerable  profit 
of  his  poems ;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  books  were  very 
successful.   See  Hor.  Art,  Poet.  345;  Mart.  xiv.  194;  [xiii.  3,  vi.  61 : 

Bleque  sinus  omnis,  me  manus  omnis  habet.] 
and  as  regards  a  later  period,  Sulpic.  Sever.  Dial.  i.  23,  who  is 
quoted  by  Schottgen,  in  his  rather  superficial  treatise  De  librariis  et 
hihliapolU  antiquorum,  and  in  Poleni  Suppl.  ihes.  Or.  tom.  ili.  [Sen. 
de  Ben.  vii.  6,  calls  the  publisher  emptor,  which  shews  that  he  ac- 
quired the  copyright  by  purchase.] 

Some  of  the  copies,  however,  found  their  way,  in  the  shape  of 
waste  paper,  into  the  taverns,  and  to  the  vendors  of  salt-fish,  from 
whom  the  school-children  obtained  what  they  needed.  See  Mart, 
iv.  86,  iii.  2,  xiii.  1,  and  particularly  vi.  60,  7 : 

Qnam  muld  tineas  pascunt  blattasque  diserti, 
Et  redimnnt  soli  carmina  docta  coqui. 

It  was  not  in  Rome  and  Greece  only,  or  in  the  countries  into 
which  Greek  refinement  was  introduced,  that  the  literature  of 
Rome  was  disseminated;  but  also  among  the  less  civilized  pro- 
vinces. Hence  Horace  says  of  a  good  book,  trans  mare  curret,  and 
Martial  is  read  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  [vii.  88,  viii.  61,  x.  104, 
ix.  100,  xi.  3,  xii.  3.]  So  also,  Plin.  Epist.  ix.  11 :  Bibliopolas  Lug- 
duni  esse  non  putcibam,  ae  tanto  lubentius  ex  Uteris  tuts  cognovi  vendi- 
tari  lihellas  meas.  [Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ix.  7;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  20,  13. 
The  booksellers'  shops  were  fashionable  lounges.  Gell.  xviii.  4^  in 
mtdtorvm  hominum  ecetu.  xiii.  30,  v.  4.  See  Schmidt.  Oeschiohfe 
der  Denk-Olaubens  /reiheit  in  ersten  Jahrhunderi  der  Kaiser;  an  kn- 
portant  work.] 

[gal]  16 
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THE   LETTER. 

THE  Roman  of  quality,  who  even  at  his  studies  used  to  ayail 
himself  of  the  hands  of  another  to  write  extracts  for  him,  still 
more  generally  employed  a  slaro  in  his  correspondence,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  impediments  thrown  in  its  way,  by  the 
want  of  public  conveyances,  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  rapid. 
They  had  slaves  or  freedmen  for  the  purpose,  ab  epistolUf  who  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  the  librarii,  and  were  also  called  ad  manumy 
a  monti,  amanuenses,  Orell.  Inser.  1641.  2874.  Jucundus  Domitim 
Bibxdi  librarius  ad  manum.  Orelli,  it  is  true,  makes  the  distinction  ; 
lil>raritUf  idemque  ad  manum:  but  the  amanuensis  is  called  also 
librarius.  Clc  Attic,  iv.  16 :  EpistolcB  nostrce  tantum  hahent  mysteno- 
rum^  ut  eas  ne  librariis  fere  committamus,  Plin.  vii.  25 :  (Ca^sarem) 
epistolas  tantarum  rerum  quatemas  pariter  librariis  dictare  auty  si 
nihU  aliud  ageret,  septenas  (accepimus).  As  correspondence  was  fre- 
quently carried  on  in  Greek,  they  had  also  libr,  ab  epistolis  OroBciSi 
(Orell.  2437),  as  well  as  ab  epistolis  Latinis,     Id.  2997. 

Before  a  letter  was  ready  to  be  dispatched,  five  things  were 
required,  which  we  find  mentioned  all  together  in  Plant.  Bacch, 
iv.  4,  64 : 

Chb.    Nunc  tu  Abi  intro,  Pistoclere,  ad  Bacchidem,  atque  effer  cito — 
Pi.    Quid?    Chb.  Stilum,  ceram,  et  tabellaa  et  linum. 

The  ring  comes  afterwards.  Of  these,  the  tabeUae  were,  like  the  pu- 
giUareSt  or  codiciUi  [codiciUus  and  codex  is  properly  plurium  tabula- 
rum  eontextus.  Sen.  de  Brev,  Vit,  13 ;  Isid.  vi.  13],  thin  tablets  of 
wood  (the  pugillarcs  also  of  ivory  or  citrus,  Mart.  xiv.  3,  5,  and  of 
parchment,  ib.  7),  and  were  covered  over  with  wax,  (Ovid.  Art,  Am.  i. 
437,  cera  rasis  in/usa  tabeUis),  in  which  the  letters  were  formed  with 
a  stilus,  [Isid.  vi.  8,  Ante  ehartcs  et  membranarum  usum,  in  doloHs 
ex  ligno  eodiceUis  epistclarum  eoUoquia  scribebantur,  Ovid.  Am,  i.  12 ; 
Festus  s,  v.]  They  naturally  varied  in  size.  For  elegant  love- 
letters,  very  small  tablets  were  used,  which  bore  a  name  of  doubt- 
ful signification, — ViteUianL  Mart.  xiv.  8  and  9,  ViUlliani. 
Quod  miniinos  cemiB,  mitti  not  oredia  amice. 

[Schol.  ad  Juv,  ix.  36.]  Of  this  description  are  the  tabeUm  which 
Amor  brings  to  Polyphemus  in  an  antique  painting.  8tiU,  lelten 
were  also  written  on  papyrus.     Oic.  Fam,  viL  18  [ad  Qu./r,  li.  15; 
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UIp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  9,  3],  and  Mart  xir.  11»  with  the  Lemma,  Chartos 
epistolares : 

Seu  IfeTiter  Doto,  sea  caro  miaatL  Bodali, 
Oiunes  ifta  solet  charta  Tocare  tiios. 

Ab  the  smooth  surfaces  thus  eorered  with  wax  could  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  upon  one  another,  and  by  inserting  a  bocurd  between  them, 
the  writing  would  hare  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  tablets  had  a  somewhat  elevated  border.  This 
supposition  gains  probability  from  an  antique  painting  in  Mus.  Borb, 
vi.  t.  35,  in  which  a  girl  is  holding  the  stilus  and  the  pugillares,  the 
two  tablets  of  which  clearly  exhibit  such  an  eleyated  border.  So 
also  in  Qell's  Pomp.  ii.  187. 

The  letter  being  ended,  the  tabelloe  were  bound  together  by  a 
linen  thread,  or  more  correctly,  a  fine  pack-thread,  probably  cross- 
ways,  and  where  the  string  was  fastened,  were  sealed  with  wax,  (see 
concerning  this  and  the  sealing-earth,  cretulay  Cia  Ver.  ir.  9 ;  Beck- 
mann,  Bfitr.  z,  Oesch.  d.  Erfind,  i.  474),  and  stamped  with  the  ring. 
Plant.  Bacch,  4,  96  : 

Cedo  tu  ceram  ac  linam  actutuni,  age  obliga,  obaigna  dto. 

Cic.  CaJtU,  iii.  6i  Ac  ne  longum  tit,  Qmrites,  tahdlas  prq/erri  justir 
mtM,  quae  a  quoque  dicebantur  datce,  Primum  oitendimus  Cethego  iig^ 
num :  cognovit,  Nos  linum  incidimus :  legimus.  Erat  Bcriptum  ip$iu» 
manu.  If  the  letter  were  written  by  the  librarius,  this  seal  afforded 
the  only  guarantee  of  its  genuineness,  for  which  reason  the  seal  was 
generally  examined,  preyious  to  opening  the  letter,  and  before  it 
was  injured  by  cutting  the  string  asunder.  We  should  almost  sup- 
pose  that  the  handwriting,  being  on  wax,  and  in  uncial  character, 
must  have  been  difficult  to  recognise,  and  yet  the  proof  of  the 
letter's  authenticity  is  often  taken  from  this.  Plautus  himself  says 
(Bacch,  V.  78):  nam  propterea  te  volo  scribere,  ut  pater  cognoseat 
literal  quando  legat.  So  Cicero  in  the  passage  quoted  aboye^  and 
frequently.  Comp.  Oyid,  Heroid,  xr.  I ;  Sabin.  Ep.  i.  3.  [The 
address  was,  of  course,  written  on  the  outside.  In  a  fresco  at 
Pompeii,  there  is  a  letter  addressed  M.  Lucretio,] 

As  the  advantage  of  public  posts  was  not  known,  they  were 
obliged  to  dispatch  special  messengers,  unless  an  opportunity  by 
chance  occurred,  and  frequently  to  yery  remote  places :  tabellarii 
kept  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  were  the  regular  letter-carriers  of 
private  persons,  and  are  often  mentioned.  See  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  31 ; 
Font,  xii.  12,  xiy.  22 ;  Verr.  iii.  79 ;  Auct.  hdl.  Hisp.  12, 10, 18.  [It 
remains  to  be  obseryed  that  the  above  tabellse  were  used  as  writing- 
materials  generally ;  and  not  merely  for  correspondence.    So  the 
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school-tablets,  and  tho  tabuloB  testamenti  (also  called  oeroe).  Hein- 
dorf  and  Wustemann  <Md  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  5,  64.  Small  tablets  (pitgiU 
laresj  codicUli)  were  used  as  pocket-books  to  note  down  anything  at 
will.  Auson.  Epigr.  146,  bipatena  pugillar.  Sen.  Ep.  108.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  number  of  leayes,  they  were  called  diptychiy  triptychif  or 
tripliceB.  Martial  xiy.  6.  The  outer  side  was  often  ornamented  with 
ivory,  gold,  or  silver.  OrelL  Imcr,  3838,  pugillares  menibranaceoi 
cum  opwculii  eboreis.  Vop.  Tac,  8.  A  stile  (stilus^  graphium)  was 
attached,  (Isid.  vi.  9 ;  Martial  xiv.  21),  the  one  end  of  which  was 
pointed  for  writing,  the  other  blunt  for  erasure.  Hence  stilum  x^er- 
tere,  Hor.  Sat,  i.  10,  72;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  41.  In  the  days  of  the 
emperorsy  the  consuls,  prsstors,  and  other  magistrates,  used,  upon 
taking  office,  to  present  their  friends  with  very  costly  tablets, 
adorned  with  the  portridt  of  the  donor,  and  all  sorts  of  symbo- 
lical devices.  Symmach.  Ep,  ii.  81,  v.  66,  vii.  76,  ix.  119;  Claud. 
in  StUich.  iii.  346. 

Qui  (sc.  dentes)  secU  ferro  in  tabulae  auroque  micantes, 
Inscripti  mtilum  cnlato  Conflnle  nomeo 
Per  proceres  et  Tulgas  eant. 

Sirmond.  ad  Sidon.  Ap,  Ep.  viii.  6.  Several  of  these  ivory  diptychi 
are  preserved ;  only  one  of  the  commoner  wax-tablets,  dating  ^m 
167  A.D.,  which  was  found  in  1790,  in  Transylvania.  It  is  made  of 
ftr-wood,  with  writing  on  four  sides.] 
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THE  LECTICA  AND  THE  CARRIAGES. 

WITH  the  great  loye  of  comfort  that  distinguished  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  Roman  world  in  later  times,  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  sufficient  provision  was  made  for  the  means  of  loco- 
motion, imaccompanied  by  any  exertion  on  their  own  part.  We 
should  form  a  very  erroneous  conception  if  we  fancied  that  the 
Romans  did  not  possess,  as  well  as  the  modems,  their  trayelling, 
state,  and  hackney  equipages :  on  the  contrary,  the  means  of  con> 
Yoyance  in  their  times,  though  not  so  regularly  organized  as  our 
stage-coaches  and  omnibuses,  nor  so  generally  used  by  all  classes, 
were  even  more  numerous,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  answer,  although  this 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  (to  us  unknown)  system  of  slayes, 
and  also  depended  on  conditions  of  climate. 

These  subjects  have  been  often  and  circumstantially  treated  of, 
and  but  little  of  importance  remains  to  be  added,  so  that  we  shall 
rather  seek  to  select  and  properly  apply  the  more  essential  points 
of  what  has  already  been  made  known.  The  most  important 
writings  are :  Schefferi,  De  re  vehiculari  veterum^  lib.  ii.,  in  PoUni 
ihes,  t.  T.,  to  which  is  appended, i>e  vehiculis  arUiquis  diatribe;  Beck- 
mann,  Beitr,  »,  Oesch.  d.  Erfind,  i.  390;  and  Ginzrot,2>f0  Wagen  und 
Fahrwerke  der  Chriechen  und  Rdmer  und  and,  aU,  V^lk.  2  Tols.  4 ; 
a  work  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  connoisseur 
in  these  matters,  though  as  a  philologist  he  is  by  no  means  all  we 
could  wish.  Concerning  the  lectica  in  particular,  see  Lipsius,  Elect, 
i.  19;  Alstorph.  De  lecticis  veterum  diatribe^  with  the  Distert.  de 
lectis. 

The  Lectica. — We  hare  here  to  discuss  only  that  description 
which  was  used  for  journeys,  or  for  being  carried  about  in,  within 
the  city :  concerning  the  lectica  /unebris,  see  the  Excursus  on  The 
Burial  of  the  Dead,  This  lectica  was  probably  like  the  common 
lectus  in  its  chief  points — at  all  events  in  its  earlier  form — except 
that  it  had  no  pluteus.  It  was  a  fnme  made,  for  the  sake  of  light- 
ness, of  wood,  and  with  girths  across  it,  upon  which  the  mattress, 
torus,  and  probably  at  the  head  a  cushion,  puZvtnar,  were  placed. 
The  use  of  girths  is  very  intelligible,  although  the  passages  in 
Martial  (ii.  67)  and  Qellius  (x.  3),  which  have  been  adduced  as 
proving  their  use,  may  be  considered  to  allude  to  something  quite 
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different.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  lecticee  were,  in  more 
ancient  times,  uncoTored  (See  Boettig.  Sab.  ii.  179,  200),  although 
there  appears  not  any  ground  for  this  opinion,  as  the  copy  of  a 
lectica,  which  Scheffer  after  Pighius  giyes  from  a  tomb,  must  rather 
pass  for  a  lectus  funebris,  such  as  have  been  discoyered  on  other 
monuments,  worked  in  relief.  See  Qoro,  v.  Agyagf.  Wwid.  d. 
Pomp,  tab.  Ti. ;  Ginzrot,  tab.  Ixvii.  What  Boettiger  after  Gmter 
has  given  as  a  lectica,  with  a  figure  reposing  on  it,  (ibid.  F^.  3),  is 
as  unlike  as  possible.  When  mention  is  sometimes  made  of  lectiom 
apertcBf  this  may  be  understood  in  a  different  sense. 

If,  as  is  most  probable,  such  palanquins  were  introduced  from 
the  East,  it  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  adopted  in  Rome 
in  the  form  usual  there,  and  were  therefore  covered^  Such  lectic» 
operUe  are  mentioned  in  Cicero's  time,  and  even  earlier.  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  45:  Own  inde  Ramam  profidscena  ad  Aquinum  o/ccederet, 
oMcan  ei  procesnt  magna  sane  mtUtitudo :  at  iste  operia  lectica  latue 
est  per  oppidum  tU  mortuus.  We  must  take  care  not  to  infer  from 
the  last  words,  the  usage  of  a  lectica  operta  at  funerals.  When  a 
corpse  was  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  a  closely  covered 
vehicle  was  no  doubt  made  use  of.  Of  this  kind  was  that  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, mentioned  in  Gell.  x.  3,  otherwise  the  peasant  could  not  have 
asked,  num  mortuumferrent.  Cicero  himself  was  in  a  covered  lectica 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  murderers.  Plut.  Cic,  48.  *£o^yiy 
dc  rhp  rpaxfi^op  ex  rov  <j>optlov  frporciMXf ;  Aufid.  Bass,  ap,  M.  Sen, 
Suae,  L  6 :  Cicero  paullum  remoto  vdo  postquam  armatoe  vidit,  etc. 

The  lectica  had  a  head  and  curtains,  (lectica  tuta  peUe  velogueX 
as  Martial  calls  it,  xi.  08 ;  for  peUis  is  the  head  of  leather.  An 
instance,  from  the  same  period,  where  a  proscribed  person  was 
saved  by  his  slave  placing  himself  inside,  whilst  the  master  acted 
the  part  of  leeticariut,  is  related  by  Die  Cass,  xlvii.  10.  tl>opfu» 
Karaffreyov,  When  therefore,  lecticse  apertss  are  mentioned,  as  Cic. 
Phil,  ii.  24,  Vehelxxtur  in  essedo  trUmnus  plebis ;  lictores  laureati  ante- 
eedebant,  inter  quos  aperta  lectica  mkna  portabatur,  we  must  not 
understand  thereby  a  completely  uncovered  lectica,  which  was  least 
of  all  suitable  for  a  long  journey,  especially  for  a  Cyiheriej  but  that 
the  curtains  were  drawn  back  and  fastened  up.  These  curtains,  vda^ 
were  also  called  plagce  or  plagulm,  Non.  iv.  361 ;  xiv.  5 ;  Suet. 
2V<.  10 ;  cum  inde  lectica  aiaferretur^  suapexiese  dicitur  dimctie  plor 
gulie  coslum.  In  later  times  they  did  not  content  themselves  with 
curtains,  but  closed  up  the  whole  lectica  with  lapis  epeculariSf  not 
only  for  the  use  of  the  women,  but  also  of  the  men.  Juven.  lii.  239: 

SI  voeat  ofBeinm,  tnrba  oedente  vehetor 
DiT«B,  et  ingenti  eniret  mper  ora  Libnrno, 
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IT.  20: 


Atqne  obiter  leget  ant  scribet  rel  dormiet  intai, 
Namqae  fadt  somnam  clansa  lectica  fenestra. 


Est  ratio  ulterior,  magnsB  si  misit  amies, 
Qiue  Tehitor  claaso  latia  specularibns  antro. 

So  also  we  read  of  the  hastemct,  to  be  mentioned  presently.  Anthol. 

Lat,  iii.  183;  radians  pattdu/m  gestat  utrinque  UUits:   effeminacy 

procured  more  easy  pillows,  and  bad  tbem  stuffed  with  feathers. 

Juv.  i.  169: 

Qui  dedit  ergo  tribiis  patmis  aconita,  Tehatnr 
Pensilibus  plomis,  atqae  illinc  despidat  nos? 

An  instance  of  still  more  refined  luxury  is  to  be  found  in  Gic.  Verr, 
Y.  11 :  we  subjoin  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  passage :  Nam,  ut 
moB  fuit  BiihynicB  regttmSf  lectica  octopkoro  ferehatur,  in  qua  ptdvi- 
nu8  erat  perlucidus  Melitensi  rosa/artus.  Ipse  atUem  coronam  hahe- 
hoi  unam  in  capite,  alteram  in  collo,  reticultmique  ad  nares  stt>i  admo- 
vebat  tenuissimo  lino  minutis  maculis,  plenum  roses.  Sic  confecto 
itinere  ctim  ad  aliquod  oppidum  venisset,  eaxJem  lectica  usque  in  eubicvt" 
lum  deferebaiur.  [Tho  pulvinus  is  also  mentioned  by  Senec.  ad 
Marc.  16.]  It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
ornament,  costly  wood,  decorations  of  silrer,  gold  and  iyory  and 
splendid  coverlets. 

The  poles  on  which  the  lectica  was  carried,  cuseres,  do  not  ap- 
pear (at  least  in  all  cases)  to  have  been  fastened  to  it.  Whether  it 
had  iron  rings,  as  Ginzrot  (Th.  ii.  278)  has  assumed,  we  leave  un- 
determined. What  Mart.  ii.  57,  says,  Recens  cella  linteisque  lorisque^ 
appears  to  refer  to  this :  also  the  struppi  in  Gell.  z.  3 :  which  as- 
sumption accords  very  well  with  the  explanation  of  the  word  in 
Isid.  Grig,  xlx.  4.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the  asseres  were 
moveable,  from  Suet.  Cal.  58 :  Ad  primum  tumultum  lecticarii  cum 
asseribus  in  auxUium  adcurrerunt ;  and  that  by  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  carrying-poles,  may  be  gathered  from  the  other  passages 
where  they  are  mentioned.     Juv.  vii.  132 : 

Perqne  forum  javenes  longo  premit  assere  Medos ; 

Comp.  iii.  245 ;  Mart.  ix.  23,  9 : 

Ut  CaDusinatus  nostro  Sjnis  assere  sadet, 
£t  mea  sit  culto  sella  cllente  ft^aens. 

Different  from  the  lectica,  and  belonging  to  a  later  period,  was  the 
sella  gestcUoria,  According  to  Dio  Gassius,  Glaudius  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  it  (Ix.  2) :  koX  fUvroi  itai  ^((ftp^  Koraariy^  npArof 
'Pcsfioiooy  ixp^fraro,  Koi  cf  €Kfivov  koX  vvv  ovx  ^*  ^^  aiiroKparoptg  iSXXa 
Kol  i}fA«(£  o2  virarcvK(W*€s  dKf)po<fH>povfif6a'  vp&rtpov  dc  Sipa  ^,  rt  Ai^yov- 
uros  Koi  6  Ttfi€pioSf  SKKoi  re  Tiv€g  ip  aiaiivodlois  &troUns  al  yvpouctt  h^ 
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Koi  vvv  pofd{ovinp  ttmv  6t€  €<l>fpovTo,  But  UuB  account  appeon  Tery 
extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  that  Suetonius  says  of  Augustus,  53 :  In 
constdatu  pedibus  /ere,  extra  eonsulatum  scepe  adoperta  sella  per 
publicum  incesnt,  and  that  Dio  Cassius  himself  frequently  mentions, 
at  an  earlier  period,  the  6i<f>pos  xaraorryor ;  xlyii.  23,  Ivi.  43.  It  is 
only  explicable  from  a  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  two  ex- 
pressions, as  the  interchange  of  them  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Thus  Martial  (iv.  61)  says : 

Cum  tibi  non  essent  sex  millia,  CflDciliane, 

Ingenti  late  yectns  es  hexaphoro. 
Postquam  bis  decies  tribuit  dea  cceca,  nnomqiie 

Rnperunt  nammi,  factus  es,  ecce,  pedes. 
Quid  tibi  pro  meriUs  et  tantis  laudibus  optem? 

Di  reddant  sellam,  CseciliaDe,  tibi. 

But  the  ingens  hexaphoron  can  only  be  understood  of  a  lectica, 
which  is  called  afterwards  sella;  though  it  is  eyident  from  the  in- 
terdiction of  the  emperor  Claudius,  (Suet.  CI,  35),  that  they  were 
different :  Viatores  iie  per  Italim  oppida,  nisi  aut  pedibus,  aut  m/Zo, 
aut  lectica  transirent,  monuit  edicto ;  and  Martial  distinguishes  them 

thus  (xi.  98) : 

Lectica  nee  te  tata  pelle  veloque. 
Nee  yindicabit  selle  saBpios  clausa. 

and  X.  10:  Lecticam  sdlamve  sequarf  [Suet.  Dom,  2:  seUam  ejus 
ac  /ratris,  qxioties  prodirent,  lectica  sequebatur.  Sen.  de  Brev.  Vit, 
12.]  As  the  lectica  was  a  litter,  so  was  sella  a  sedan,  which  was 
mostly  covered,  but  it  might  abo  be  a  common  uncoyered  easy 
chair;  at  least  we  so  understand,  when  Ceelius  Aurelianus,  i.  5, 
(quoted  by  Scheffcr),  opposes  the  cathedra  to  the  sella /ertoria,  (also 
portatoria),  [The  elder  Pliny  always  used  such  a  one  in  Bome. 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5;  Lampr.  Heliog.  4.] 

The  lecticcB  were  bome  by  fewer  or  more  slares,  according  as 
they  varied  in  size.  An  ingens  lectica  required  six  or  eight  leeti-^ 
carii,  and  was  called  hexaphoron,  or  octophoron,  (Juv.  i.  64),  sexta 
cervice  ferri.  We  have  already  discussed  these  bearers  in  the 
account  of  The  Slaves;  for  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  kept  for 
this  purpose  their  own  slaves,  [Ulp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  49,]  who  were 
clad  in  a  distinct  red  livery,  Canusinoe  ru/ce,  canusinati.  See  Bott. 
Sab,  ii.  206.  In  Martial's  time  this  dress  appears  to  have  been 
customary;  but  Nero  also  drove  Canusinatis  mulionibus.  Suet. 
Ner,  30.  Those  who  could  not  afford  this,  might  obtain  on  hire 
abundance  of  litters,  which  stood  ready  at  a  certain  spot,  Ccutra  lee* 
ticariorum,  in  the  fourteenth  region  trcms  Tibenm,  and  no  doubt 
elsewhere  also.  See  P.  Victor.  De  reg,  Urb.  in  Orosv.  thes.  iii.  49, 
and  Onuphr.  Panv.  Descr.  Urb.  Bom.  312;  Jut.  vi.  352. 
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The  question  as  to  when  the  lectica  came  into  fashion  in  Rome» 
is  best  answered  with  Lipsius, — most  probably  after  the  yictory 
oyer  Antiochus^  when  this,  along  with  the  other  Asiatic  luzoriesy 
became  known  to  the  Romans.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  earlier, 
and  Lipsius  infers  from  Plautus'  silence,  (especially  Aid,  iii.  5, 
where  the  requirements  of  the  ladies  are  enumerated,  and  muU^ 
mtUiones,  vehicula  are  mentioned,  while  lectica  is  omitted),  that  in 
his  time  it  had  not  come  into  use.  It  is  also  a  question  whether 
this  scene  (Aul,)  entirely  belongs  to  the  poet,  and  whether,  at  the 
renewed  representation  of  the  piece,  just  as  in  Epid.  ii.  2,  seyeral 
new  fashions  were  not  introduced ;  for  in  that  case,  the  ignorance 
of  the  lectica  might  be  extended  also  to  the  succeeding  period,  to 
which  the  additions  to  the  play  would  belong.  The  lectica  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  earlier  than  in  the  fragment  of  C. 
Gracchus,  in  Gell.  x.  3,  but  in  Cicero's  time  it  was  common,  though 
the  use  of  it  was  confined  to  the  country  and  journeys,  and  women 
and  invalids  (Dio  Cass.  Wii.  17.  Suet.  Tib.  30.  CcU,  27)  alone  used 
it  in  the  city.  By  degrees,  however,  men  also  began  to  use  it  in  the 
city ;  and  what  originally  served  merely  as  a  distinction  for  certain 
individuals,  became  (Suet.  Claud.  28,  Cces.  43.  Lecticarum  wum 
niti  certis  penonis  et  aitatilms  pergue  certos  dies  ademit,  Dom,  8)  a 
general  custom  under  the  succeeding  emperors. 

Within  the  city,  the  use  of  carriages  was  even  more  restricted 
than  that  of  the  lectica,  and  the  women  who  had  obtained  this 
privilege  from  the  senate,  by  sacrificing  their  golden  ornaments, 
were  confined,  in  exercising  it,  to  particular  festive  occasions,  aacra, 
ludi,  dies  /esti,  et  pro/estif  Liv.  v.  26,  and  were  nearly  losing  it  again 
in  consequence  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  for  the  lex  Oppia,  which 
was  sanctioned  through  the  exigences  of  the  times,  laid  down,  Ne 
qua  mtUier  plus  semunciam  auri  haberetf  neu  vestimento  versicolori 
utereiur,  neu  juncto  vehiciUo  in  urbe  oppidove^  aut  proprius  inde  mille 
passus  nisi  sacrorum  publicorum  causa  veheretur,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1. 
The  dies /esti  and  pro/esti,  therefore,  were  excluded.  See  Cato's 
speech,  c.  3.  This  strict  sumptuary  law  must  have  the  more 
annoyed  the  Roman  women,  because  those  of  the  allies  did  not 
suffer  any  such  restriction ;  it  was,  however,  rescinded  twenty  years 
after,  and  from  that  period  perhaps  a  greater  licence  by  degrees 
crept  in.  [Driving  in  the  city  was  forbidden ;  except  for  triumpha- 
tors,  higher  magistrates,  and  priests,  on  solemn  occasions.  Liv.  xlv. 
1 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  16;  Plin.  Pan.  92;  Juv.  x.  36.  Claudius  and  later 
emperors  interdicted  it  afr^h.  Suet.  Claud.  26;  Cap.  Ant.  Phil. 
23 ;  Vop.  AureL  6.  This  explains  why  there  were  so  few  stables 
and  coach-houses  in  Pompeii.    It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  inter- 
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diet  was  not  strictly  enforced  from  Seneca,  Ep.  66 :  In  its  qum  me 
tine  anoccUione  circumstrepunt  essedas  tranacurrentes  pono  et  /abrum 
inquilinttm  et  terrcurium  vieinum,  aut  htmCf  qui  ad  metam  sudantem 
tabtdas  experitur  et  tibiaa:  where,  the  meta  stidans,  near  which 
Seneca's  house  lay,  shews  that  he  speaks  generally,  and  not  of 
BaisB,  but  of  Rome.  So  in  Juv.  iii.  237,  rhedarum  trtmsitue  arcto 
vicorum  in  Jlexu  is  assigned  as  one  of  the  many  causes  why  one 
could  not  sleep  in  Rome.  Wains  and  carts  might  pass  early  in 
the  morning ;  later  in  the  day  this  was  not  allowed,  on  account  of 
the  traffic  in  the  streets.  Spart.  Hadr.  22 ;  Plin.  Pan.  51. — Plot. 
qu.  Bom.  68,  is  not  to  the  purpose.  ] 

The  use  of  carriages  on  a  journey  was  more  frequent,  and  no 
small  number  of  names  occur,  though  they  give  us  but  little  insight 
into  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  different  vehicles.  The  carriages 
found  on  monuments  are  much  more  frequently  such  as  were 
adapted  for  festire  processions,  games  or  war,  than  for  private  use, 
or  for  a  journey.  It  is  only  in  the  main  points,  and  in  the  manner 
of  usage,  that  we  are  enabled  to  shew  how  they  differed  from  one 
another ;  any  attempt  at  fudng  their  form,  more  accurately,  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

We  divide  carriages  into  those  having  two  and  four  wheels.  To 
the  first  class  belongs  the  Cinum  [Kon.  ii.  139,  explains  it  vMcuU 
biroti  genus],  probably  a  light  uncovered  cabriolet,  used  for  quick 
joui-neys.  The  passages  in  Cicero  are  known.  Phil.  ii.  31.  Inde 
citio  celeriter  ckf  urhem  advectus  domum  venit  eapite  involuto;  Hose. 
Am.  7,  decern  Koria  noctumie  eex  et  quinquaginta  miUia  passuum  cieiii 
pervolavit  Hence  also  in  the  lampoon  on  Ventidius  Bassus,  Catalect. 
Vtrg.  viii.  3,  Volantie  impettu  cieii.  It  was  no  doubt  drawn  by  two 
horses,  or  mules,  although  Auson.  viii.  6,  calls  it  a  trijuge. 

The  Eeaedum,  properly  a  British  or  Belgio  war-car,  had  also  two 
wheels:  see  Ruperti  adJu^)en.  iv.  126,  [Cws.  Bdl.  Gall.  iv.  33;  Virg. 
Oeorg.  iii.  204: 

Belgica  vel  molli  melitis  feret  esseda  collo. 
Prop.  ii.  1,  86 : 

Esseda  caslatis  siste  Britanna  jngis.] 

but  as  early  as  Cicero's  time  was  in  frequent  use  for  journeys, 
Attic,  vi.  1 :  Vediue  venit  mihi  dbviam  cum  diwbui  eeeedis  et  rheda 
equie  juncta  et  lectica  et  /amUia  magna.  He  had  just  before 
termed  the  man  a  magnut  nebulo,  and  afterwards  calculates 
what  he  would  have  to  pay,  if  Curio's  proposed  law  were  to 
pass.  Also  PhiL  ii.  24^  It  was  a  small  carnage,  not  essentially 
differing  from  the  cisium,  and  was  also  used  especially  for  a 
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journey.  Hence  Ovid  Bays,  when  he  invites  Corinna  to  come 
to  Sulmo  (Amor.  ii.  16,  49) : 

Panraque  quam  primum  rapientibuB  etseda  mannis 
Ipsa  per  admissas  ooncute  lora  jabaa. 

And  Martial  to  his  book,  which  Flaccus  was  to  take  with  him  to 

Spain  (z.  104) : 

Altam  Bilbilin  et  tunm  Salonem 
Quinto  fonitan  essedo  Tidebia. 

We  perceiye  from  the  coins  stamped  in  honour  of  Julia  and 
Agrippina,  that  the  Carpentum  also  was  two-wheeled.  See  Sueton. 
Cod,  15.  This  vehicle  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  times  of  Rome, 
Liv.  i.  34,  48 ;  v.  25,  [Or.  Fast.  i.  619 : 

Nam  prius  Auaonias  matres  carpenta  yehebant : 
Hec  qaoqae  ob  ETandri  dkta  parente  reor.] 

although  it  certainly  had  not  then  the  form  in  which  it  appears  on 
these  coins,  and,  according  to  the  first  passage  referred  to  in  Livy, 
could  not  at  that  time  have  had  a  cover.  We  must  not  always 
interpret  the  name  strictly,  and  fashion  appears  to  hare  effected 
great  changes  in  the  form  of  the  carriages.  Qenerally,  we  may 
assume  of  the  later  carpentum,  that  it  was  a  corered  state-carriagey 
[hence  also  used  at  public  festivals,  and  called  carpentum  pompati- 
eum,  Isid.  xx.  12;  Suet.  Cal.  15;  Claud,  11,]  though  it  was  also 
used  for  travelling.  Prop.  iv.  8,  23;  where  it  means  a  state* 
equipage,  with  silk  curtains.    Comp.  Juven.  viii.  147 ;  iz.  132. 

The  PUentum  differed  from  it,  as  we  see  from  Livy,  y.  26: 
honoremque  ob  earn  munificentiam  Jenmt  matronis  Aa6tfu«n,  ut  pilento 
ad  sacra  ludosqtiCy  carpentis  fcsto  projestoque  uterentur.  And  they 
are  opposed  to  each  other  in  Trobell.  Poll,  zxz.  tyr.  29,  and 
Lamprid.  Heliog.  4.  But  whether  the  difference  consisted  in  the 
carpentum  being  a  close  carriage,  and  the  pilentum  merely  having 
a  head  on  four  supporters,  will  hardly  admit  of  sure  demonstration. 
[The  real  difference  was  rather  this,  that  the  pilentum  had  four 
wheels,  as  Isidor.  zz.  12,  ezpressly  states.  Several  authors  assert 
that  this  carriage  was  especially  used  by  women.    Serv.  ad  Virg, 

JEn.  vi.  666 : 

— -.  caste  ducebant  sacra  p«r  nrbem 
PUentis  inatres  in  mollibus. 

Festus.  $,  V,  Prud.  c.  Symm.  ii.  1088.] 

The  Covinus  was  properly  a  Belgic  carriage,  armed  with  scythes, 
the  shape  of  which  Qinzrot  seems  to  have  given  correctly,  (Plate 
xzv.  1) ;  [Lucan,  i.  426 : 

Et  docilis  rector  constrati  Belga  covini.] 

but  there  were  also  conveyances  at  Rome,  bearing  the  same  name. 
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and  posBibly,  like  our  cars,  perfectly  closed  on^three  sidesy  and  only 
open  in  front.  There  was  no  seat  for  the  muZto,  but  the  person 
sitting  in  the  carriage  drove  the  horses  or  mules  himselfy  as  we  see 
from  a  neat  epigram  in  Martial,  xii.  24 : 

O  JQcnnda,  covine,  solitndo, 

Carmca  magis  essedoque  gratani 

Facnndi  mihi  monus  ^liani: 

Hie  mecum  licet,  hie,  Jarence,  quidquid 

In  baeeam  tibi  venerit,  loquaria. — 

Nusquam  mulio;  monnuli  tacebunt,  ete. 

The  description  of  its  form,  givon  aboYO,  is  rightly  inferred  by  the 
poef  s  praise  of  its  retirement  and  privacy. 

Of  the  larger  carriages  with  four  wheels,  the  Rheda,  or  redo,  is 
first  to  be  mentioned.  See  Boettig.  Sab,  ii.  41.  [Isid.  xx.  I2,qua- 
tuor  rotarum.  In  Cod,  Th.  yiii.  5,  8,  the  rheda  is  opposed  to  the 
birota,]  Like  the  cisium,  the  essedum,  and  the  covinua^  it  is  said  to 
have  been  of  foreign  origin;  [Quinct.  i.  6,  67;]  but  that  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  Romans  no  doubt  made  it  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  and  it  perhaps  denotes  the  traTelling-carriage  generally. 
In  such  a  rheda  Glodius  met  Milo,  (Oic.  Mil,  10,  20),  and  it  appears 
to  hare  been  the  carriage  in  general  use  when  a  man  travelled 
with  his  family  and  baggage.  We  see  from  Juv.  iii.  10,  that  it  was 
arranged  for  this  last-mentioned  purpose,  dum  lata  domta  rheda 
camponitur  una ;  and  Mart.  iii.  47,  whore  Bassus  travels  into  the 
country,  plena  in  rheda,  oninea  beati  copiae  trahme  ruris.  It  was 
mostly  covered,  as  was  necessary  for  a  long  journey.  That  there 
were  rhedce  with  two  wheels,  does  not  appear  clear,  as  they  would 
then  no  longer  deserve  the  name. 

To  the  same  class  belongs  the  Carmcoj  which  was  perhaps  only 
shorter  and  more  elegant.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  till  late,  and  Martial  confounds  it  with  the  rheda, 
(iii.  47),  where  we  first  read,  plena  Basnu  ibcU  in  rheda,  and  then, 
nee  otUmu  ibat  ante  earruoom,  aed  tuta  foeno  cursor  ova  portabat. 
[It  was  used  as  a  state  coach.  Cod.  zi.  19.  But  earlier,  it  was 
used  also  for  travelling ;  by  Nero  for  example.  Suet  Ner,  30. 
Lamprid.  Heliog,  31.  It  was  constructed  even  for  sleeping  in; 
Scsev.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2, 13,  earruea  dormitoria,  PauU.  Rec,  Sent,  iii.  0, 
91 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxi.  8,  38,  mula  carrucaria.  The  last  passages  shew 
that  it  was  generally  drawn  by  mules.] 

The  Petorrihun  also  belongs  to  this  elass,  according  to  Festus 
[Quinct.  i.  5,  67,]  and  Gellius,  of  Gallic  origin,  as  was  the  name, 
petcrritum  eet  nan  ex  Grc&eo  dimidiaium,  9ed  totmn  tran9alpQm»s 
nam  est  vox  GalUea.   Gell.  zv.  30.    Heindori;  ad  Horai,  Sat,  i.  6, 
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103y  mentions  that  in  the  Celtic  lexicon  of  Ballet  is  to  he  found 
petoar,  or  pedwar  (four),  and  rit  (rad)  wheeL  According  to  Schol. 
Cruq.  ad  Hor,  Epist,  ii.  1,  192,  it  was  a  carriage  for  the  serrants, 
pilenta  vehicula  matronarum^  sieut  petorrita  famvXarwm;  and  this 
agrees  rery  well  with  the  first  passage,  iJSaX,  i.  6,  103),  plurea 
calones  atque  caballi  pascendi,  ducenda  petorrita ;  but  we  must  not 
afi&rm  that  they  were  used  ezclusiycly  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bastema  was  something  between  the  carriage  and  the  lec- 
tica,  a  litter  borne  by  two  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind,  going 
in  shafts.  [Isid.  zx.  12 ;  Schol.  ad  Juv,  iy.  21 ;  Anthol.  Lot,  iii.  183* 

Aurea  matronas  dandit  baBtema  pudicas.] 

Sec  concerning  it,  Salm.  ad  Lamprid,  Heltog,  21. 

The  ornaments  of  the  vehicles  [especially  of  the  body,  capsus, 
or  ploxenurrif  a  Gallic  expression.  Fest.  p.  280 ;  Isid.  ib. ;  Quinct.  i. 
5,  8 ;  VitruY.  x.  14]  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  luxury  displayed 
in  other  matters.  Pliny  (xxxiy.  17)  declaims  against  this  extraya- 
gance:  Ccepere  deinde  et  esnda,  et  vehicula,  et  petorrita  exornare, 
similiqus  modo  ad  aurea  quoque,  nan  mode  argentea  stcUicula  inemie 
luxuria  pervenit,  quceque  in  scyphis  cemi  prodigium  erat,  luxe  in 
vehiculiB  atteri  cultus  voeatur.  [xxxiii.  49,  carrucas  ex  argento  cce^ 
lareJ]  Such  carriages  were  sometimes  of  immense  value,  as  Mart, 
iii.  72,  relates : 

Aurea  quod  ftindi  pretio  carrnca  parator. 

Claudius,  as  Censor,  considered  it  right  to  do  away  with  such  an 
article  of  luxury.  Suet.  Claud.  16 :  essedum  argenteum  9umttu>$e 
yabricatum  ac  venaU  ad  Sigillaria  redimi  concidiqu^e  coram  imperavit, 
[Yop.  Aurel.  46 ;  Paul.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10,  5.]  Among  the  Etrurians 
it  was  customary  to  ornament  the  carriages  with  plates  of  embossed 
metal,  as  bronze,  (see  Inghirami,  Monum,  Etrtuchi,  iii.  18,  23),  or 
of  silver,  (see  Millingen,  Uned,  Monum.  ii.  14.)  Probably  the  esse- 
dum argenteum  was  ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 

Their  manner  of  connecting  the  animals  with  the  carriage  was 
quite  different  from  ours,  as  these  did  not  draw  by  means  of  traces, 
but  by  a  yoke  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  pole,  and  lying  on  their 
necks.  This  yoke  was  very  various  in  form,  being  often  only  a 
simple  wooden  bow,  but  generally  having  two  rounded  hollows,  into 
which  the  neck  fitted.  See  the  illustration  in  Ginzrot,  i.  tab.  iii.  b. 
— iv.  b.  If  the  carriage  were  drawn  only  by  one  horse  or  mule,  it 
went  in  shafts,  though  even  then  a  yoke  was  placed  on  it.  It  was 
only  when  three  or  four  animals  were  employed,  that  the  outside 
ones  drew  with  traces,  and  they  were  then  called /uno^ea.  [The  Ho- 
meric ira^opoi.  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  73.]  Suet.  Tib,  vi. :  Aetiaco  triumpho 
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cunrum  Au^usti  eomitatus  estj  sinisteriore  JuncUi  equo,  cum  Marcdba 
OciavicB  filitu  dexteriore  veheretur,     [Anson.  Epith.  36,  9 : 

Pegasus  hie  dexter  currat  tibi:  Istus  Arion 
Fanalis,  quartam  det  tibi  Castor  equum.] 

Sometimes  horses,  at  others  mules,  were  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Of  the  former,  the  small  Gallic  race  (manni,  mannulif  and 
burrichi)  was  especially  esteemed,  on  accoimt  of  their  speed,  (Salnu 
ad  Vopisc,  Carin.  20;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor,  Epod.  ir,  14.  See 
Mitscherl.  ad  Hor,  supra).  It  is  evident  that  these  manni  were  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  the  possession  of  them  indicated  a  num  of 
wealth,  from  the  indignant  words,  Sectus  flagellis  hie  trtamviral^tnu 
Proeconis  ad  fastidium  Arat  Falemi  mille  fwidi  jugera^  Et  Appiam 
mannis  terit. 

The  Romans  did  not  always  drive  their  own  equipages ;  for  in 
Rome,  and  also  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy,  there  were  numbers 
of  hack  carriages,  and  there  are  many  allusions  from  which  we  may 
conclude,  that  on  the  greater  roads  there  were  stations  where  they 
changed  carriage  and  horses.  Scheffor  has  already  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  in  the  passage  of  Cicero,  pro  Rose,  Am,  7,  decern 
hor%8  noctumis  LV I  millia  paesuum  cisiis  pervolavit,  the  plural,  cuiis, 
implies  a  change  of  carriages ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we 
can  understand  what  Suetonius  says  of  Ca)sar,  (57):  Longisaimat 
vias  incredibili  cderitaU  confecit,  expeditus  meritoria  rhedoy  centena 
passuum  miilia  in  siiigxdos  dies;  for  how  could  this  have  been 
effected  with  the  same  horses  ?    So  Mart.  x.  104,  seqq., 

HispansB  pete  Tarraconis  arces. 
lllinc  te  rota  toilet,  et  citatus 
Altam  Bilbilin  et  tnum  Salonem 
Quinto  forsitan  essedo  yidebis. 

is  also  to  be  taken. 

Five  days'  journey  may  certamly  be  meant,  but  with  a  change 
of  carriages,  a  fresh  vetturino  being  most  likely  hired  at  different 
points  of  the  journey.  It  was  in  such  rhedss  that  Horace  performed 
a  part  of  his  journey  in  the  company  of  Msecenas. 


EXCURSUS  II.     SCENE  IV. 


THE  INNS. 


IN  the  present  day,  when  a  traveller  of  the  rank  of  Gallus 
arrives  at  a  good  sized  town,  more  than  one  hotel  presents 
itself  where  obsequious  waiters  are  ready  to  receive  his  carriage, 
and  elegantly  furnished  apartments  are  at  his  disposal, —  nothing 
in  short  b  omitted  for  his  entertainment :  and  even  in  the  smaller 
towns  the  same  rule  applies.  Matters,  were,  however,  quite  different 
among  the  ancients  generally,  and  in  Italy  also.  When  there  is  no 
call  for  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  no  necessity  for  its  culti- 
vation is  felt ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  number  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  inns  of  modem  times  have  been  considerably  improved 
by  the  increased  propensity  for  travelling.  The  ancients,  however, 
were  quite  unused  to  the  frequent  arrival  and  departure  of  large 
numbers  of  strangers,  and  when  they  did  travel,  had  everywhere 
(especially  if  Roman  citizens)  private  connexions  enough,  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  stopping  at  an  inn. 

Hence  all  establishments  of  this  nature  were  on  an  exceedingly 
low  scale,  and,  properly  speaking,  only  public  houses  for  the  lower 
classes,  to  whom,  naturally,  a  friend's  house  was  not  always  open. 
But  we  should  be  going  too  far  in  supposing  that  respectable  people 
also  did  not,  under  particular  circumstances,  make  use  of  such 
establishments.  Zell,  in  his  essay,  Die  WirtlislJ^user  d.  Alten,  gives 
by  far  too  low  a  character  of  the  Roman  inns.  Indeed,  he  has  only 
depicted  one  side  of  the  tavern  life,  and  spoken  merely  of  the 
catiponce  and  popince  in  Rome  itself;  whereas,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  use  the  Romans  made  of  the  inns,  we  ought 
not  so  much  to  consider  those  in  Rome,  as  those  to  be  met  with  on 
a  journey.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  Roman  of  distinction 
did  not  spend  his  evening  at  places  of  public  entertainment  as  we 
do ;  that  there  wore  no  clubs  or  concerts,  &c.,  and  that  he  would 
never  dream  of  lounging  about  in  cook-shops  and  wine-taverns, 
places  in  as  little  estimation  at  Rome  as  at  Athens,  where  Socrates 
used  to  boast  of  himself:  quod  nunquam  in  iabemam  conspexerat, 
Petr.  140.  And  yet  as  public  life  fell  into  decay,  and  people  be- 
came less  and  less  interested  in  state  matters,  and  rather  avoided 
than  sought  the  Forum,  the  more  polite  classes  had  also  places, 
where  they  could  pass  their  idle  hours,  though  certainly  these  were 
quite  different  from  popinse.    We  musty  however,  first  consider 
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those  inns  which  presented  themselves  to  the  trayeller  on  the  hi^ 
road. 

Of  course  even  those  most  extensively  connected  could  not 
meet  with  the  houses  of  acquaintances  on  every  high  road  to  stop 
at,  and  therefore  were  sometimes  obliged  to  go  to  houses  of  public 
entertaiimient.  We  need  not  adduce  in  particular  the  well-known 
passage  relating  to  Greece,  in  Cicero,  Div.  i.  27 :  Cum  duo  guidam 
Arcades  familiares  iter  una  faceretit  et  Megaram  venissent,  aUerum 
dd  cauponem  devertisse,  ad  hospiteni  alterum ;  or  the  very  interesting 
account  of  a  murder  at  an  ion,  in  Cic.  Inv.  ii.  4,  for  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  rank  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  nor  do  we  re- 
quire, in  the  consideration  of  Roman  life,  to  draw  analogies  from 
Greece.  Let  us  only  follow  the  route  of  Horace,  in  the  train  of 
Msecenas,  to  Brundusium,  which  he  so  humorously  describes,  (iSbt  i. 
5),  and  we  shall  find  him  putting  up  at  inns  more  than  once.  The 
lines  of  the  commencement, 

Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Roma 

Hospitio  modico, 

may  bo  thus  understood,  for  he  who  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  caupo 
was  also  called  by  this  word  hospes,  and  neither  a  state-entertainer 
nor  a  private  friend  is  meant,  for  Horace  would  have  mentioned 
these  more  particularly;  and,  besides,  hospitio  modico  would  have 
been  no  great  compliment.     See  Plant  Pom,  iii.  3,  60,  and  y.  75, 
80.    It  was  doubtless  a  caupona  also  in  Forum  Appii  at  which  Horace 
could  eat  nothing,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  Uie  water,  although 
his  companions  were  less  particular.     When  ho  says  of  the  next 
morning  after  the  night-voyage,  Millia  ttim  pransi  tria  repimus^  a 
breakfast  in  a  taberna  is  probably  alluded  to,  which  might  have 
been  cither  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Feronia,  or  further 
on.     Matters  doubtless  assumed  a  different  aspect  after  ho  joined 
Mcocenas,  who,  with  his  suite,  was  entertained  every  where  by  the 
authorities,  although  they  passed  the  night  at  a  place  which  cannot 
well  mean  any  thing  else  than  a  caupona,  v.  77 : 
Incipit  ex  illo  montet  Appulia  notos 
Ostentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulua,  et  qaos 
Nunquam  erepsemos,  nisi  nos  ricinia  TriTici 
Villa  recepisset,  lacrimoso  non  nne  ftimo. 

for  the  delicate  anecdote  in  the  context  shews  that  this  could  not 
have  been  the  villa  of  a  friend,  but  a  house  of  public  resort. 
[Duentzer  understands  by  villa,  a  small  farm,  erected  by  the  state, 
where  state -officers  wero  entertained  by  the  Paroehiu,  Oomp.  Non. 
i.  239,  and  line  45. 

Proxima  Campano  ponti  que  villnla,  teetnm 
Pnebnit,  et  parochly  qnm  debent,  Ugna  aalemqne.] 
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PoBsibly  the  road  was  too  heayy  to  allow  of  the  trayellers  reaching 
any  other  place  that  day,  and  they  therefore  stopped  at  the  rilla 
which  had  a  caupona. 

But  we  need  not  adrance  such  suppositions,  as  we  hare  clearer 
proofs.  As,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  to  Bullatius,  that  if  we 
meet  with  much  that  is  disagreeable  any  where,  we  must  not 
immediately  condemn  the  whole  place,  but  seek  out  some  other 
quarters,  just  as  the  traveller  who  was  forced  to  stop  at  a  caupona 
of  the  Via  Appia,  as  a  refuge  from  the  weather,  would  not  wish  to 
spend  his  whole  life  in  an  inn,  in  order  not  to  yenture  on  the  road 
again.    Epist.  i.  11, 11 : 

Sed  neqae  qui  Capua  Romam  petit,  imbre  latoqae 
Conspersus,  volet  in  caupona  virere. 

And  Propert.  iv.  8, 19,  when  Cynthia,  travelling  with  a  favoured 
lover,  in  an  elegant  equipage  to  Lanuvium,  puts  up  in  a  tabema : 

iAppia,  die  qoteso,  quantum  te  teste  triomphiim 

Egerit  effuses  per  tua  saza  rotis. 
Turpis  in  arcana  sonuit  quum  riza  taberna; 

Si  sine  me,  famae  non  sine  labe  mess. 

Again,  Cicero,  pro  Cluent,  69 :  AtqtM  etianiy  ut  nobis  rentmtiaturf  ho- 
minem  multorum  hospitumf  A.  Binniv/m  quendam,  coponem  de  Via 
Latina  subomatis,  qui  sibi  a  Cluentio  servisqus  ^u$  in  tdbema  ma 
nianua  allatas  esse  dicat.  [Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  110.]  The  instance  of 
Antony  need  not  be  advanced.  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  31 :  Cum  hora  diet  de- 
cimajere  ad  Saxa  Rubra  venisset,  deliiuit  in  quadam  eauponula  ;  nor 
that  of  Petronius,  the  scene  of  whose  narration  is  chiefly  laid  in 
inns.  See  cap.  xv.  19,  80.  One  passage  shall  suffice,  (124) :  tan- 
dem Crotona  intravimus,  ubi  quidem  parvo  deversorio  rsfecti  postero 
die  amplioris  /ortunce  domum  qucerentes  incidimus  in  turbam,  etc. 
Comp.  Hor.  Epist.  i.  17,  8 :  Si  tepvUvis  strtpitusque  rotarum,  si  Icedet 
caupona. 

Such  inns,  then,  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  but 
also  standing  isolated  along  the  roads,  as  on  the  Via  Appia,  not  far 
from  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Tres  tabemce,  mentioned  Upa$.  r. 
*Ano<TT.  xxviii.  15:  KmlBtv  ol  adcX^ol  cucotnrearrfs  ra  frcpl  i}/i»y 
t^fjXBov  CIS  dnavnio'iv  fjfilv  Sixpis  ^Kmrlav  <f>6pov  icaX  Tpuiv  ra^tpvwv. 
Other  houses  were  naturally  built  about  them,  and  thus  arose  a 
hamlet,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  inn.  [Schwarz  dt  foro 
Appii  et  tribva  tahemis.'\ 

These  taverns  were  probably  attached  to  the  various  villas  along 

the  road,  for  the  profit  of  the  owners,  as  they  thus  disposed  of  the 

wine  produced  on  their  estate.    Hence  Vitruv.  vi.  8 :    Qui  autem 

Jhtetihus  rtuticis  serviunt,  in  eorum  vestibtUis  stctbukh  tabemas  sunt 
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fausimda.  Van*.  R,  R.  i.  2.  23 :  Si  ager  secundum  viam  et  apportrnm 
viatoribu^  locus,  oRdificandoe  tabemcB  diversoricB.  Saet.  CUsud.  38: 
(Senatorem  relegayit)  quod  in  cedilUate  inquilinos  prcediarutn  suonm 
contra  vetitum  cocta  vendentes  muUassety  vUlicumque  intervemmlm 
Jlagdlasset,  The  popmoe  were  restricted  to  the  sale  of  drink  onlj, 
under  Tiberius  (Suet.  34) ;  the  interdiction,  howeyer,  did  not  cob- 
tinue  long  in  force,  bat  was  remoTed  under  Claudius  (Dio  Csm.  Il 
6):  roTiyed  again  under  Nero  (Suet.  Net,  16),  Interdidunif  ne^fidi 
in  popinis  cocti  prceter  leguminoj  aut  olera  venirety  cum  ant^a  nmlbm 
non  obsonii  genus  proponeretur ;  (Dio  Cass.  Ixii.  14,  says,  irXi^y  Xa^o- 
vmv  Koi  tfrvovs) ;  and  again  by  Vespasian  (Dio  Cass.  Ixri.  10).  To 
this  is  also  to  be  referred,  Mart.  iii.  58 : 

Non  segnig  albo  pallet  otio  copo. 

The  name  of  such  inns  is  caupona,  taberua,  tahema  divenoria. 
Plaut.  Mencechm.  ii.  3, 81,  where  Mensechmeus,  who  has  just  arrtred 
from  the  ship,  on  making  use  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  him, 
from  his  being  confounded  with  his  brother,  says  to  Messenlo,  as  he 
goes  to  breakfast  with  the  Hctaera  Erothim ; 

Abduc  istos  in  tabemam  actntom  diTersoriam : 
also  similarly,  diversoritim,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  devcrsorium. 
Sec  Drakenb.  ad  Liv.  xliv.  43.  Val.  Max.  i.  7,  ext.  10,  in  the  story 
above  quoted  from  Cicero,  names  it  tabema  meritorioj  and  in  Mar- 
tial, yi.  94,  the  same  is  expressed  by  stabulum.  And  often  thus  in 
the  Dig.  and  in  Appul. 

Similar  houses  of  entertainment  doubtless  existed  in  Rome^  but 

wore  only  used  by  persons  of  the  lower  orders,  who  chanced  to  be 

there ;  for  strangers  of  importance  readily  found  an  hospttium  in  a 

priyate  house.    [Thus  the  ambassadors  of  the  Rhodians  complained 

that  they  were  forced  to  lodge  at  Rome,  sordido  diversorio,  via 

mcrcede  recepti,   Liy.  xly.  22.]    For  the  population  of  the  city  itself, 

there  were  numerous  places  where  refreshments  were  sold.    The 

general  name  for  these  establishments  was  tabema  and  caupona; 

the  first  denotes  generally  every  booth,  not  only  for  the  sale  of 

wares,  but  those  of  the  tonsorts,  the  medici  and  argentarn  alsa 

Caupona,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  used  for  such  places  where  wine 

particularly,  and  other  necessaries  were  sold ;  it  still  remtuns  to  be 

proved  thiCt  caupo  denotes  every  sort  of  retailer.    Whenever  the 

caupo  is  mentioned,  he  is  the  seller  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  especi* 

ally  wine;  hence  the  joke  of  Martial,  about  the  rain  in  the  vintage^ 

i.  67; 

Continois  vezata  madet  Tiodemia  nimbto. 

Non  potea,  at  capias,  rendere,  caupo,  m«ram: 
and  hence  the  modest  poet  wishes  to  have  for  life,  besides  the 
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laniiiSf  a  eaupo^  in  order  to  be  insured  a  supply  of  meat  and  drink* 
ii.  48.  The  popinaSf  cookshops,  were  a  particular  class,  in  which 
cooked  meat  chiefly,  but  drinks  also,  wore  sold ;  whilst  the  eaupo 
mostly  sold  his  refreshments  to  be  tskken  out  of  the  shop,  the  popa^ 
(the  occupier  of  the  popinaX  sold  his  viands  for  consumption  in  the 
tttbemOf  and  drew  wine  which  was  drunk  on  the  premises.  Cic. 
Mil.  24 :  Quin  etiam  avdiendus  iit  papa  Licinku  nesdo  quis  de  Circa 
maxima  :  servas  MUanis  cipud  ae  ebrias  /actas  siifi  eanfe$$a$  esse,  etc ; 
then,  sed  mirabar  tam^n  credi  popes.  [Hor.  Ep.  L  14,  21,  uneta 
papina,']  Originally,  only  persons  of  the  lowest  class  and  slaves 
were  to  be  found  taking  their  seats  on  the  chairs  of  the  tabema, 
and  to  do  so  was  considered  unseemly.  [Juv.  viii.  172  mentions 
nautasy  fures  fngitivi.^      The  neat  epigram  of  Martial,  (v.  10), 

alludes  to  this: 

Inftuum  sibi  nnper  a  patrono 
Plenum,  Mavime,  centies  Syriscua 
Tn  sellariolia  vagus  popinis 
Circa  balnea  quatuor  peregit. 

Even  if  we  were  disposed  to  assign  to  the  passage  another  meaning, 

and  compare  the  seUariolos  popinas  with  the  lecttcariolOf  (xii.  58), 

the  following  verses  clear  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  meaning : 

O  quanta  est  gula,  centies  comesset 
Quanto  major  adhuc,  nee  accubarel 

In  later  times,  such  eating-houses  were  the  lounge  of  idle  and 
disorderly-living  persons  of  the  better  classes ;  [as  Gabinius  in  Cic. 
tn  Pis.  6 ;  and  Thrasyllus  in  Appul.  Met.  viii.  init.  See  Juv.  viii. 
158;  Suet.  Oramm.  16.  Vit.  13;]  and  it  is  clear  that  good  enter- 
tainment was  to  be  met  with  in  them,  from  Syriscus  having 
squandered  away  in  a  short  time  centies  sesterces;  for  which  no 
doubt  pleasures  of  all  sorts  were  to  be  had. 

Oaneum^  or  ganea,  is  so  far  different,  that  every  popina  may 
certainly  be  called  a  ganeum,  though  not  vice  versa.  The  ganeum 
means  generally  only  a  place  for  secret  debauchery,  whence  Livy 
twice  (xxvi.  2,  and  Epit.  1.  c.)  joins  it  with  lustrum.  [Cic.  Sext.  9. 
gands  adulteriisqus  can/ectus.   Suet  Col.  11.] 

What  Plautus  (Cure.  ii.  13, 10 ;  Rud.  ii.  6,  46 ;  Trin.  iv.  3,  6 ;) 
calls  thermopoliumy  is  nothing  more  than  the  popina,  as  we  see  from 
the  imperial  interdicts  which  are  cited. 

Salmasius  ad  Spart.  Hadr.  22,  says  that  tabemce  in  Rome  were 
never  opened  before  the  ninth  hour.  Although  we  have  not  the 
authority  of  any  old  author,  to  quote  in  opposition  to  this  assertion, 
it  appears  scarcely  credible  in  itself,  as  doubtless  many  took  their 
prandwm  there,  and  several  passages  occur  which  cannot  at  all 
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be  reconciled  with  it.  In  the  case  of  the  baths  and  lupanariOf  (lee 
the  Excursus  Sc.  VI.  and  Exc.  1.  Sc.  VII.),  it  is  very  natural  that  a 
fixed  hour  was  appointed,  before  which  they  could  not  be  opened; 
but  as  regards  the  eating-houses,  no  proof  has  been  adduced*  nor 
does  such  a  restriction  appear  admissible.  Passages  in  oppodtioD 
to  it  are  Plant.  Most.  iv.  2,  52 : 

Vide  sis,  ne  forte  ad  merendam  qaopiam  deTorteris, 

Atqae  ibi  ineliuscule,  quam  satis  fuerit  biberis. 

MencBchm.  y,  1,3: 

Immersit  aliquo  sese  credo  in  ganeum : 
but  it  is  about  mid-day,  and  Monoechmeus  is  himself  just  coming 
from  prandium.    Pseud,  ii.  2, 63,  Harpax  says : 

Ego  derortor  extra  portam  hue  in  tabemam  tertiam. 
and  y.  69,  tibi  prandero  daho  operam  somno.    The  most  decisiTe 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  Plant,  Pcen,  Prol.  40 : 

£t  hoc  quoque  etiam,  quod  peene  oblitus  fni, 

Dum  Indi  fiunt,  in  popinam  pedisequi 

Irruptionem  facite :  nunc  dum  occasio  est 

Nunc  dum  scribilitae  aestuant,  occurrite. 

and  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  attach  much  weight  to  this  passage,  as 
being  a  joke,  let  us  add  thereto  an  actual  fact.  Cio.  Pis.  6 :  Mend' 
nistine,  ccenuniy  cum  ad  te  quintu  fere  hora  cum  C.  Pisone  venissemj 
nescio  quo  e  gurgustio  te  prodire,  involute  capite,  soleatumf  ei  cum 
isto  ore  fostxdo  teterrimam  nobis  popinam  inhalasses,  excuscUione  te  titi 
valetudiniSf  quod  dicereSf  vinolentis  te  quibusdam  m^dicaminibus  soUrt 
curari  f 

The  whole  class  of  innkeepers  was  despised  in  Rome,  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  perceive  why.  When  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1,  29,  calls  them 
perfidi  and  maligni,  (5,  4),  [Mart.  iii.  57,  callidos']  it  is  'because 
people  of  this  kind  were  infamous  in  Greece  and  Rome,  for 
cheating,  adulteration  of  wares,  and  fraud  of  erery  description; 
so  that  in  Greek,  /toin/Xcvciv  means  also  to  adulterate.'  Heind.  ad 
I.  i.  29.  The  popina  also  exhibited  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
union  of  all  kinds  of  debauchery.  [The  interdicted  game  of  hazard 
was  most  likely  played  in  the  popinee.    Mart.  y.  84. 

Arcana  modo  raptus  e  popina 

^dilem  rogat  ndns  aleator. 

So  that  the  surveillance  of  the  sediles  was  very  necessary.  Suet. 
Tib.  34.  Claud.  38.]  There  were  perhaps  among  the  rest  exceed- 
ingly dirty  holes,  as  may  fairly  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  company.  Comp.  Stockmann>  De  popinis  Bom.  L.  1805. 
[Wunderllch,  De  Vett,  popinis  f  Scheid^  De  eauponum  origineJ] 
Respectable  people  therefore  did  not,  at  least  till  a  later  period. 
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enter  Bucb  houiee  of  booths;  but  the;  were  not  without  plaoes  of 
■oci&l  entertaiiuneiit,  for  not  unfrequentl;  many  saBembled  in  the 
mtdieiiKB,  io7t»trir>a,  and  luch  like  places  for  their  recreation.  Bee 
Sahnas.  ad  Plata.  Epid.  ii.  2,  14 ;  and  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  7, 
3.  At  a  later  period  it  was  cuBtomar;  to  congregate  in  the  tabenuf 
lUrrarite,  and  in  the  pymnono,  to  converse  on  all  manner  of  aobjecti. 
Gell.  liii.  30:  Laudabat  vmditabatque  m  ntiper  quitpiatn  in  tibntria 
tedetu.  But  the  public  baths  were  the  chief  place*  of  asBcnibling. 
[In  the  How^alled  lupanar,  at  Pompeii,  there  is  a  fresco,  represent- 
ing sereral  persons  sitting  and  drinking  in  a  taTem.  The  utentiU 
of  such  an  establishment  arc  enumerated.  Paull.  Dig.  izxiii.  7, 13, 
do/ta,  va»a,  ancoTtet,  calicei,  trulUe,  urtuE,  congiaria,  etc.  The  wood- 
cut below  is  from  a  shield  carred  in  stone,  in  a  tBTem  at  Pompeii.] 


EXCURSUS.     SCENE  V. 


THE  GARDENS. 

THE  description  given  in  the  Fifth  Scene  of  the  gardens  beloDg- 
ing  to  the  yilla,  may  appear  but  little  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  antiquity,  and  many  may  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  some  garden  in  the  old  French  mode  of  the  serenteenth  or 
eighteenth  century  had  serred  as  a  model.  But  the  old  proyerls 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  holds  good  in  tliis  case. 
Gardens  laid  out  in  this  style,  in  which  vegetation  was  forced  into 
stiff  geometrical  figures,  and  the  knife  and  shears  of  the  gardener 
annihilated  every  vestige  of  nature's  free  dominion,  were  in  fashion 
at  Rome,  and  not  reserved  for  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  [This 
is  further  evident  from  the  frescos  at  Pompeii,  representing  gar- 
dens.] Indeed  the  ancients  were  more  deserving  of  excuse  for 
such  absurdities,  for  the  means  afforded  by  nature  in  those  days 
were  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  abundant  resources  of  our 
time.  Foreign  countries  had  not  as  yet  unfolded  their  rich  treasures 
of  luxuriant  and  splendid  vegetation,  nor  their  thousand  shrubs  and 
flowers ;  and  restricted  to  a  barren  Jlora^  but  little  improved  by 
culture,  the  Romans  sought  to  create,  by  artificial  means,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  free  forms  of  Nature ;  and  their  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  the  laurel,  the  cypress,  the  taxus,  the  buxus,  the  myrtle,  and 
the  rosemary,  [which  in  Italy  reaches  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
ells,]  being  in  some  measure  naturally  stiff  in  form,  were  quite 
adapted  for  their  purposes.  Were  we  to  take  from  our  parks  the 
ornament  of  the  seringas,  bignonias,  spirsea,  the  cytisus,  the  ribes, 
and  pirus — were  we  to  banish  from  our  flower>beds  the  magnificent 
tulips  and  hyacinths,  the  numerous  varieties  of  roses  and  dahlias, 
the  rich  fimd  of  perennials  and  annuals,  we  should  soon  begin  to 
think  how  we  could,  by  means  of  artificial  designs,  distinguish  the 
garden  from  the  woods  and  fields.  [Wustemann  more  correctly 
thinks  that  this  odd  taste  was  an  imitation  of  Oriental  gardening; 
for  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  these  unnatural  forms.] 

It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether  there  were  at  that  period 
entire  gardens  laid  out  in  this  formal  fashion.  On  the  contrary,  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  descriptions  extant,  that  a  mixture  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  that  artificially  trained  hedges  and  alleys  alternated 
with  thickets  and  clear  green  spaces,  and  in  most  cases  vines,  firuit, 
and  even  vegetables,  were  not  excluded. 
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It  is  strange  that  the  Romans  had  no  fixed  name  for  the 
gardener,  hortulanug  being  a  term  of  Uter  date.  He  is  designated 
either  by  the  more  general  term  villic^Uy  [who,  as  such,  took  care  of 
the  gardens  situated  at  villas.  So  in  Sen.  Ep,  12,  the  yilllcus  has 
to  attend  to  the  plcUani,]  etdtor  hortorum,  or  in  respect  of  indi- 
yidual  portions  of  the  garden,  vinitor,  olitor,  larbarator].  But  the 
proper  fancy-gardener  was  called  topiarius ;  and  it  is  best  to  connect 
with  this  name  whatever  is  to  be  said  concerning  the  period  and 
nature  of  such  gardens. 

Topiarii  are  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  indeed  as  in  general  use, 
though  this  would  not  justify  us  in  transferring  their  art  to  the 
vagaries  of  a  later  period.  [Also  in  inscriptions ;  Orell.  2966.  See 
Salmas.  ad  Spart,  Hadr.  10.]  He  names  them  among  the  more 
respected  slaves,  ParacL  v.  2 :  Ut  in  magna  stuUorum  Jamilia  sunt 
eUii  laiUiores,  ut  sibi  videntur,  sed  tamen  servi,  atrienses,  topiarii,  and 
expresses  himself  satisfied  with  his  own  topiarius,  ad  Quint,  fr.  iii. 
1,  2:  topiarium  laudavi:  ita  omnia  convestit  hederoy  qua  basim  villoe, 
qua  intercolumnia  amhulationis,  ut  denique  illi  palliati  topiariam 
facere  videantur  et  hedtram  vendere.  This  covering  of  the  waUs,  the 
trees,  and  the  terraces  with  ivy,  evergreen,  and  acanthus,  was 
entirely  the  business  of  the  topiarius;  hence  Pliny  (xxi.  11,  39) 
saySy  Vinca  pervinca  semper  viret,  in  modum  lineas  foliis  geniculatim 
circumdata,  topiaria  herba ;  and  xxii.  22,  34,  Acanthos  est  topiaria  et 
urbofna  lierba.  In  the  same  manner  the  trees  round  the  Hippodrome 
in  the  Tuscan  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny,  were  clad  with  ivy.  Ep, 
T.  6,  32 :  Platanis  circuitur,  illoi  hedera  vestiuntur,  utque  summce  suis^ 
ita  iimas  alienis /rondibus  virent.  Hedera  truncum  et  ramos  pererratt 
vieinasque  platanos  transitu  suo  eopulat.  In  addition  to  this  they 
found  sufficient  occupation  in  the  disposition  and  care  of  numerous 
arbours  and  covered  paths,  constructed  especially  of  vines.  But 
these  simple  ornaments  of  the  garden  were  not  enough ;  trees  and 
shrubs  receired,  by  means  of  tying  up  and  pruning,  artificial  shapes ; 
walls,  figures  of  beasts,  ships,  letters,  and  so  forth,  were  made  out 
of  them.  The  elder  Pliny  testifies  how  far  people  used  to  go  hi 
these  absurdities.  Speaking  of  the  cypress,  he  says  (xvi.  33,  60) : 
Metof  demum  aspectu  non  repudioUOy  distinguendis  tantum  pinorum 
ordinibusy  nunc  vero  Umsilis  facta  in  densitato  parietum  co^citaque 
gracilitate  perpetuo  tenera,  Trahitur  etiam  in  picturas  operis  topiarii^ 
venatus  elassesve  et  imagines  rerum  tenui  folio  brevique  et  virenti 
semper  vestiens.  The  bwtuSf  which  played  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuscan  villa,  was  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
[So  also  laurel  and  myrtle;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  39.]  The  description 
of  it  given  by  Pliny,  {Ep.  v.  6),  is  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge 
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about  the  ancient  art  of  gardening.  Among  other  things  he  nyi 
(sect.  16) :  Ante  poriicum  aystus  concisis  in  plurinuu  sp6cie8f  ditim' 
tusque  huxo ;  detnisms  inde  prontuque  pulvinus,  cut  hestiarum  ^figm 
invicem  advenas  buxus  inscripsit.  Acanthtis  in  piano  moUit  H  poM 
dixerim  liquidus.  Ambit  hunc  ambulatio  pressis  varieqtte  tonsis  viri- 
dibus  incliLsa:  ab  his  gestcUio  in  modiim  circi,  quaa  btuewn  mitAi- 
/brmem  humUesque  et  retentcu  manu  arbusculas  circumit,  Omma 
maceria  muniuntur,  Hanc  gradata  buanis  opent  et  subtrahiU  [Finak, 
Math.  Till.  10:  Buxeas  arbores  tondentes  in  belluas  fingunt  atU  viridm 
poriicus  in  eirctUum  Jlexis  vitibus  ,/a^tunf.]  The  treacherous  bear 
that  conceals  a  snake  in  his  jaws  decidedly  belongs  to  these  bestici- 
rum  effigies.     Mart.  iii.  19: 

Proxima  centenis  ostenditur  una  colamnis, 

Exomant  fictse  qaa  platanona  fersB. 
Hujus  dam  patalos  alladens  tentat  hiatus 

Pulcher  Hjlas,  teneram  merait  in  ora  manum. 
Vipera  sed  csco  scelerata  latebat  in  ore, 

Yirebatque  anima  deteriore  fera. 

Such  bears  are  to  be  found  amidst  similar  company  in  gardens, 
even  in  the  present  times.  The  description  giren  in  another  part 
of  Pliny  (sect.  35)  corresponds  still  more  with  the  cones,  pyramidfl, 
and  letters  of  modem  gardens.  AUbi  pratulum,  alibi  ipsa  buxui 
intervenit  informas  mille  descripta,  literas  interdum,  quce  modo  nomm 
domini  dieunt,  modo  artijicis,  Altemis  metulce  nirguntf  altemis 
inserta  mnt  poma,  et  in  opere  urbanissimo  nibita  velut  illcUi  rwris 
imitatio.  Medium  spatium  brevioribus  utrimque  platanis  adomatur. 
Post  has  acanthus  hine  inde  lubriciu  etfiexuosus;  ddnde  plures /igurcs 
pluraque  nomina,  [Plane-trees  and  cypresses  were  also  cut  un- 
naturally short.  Plin.  H,  N.  zii.  6 :  Chamoeplatani  vocantur  eoacta 
bremtatiSf  quoniam  arborum  etiam  abortus  invenimus.  Hoe  quoqve 
ergo  in  genere  pumiUorum  infeUcitas  dicta  erit.  Fit  autem  et  serendi 
genere  et  recidendi.  Primus  C.  Matius  ex  equestri  ordine  Augutfd 
amicus^  invenit  nemora  tonsilia.  xri.  60.  W&stemann,  Kunstgdri- 
nerd  der  Roemer.] 

The  Tacant  spaces  set  with  flowers  and  borders  were  possibly  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  whole  garden,  and  subdivided  into 
yarious  forms  by  enclosures  of  box,  as  in  the  French  gardens  of  the 
present  day.  At  least  we  may  gather  as  much  from  what  the  same 
Pliny  says  about  the  teystus  before  the  portieus  of  his  Tilla  (sect. 
16) :  Ante  porticum  wystus  eoncisus  in  plurimas  specieSf  di9tinetu$qu$ 
buxo :  for  Uiese  pturimoe  speciss  cannot  well  pass  for  anything  else 
than  the  small  beds  (areolcB)  of  dirers  forms.  Frequently  too,  such 
borders  may  hare  been  eleimted  terrace-fashion,  {pulmni  iurgentssf 
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Plin.  zxii.  2%  34 ;  Gierig,  ad  PUn.  Ep,)^  In  which  cue,  the  margiii 
rising  in  the  form  of  an  aroh  {torus,  Plin.),  was  oorered  with  erer- 
green  or  bears-foot. 

The  geticaio  and  hippodromui  were  essential  parts  of  snch 
gardens.  The  former  was  a  broad  regular  pathway,  perhaps  to  be 
compared  with  an  alley,  although  not  always  in  a  straight  lin^  in 
which  they  used  to  bo  carried  about  in  the  lecticay  when  they  did 
not  wish  for  any  yiolent  exercise.  It  is  true  that  Celsus  (iL  15)  says. 
Camera  geitaiionis  plura  tuvU :  leniaaima  est  navt,  vei  in  portu,  vd  mi 
/luminef  vel  in  leetica  out  seamno;  (icrior  vehiculos  from  which  we 
might  suppose  that  the  gestatio  was  also  designed  for  being  driren 
in.  But  where  there  was  a  regular  hippodrome  such  a  use  of  it 
would  seem  to  be  superfluous,  and  Celsus  uses  the  word  in  its  most 
extended  meaning. 

Gierig  (od  Plm,  sect.  32)  has  rightly  explained  the  hippodrome, 
and  defended  the  word  against  the  other  reading  hjfpodromui.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  Pliny  means  a  corered  pathway.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  course  similar  to  a  circus,  with  sereral  ways,  separated  by 
box-trees.  Not  only  does  the  passage  adduced  by  Gierig  from 
Biartial  (xii.  60)  prore  that  there  were  such  hippodromes  in  gardens, 

PulTerenmque  ftigax  hippodromoD  Qngola  ovpit 
Et  perenntiB  aqnn  fluctm  ublque  toiiftt; 

but  also  Epigr.  57,  20,  where  the  poet,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 

Sparsus,  why  he  so  often  visited  his  badly  situated  Nomentan  villa, 

says,  he  can  certainly  very  easily  do  witiiout  the  country,  when  in 

Rome  itself  he  has  as  good  as  a  villa: 

Cui  plana  iiimmos  despicU  domns  montea, 
Et  nu  in  Uifoe  oat  vinitorqne  Romanns; 
Neo  in  Falemo  oolle  mi^r  anotninnin, 
Intraque  limen  latos  enedo  cnniis. 

These  parts  of  the  garden  were  possibly  less  artificial,  and  here  it  Is 
that  we  must  look  for  the  so  often  mentioned  woods  of  laurel  and 
plane-trees  (platanoneif  daphnones),  and  myrtle  thidcets  (m^frUta). 
Biart.  iii.  58,  x.  79,  xii.  50.  It  was  then  the  business  of  the  tcpia-^ 
vku  to  maintain  all  these  various  parts  of  the  garden  in  proper 
order.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  tmidari^  whose  name  often 
occurs  In  inscriptions,  differed  from  them.  We  may  perhaps  under- 
stand the  latter  word  of  those  who  took  care  of  the  mridana  In  the 
houses,  the  eavcodtum  and  perist^Umn,  as  well  as  the  gardens  on  the 
roof;  but  there  Is  no  sufficient  ground  for  making  such  a  dlstino- 
Hon.  On  the  contrary,  Ulpian  (Dig.  xxxiiL  7,8)  says:  doUa,  etiamsi 
dtfomk  wm  wU^  a  eupa  ^ruAusdom  tn  regionffmi  i»eosck$ni  fnflni. 
wmUo:  9iirilU€nlii(n'e8ti€tiamatnenie$9§eopar%i:  ri  sHom  viridariOf 
[OAL.]  16 
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topiarii,  [Ulpian  says  nothing  against  making  a  distinction  between 
topiarius  and  viridarius.  In  the  above  passage  he  speaks  only  of  a 
yilla,  where  a  topiarius  had  charge  of  all  the  gardens,  consequently 
of  the  small  viridaria  also;  whilst  the  yiridarius,  who  probably 
ranked  lower,  was  especially  designed  for  the  small  house-gardens 
in  the  city.] 

Besides  him,  howerer,  we  must  suppose  the  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular aqitarins  [vbp€iyciyy6s],  under  which  term  is  neither  to  be 
understood  one  of  the  collegium  fontanorum^  nor  a  water-carrier, 
nor  a  minister  aqtwe  at  tabic,  but  a  slave  who  constructed  and  kept 
in  order  all  the  aqueducts,  as  well  as  very  ingenious  fountains  (of 
course  also  in  the  city  residence).  Such  a  one  appears  to  be  meant 
in  Paull.  iii.  7  :  Domo  cwn  omni  jure  »uo,  sicut  instmcta  est,  legato, 
urhana  familia  item  artifices  et  vestiarii  et  dicetarii  et  aquarii  eidem 
domui  servientes  legato  cedunt. 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  the  flowers  known  to  the 
Romans;  for  though  the  Flora  of  those  days  was  but  poor  in 
comparison  with  ours,  still  Beckmann  is  wrong  in  supposing  (Beitr, 
z,  Oesch.  d.  Erfind.  iii.  296)  that  the  Romans  contented  themselves 
solely  with  the  wild  plants,  and  laid  out  neither  flower-gardens,  nor 
cultivated  any  exotics.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  set  down  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  important  names  of  flowers  given  by  Virgil,  Pliny 
[zxi.  38],  Columella,  and  others,  and  to  enter  into  a  more  accurate 
investigation  would  require  a  special  work ;  for  after  all  that  Voss, 
Schneider,  BiUerbeck  (Flora  Classica),  Sprengel  (Historia  rei  Her- 
barice)j  and  others,  have  said  on  the  subject,  we  still  are  in  want  of 
a  detailed  critical  elaboration  of  the  classical  Flora. 

We  may  take  for  granted  in  general  that  the  viol^ria  and  rosaria 
were  the  main  ornaments  of  the  gardens.  Next  came  the  bulbous 
plants,  the  crocus,  narcissus,  lilies,  of  more  than  one  sort,  gladiolus, 
irides,  also  hyacinths,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  (h^adnthus  orientalise 
probably  meant  by  Col.  x.  100, 149,  is  understood  by  Schneider  to 
mean  iris),  poppies,  amaranthi,  and  so  on.  The  rose  was  much 
grown,  as  it  was  the  flower  chiefly  used  for  garlands ;  and  the  pro- 
verb siuh  rosa  bears  testimony  to  the  feet.  It  also  serves  to  maik 
the  regular  comissatio.  Mart.  x.  19, 19.  Cum/urit  Lyceus,  cum  reg- 
fuU  rosOy  eum  madent  capilli  ;  and  iii.  68, 6,  deposUo  post  vina  rosasque 
pudore.  Myrtle  and  roses  were  a  common  intermixture.  See  Mits- 
cherlich  ad  Hor.  Od,  i.  88.  The  heavy  eenti/olia  was  less  adapted 
for  garlands.  Pliny,xxi.4.  The  Milesian,  (Pliny,  arden^iMtmo  co/ore 
non  excedens  duodena  folia,)  is,  accordk^  to  Billerbeck  (Flora 
Clasiica,  p.  133),  the  damask  rose,  under  which  name  is  probably 
not  to  be  understood  that  bo  called  by  our  gardeners,  but  a  variety 
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of  the  rosa  lutea^  with  a  bright  red  flower;  but  as  this  has  not 
duodena  folia^  we  must  rather  suppose  a  holoserica  to  be  meant. 
Perhaps  after  all,  amid  the  endless  present  rarietics,  the  true  Mile- 
sian  rose  is  no  longer  distinguishable.  More  will  be  said  on  the 
eoroncB  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Chaplets  and  Games. 

Green-houses,  for  the  protection  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
exotics  against  cold,  and  for  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits  at 
other  seasons  than  nature  assigned  to  them,  do  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  before  the  first  century.  Martial  alludes  to  them  fre- 
quently, as  viii.  14 : 

Pallida  ne  Cilicum  timeant  pomaria  brumam, 

Mordeat  et  tenerum  fortior  aura  nemus, 
Hjrbemis  objecta  Notis  specularia  puros 

Admittaut  sol^  et  sine  fsece  diem. 

and  yiii.  68 : 

Invida  purpureos  urat  ne  bruma  racemos, 

Et  gelidam  Bacchi  mnnera  frigus  edat, 
Condita  perspicna  rint  Hndemia  gemma, 

Et  tegitur  felix,  nee  tamen  nra  latet  — 
Quid  non  ingenio  volait  natora  licere? 

Aactumnun  sterilis  ferre  jubetur  hiems. 

This  was  a  regular  hot-house,  where  winter-grapes  were  grown. 
Columella  (xi.  3,  62)  teaches  how  to  hare  early  melons,  and  Pliny 
(xix.  5,  23)  relates  of  the  portable  gherkin  and  melon-beds  of 
Tiberius :  Nitllo  quippe  non  die  contiffit  ei  pensiUs  eorum  hortoa  pro^ 
moventibus  in  solem  rotia  olitoribuSf  rurausque  hihemis  diebus  intra 
apectUarium  mwiimenta  revocdntibtis,  [Salmas.  cuH  Script,  Hist,  Aug.  i. 
p.  419.]  Wo  see  from  Martial  (iv.  21,  6)  that  flowers  also  were 
forced  in  green-houses: 

Condita  do  puro  nomerantur  lilia  vitro 
Sic  prohibet  tenuis  gemma  latere  rosas. 

When  therefore  Boettiger  says  (Sab,  i.  263),  *  Among  the  fruits 
which  Martial  in  his  Apopkoreta  has  ennobled  with  his  distichs, 
there  were  no  doubt  seyeral  made  only  of  wax,  and  the  garlands  of 
roses,  in  the  middle  of  December,  which  he  calls  (xiii.  127) /estivas 
coronas  brumce,  were  probably  made  of  coloured  wax;'  this  is  a 
perfectly  untenable  conjecture,  and  an  incorrect  account,  for  the 
reading  is  not  /estivas  rosas,  which  would  not  suit  the  metre,  but 
the  epigram  runs  thus: 

Dat  festinatas,  Ceesar,  tibi  bruma  coronas; 
Quondam  Toris  erat,  nunc  tua  facta  rosa  est. 

But  in  festinatas  lies  the  most  conrincmg  proof  that  thejr  were 
forced  roses.     Compare  yi.  80 : 

16—2 
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Ut  noTE  dona  tibi,  Castf,  Nilotica  tenw 

Misent  hibemas  ambitiofa  rosas : 
Narita  deridt  Pbarios  Memphiticiii  hortoi, 

Urbis  ut  intrarit  limina  prima  tiue. 
Tantos  rerii  honos,  et  odons  gratia  Flone, 

Tantaque  Psatani  gloria  mrit  erat. 

[It  appears  also  from  this  epigram,  that,  as  the  supply  of  natiTe 
roses  did  not  equal  the  ezcessiye  demand  for  them  at  Rome,  roses 
were  imported  from  Egypt ;  and  this  in  winter.  Of  course  means 
were  used  for  keeping  them  as  fresh  as  possible  on  the  roacL] 
Comp.  iv.  28.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  erery  case 
where  roscB  hibemoB  are  mentioned,  we  must  understand  roses  arti- 
ficially forced  in  hot-houses.  The  roses  of  Pcestum  bloomed  for  a 
second  time  in  the  autumn,  hiferi  raaria  PcBsfi,  Virg.  Oearg,  it.  119; 
Mart.  xii.  31 ;  and  when  in  mild  winters  the  ro$a  pcUUda  is  seen  to 
bloom  in  Germany  in  the  open  air  at  Christmas,  and  eren  In 
January,  why  should  not  the  same  thing  hare  been  possible  in  a 
milder  climate.  Roses  and  garlands  of  wax  are  not  in  any  case  to 
be  thought  of.  [That  they  had  artificial  flowers,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
See  the  Excursus  on  the  Chaplets  and  Gktmes. 

Fruit-trees  were,  partly,  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  lai;ge  gar- 
dens, among  other  sorts  of  trees  (PHn.  Ep.r.  6, 35),  although  BedDsr 
interprets  this  passage  differently ;  partly  in  the  fields,  or  in  orchards 
{pomaria\  where  they  stood  in  a  quincunx.  CoL  de  Arh,  19.  Theur 
oultiyation  was  rery  common;  hence  Varro  says,  R.  R,i.2t  mm 
arborilnu  eomiia  Italia  tst^  ut  iota  pomainium  videaiwr.  See  alto  Oato^ 
Yarro,  Columella,  and  others  jMuttm.  But  it  afterwards  degenerated 
into  luxury.  Plin.  H,  N.  xix.  19 :  Fertndwn  ions/Uerii  exqfUtUa  ncuo 
poma,  alia  tapore,  alia  magniiudine,  alia  montiro  pauperilmi  inter* 
dicta,  xL  1,  The  chief  kinds  of  fruits  among  the  Romans  are  as 
follows.] 

Honey-apples,  ma2tm«2a,  a  9aport  mdleo,  Plin.  xr.  10, 14, 15. 
These  were  one  of  the  earliest  species  of  apples;  but  did  not  last 
long ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Amerma  kept  longest.  Plin.  Id, 
On  the  melimela,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  Mifftfft^,  see  Schnei- 
der ad  VarrOf  i.  59.  [Besides  these,  there  were  die  or6ioiilate,  ooIomm» 
jS<MtMina,  Matiama^  Amarina,  Colum.  xii.  45 ;  r.  10;  Kaerob.  iL  15.] 
Among  the  sorts  of  pears  (of  which  Pliny  enumerates  thirty),  the 
most  ralued  were  the  Crustumian.  Plin.  xt.  16 ;  Voss  ad  Vhrg,  Otorg. 
ii.  88,  the  Falemian,  and  the  Syrian.  Mart  t.  78, 18.  Comp.  Colum. 
T.  10, 17.  The  vd&mOf  fist-pear,  was  chiefly  celebrated  on  account 
of  its  siie.  Yvrg.  grami.  Col.  ib.  Cat  7,  8;  perhaps  the  same  thai 
Pliny  calls  UbraU».  Macrob.  ii.  15. 
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There  were  numerous  varieties  of  plums,  ingent  turba  prunorum^ 
says  Pliny,  xt.  12.  Among  these  were  the  ArmemaeOy  eereola  or 
eerimOf  Danuucena,  [Col.  z.  404.]  The  latter  were  imported  dry 
from  that  country.  Blart.  xiii.  29.  [The  drying  of  fruits  was  also 
rery  common  in  Italy.  Pall.  iii.  25,  xii.  7 ;  Col.  zii.  14.  They  had 
also  cherries,  quinces,  peaches,  pomegranates  (malum  Pwueum^ 
Colum.  ▼.  10 ;  cie  Arb,  23 ;  Plin.  zy.  1 1) ;  several  sorts  of  figs  (Maorob, 
ii.  16;  Plin.  zv.  19;  Col.  v.  10);  nuts  (Macrob.  ii.  14;  Col.  v.  10; 
Plin.  zv.  24 ;  Cat.  8) ;  chestnuts  (Pallad.  zii.  7 ;  Col.  iv.  33 ;  Plin. 
zv.  26,  zviL  34) ;  almonds,  medlars,  and  mulberries.  (Plin.  zv.)  The 
cultivation  of  wine  and  olives  was  of  great  importance.  The  oil 
(Col.  T.  8)  was  used  for  food  as  well  as  for  burning  and  anointing. 
The  Venafran  and  Tarentine  were  celebrated.  Yarro,  B.  R.  i.  2. 
On  the  different  sorts  of  olive-trees  (oleoB%  see  Plin.  H.  N.  zv.  1,  zvii. 
29 ;  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  16 ;  Col.  v.  8 ;  Cat  6.  The  vine  was  either  grown 
in  vineyards  (vtnaa)  attached  to  poles;  or  to  trees  (such  gardens 
were  ciJled  arbuatum) ;  or  it  grew  against  houses,  or  the  arouies  of 
the  interior.  Plin.  ii.  165.  Vine-arbours  were  called  perguUe.  In 
this  branch,  which  was  considered  by  the  Romans  quite  Uie  climax 
of  horticulture,  they  displayed  much  cleverness ;  upon  which  they 
prided  themselves  not  a  Uttle.  Plin.  ziv.  2.  There  were  more  than 
thirty  sorts  of  grapes,  partly  for  the  table,  partly  for  wine :  the 
AmineOf  NamerUanOf  euganeoj  AUdbrogiea^  ApiotOf  gemeUOf  were 
among  the  best.  Col.  iii.  5. ;  Pallad.  ii.  10;  Cato  6 ;  Macrob.  ii.  16; 
Plin.  ziv.  zvii.  35.     See  more  in  Ezcurs.  4.  Sc.  IX. 

On  the  vegetables,  see  Ezcurs.  1.  Scene  IX.  Comp.  Cic.  de  Sm, 
16.] 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  in  Rome  there  were  also 

window-gardens  (flower-pots  in  the  windows) :  we  cannot  otherwise 

understand  what  Martial  says,  zi.  18 : 

Donattl,  Lnpe,  rof  lub  tube  nobis; 
Bad  ms  oat  mlhi  vomjxim  in  fenestra* 

[Above  all,  Plin.  H,N.  ziz.  19:  Jamin/enettris  iuis pUibi  urhana 
in  imagme  hartorum  quotioUana  octdis  rura  praM>afUf  antequam 
prcefigi  proipectui  omne$  eoggit  mulHtudinia  innumeratce  9<wa  lolro- 
^matio.  Respecting  the  iotariOf  see  above.] 


EXCURSUS  I.     SCENE  VII. 


THE    BATHS. 

THE  bath  was  a  moet  important  event  in  the  every-day  life  of 
the  Romans  of  that  period  which  is  here  principally  described, 
and  one  of  their  most  essential  requirements.  Bodily  health  and 
cleanliness,  although  its  original  object,  had  long  ceased  being  the 
only  one ;  for  the  baths,  decorated  with  prodigal  magnificence,  and 
supplied  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  a  voluptuary 
could  desire,  had  become  places  of  amusement,  whither  people 
rep^red  for  pastime  and  enjoyment.  In  earlier  times,  bathing  was 
much  less  frequent,  as  Seneca  tells  us,  citing  the  authority  of  more 
ancient  authors.  EpUt.  86 :  Nam,  ut  aiwU,  qui  priscos  mores  turhit 
tradiderufU  (perhaps  Varro)  bra^hia  et  crura  guotidie  abluebant,  qwB 
scilicet  sordes  opere  collefferant :  cceterum  toti  nundinie  lavabantur, 
Cftto,  de  lib,  educ,  in  Non,  iii.  5,  v.  ^hippium :  Mihi  puero  modica 
una  fuit  tunica  et  toga,  tine  Joidis  calceamenta,  equtu  sine  ephip* 
pioy  balneum  non  quotidianum,  alveus  rarue.  And  Columella  does 
not  approve  of  the  slaves  bathing  daily  or  frequently,  (i.  6,  20) : 
nam  eas  quoqiu  (balneas)  refert  esse,  in  quibus  foumlia,  sed  tan- 
turn  feriis  lavctur,  neque  enim  corporis  robori  eonvenit  /requens  usus 
earum. 

Hence  the  ancient  baths,  both  public  and  private,  being  in  the 
words  of  Seneca,  in  usum,  non  oblectamentum  r^peria,  were  of  very 
simple  construction.  In  the  villa  of  Scipio  Africanus,  where  Seneca 
found  so  much  cause  for  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  times,  there  was  a  bcHneolum  angtutum,  tenebri" 
cosum  ex  consttetudine  antiqua.  Then  he  says :  non  videbatur  majo- 
ribus  nosiris  oaldum,  nisi  obscurum ;  and  further  on :  Jn  hoc  halti^ 
Scipionis  nUnimce  sunt  rimas  magis  quam /enestrcs,  ut  sine  injuries 
munimenti  Itimen  admitterent.  So  also  he  designates  the  public 
baths  as  obscura  et  gregali  teeiorio  induda.  The  ancients  seem  to 
have  confined  themselves  merely  to  a  cold  and  a  warm  bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  sediles, 
as  Seneca  relates  in  the  letter  mentioned.  Eventually,  sweating 
and  hot-water  baths  were  added.  [Tlie  sediles  superintended  not 
merely  the  temperature,  and  cleanliness  of  the  baths,  but  also  pre- 
served public  decorum ;  particularly  in  referenee  to  the  two  sexes ; 
who  were  not  allowed  to  bathe  together.] 
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We  are  rich  in  means  to  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Roman  baths,  as  we  not  only  possess  the  works 
of  several  ancient  writers  who  have  either  given  plans  for  con* 
structing  baths,  or  descriptions  of  them,  but  also  considerable 
remains,  which  agree  with  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  Of  the  authors,  we  must  mention  first  Vitruvius,  (v. 
10),  and  Palladius,  (i.  40),  who  treat  of  the  plan  of  the  baths*  In 
addition  to  whom,  Lucian,  Clmrias  $  jSoXoyctov) ;  Pliny,  in  both  the 
letters  about  his  villas  (ii.  17);  Statius,  (Balneum  Etrttsei)^  Silv. 
i.  5;  Martial,  (vi.  42);  and  Sidon.  Apoll.,  (Epist,  ii.  2),  have  left 
interesting  accounts ;  and  we  obtain  from  the  epigrams  of  Martial^ 
and  from  Seneca,  (Epist.  51,  66,  and  86),  numerous  notices  on  the 
nature  of  the  baths,  and  life  in  the  same. 

But  the  remains,  at  present  in  existence,  of  ancient  baths  them- 
selves, are  much  more  instructive  than  all  these  written  accounts ; 
among  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and 
Diocletian,  in  Rome.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  proper  connexion  of  the  various  parts  ot 
these  extensive  establishments,  and  to  do  so  would  require  not  only 
a  good  architect,  but  also  a  learned  antiquarian  and  philologist; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  there  is  so  much  diversity  in  the 
plans  that  have  been  given  of  them.  We  shall  here,  however,  refer 
only  to  the  general  customs  and  manners  which  can  be  with  cer< 
tainty  determined,  rejecting  all  hypotheses  about  these  baths,  and 
simply  giving  a  description  of  other  smaller  ones,  which,  being  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  will  afford  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
essential  parts  of  a  Roman  bath,  A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ruins  discovered  in  1784  at  Badenweiler,  though  they 
are  only  just  enough  preserved  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  indi* 
vidual  divisions  from  each  other.  Far  more  important  than  these^ 
are  the  thermce,  discovered  some  years  since  at  Pompeii,  which  were 
in  such  a  condition  when  excavated,  as  to  allow  of  our  assigning 
wiUi  certainty  to  most  of  the  parts  their  particular  destination. 

Of  more  modem  writings  on  this  subject,  besides  several  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  Winckelmann,  the  following  are  particularly 
worthy  of  consideration:  Cameron,  The  Bath  of  the  Momans;  Le 
ierme  dd  Romani  dise^nate  da  A,  Palladio,  con  alcune  os»erv€uioni 
da  O.  B.  Scamozzi ;  Description  dee  Bains  de  Titus,  (a  work,  however, 
which  is  occupied  far  more  with  the  paintings  found  there,  than 
with  the  baths  themselves) ;  Stieglitz,  Arehoeol.  der  Bauh^  ii,  267 ; 
Hirt,  OescK  der  Bank,  iii.  233 ;  Weinbrenner,  EntwGrfe  und  Er^ 
g&nzimgen  antiker  Ghb&ude,  which  contains  the  bath  of  Hipplas, 
after  Luciao,  and  the  ruins  of  Badenweiler.    Besides  whlcbf  we 
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baT6  the  remaziflof  the  editors  of  VhroyiuBy  partienlariy  fikdmeider, 
ii.  876'— 391.  Stratico  is  more  snperftcialy  and  Afarini  has  done 
little  more  than  repeat  the  old  erroneous  opinions.  Conoeming 
the  baths  of  Pompeii,  we  hare  detailed  accounts  from  Gugl.  Bechiy 
hi  the  Mui.  Borb.  ii.  t.  49—52,  and  in  Gell's  Pampmma:  tie 
topography,  edi/U^  and  orfum^erUi  of  P(^  I%e  retuU  of  mpoO' 

vaHom  dnce  1819.    Lend.  1835.    i.  83,  iL  80. 

The  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  were  discorered  complete  not  only 
in  their  essential  parts,  but  also  in  their  ornaments,  inscriptknii 
and  eren  utensils,  are  adapted  aboye  all  others  for  maldpg  us 
generally  acquainted  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  Roman 
baths.  Moreoyer,  we  may  assume  that  other  baths  were  laid  down 
after  the  same  plan,  as  those  at  Stabin,  and  (as  far  as  regards  the 
oaldarwm  at  least)  that  found  in  the  yilla  of  Diomedes,  (see  Voyagi 
pUtor.  d$  NapUi,  Liy.  10  ei  11,  pi.  79),  agree  almost  entirely  with 
that  of  Pompeii ;  and  the  arrangement  of  baths  in  priyate  houses 
and  yUlas  was  no  doubt  similar,  though  they  were  of  coune  not  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  the  great  public  thermoB,  A  description  of  the 
baths  of  Pompeii  would  on  this  account  be  appropriate  here,  and 
we  therefore  extract  the  principal  parts  of  Sir  W.  QelTs  aoeounty 
which  seems  preferable,  because  it  is  not  only  more  general,  but 
also  dwells  on  interesting  peculiarities,  and  thus  presents  a  most 
comprehensiye  yiew  of  the  plan  and  internal  arrangements.  In 
other  respects,  we  cannot  deny  that  Bechi,  with  £Eur  more  extensiye 
antiquarian  research,  often  giyes  more  correct  explanations,  as  we 
shall  haye  occasion  to  obsenre  in  our  parentheticals  remarks. 

The  plates  we  here  giye  represent:  I.  The  bath  we  are  about  to 
describe;  IL  The  baths  of  Stabise,  (according  to  Oell,  i.  131);  and 
m.  The  well-known  and  instmotiye  painting,  representing  the 
section  of  a  Roman  bath,  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 

The  grand  entrance  (such  are  the  words  of  Gell,  i.  88)  seems 
to  haye  been  that  in  the  street  of  Fortune  so  called,  at  present, 
frt>m  the  temple  of  that  goddess.  [Bechi,  on  the  contrary,  eon* 
siders  that  marked  21',  on  the  opposite  sid^  to  haye  been  the 
grand  entrance.  B.]*  All  or  nuuiy  of  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
street,  on  each  side  this  entrance,  seem  to  haye  been  yaulted,  thus 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  arches  thrown  oyer  the  laiger 
chambers  in  the  interior. 

This  entry  or  passage^  marked  2l'  on  the  plan,  opened  into  a 
court,  20^  about  sixty  feet  long^  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  Docie 
portico,  and  on  the  ^rd  by  a  crypt.  Oyer  the  crypt  was  a  second 
story,  where  the  doubtfbl  indications  of  a  chimney  may  be  obseryed. 

*  Tbe  psangw  In  braeketo  markad  B.  are  intertod  by  B«dccr.    DrtauL 


At  the  oppoalto  angla  of  the  court  wu  another  exl^  nuriced . 
21°,  loading  into  an  alle;  which  rant  from  the  Jbmm  to  the  hon*e 
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of  PaoM.  At  thk  exit  wm  the  ItOrina,  SS,  tbe  oiea  of  whtoh  are 
unequiTocall?  Tibbie.  The  spot  marlced  19,  which  Ii  di^^nlar  on 
account  of  a  aort  of  pronaoi  with  leata,  ia  vaulted,  and  was  lighted 
at  idght  b7  a  lamp,  ao  plaoed  that  itt  raja  fell  Into  the  chamber  Iff 
on  one  ilde,  and  enlightened  19  on  the  odier.  Hie  lame  con- 
tiirance  eiiited  in  the  reoeaa  14,  where  a  lamp  gave  light  alio  to 
tbe  portico.  Both  theao  lampa  were  protected  b;  drcalar  oonrex 
16—5 
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glMHi,  tbo  fragmenta  of  which  ««re  fotind  in  the  inner  chamlKii 
at  their  eicaTation. 

As  the  batlis  of  Pompeii  wero  not  of  auffident  conseqnence  to 
bo  furnbhed  with  CTcr;  Bort  of  apartmeDt,  like  those  of  the  capital, 
wo  are  to  look  for  the  vtitibiUum  and  the  extdra,  or  a  place  whi^ 
might  serre  instoad  of  them,  near  the  ontnuice  of  the  thtrmix. 
' In  veitibulo  dd>eret  ute  porticiu  ad  dMmbiUationa  kit  qui  finnl 
in^rtmiri.'  That  portico  ii  imdoabtedly  die  one  in  the  conrti 
and  the  cxedra,  bo  called  from  the  (Sfxu,  or  seats,  where  thow 
who  did  not  chooao  to  walk  in  tho  pwrtico  might  repos^  ig  repre- 
sented b;  the  boDchcB  which  run  along  the  wall.  [These  are  not 
given  b;  Oell,  but  copied  hurc  from  the  Mut.  Borb.,  and  marked 
with  0.  Bechi  coiuiders  them  meant  for  the  nse  of  elaves  who 
accompanied  their  maatcrs  to  tho  bath,  and  calls  the  room  19  an 
leau  or  tjetdra,  B.]  Vitruviua  mcDtiona  that,  while  some  were 
bathing,  others  were  generally  waiting  to  succeed  them. 

In  this  court,  or  Testibulc,  was  found  a  Bword  with  a  leather 
sheath  (?)  and  the  box  for  the  quadraru,  or  money,  which  was  paid 
for  each  visitor.    The  quoilrans  was  tho  fourth  part  of  the  oou. 
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and  the  fourteenth  part  of  a  denarius,  [Fourteenth  Sb  put  by 
mistake  for  fortieth.  It  is  natural,  that  after  the  denarius  was 
computed  equal  to  sixteen  asses,  the  quadrans  also  underwent  a  re- 
duction, and  sixty.four  went  to  a  denarius.  B.]  A  sum  so  moderate, 
that  the  heating  of  the  baths  could  not  have  been  defrayed  without 
a  crowd  of  bathers.  The  poet  remarks  upon  the  trifling  sum  with 
which  a  man  made  himself  as  happy  as  a  king:  JDum  tu  qucKlrante 
lavdtum  rex  ibis,  Hor.  Sat,  iii.  [The  meaning  of  this  Ironical 
passage  has  been  clearly  misunderstood  by  the  author.   B.] 

Juvenal  says  that  youths  under  the  age  of  fourteen  paid 
nothing.  Sat.  ii.  [The  words  are,  (y.  152):  Nee  ptneri  crechmty 
nisi  qui  nondum  cere  lavantur;  but  the  sense  seems  rather  to  be, 
children  who  do  not  as  yet  yisit  the  public  baths.  B.]  The  smallness 
of  the  sum,  however,  was  a  great  encouragement  to  bathers,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  sometimes  bathed  seven  times  in  one  day. 
[The  au^or  is  much  mistaken  if  he  fSsncies  this  was  usual.  The 
passage  in  Pliny  does  not  occur  to  me;  but  JEl.  Lamprid.  (11) 
says  of  Commodus :  Lavabatper  diem  septies  atqus  octies.  However, 
this  was  a  monstrous  way  of  living.  B.] 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  (?)  that  the  sword  was  that  of  the 
keeper  of  the  thermaSf  or  balneatOTf  whose  station,  with  his  box 
of  money,  must  have  been  the  ala  of  the  portico,  19.  This  room 
was  not  painted,  and  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  blackened  by 
the  smoke  of  the  lamps.  Those  who  had  paid  here  might  have 
entered  with  some  sort  of  ticket.  Tickets  for  the  theatre  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii,  and  have  been  engraved.  One  for  the 
show  of  gladiators  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Dodwell  at  Rome. 

In  this  Doric  portico  persons  waited  for  admission  to  the 
thermaif  which  were  not  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  conveniently 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  at  once.  Here,  therefore,  notices 
of  shows,  games,  exhibitions,  or  sales,  might  conveniently  be  ex- 
posed to  the  public.  Accordingly,  on  the  south  wall  was  painted 
in  large  letters,  DecUeatione^  etc.  [Here  follows  the  inscription, 
and  then  an  explanation  of  the  sparsioneSf  which  I  have  omitted, 
as  being  of  very  little  importance.  We  must  however  remark 
that  he  adduces  another  inscription,  in  which  spassiones  occurs. 
The  author  holds  this  to  be  a  provincialism  (?),  and  suspects  that 
the  first  inscription  had  the  word  also  thus  written,  though  it  was 
no  longer  fresh  enough  to  ascertain  this.  Bechi  says  nothing 
about  it.    Relaz,  d,  Sc,  Mus.  Borb,  ii.  B.] 

From  the  court,  those  who  intended  to  bathe  passed  by  a 
small  corridor,  into  the  chamber  17,  which  must  be  supposed  to 
Jiave  corresponded  with  the  first  room  of  the  Turkish  batii,  where 
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a  Btraoger  la  midreflsed.  [The  aathor  describeB  (p.  86)  the  ar- 
rangementa  of  the  Turkiah  batha,  from  which  he  prooeeda  to  a 
desoription  of  thoee  at  Pompeii,  which  he  coiuideni  analogom  to 
them.  B.]  In  this  corridor  was  found  a  great  number  of  lanqMb 
perhaps  more  than  fiye  hmidred»  but  aboTO  one  thousand  wen 
discoTored  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  baths,  of  which  it  ia  said  the 
workmen  were  ordered  to  make  a  general  destruction,  after  the 
best  had  been  selected. 

These  lamps  were  generally  of  common  terra  cotta,  and  some  of 
them  had  the  impression  of  the  figures  of  the  Qraces,  and  othen  of 
HarpocrateSy  of  moderate  execution.  Athenasus  (b.  xr.)  saya  that 
the  lamps  in  baths  were  of  brass,  [He  probably  alludea  to  the 
words :  6  dc  ECfiotos  voXX^  fup  ttpifiKtw  h  roig  von^/iaot  x^^P^^^^^^'  *vp) 
fthf  r^ff  tAp  fiakoptimp  lULxjUi*  BoXXoy  9  aXXifXovs  x^'^'^P^^^  ^yytiyriy. 
But  what  right  there  is  to  assume  from  thence  that  the  lamp§  were 
of  brass,  we  cannot  conceiTO.  B.]  and  distinguished  by  names  ex- 
pressiTO  of  the  number  of  burners,  such  as  monamywif  dimu^ 
trknywi,  and  polymyxi;  but  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  seem  to  speak  always  of  buildings  and  customs  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  too  eztrayagant  to  guide  us  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Pompeian  thermso.  Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
decoration  of  tins  passage,  the  ceiling  being  corered  with  stars. 

In  the  room  17,  all  who  frequented  the  thermso  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing  met,  whether  they  entered  by  the  portico,  or  from 
either  of  the  doors  from  the  street  on  the  north;  and  here  was 
certainly  the  /Hgidarium,  in  which  many  persons  took  off  their 
garments,  but  more  especially  those  who  intended  to  make  use 
only  of  the  nototio,  or  cold  bath.  To  them,  at  least,  this  chamber 
serred  as  the  apoUcUorium,  apocfyteriumf  or  apolytermm,  so  called 
from  the  Xvodvrifpcov  of  the  Qreeks,  signifying  the  place  where 
the  clothes  were  left;  [The  apodyterium,  as  Bechi  also  obserreiH 
was  nerer  caUed  Bpoliatoriumf  and  eyen  spoUarium  is  yery  doubtfhl 
as  far  as  regards  baths.  Apolyterium  is  perfectly  erroneous.  B.] 
and  accordingly  we  may  obserre  on  entering,  oertam  holea  in  the 
wall,  in  whidi  had  either  been  inserted  rafters  or  pegs  for  siqi- 
porting  shelTOS,  or  for  hanging  garments.  Pliny  maiitiona  that 
people  first  entered  into  the  i^Kxlyterium,  or  Upidatrwm,  with  a 
temperate  air,  and  consigned  their  garments  to  eaprarU,  which 
were  probably  pegs,  so  called  from  their  likeness  to  horns.  [Where 
Pliny  says  this,  we  know  not;  fisr  tiie  author  is  not  ived  to  gira 
references  to  the  passages  he  alludes  to.  Bechi,  too,  says:  ^There 
are  i^kertures  in  the  wall  made  to  reoeiTetiie  wooden  props  or  hooka 
on  which  were  hung  the  gannenta  of  those  who  ondrest  here^ 
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before  taking  the  bath  in  the  adjoining  rooms/  Bat  it  seems 
almost  indubitable,  that  a  sad  confusion  has  been  nuMle  here 
between  oaprarii  and  eap$ariiy  persons  who  took  charge  of  the 
clothes  at  the  bath.  SheWes  are  yisible  in  the  painting  from  the 
baths  of  TituSy  in  the  tepidarium,  on  which  a  man  is  Just  placing 
garments.  B.] 

The  chamber  itself  which  Is  spacious,  is  Taulted,  and  the  arch 
springs  from  a  projecting  cornice,  covered  with  a  richly-coloured 
painting  of  grififtns  and  lyres.  The  ceiling  appears  to  haye  con- 
sisted of  panels  of  white  within  red  borders,  and  the  parement  of 
the  common  sort  of  white  mosaic.  The  walls  were  painted  yellow* 
Btone  benches  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  walls,  with  a  step 
running  below  them  slightly  raised  from  the  floor.  A  little  apart- 
ment at  the  north  end  may  hare  been  either  a  kOrinctf  or,  if  it  had 
sufficient  light,  a  Umttrina  for  sharing,  or  it  might  possibly  ha?e 
senred  for  keeping  the  unguents,  strigUs^  towels,  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  tJie  Tisltors. 

It  is  probable  that  a  window  once  existed  at  the  north,  like  that 
now  remaining  at  the  south  end ;  but  in  no  case  could  this,  or  any 
other  room  in  the  Pompeian  therms,  answer  to  the  description  of 
the  wide  windows  of  the  frigidarium  of  the  author,  who  says, 
Frigidarium  hem  verUis  perfiatuB  /enestrii  amplis.  The  yet  re- 
maining window  admitted  light  from  the  south,  and  is  placed 
close  under  the  Tault  of  the  roof,  and  rather  intrenching  upon  it. 
It  opens  upon  the  roof  of  the  chamber  18,  and  was  not  only  formed 
of  glass,  but  of  good  plate  glass,  slightly  ground  on  one  side  so  as 
to  prevent  the  curiosi^  of  any  person  upon  the  roof.  Of  this  glass 
all  the  fragments  remained  at  the  excayi^on;  a  circumstance  which 
appeared  not  » little  curious  to  those  who  imagined  that  its  use 
was  either  unknown,  or  rery  rare  among  the  ancients,  and  did  not 
know  that  a  window  of  the  same  kind  had  been  found  in  the  baths 
of  the  TUla  of  Diomedes. 

Glass  seems  to  haye  at  first  been  brought  frt)m  Egypt  (?),  and  to 
haye,  in  fact,  received  its  name  of  vak6s  from  the  Coptic.  Crystal, 
KpvimiKkogf  or  the  permanent  ice  of  the  ancients,  originally  desig- 
nated the  natural  stone  itself.  It  is  said  to  have  been  little  known 
in  Rome  before  536  a.  u.  c,  but  this  would  give  ample  time  for  its 
use  at  Pompeii  long  before  its  destruction. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  learned  seem  to  have  been 
so  generally  mistaken  as  that  of  the  art  of  glass-making  among  the 
ancients,  who  seem  to  have  been  far  more  skilful  than  vras  at  first 
imagined.  Not  to  mention  the  description  of  a  burning-glass  in 
the  Nubei  of  Aiistophaoest  v.  764,  the  collection  which  Mr  Dodwell 
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first  formed  and  brought  into  notice  at  Rome  by  repolishing  the 
fragments,  is  sufficient  to  proye  that  specimens  of  every  known 
marble,  and  of  many  not  now  existing  in  cabinets,  as  well  as  erery 
sort  of  precious  stone,  were  commonly  and  most  BuccessfuUy 
imitated  by  the  ancients,  who  used  these  imitations  in  cups  and 
rases  of  every  size  and  shape. 

In  the  time  of  Martial,  about  a  century  after  Christ,  glass  cups 
were  conmion,  except  the  calices  dllousontes,  which  displayed  change- 
able or  prismatic  colours,  and,  as  Yossius  says,  wore  procured  in 
Egypt,  and  were  so  rare  that  Adrian,  sending  some  to  Seryianns, 
ordered  that  they  should  only  be  used  on  great  occasions. 

The  vast  collection  of  bottles,  glasses,  and  other  utensib 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  ancients  wers 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  glass-blowing  in  all  its  branches; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  sometimes  used,  much  aa  we  do, 
horn  for  lanterns,  which  Plautus  terms  Vulcan  in  a  prison  of  horn; 
[Amphiir.  i.  1, 185 :  Volcanum  in  comu  conclusum  geris.  So  also 
mention  is  made  in  Athenssus,  zy.  p.  699,  of  Kfparlvov  <f>wr<l>6fio» 
Xv^ifov  a-iXaSf  and  in  Martial,  ziy.  61  and  62,  latema  ex  vesica  and 
cornea.  So  too  is  explained  latema  Punica  in  Plautus,  Aul,  iii.  6, 
30.  B.],  and  that  windows,  and  Cicero  says,  lanterns  [ad  Attic,  iy.  3, 
linea  latema.  B.]  were  sometimes  made  of  linen  instead  of  glass,  as 
we  see  oiled  paper  in  modem  times.  The  common  expression  for 
these  objects  in  Latin  appears  to  be  Fenestr<e  volubUes,  vel  lineii 
veliSf  vel  specularia  vitratis  clataw*  [The  vela,  at  all  eyents,  are 
something  quite  different  B.] 

In  process  of  time,  glass  became  so  much  the  ^hion,  that 
whole  chambers  were  lined  with  it.  The  remahis  of  such  a  room 
were  discoyered  in  the  year  1826,  near  Ficulnea,  in  the  Roman 
territory;  and  th^e  are  hinted  at  in  a  passage  of  the  Roman 
naturalist :  Nan  dubie  vitreas  Jacturus  camertu,  n  prius  id  inventum 
fuisset.  [Plin.  xxxyi.  25,  64.  B.]  In  the  time  of  Seneca  the 
chambers  in  thermss  had  walls  coyered  with  glass  and  Thasian 
marble,  the  water  issued  from  silyer  tubes,  and  the  decorations 
were  mirrors.  [This  is  incorrect.  Seneca  says,  Epist.  86:  Nisi 
parietis  mctgnis  et  preHosis  orbibtu  refuUenmt ;  and  eyen  if  he  had 
written  speculis,  still  we  must  rather  haye  understood  thereby  the 
marble  medallions,  which,  like  the  abaci,  senred  to  adorn  the 
walls.  B.] 

In  the  semicircular  compartment  containing  the  window  was  a 
large  basso  relieyo  in  stucco,  of  which  the  subject  appeared  to  be 
the  destruction  of  the  Titans  (giants)  by  Jupiter,  or  peihaps,  by 
Saturn  (I),  whose  cokMsal  head  appeared  in  il^e  centre.    Baochua 
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was  one  of  tbe  groat  assistants  of  Jupiter  in  that  combat ;  and  the 
cup  of  Bacchus,  or  one  of  the  same  shape,  appears  on  the  right,  as 
if  thrown  at  the  Titan.  The  subject  is  at  present  scarcely  intelli- 
gible, haying  suffered  much  in  the  reparation  of  the  roof.  [And 
this  fact  may  have  led  the  author  astray  in  his  conjectures.  Bechi 
says:  'Underneath  this  window  is  wrought  in  stucco  a  huge  and 
bearded  mask,  from  the  pendant  locks  of  which  flow  streams  of 
water.  Two  tritons,  with  rases  on  their  shoulders,  are  struggling 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  fountain,  and  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  bar. 
nessed  by  cupids,  are  represented  as  sporting  impatient  at  their 
chains.'  These  would  certainly  be  more  befitting  ornaments  for  a 
bath,  than  a  gigantomachia,  B.]  [On  the  frescos  in  his  frigidarium, 
Sidon.  says,  {Ep.  ii.  2),  Non  hie  per  nudam  pictorum  carporum 
pulehrUudinem  turpis  prostat  hittoria — absunt  ridiculi  vestitt*  et 
vuUibuB  h%9trione9—abiwnt  lubrici  tortuosique  pugiUatu  et  nexibu$ 
p€UcB$trUcB :  which  marks  the  usual  decorations.] 

From  the  frigidarium  a  short  passage  opened  into  the  street  on 
the  north,  and  a  little  recess  is  observable  in  it,  where  possibly 
another  person  sat  to  receiye  the  money  of  the  bathers.  The 
third  passage  communicated  with  the  hypocaust,  or  stoves,  and 
these  again  with  the  street. 

A  door,  uniform  with  that  leading  from  the  court,  opened  into 
apartment  18,  in  which  was  the  natation  or  natatorium^  piseinOf  or 
cold  bath.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  apply  the  term  baptisterian 
to  this  vase  into  which  the  bathers  plunged.  The  word  piscina  is 
applied  to  the  bath  by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  appears  that  \ovrpop 
was  the  Greek  appellation.  That  this  was  called  baptisterium  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  appears  from  this  passage,  considering  its  con. 
nexion  with  the  frigidarium:  Inde  apodyUrium  hali'Mi  laocum  et 
kHare  excipit  cella  /rigidaria  in  qtna  baptisterium  amplum  atque 
opacum,    [Hereupon  vid.  inf.  B.] 

This  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the 
water,  which  anciently  gushed  from  a  copper  pipe  opposite  the 
entrance  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  fell  into  a  cistern 
being  supplied  by  pipes,  yet  to  be  traced  from  the  great  reservoir 
near  the  prcBfumium,  This  apartment  is  a  circle  enclosed  by 
a  square,  in  tho  angles  of  which  are  four  alcoves,  called  by  the 
ancients  BcholWy  a  word  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  sigm'fying 
repose. 

The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches.  Round 
the  whole  runs  a  walk,  or  ambulatory ^  two  feet  four  inches  and  a 
half  wide.  The  piseinoj  or  vase  itself,  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  m 
diameter^  and  has  a  seat  eleven  inches  wide,  sunounding  it  at  the 
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depth  of  ten  inches  helow  the  lip,  and  two  feet  four  inches  firom  the 
bottom,  allowing  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  about  three  feet.  Hie 
alcores,  or  Bcholae,  are  fiye  feet  two  inches  wide,  by  two  feet  hslf- 
an-inch  deep.  Their  arches,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  one  foot 
eight  inches,  spring  from  a  point  fiye  feet  six  inches  abore  tlie 
floor. 

The  whole  of  the  pimnoj  or  naUUio,  with  its  seat  or  step^  tlie 
parement  of  the  schohe,  or  the  ambulatariumj  is  of  white  maibk^ 
and  in  perfect  preserration.  The  roof  is  a  dome,  or  rather  a  eooi^ 
of  which  a  small  part  of  the  summit  is  destroyed.  It  appean  to 
hare  been  painted  blue,  and  had  an  opening  or  window  near  the 
top,  toward  the  south-west,  possibly  not  glased,  as,  being  a  eoM 
bfUh,  the  increase  of  temperature  was  not  required.  The  walk 
hare  been  painted  yellow,  with  certidn  branches  here  and  there  of 
green.  The  walls  of  the  alcores  were  blue  or  red,  and  the  ardMi 
hare  a  pretty  reliered  border  in  stucco. 

About  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  a  cornice  runs  round  the  whole, 
nearly  eighteen  inches  high,  coloured  red,  and  adorned  with  stucco 
figures  representing,  in  all  appearance,  the  couree  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  and  in  chariots.  The  aptno,  or  perhaps  the  goal,  is  also 
risible ;  and,  though  much  ruined,  the  chariot-race  and  the  nm- 
ning  horses  with  their  riders  hare  an  air  of  life  and  rerity,  which 
seems  to  erince  that  they  were  at  least  copied  from  sculptures  of 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  arts. 

The  natatarwm  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  was  200  feet  long,  hj 
half  that  width,  the  Aqua  Martia  supplying  copious  streams  of 
water,  which  spouted  forth  in  grottos  artificially  contrired.  Widi 
the  magnificence  of  the  capital,  the  piscina  of  Pompeii  oaniiot 
pretend  to  rie ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  aptly 
calculated  fbr  the  purpose  of  bathing,  than  the  chamber  in  qnestioo. 
A  doorway,  the  jambs  of  which  are  somewhat  inclined,  and 
prore  that  the  folding  doors  which  turned  upon  umbUieif  or  pirots, 
were  calculated  to  shut  by  their  own  weight,  conducted  the  risilor 
to  the  chamber  15,  which  was  called  either  tepidarium,  aktiwr^/Mo^ 
apodyierium,  d<JBathesium,  or  unctuarium;  for,  in  thennm  of  small 
dimensions,  one  chamber  must  hare  serred  for  many  of  those  pur- 
poses to  which,  in  the  imperial  city,  separate  apartments  were 
allotted. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  though  the  frigidarium  serred  at 
an-  apodyterium  to  the  cold  bathers,  those  who  took  the  warm 
bath  undressed  in  the  second  chamber,  15,  which  was  wanned  not 
only  by  a  portable  fire-plaoe,  or /beidaref  called  by  the  Italians 
braeckn,  bnt  by  means  of  a  suspended  paremaiti  heated  bj  the 
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diftani  fireB  of  the  stOTe  of  the  ealdarnmif  or  laconkum,  [This 
leemt  quite  a  mistake,  and  is  entirely  at  rariance  with  the  section 
of  the  bttths  giren  by  Gell  himself.  The  caldarimn  alone  had 
•MspiiitMrKg,  according  to  BechL  The  tepidarium  was  warmed  only 
by  the  large  fire-place.  In  the  picture  from  the  baths  of  HtuSy 
the  matter  is  doubtful ;  for  according  to  the  copies  we  hare  of  it» 
a  part  of  the  tepidarium  seems  to  hare  suspensuree.  B.]  The 
temperature  did  not»  probably,  much  exceed  that  necessary  to 
impart  an  agreeable  warmth,  and  supply  the  want  of  the  more 
cumbrous  articles  of  dress. 

In  the  tepidarium  are  three  seats  of  bronxe,  about  six  feet  long, 
and  one  broad.  (They  were  placed  along  the  side  walls,  while  the 
Ibcnlare  stood  across  the  bottom  of  the  apartment.)  The  seats  are 
inaciibed  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  M.  Nigidius  Vaccula,  whose 
heraldic  cognisance,  if  that  expression  were  admissible^  was  a  pun 
upon  his  name,  the  legs  of  the  seats  being  those  of  a  cow,  whose 
head  forms  their  upper  ornament,  and  whose  entire  figure  is  the 
decoration  of  the  foculare.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  M.  Nigidius 
Yaccula,  P.  8.  {pecwnia  iua.) 

The  hearth,  16,  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and  two  feet  six  broad. 
It  is  of  bronse,  and  is  ornamented  by  thirteen  battlemented  summits 
and  a  lotus  at  the  angles.  Within  there  is  an  iron  lining,  calculated 
to  resist  the  heat  of  the  embers,  and  the  bottom  is  formed  by  bars 
of  brass,  on  which  are  laid  bricks  supporting  the  pumice-stones  for 
the  reception  of  the  charcoaL 

This  apartment  was  decorated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  ap- 
pearance. The  parement  of  white  mosaic,  with  two  small  borders 
of  black,  the  ceilings  elegantly  painted,  the  walls  corered  with 
crimson,  and  the  cornice  supported  by  statues,  all  assisted  in  ren- 
dering this  a  beautifbl  and  splendid  place  of  relaxation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Pompeii.  The  cornice  begins  at  four  feet  three 
inches  aboTO  the  paToment,  and  is  one  foot  two  inches  and  a  half 
liigh,  the  abae%»y  which  is  fire  inches  and  a  half,  included.  AboTO 
this,  the  figures  (Telamones)  with  the  entablature  rise  to  the  height 
of  three  feet  fire  inches  more,  and  above  these  is  the  flowery 
Corinthian  tracery.  These  figures  are  about  two  feet  in  height, 
stand  upon  little  square  plinths  or  dies  of  three  inches  high,  and 
hold  their  arms  in  a  posture  fitted  for  assisting  the  head  to  bear 
the  siqperimposed  weight.  They  are  of  terra  ccUOj  and  stand  with 
their  bacl»  placed  against  square  pilasters,  projecting  one  foot  from 
the  waO,  and  with  an  interval  of  one  foot  three  inches  and  a  half 
between  each.  The  use  of  these  figures  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii, 
by  wliatever  name  they  may  hav^  been  caUed,  was  evidently  to 
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ornament  the  separations  between  a  number  of  niches  or 

in  which  the  garments  of  those  who  went  into  the  sudcUariumf  or 

inner  apartment,  to  perspire,  were  laid  up  till  their  return. 

The  heat  in  this  chamber  was  a  dry  warmth,  produced  by  tlifl 
hypocaustum  and   the  foculare,  and  consequently  an  agreeable 
place  for  perfuming,  anointing,  and  all  other  operations  after  the 
sudatorium.     The  ancients  had  an  astonishing  number  of  oi]% 
soaps,  and  perfumes,  and  their  wash-balls  seem  to  haye  had  the 
general  name  of  amegmata,  [soaps,  no  doubt ;  still  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  regular  soap,  sapo,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author 
before  Pliny,  (xviii.  12,  5l),  who  calls  it  a  Gallic  inrention,  but 
which  was  also  yery  well  known  to  the  Germans.     Moreover,  Pliny 
says :  Oalliarum  invtntimi  nUil^indis  capilliSf  and  the  pilcB  Mattiaemt 
or  German  soap-balls  (Mart.  ziy.  27),  as  also  the  spuma  JBatawt 
(Id,  yiii.  23,  20),  or  caustica  (Id.  xiy.  26),  are  eyerywhere  mentioned 
as  means  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  not  for  purifying  it.      They  woe 
therefore  rather  pomades  than  soaps.     See  Beckmann,  Beiir,  jr. 
Oesch.  d.  Erfind,  iy.  1.  seqq.  It  is  also  yery  possible,  that  when  Oyid 
says  {Art,  Am.  iii.  163),  Femina  ccmitiem  Oermanis  inficit  A6r6t9,and 
{Amor,  i.  14)  Ipsa  dcibas  capiti  mista  vefiena  tuoy  nothing  else  is 
meant  by  him  than  such  a  pomade,  whence  its  use  might  be  ex* 
tended  backward  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.     Comp.  Boettig. 
Sab.  i.  p.  121, 142.  B.]    Among  the  oils,  are  named  the  metuknwmf 
m^aliumf  metopium^  amaracinum^  cyprinum,  stuinum^  nardiwmti 
spiecttumy  and  jaaminwn ;  and  Hcliogabalus  neyer  bathed  without 
oil  of  safifron  or  erocusy  which  was  thought  most  precious.      [We 
might  add  to  these  many  others  from  Pliny  (xiii.  1),  and  among 
others  rosaceum.    See  Oudend.  on  Appul.  Met,  z.  p.  717.  B.     The 
nardinum^  (both  an  oil  and  a  pomade),  made  from  the  blosBoms  of 
the  Indian  and  Arabian  nard-grass,  was  much  priied.  B.]     [PliiL 
H.  N,  xii.  12,  26,  principalis  in  unguentis,  Pallad.  iy.  9,  nardiwum 
oleum,    Ath.  ii,  p.  46,  y.  195,  X.  439,  xy.  689.    It  was  used  for 
anointing  the  hair  prcyious  to  crowning  it  with  the  garland*  at 
festiye  symposiums.  Hor.  Od,  u.  11, 16 :   Aeeyriaque  nardo  pciamm 
uncti,  Petroa  78 :  nardi  ampuUa.  Salmas.  Eaerdtt,  ad  Sol,  p,  750. 
Pompon.  Dig.  zzziy.  2,  21,  distinguishes  between  those  ungenti 
quibua  ungtdmur  volvptatis  eauea  and  vaUtudinis  cauaa^    ludor.  It. 
12,  mentions  anetintmif  cerotumy  and  other  sorts.     The  ceromoy  •• 
it  was  called^  was  only  used  at  gymnastic  exercises.     Mart.  Yii.  88» 
y,  66.     Plm.  ff.  N.  xzyiii.  4,  13.]     We  hear  also  of  nitre  and 
aphronitum  in  the  baths.     To  these  were  added  all  kinds  of  odo^ 
rlferous  powders,  called  diapcumata^    The  oyprium  was  not  only  « 
perfume,  but  was  supposed  to  put  a  stop  to  ftirther  perspiFatioQt 
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and  its  name  has  been  retained  to  the  present  day.  [  Unguentarii 
and  unguentaricBy  dealers  in  perfume^  are  often  mentioned.  OrelL 
2988,  4300.   Oic.  de  Off,  x.  42.  myropolcBJ] 

Persons  of  lower  condition  sometimes  used,  instead  of  soap, 
meal  of  lupins,  called  lomentumy  which,  with  common  meal,  is  stUl 
used  in  the  north  of  England,  while  the  rich  carried  their  own  most 
precious  unguents  to  the  thermse  in  phials  of  alabaster,  gold,  and 
glass,  [aXo/Saorpoi,  onyches,  conchce,  Salmas.  Exercitt.  p.  316,]  which 
were  of  such  common  use,  both  in  ordinary  life  and  at  funerals, 
that  they  have  yery  frequently  been  found  in  modem  times,  when 
they  acquired  the  name  of  lachrymatories,  from  a  mistaken  notion 
concerning  their  original  destination. 

Pliny  mentions  that  in  the  apodyterium,  or  tepidarium,  was  the 
elceothesia,  or  place  for  anointing,  called  also  in  Latin  unctoriumf 
where  persons,  called  from  their  office,  were  employed.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  in  the  great  thermse  of  the  capital  this  aknTn^piov, 
or  unctorium,  was  a  separate  chamber.  A  verse  of  Lucilius,  quoted 
by  Green  in  his  work  De  Eusticutume  Romanorum^  describes  the 
operations  which  took  place  in  this  apartment : 

Scabor,  snppilor,  desqnamor,  pumioor,  omor, 
Expilor,  pingor — 

The  third  apartment,  12,  for  the  use  of  those  who  frequented 
the  hot  baths,  is  entered  by  a  door  opening  from  the  tepidarium^ 
which  closed  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  is  probable  was  generally 
shut,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  cold  or  less  heated  air.  Vitruyius 
says  that  the  laconicum  and  sudatorium  ought  to  join  the  tepida- 
rium ;  and  that,  when  these  wore  separate  rooms,  they  were  entered 
by  two  doors  from  the  apodyterium. 

Tliis  chamber,  though  not  decorated  with  all  the  art  displayed 
in  the  tepidarium,  possibly  because  the  constant  ascent  of  steam 
Would  have  destroyed  the  colours  of  the  ceiling  or  vault,  was,  nevcr-> 
iheless,  delicately  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  stucco,  which  havo 
an  elegant  and  beautiful  effect.  [Gomp.  Zahn,  Omamente  und  Oen, 
t.  94.  B.]  Not  only  is  the  pavement  suspended  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Vitruvius,  but  the  walls  are  so  constructed,  that 
a  column  of  heated  air  encloses  the  apartment  on  all  sides. 

This  is  not  effected  by  flues,  but  by  one  universal  flue,  formed 
by  a  lining  of  bricks  or  tiles,  strongly  connected  with  the  outer 
wdXL  by  cramps  of  iron,  yet  distant  about  four  inches  from  it,  so 
as  to  leave  a  space  by  which  the  hot  air  might  ascend  from  the 
Aimaoe,  and  increase,  almost  equally,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
room. 

Some  parts  of  the  casing  having  fallen,  the  whole  of  this 
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admirable  contrirance  is  now  apparent,  and  the  payement 
some  places,  been  forced  in  by  the  fall  of  eome  part  of  the  fiilli 
the  method  of  Biupending  it  was,  at  the  period  of  the  excafatios^ 
sufficiently  risible.  [Proc.  Dig.  riii.  2, 13:  Hibenu  halneana/wl 
Hcwndwn  parietem  communem,  Non  lieei  auUm  tubulc$  Aoftsrv  «!• 
motof  od  parieUm  eommunemf  sieuH  nee  pariOem  quidem  mperpari' 
etem  communem,  De  tubtdia  eo  ampliui  hoe  juris  e$t,  quod  per  IM 
Jiamma  torretur  pariee.  Sen.  Ep,  90.  Qucedam  noetra  dmmm 
memaria  scimue — til  nupemuroB  balneomm  et  impreeeoe  parieiStm 
tubaty  per  quos  eireumjitnderetur  ealoTf  qui  ima  eimtU  et  $ummajbe^ 
rei  ceqtMUter.] 

It  will  be  observed  that  scarcely  anything  was  placed  m  sym- 
metry with  the  centre;  the  circular  window  in  the  alcoTe^  with ite 
ornamental  dolphins  in  stucco,  being  to  the  left,  and  the  two  side- 
windows  in  the  vault  being  neither  equal  in  size  nor  situation. 

The  most  striking  object  in  the  apartment  is  the  Idbrwrny  I4> 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  alcove,  which  forms  one  extremity  of 
the  caldarium,  as  the  hot-water  bath,  ctZvaut,  does  the  other.  Thk 
consists  in  a  vase  or  tazza  of  white  marble,  not  less  than  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and,  internally,  not  more  than  eight  inches  in  depth.  In 
the  centre  is  a  projection,  or  umbo,  rising  from  the  bottom,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  brass  tube  threw  up  the  water,  which*  judging 
from  the  customary  process  in  an  oriental  bath,  was  probably  cold, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  was  judged  expedient  for  pouring  upon  the  head 
of  the  bather  before  he  quitted  this  heated  atmosphere. 

The  labrum  was  presented  to  the  thermie  of  Pompeii  by  a 
private  individual,  whose  name,  together  with  the  value,  is  in* 
scribed  in  letters  of  bronze,  yet  remaining  on  the  lip  of  the  bann. 
CN  .  MELISS^O  .  ON  .  F  .  AFRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  . 
BVFO  .  U  .  YIB  .  ITER  .  ID  .  LABBUM  .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX . 
P  .  I  .  F  .  O  .  CONSTAT  .  HSP  .  (sici)  C  .  0  .  L  .  [Theait 
thor  is  here  quite  mistaken.  The  inscription  contains  nothing 
at  all  about  a  gift,  and  it  is  not  even  copied  correctly.  BecUt 
who  copied  it  from  the  rim  of  the  labrum,  ^ves  it  as  follow^ 
(Comp.  Orelli,  Inter.,  n.  3277):  CN  .  MELISS^O  .  ON  .  F  . 
APBO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  .  BVFO  .  H  .  VIB  .  ITEB  .  ID  . 
LABBVM  .EX.D.D.EX.P.P.F.O.  CONSTAT  .  H  . 
S  .  lo  .  C  .  C  .  L.  Still  Bechi's  explanation— CW.  Meiieeceo,  On. 
JUiOf  AprOf  M.  StaiOf  M.  fiUo,  Bufo  duMmvirit  iUrum  jure  dieumdo 
labrum  ex  deourionum  deereto  ex  peeumia  publioo  /aeiendum  emrarwnL 
ContUU,  H.S.  liyCCL.f  though  correct  in  the  senses  is  not  gram- 
matical. B.]  The  position  of  this  labrum  seems  in  some  respects  to 
aooord  with  the  instmotions  given  by  Yitmviui  for  the  ooostraetioil 
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of  such  a  Tase :  8chola»  autem  lahrorum  ita  fi&ri  oportet  9p<aio»a»j 
uif  cum  priares  aecupaverint  loc(if  cireufMpeetantea  reliqtd  recU  start 
possint  Yitr.  y.  10.  He  says  also :  Labrum  sub  lumine  Jaeiendum 
videkir  ne  9tanUB  eireum  guia  umbria  obicureni  lucem.  Even  this,  as 
applied  to  our  labmm,  is  not  yery  intelligible.  [On  the  contrary, 
eyery  thing  agrees  with  Vitruyins,  for  aboye  the  labrum  is  a  wide 
opening,  through  which  the  light  fell  in,  and  this  is  the  lumen.  B.] 

Andreas  Baccius,  who  has  written  and  collected  much  of  what 
the  ancients  haye  left  us  on  the  subject  of  baths,  says  that  some 
labra  existed  made  of  glass ;  and  he  yery  sensibly  concludes,  that 
all  the  great  tazza  of  Rome,  like  that  at  present  on  the  Qnirinal, 
were  originally  labra  of  the  public  or  priyate  baths  of  the  city. 
Fiooroni  mentions  labra  in  Rome  of  basalt,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
alabaster,  and  obsonres  that  many  of  these  had  a  lion's  head  in  the 
centre.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  labrum  in  a  priyate  bath  by 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  Terentia :  Labrum  ri  non  ett  in  balneOy 
/ae  ut  $U,  [Bechi  too  mentions  many  antique  labra,  and  so  also 
8tratico.  B.]  [Mus.  Borb,  iy.  28,  contains  a  beautiful  marble 
labrum.] 

The  opening  for  the  lamp,  which  has  been  formerly  noticed  as 
giying  light,  on  one  side  to  the  Doric  portico,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  caldarium,  is  yisible  aboye  the  labrum,  and  had,  anciently,  a 
oonyex  glass  to  preyent  the  entrance  of  cold  air  from  without.  [In 
the  apodyterium  also  there  was  a  similar  opening  in  the  wall  under 
the  large  window,  which  had  probably  a  like  destination.  Bechi 
speaks  of  it  as  if  the  glass  were  stiU  in  existence.  B.] 

From  the  payement  of  the  caldarium,  which  was  of  white  tet- 
f0roB,  with  two  small  borders  of  black,  bathers  ascended  by  two 
steps,  so  as  to  sit  down  conyeniently  upon  the  third  or  marble  wall, 
one  foot  four  inches  broad,  which  formed  the  brink  of  the  yase  or 
rat  of  hot  water.  Thence  one  step  diriding  the  whole  depth  of  the 
dstem,  not  exceeding  two  feet  and  half  an  inch,  permitted  them  to 
immerse  themselyes  by  degrees  in  the  heated  fluid.  The  whole 
length  of  the  cistern  is  fifteen  feet,  and  the  breadth  four.  About 
ten  persons  might  haye  sat  upon  the  marble  payement  without  in- 
eonyenimice  at  the  same  moment,  immersed  in  the  hot  water.  It  is 
eyident  from  the  shallowness  of  this  cistern,  that  persons  must  haye 
sat  on  the  payement  in  order  to  haye  been  sufficiently  immersed ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  side  next  the  north  wall  is  constructed  with 
marble,  sloping  like  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  an  angle  well  adapted 
to  the  support  of  the  body  in  that  position.  Hot  water  entered 
this  bath,  13,  at  one  of  the  angles,  immediately  from  the  caldron,  9, 
which  boiled  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.     There  appears  to  haye 
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boon  a  moyeablo  stone  in  the  payemonty  near  this  cigtem,  pofliiblj 
for  permitting  the  entrance  of  a  column  of  hot  air  on  certain 
occasions  (?). 

This  chamber,  from  the  water  which  must  hayc  fallen  on  tin 
payementy  and  the  distillation  caused  by  the  yapour  from  so  gnat 
a  quantity  of  heated  liquid,  must  haye  always  been  wet,  and  mait 
haye  had  an  outlet  called  Jusoriuniy  to  which  the  floor  indined. 
[Not  on  this  account ;  for  the  ruspensurm  were  generally  so  laid. 
Vitr,  y.  10, 2.  Suspensurce  caldariorum  ita  8untJaciend<B,  tUiprimum 
sesquipedalibtis  tegulis  solum  stematur  inclinatum  ad  hypocaurimj  uti 
pita  cum  mittatur  non  possit  intro  resistere.  It  was  intended  that 
the  Are  should  haye,  by  this  means,  a  better  draught.  B.]  Peihapa 
the  opening  near  the  hot  bath  senred  in  part  for  this  purpose.  Tbe 
floor  was  found  much  damaged,  and  broken  in  by  the  fall  of  apart  of 
the  arch,  on  its  first  discoyery. 

The  seats  in  this  chamber  were  probably  of  wood,  as  the  whole 
must  constantly  haye  been  in  a  state  of  humid  heat,  which  would 
haye  corroded  furniture  of  bronze,  like  those  of  Vaccula  in  the 
tepidarium.  In  that  portion  of  the  yaulted  roof  still  remaining,  are 
no  fewer  than  four  openings  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  the 
transmission  of  hot  air  and  yapour.  These  must  haye  been  glased 
or  closed  with  linen  windows  called  yela,  for  it  was  probably  pre- 
yious  to  that  common  use  of  glass,  which  evidently  preyailed  at 
Pompeii,  that  the  brazen  shields  or  circular  shutters,  mentioned  by 
Vitrurius  as  hanging  by  chains,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
shutting  the  windows  of  the  laconicum  or  sudatorium,  were  neoefr- 
sary.  It  appears  from  that  author,  that  these  shields  were  lowered 
to  open,  or  raised  to  close,  the  circular  apertures  in  the  roof  of  the 
laconicum.  Oyer  the  labrum  is  seen  one  of  these  circular  windows. 
None  of  these  apartments  could  haye  had  a  cheerftil  light;  and 
when  the  brazen  shields  were  in  use,  the  darkness  must  haye  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  temperature.  [In  consequence  of  the 
author's  false  conception  of  the  laconicum,  which  he  shares  with 
many  others,  he  could  not  haye  formed  any  other  judgment.  Un- 
questionably these  windows  were  glazed,  and  the  baths  were  really 
dark  only  in  ancient  times,  when  the  use  of  glass  was  either  not  a^ 
all,  or  but  yery  little,  known,  and  riroie  were  constantly  used.  B.] 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  an  establishment  so  small  as  this  of 
Pompeii,  the  inner  room,  or  caldarium,  might  unite  in  itself  more 
than  one  of  the  numerous  appellations  in  use  in  the  Roman  ci^itaL 

From  the /rigidariumf  17,  a  yery  narrow  passage  ran  to  the 
furnace,  9,  upon  which  were  placed  caldrons,  to  the  number  of 
three,  one  aboye  another,  and,  possibly,  as  may  bo  gathered  from  an 
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inspection  of  the  ruins,  placed  in  three  columns,  of  three  caldrons 
each  (?),  so  that  the  water  in  the  uppermost  or  ninth  vase,  nearest 
the  cisterns  10  and  11,  would  be  yery  nearly  cold. 

The  caldron  immediately  above  the  flames  was  of  course  boiling, 
and  on  the  water  being  withdrawn  for  use,  it  was  contrived  that  an 
equal  portion  should  replace  it  from  the  tepidarium,  into  which  at 
the  same  time  the  frigidarium  was  discharged,  It  does  not  seem 
improbable,  from  the  appearance  of  the  place,  that  there  were 
three  columns  of  these  caldrons  at  Pompeii,  dependent  on  a  single 
fire,  and  if  so,  the  upper  caldron  of  the  column  nearest  the  cistern, 
10,  contained  water  nearly  cold,  and  hence  that  was  probably  de- 
rived which  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  labrum,  and  must  have  had  a 
higher  level. 

From  one  of  these,  or  the  cisterns  adjoining,  the  circular  bath, 
or  natatorium,  was  also  supplied,  through  tubes  yet  to  be  traced  in 
the  wall. 

This  is  the  most  essential  part  of  Gell's  description.  Next  to 
this  bath,  though  not  in  any  way  communicating  with  it,  was  a 
second,  almost  the  same  in  its  arrangements,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  women's  bath, 
(which  also  agrees  with  Varro,  L,  L.  ix.  41,  Sp.),  so  that  3  is  the 
apodyterium,  2  the  frigidarium,  4  the  tepidarium,  5  the  caldarium, 
6  the  hot- water  bath,  and  7  the  labrum.  The  rooms  lying  round 
the  regular  bath,  which  have  no  exits  but  towards  the  streets,  and 
are  not  marked  with  figures  in  the  sketch,  were  probably  taberme, 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  building  composing  the  bath. 

Small  as  this  plan  may  appear  in  comparison  with  the  great 
thermie  of  Rome,  still  the  discovery  of  it  is  of  far  more  moment 
than  all  the  other  ruins  existing,  as  here  we  have  at  least  the 
necessary  parts  tolerably  complete,  and  agreeing  with  the  accounts 
given  by  authors.  The  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  which  Hirt  (261) 
looked  on  as  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  about  the  ancient 
baths,  appear  very  insignificant  when  compared  with  those.  Next 
to  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus  is 
perhaps  of  the  most  importance,  principally  because  the  names  be- 
ing written  leave  no  doubt  about  the  destination  of  the  particular 
cellee  and  other  parts. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  remains  of  ancient  baths  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  accounts  of  Vitruvius,  Pliny,  Palladius,  and 
others,  and  we  shall  find  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  Roman  bath 
to  be  these. 

I.  An  apodyteriunh  connected  perhaps  with  the  elseothesiam 
and  unctorium. 


III 
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II.  A  /rigidarittm,  or  cdla  frigidarioy  by  which  we  must  not 
understand,  with  Gell,  a  mere  unwarmed  room,  but  the  cold  bath 
itself.  Pliny  says  in  his  description  of  the  Laurentian  villa,  (ii.  17, 
11):  Iiide  balinei  cella  frigidaria  spcUioia  et  eJkMa,  eujtis  in  eon- 
trariis  parietibus  duo  baptisteria  velut  ^tcta  stntean^r,  abunde 
capacia^  si  innare  in  proximo  cogites ;  and  of  his  Tuscan  yilla,  (v.  6, 
25) :  Inde  apodyterimn  balinei  I<ixum  et  hilare  excipit  cella  frigid 
daria,  in  quia  baptisterium  amplum  et  opacwn.  While  then  in 
Pompeii  the  cella  frigidaria  had  the  basin  in  the  middle,  and  the 
proper  cool-room,  which  also  served  as  apodyterium,  lay  before  it, 
in  the  former  villa  at  least,  the  baptisteria  were  at  ihe  alcove- 
shaped  ends  of  the  frigidarium,  so  that  what  was  there  separated, 
17  and  18,  seems  hero  to  have  formed  one  room.  But  baptisterium 
may  be  taken  to  moan  the  same  as  piscina,  according  to  Sidon. 
Ep,  ii.  2 :  Iluic  basilicce  appendix  piscina  /orinsecus,  seu  ei  grascari 
maviSf  baptisterium  ab  oriente  conneetitur. 

The  frigidariiun  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii  and  those  of  Stabiss 
has  just  the  same  form ;  and  probably  the  rooms  which  appear 
similar,  in  the  sketch  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  which  Palladio 
pronounces  to  be  temples,  and  Hirt  laconica,  are  also  frigidaria. 
In  the  baths  of  Constantino  (Palladio,  le  ierme  de  Rom.  t.  ziv.) 
there  are  six  such  saloons,  which  are  declared  to  be  baths  of  all 
three  temperatures. 

m.  The  tepidarium :  of  this  division  we  know  least,  and  it 
may  even  bo  doubted  whether  the  usual  assumption  that  the  tepid 
bath  was  there,  be  a  correct  one.  In  Pompeii,  at  least,  in  the  room 
which  is  rightly  taken  to  be  it  (n.  15),  there  is  no  apparatus  for 
bathing.  Pliny  says  (v.  6,  26) :  Frigidarim  cdlce  conneetitur  media^ 
cui  sol  benignissime  prassto  est;  caMarias  magis;  prominet  enim. 
In  hoc  tres  descensionest  etc.  The  media  can  only  be  the  tepidaria ; 
but  whilst  the  baptisterium  of  the  frigidarium,  and  the  tree  de- 
tcensiones  of  the  caldarium  are  mentioned,  no  labrum,  nor  piscina 
of  the  tepidarium,  is  named.  Such  a  receptacle,  with  lukewarm 
water,  was  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  frigidarium  itself:  Si 
natare  latius  aut  tepidius  velisy  in  area  piseina  est;  in  proximo 
puteus,  ex  quo  possis  rursus  adstringij  si  pomiteat  teporis.  Thus 
also  in  the  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  a  double  water-bath  only  seems 
to  be  admissible ;  and  if  in  the  baths  of  Hippias,  one  of  the  rooms, 
perhaps  the  vp^fut  x}^Muv6iitvoiy  is  to  pass  for  a  tepidarium,  still 
there  were  piscines  or  descensiones  only  in  the  cold  and  warm  bath. 
In  the  often-mentioned  picture,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  tepidarium 
next  to  the  sudatio,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  whether  there  was  a 
Ubnun  in  it  or  not. 

[OAL.]  17 
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But  thcro  are  two  passages  in  Colsus,  i.  3,  which  are  most  cal- 
culated to  raise  doubts  about  that  acceptation.  Communia  ddndi 
omnibus  9unt  post  Jatigationem  cibuin  sumpturiSf  ubi  pauUum  OM" 
biUaveruntf  si  balnetim  non  esty  caliJo  loco,  vd  in  sole,  vel  ad  iffntm 
ungi  atque  sudare:  si  est,  ante  omnia  in  tepidario  residere;  deinde 
ubi  paullum  conquieveruiit,  intrare  et  descendtre  in  solium.  The 
second  passage  from  c.  4,  which  contains  the  whole  economy  of 
the  bath,  is  still  plainer:  Si  in  balTieum  venit,  sub  veste  primum 
paullum  in  tepidario  insudare,  ibi  ungi,  tum  transire  in  ccdidarium : 
ubi  sudarit  in  solium  non  descendere,  etc.  There  the  tepidariom 
is  a  warm  room,  where  a  person  sits  down  as  in  the  sudatio,  which 
has  only  a  higher  temperature.  Those  who  wished  to  bathe  must 
go  into  another  room,  the  caldarium,  intrare  et  descendere  in  solium. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  there  was  not,  at  least  in  :4ll  cases, 
a  tepid  bath. 

IV.  The  caldarium;  which  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  the 
most  important  part  of  all.  We  must  here,  after  Vitrurius  and 
the  Pompcian  baths,  make  four  distinct  divisions:  (1)  the  room 
itself,  sudatio;  (2)  the  laconicum;  (3)  the  labrum;  and  (4)  the 
basin  for  the  hot  water,  or  the  highest  degree  of  the  warm  bath. 

The  whole  room  had  suspensursB,  that  is,  the  floor  rest^^d  on 
small  pillars,  so  that  underneath  it  the  heat  and  even  the  flame 
from  the  flre-places  might  be  disseminateil.  See  Winckelm.  W.  ii. 
tab.  iv. ;  Hirt,  tab.  xiiv.  Fig.  lU.,  and  in  the  picture  from  the 
baths  of  Titus  (p.  384).  The  walls  were  hollow,  and  usually  the 
warmth  was  conveyed  in  pipes  from  the  hypocausta  between  them, 
as  we  see  in  the  baths  described  by  Femow.  In  Pompeii  the 
whole  space  between  the  regular  w^all  and  the  interior  one  was 
hollow,  and  without  pipes,  which  is  represented  in  the  sketch  by 
the  white  line  running  round:  the  same  arrangement  appears  in 
the  caldarium  and  tepidarium  of  the  women's  bath. 

At  one  end  of  the  caldarium  was  the  laconicum,  the  part  most 
difficult  to  be  explained.  Schneider  (386)  has  collected  with  groat 
diligence  the  passages  relating  thereto,  but  his  explanation  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  and  must  at  least  remain  uncertain,  as  he  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  any  ancient  monument,  not  eyen  the 
painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus,  which  is  here  of  special  moment, 
and  which  had  already  put  Qaliani  on  the  right  way«  What 
Vitruvius  says,  (c.  ll),  proxime  autem  ijitrorsus  e  regions  Jrigidcurii 
collocetur  concamerata  stuiatiOf  longitudine  duplex  <piam  latitudinef 
quce  haheat  in  versuris  ex  una  parte  Laconicum  ad  eundem  modumf 
uH  supra  scriptum  est,  eompositum:  ex  adverao  LacoMci  caldam 
lavationem^  entirely  agrees  with  the  arrangement  of  the  caldanum 
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at  Pompeii,  though  we  judge  fit  to  assume  that  there  was  no  regular 
laconicum  there,  but  merely  a  common  sudatio.  In  the  painting, 
the  cella,  which  is  designated  as  concamerata  sudatio,  appears  as  a 
small  cupola-shaped  building,  into  which  the  flame  streams  abore 
the  floor,  through  a  broad  pipe.  Underneath  is  to  be  found  the 
name  laconicum,  and  under  the  arch,  on  which  two  chains  are 
visible,  the  name  clipeus.  Comparing  with  this  the  passage  of 
VitruTius  about  the  clipeus  (lO) :  mediumque  lumen  in  hemisphcerio 
relinquatur  ex  eoque  elypeum  ceneiim  catenis  pendeat,  per  cujtu  re- 
ductiones  et  demission^s  perfictetur  sudationis  temperatura,  we  should 
imagine  a  valve,  which  hung  at  the  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch,  in  order  to  allow  the  excess  of  warm  air  to  escape ;  but  this 
idea  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  painting.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  that  we  must  assume  from  this,  that  the  laconicum  was  by 
no  means  the  semicircular-shaped  recess  where  those  desirous  of 
perspiring  sat,  but  the  cupola-like  hypocaustum,  which  rose  in  this 
alcove  above  the  floor,  and  that  it  was  closed  by  the  clipeus.  When 
this  was  drawn  up  by  the  chains,  or  let  down  within,  the  heat  and 
the  flame  itself  streamed  out  more  vehemently,  and  heightened  the 
temperature  of  the  alcove;  and  perhaps  we  must  so  understand 
what  Suet.  Aug,  84,  calls  adflammam  sudare,  although  Colsus  (i.  3) 
mentions,  outside  of  the  bath  too,  the  tm^  et  sudare  ad  ignem. 
We  are  further  decided  in  assuming  the  laconicum  to  be  something 
different  from  the  alcove,  whore  the  sweaters  sat,  from  the  con*- 
sideration  that  it  seems  inconceivable  how  this  alcove  could  possibly 
have  another  temperature  than  the  whole  sweating  bath,  as  it  was 
only  a  part  of  the  same,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  no  partition 
wall.  But  if  the  laconicum  were  placed  there  in  the  manner  above 
given,  then  the  heat  must  have  been  greatest  next  to  it  With 
this  idea  of  the  laconicum,  best  agrees  also  what  Vitruvius  (vii.  lO) 
says  about  the  oven  for  the  preparation  of  atramentum,  which  was 
also  to  be  arranged  uti  laconicum,  Galiani,  too,  has  taken  this 
view  of  the  subject ;  probably  Schneider  likewise ;  while  Hirt,  Gell, 
and  Bechi,  are  perfectly  at  fault,  and  Stratico  also  as  well  as  Marini 
misunderstand  Vitruvius.  The  error  appears  to  arise  from  the 
word  hemisphoerium,  which  suggested  to  them  the  alcove,  in  which 
at  Pompeii  the  labrum  is.  But  Vitruvius  means  the  cupola  above 
the  laconicum,  as  it  is  in  the  picture,  and  this  is  a  hemisphserium. 
By  this  means  everything  is  clear,  and  we  see  that  the  clipeus  did 
not  hang  on  the  opening  in  the  arch  of  the  alcove,  in  order  by 
opening  it  to  moderate  the  temperature,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
served  to  let  the  heat  confined  in  the  laconicum  stream  out,  and 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  sudatio. 

17—2 
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At  Pompeii  no  such  arrangement  is  to  be  found.  In  the  alcoTe 
IB  the  labrum  already  described,  and  on  the  use  of  which  opinioni 
are  likewise  diyided.  The  explanation  of  Bechi,  that  it  was  de- 
signed for  those  who  wished  to  take  only  a  partial  bath,  does  not 
seem  Tory  probable ;  for  the  proper  warm-bath,  which  was  in  the 
same  apartment,  was  so  arranged  with  steps,  that  the  bather  could 
sit  at  any  depth  he  chose.  Gell's  supposition  seems  correct^  that  it 
contained  cold  water,  into  which  a  person  plunged  after  the 
sweating-bath,  or  with  which  he  was  sprinkled. 

Lastly;  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  room  was  the  hot- water 
bath,  already  described.  The  name  we  should  like  to  assign  to  it, 
at  least  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  is  alveus,  and  the  proportioDS 
agree  with  the  plans  giyen  by  VitruTius.  [Dio  Cass.  It.  7,  calls  it 
<coXv/i^7^pav  Otpfiov  vdaror.]  And  then  what  Vitruvius  says,  becomes 
explicable :  quanta  longiiudo  /uerit,  tertia  cUmta  laikudo  8it  prx&ter 
8cholam  lahri  et  alvei ;  and  in  the  like  manner  it  reaches,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  same,  as  far  as  the  wall.  [Others  falsely  suppose 
labrum  and  dl\>€U8  to  be  identical,  and  others  that  olveta  is  the 
name  of  warming-pipes  in  the  walls;  or  of  the  space  round  the 
hbrwrn.  WCistemann  himself  understands  by  labrum  a  detached 
kettle,  while  alveus  he  takes  to  haTe  been  a  tank  or  canal  on  the 
ground  for  many  bathers.  Labrum  certainly  would  seem  to  be 
something  standing  high;  alveus,  something  low.  See  Auct.  ad 
Her.  It.  10.  in  alveum  descenderet.] 

The  8cholas  were  the  free  spaces  between  the  receptacles  of 
water  and  the  wall,  where  those  who  intended  to  bathe,  or  only 
Tisited  the  bath  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  stood  or  sat. 

The  water  was  warmed,  according  to  VitruTius,  by  erecting 
three  kettles:  JEnea  supra  hypocaustum  tria  sunt  componenda, 
unum  ecUdarium,  alterum  tepidariumj  tertium  /rigidarium,  et  ita 
coUocanda,  tUi  ex  tepidario  in  oaldarium,  quantum  aqwB  eaida 
exierit,  injluat,  De  /rigidario  in  tepidarium  ad  ewndem  modum. 
This  might  be  effected  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  simpleet 
was  to  place  the  kettles  one  oTcr  die  other,  and  join  them  by 
means  of  pipes,  and  we  thus  find  them  in  the  bath  discoTered  at 
the  country-house  of  Diomedee  at  Pompeii.  See  V(n^age  pitt.  de 
Naples,  ]rnr.  10  et  11,  pi.  79;  Pemow  on  Winck.  ii.  tab.  It.  C.  n.  2; 
although  there  are  only  two  kettles  there;  but  we  find  it  different 
in  the  painting  firom  the  bath  of  Titus. 

There  are  two  expressions  still  requiring  explanation.  FirBtly» 
the  to^mm  is  often  mentioned,  and  by  some  understood  to  mean  an 
apparatus  in  the  oaldarium,  by  which  single  persons  might  sit  and 
take  a  shallow  bath.     Festas,  298 :  Alvei  qvofue  lavandi  gratia 
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instituHf  quo  singtUi  descendunty  (solla)  solia  cUeuniur,  See  Martial, 
ii.  42.  Hence  also  Celsus  8a3r8,  ii.  17»  and  elsewhere,  in  soUo  deiu 
dendum  est,  [The  magnificence  of  these  solia  is  shewn  by  Pliny 
H.  N.  xxxiiL  12, 64 :  Jemince  laventur  et  nisi  argenUa  BoUa/cutidiant. 
The  Bella  balnearis,  in  Paull.  lu.  6,  83,  is  doubtless  the  same  thing.] 
See  Burmann,  ad  Petron.  73. 

Martial's  Epig.  iz.  76,  has  also  caused  offence : 

Non  silice  duro  structiliTe  csmento. 

Nee  latere  cocto,  quo  Semiramu  longam 

Babjlona  dnxit,  Tucca  balneum  fecit; 

Sed  strage  nemorum  pineaque  compage, 

Ut  navigare  Tucca  balneo  possit. 

Idem  beataa  lantus  exstruit  thermas 

De  maimore  omni,  quod  Carystos  inyenit. 

Quod  Phrygia  Synnas,  Afra  quod  Nomaa  mittit. 

Et  quod  yirenti  fonte  layit  Eurotas. 

Sed  ligna  desunt;  subjice  balneum  thermis. 

[In  Orell.  Ins,  4326,  balnea  and  thermas  arc  again  opposed.] 

To  the  question,  how  is  the  balneum  distinguished  from  the 
thermcef  people  are  accustomed  to  answor,  that  balneum  means 
the  cold  bath,  or  the  cella/rigidaria,  and  thermas,  the  heated  rooms. 
Still  this  seems  quite  inadmissible;  for  balneum  is  especially  used 
of  the  warm  bath  in  opposition  to  the  cold.  Gels.  i.  1 :  Prodest 
etiam  interdum  balneo,  interdum  aquis  frigidis  uti ;  mode  ungi,  modo 
id  ipsum  negligere,  iii.  24 :  Per  omne  tenipus  utendum  est  exercitationey 
Jrieatione  et,  si  hi/ems  est,  balneo ;  si  asstas,  frigidis  natcUionibus.  In 
the  painting  there  is  a  particular  cella  by  the  side  of  the  sudatio, 
with  the  inscription  balneum ;  unquestionably  a  warm  bath,  for  the 
cella  frigidaria  is  given  in  addition  behind  the  tepidarium.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  common  warm-baths  are  to  be  under- 
stood. Such  a  bath,  into  which  warm  water  only  was  conducted, 
might  Tery  suitably  have  been  of  wood;  not  so  thermse,  which 
presupposed  a  tepidarium  and  caldarium,  and  must  have  had 
hypocausta.  [Balneum,  or  lavatrina,  was  originally  the  proper 
term  for  bath,  which  it  always  continued  to  be,  in  a  general  sense ; 
Charis.  i.  12.  p.  76:  Balneum  veteres  dixerunt  sive  balineum,  nihil 
enim  dijfeirt  publicum  d  privatis,  in  publicis  autem  femin,  gen,  et 
quidem  numero  semper  plurali  frequenter  balneas  et  balineas,  nee 
immerito,  nam  parsimonice  causa  uno  igne  duplex  balinewn  ealfade- 
bant,  Varro,  L.  L,  iz.  68.  Later,  when  those  grand  institutions, 
resembling  the  Greek  gynmasiums,  sprung  up,  they  were  always 
provided  with  baths,  and  were  thence  called  thermas;  whilst  the 
name  balnewm  and  balnea  denoted,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  regular 
bathing  establishments,  whether  public,  (publicas  balneas,  Varro), 
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as  at  Pompeii,  or  small  domestic  bath-rooms.  Varro,  Ij,L.  ijl  68: 
domi  9WB  quiaque  ubi  lavatur  balneum  dixerunt.  There  were  num- 
bers of  public  balnea  in  erery  region  of  Rome,  whilst  there  were 
but  few  thermce.  See  Charicles,  translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  123,  re- 
specting the  latter.  In  Dio  Cass.  liii.  27 ;  IxTiii.  15,  the  thermae  are 
also  called  gymnasia ;  gymnastic  exercises  being  often  practised  in 
them,  particularly  in  winter.  Orell.  2691 :  pila  Itm  thermis  Trajani^ 
thermis  Agrippoe,] 

The  remaining  arrangements  and  decorations  of  the  baths  are, 
even  in  Pompeii,  elegant ;  yet  there  the  ornaments  appear  exceed- 
ingly mean,  compared  with  the  splendour  layished  on  establish- 
ments of  this  sort  at  Rome,  as  may  be  best  conceired  from  the 
eighty-sixth  letter  of  Seneca,  who,  after  describing  the  simplicity 
in  the  bath  of  the  great  Scipio,  says :  At  nunc  quis  est,  qui  sic  lavari 
austineat:  pauper  sibi  videtur  ac  sordidus,  nm  parities  moffms  et 
pretiosis  orbibus  refulserunt;  nisi  Alexandrina  marmora  Numididi 
crustis  distincta  sunt ;  nisi  illis  undiqite  operosa  et  in  pieturm  modum 
variata  camera  ;  nisi  Thasius  lapis,  quondam  rarum  in  aliquo  speeta- 
eulum  templo,  piscinas  nostras  circumdedit,  in  quas  muUa  sudatione 
corpora  exinanita  demittimus;  nisi  aqtiam  argentea  epistomia /ude- 
runt.  Et  adhuc  plebdas  fistulas  loquor:  quid  cum  ad  balnea  liberti- 
norum  pervenerof  Quantum  statuarum!  quantum  eolumnarum 
nihil  sustinentium,  sed  in  ornamenium  positarum;  impensce  causa! 
quantum  aquarum  per  gradus  cum  fragore  labentium  !  Eo  delida- 
rum  pervenimus,  tU  nisi  gemmas  calcare  nolimus.  In  order  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  might*  always  continue  the  same,  warm 
water  constantly  flowed  in:  recens  semper  velut  ex  calido  /onte 
currebat.  Not  less  magnificent  is  the  balneum  Etrusci  described 
by  Stat.  Silv,  i.  6,  of  which  he  says  (t.  47) : 

Nil  ibi  plebeium:  nusqnam  Temesea  notabis 
JEn,  sed  argento  feliz  propellitnr  nnda, 
Argentoqae  cadit,  labrisqne  nitentibiu  intrat. 

What  Seneca  says  of  the  camera  is  more  clearly  expressed  by 
Statius :  vario  /astigia  vitro  in  species  animosque  nitent.  It  was 
mosaic  in  glass ;  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  xxxvi.  25, 64.  Compare 
the  description  of  the  same  bath  in  Mart.  vi.  42,  and  LuciaD*s  bath 
of  Hippias. 

In  addition  to  other  things,  the  great  public  thermae  were  well  sup- 
plied with  amusements  of  all  sorts.  Eyen  libraries  were  introduced 
into  them ;  and  there  is  no  great  bath,  from  the  time  of  Agrippa  to 
Constantino,  in  which  a  place  was  not  assigned  to  them  in  the  plan. 
Nerertheless,  corroborations  from  ancient  writers  are  still  wanting ; 
for^  with  the  exception  of  a  passage  of  Yopiscus,  in  the  life  of 
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Probns,  (2),  Usus  anUem  turn — prcecipue  Itbris  ex  Inbliotheca  Ulpia, 
astcUe  mea  in  thermis  DiocI^tianiSf  we  do  not  remember  any  other 
mention  of  it.  Hirt  explains  the  words  of  Seneca,  De  tranq. 
an.  9 :  Jam  enim  inter  balnearia  et  thermas  bibliothsea  quoque  ut 
mcessarium  domus  omamentum  expoUtur,  thus:  'It  was  considered 
as  a  necessary  ornament  to  have  libraries  between  the  bathing 
saloons  and  thermse;'  but  this  is  only  a  new  proof  of  great 
carelessness ;  for  it  evidently  means  that  libraries  serred  no  longer 
for  literary  wants  only,  but  it  was  the  fashion  to  hare  them  in  the 
house,  and  they  were  considered  quite  as  necessary  appendages  as 
the  bath. 

Little  is  known  of  the  public  baths  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Oallus ;  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  Agrippa  built  his 
themiBB,  together  with  the  Pantheon,  and  these  wore  followed  by 
Bereral  grand  buildings.    Till  that  time,  the  baths  most  likely  be- 
longed to  private  speculators,  and  the  bathers  had  to  pay;  hence 
they  who  wished  to  curry  favour  with  the  people,  would  sometimes, 
in  addition  to  other  amusements,  offer  a  free  use  of  the  baths.     So 
Dio  Cass,  relates  of  Faustus  (xzzvii.  61) :  ra  re  Xovrpa  kqI  iXatow 
irpouca  avTois  irapinxtvi  of  Agrippa,  who  as  sedile  granted  baths  gratis 
all  the  year  through  to  men  and  women  (xliz.  43);  and  of  Augustus, 
who  returning  from  Germany,  r^  ^7/^  irpoiKa  ra  rt  \ovrpa  Koi 
rovs  Kovptat  r^v  rjyLtpav  €K€lvi]v  irap€<rx€V,     Soon  after,  Agrippa  left 
his  thermse  to  the  people,  <»0Tf  irpoiKa  avrovs  \ova-Bai.    Dio  Cass, 
liv.  29.     [Speaking  of  what  Agrippa  did  for  the  baths  at  Rome, 
Pliny  says  (xxxvi.  15,  24),  adjicit  ipse  in  cedilitatis  sum  commemora- 
tione  gratuita  prasbita  halinea  centwm  septuagintat  qtMB  nunc  Romof 
ad  infinitum  auxere  num^ervm.    The  number  of  these  balnea  pMiea 
(Orell.  643 ;  Cic.  p.  Cast.  26 ;  Suet.  Oct,  94)  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  emperors.    Thus  Alex.  Severus,  according  to  Lamprid.  38, 
balnea   omnibus  regumibus  addidit,   nam  hodieque  mtdta  dieuntur 
Alexandri.]    But  even  after  the  Neroniance  and  Titincs  were  added 
to  these,  the  private  establishments  for  bathing  still  remained  to 
satisfy  the  wants  in  this  respect.     Martial  mentions  four  of  these, 
balnea  quatuor  (v.  70, 4).  They  are  probably  those  named  (ii.  14, 1 1) : 
Nee  Fortunati  spemit,  nee  balnea  Fausti, 
Nee  Grylli  tenebras,  ^oliamque  Lupi. 
Nam  thermis  iteramqne,  itemmque,  itemmqae  layatnr; 

consequently  four  times.  See  above.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
bath  of  Etruscus,  and  the  impudici  balnea  Tigelliniy  iii.  20, 16.  But 
triplicei  ihermoi  (x.  61,  12)  probably  mean  the  three  above-men- 
tioned establishments;  for  although  the  thermm  Agrippm  were  burnt 
down  under  Titus  (Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  24) ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible 
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that  Hadrian  was  the  first  to  undertake  to  restore  them  (Spart 

Hadr,  29) ;  and  Martial  expressly  mentions  them,  ill.  20,  15 :  TtltM 

thtrmis  an  lanatwr  Agrippcs  9     Whether  the  irpoiKa  \ov€a-&iu  ooiw 

tinned  in  these  public  baths,  cannot  be  determined ;  only  it  mvt 

appear  strange,  that  ererywhere  the  qttadrans  is  mentioned,  though 

nowhere  the  gratis  lavare,    [Tet  in  Orelli,  3326,  we  read  lavtUicnem 

ex  »ua  pe<^tnia  gratuitam  in  perpetuuni  dedit ;  also  3325,  a  legacy  is 

left  for  a  similar  purpose:  comp.  3772.]  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  137;  Mart. 

iii.  30,  4;  yiii.  42;  Juven.  vi.  447;  ii.  152;  Sen.  Epist.  86,  balneum 

res  qtMdrantaria.    Are  wo  always  to  refer  this  to  the  balnea  meri- 

ioriciy  or  was  it  only  the  lowest  price  of  admission  for  the  conunoner 

class,  or  was  this  trifle  paid  in  the  public  baths  also,  in  order  to 

oorer  the  necessary  expenses  ?     It  is  erroneously  concluded  from 

JuYonal  (tI.  47),  that  the  women  paid  nothing ;  but  the  aboTe-cited 

passage  from  Die  Cassius  sufficiently  contradicts  this  notion.     Most 

probably,  Roman  matrons  did  not  yisit  such  public  baths  where  the 

qwxdrans  was  paid,  and  Jurcnal  wishes  to  describe  the  customs  of 

the  men.     How  general  such  balnea  mcritoria  were,  not  only  in 

Rome,  but  elsewhere  in  Italy  also,  is  seen  from  Plin.  EpUt,  iL 

17,  26. 

As  far  as  regai-ds  bathing,  it  is  probable  that  in  more  ancient 
times  the  use  of  the  cold-water  bath  was  the  prevailing  one.  Hence 
also  Pbilematium,  in  Plaut.  Mostel.  i.  3, 1,  says : 

Jam  pridem,  ecastor,  frigida  non  lavi  magis  lubenter, 
Neo  quom  me  melius,  mea  Scapha,  rear  esse  deftecatam: 

and  persons  of  simple  habits  of  life,  such  as  the  elder  Pliny,  adhered 
to  this  (Plin.  Epist.  iii.  5, 11):  Post  solum  pl^rumque  frigida  lava- 
batwr,  Comp.  vi.  16, 5.  Nevertheless,  they  had  caldaria  then  also, 
as  Seneca  mentions  in  the  case  of  Scipio  himself,  but  had  not  yet 
begun  to  think  about  a  temperature,  concerning  which  Seneca  says : 
Similis  incendiOf  adeo  quidem^  ut  convictum  in  aliquo  scelere  senmm 
vivum  lavari  oporteat.  Nihil  mihi  videtur  jam  inttresse,  ardeat  baU 
neum,  an  caleat.  This  seems  to  be  a  little  oratorical  exaggeration, 
though  Celsus  (i.  3)  mentions  a  fervens  balneum,  and  Trimalohio 
says,  in  Petron.  72,  Conjiciamus  nos  in  balneum.  Sic  caletj  tanquam 
fumus.  Perspiration  and  appetite,  which  earlier  generations  ob- 
tained by  corporeal  exertion,  and  agricultural  labour,  were  attained 
by  a  later  race,  that  lived  for  the  most  part  in  idle  inactivity,  by 
means  of  sudatoria  and  hot  baths.  Thus  Columella  judged  of  his 
time;  and  after  mentioning  a  Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  and  Curius 
Dentatus,  complains :  Omnes  enim  pcUres/aimilicB  /alee  et  arcetro  re- 
lietiM  intra  murum  eorrepsimus,  et  in  eircis  potius  ac  theatrii,  quam  in 
segetibue  et  vinetis  manus  nuwemtw.     Max  deinde^  ut  apte  veniamus  ad 
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^oiiMW,  quotidianam  erwUtaUm  L(teonici$  etoeoqukmUf  et  exsueto  «u- 

dore  iitim  qwerimits,  noctesque  Ubidinibus  €t  durietatSbui^  dies  ludo  vd 

iOfnno  eongwnimus,  ao  nosmetipsot  ducimus /arttmato$,  quod  neo  orient 

tern  BoUm  vidimus,  nee  oceidentem.    Comp.  JuTen.  i.  143 ;  Sen.  Epist. 

01.    They  who  deeired  to  use  the  bath  through  all  degrees  of  tern. 

perature,  sought  first  to  giro  their  body  the  preparation  which  was 

considered  necessary,  by  some  sort  of  lighter  gymnastics,  ball-play, 

haltereSf  and  the  like;  and  the  baths  were  always  proTided  widi 

rooms  suitable  for  this  purpose.     On  the  arriral  of  the  hour  for 

opening  the  thermse,  a  signal  was  giyen  with  a  bell,  as  we  see 

from  Mart.  xir.  163,  where,  under  the  Lemma  tintinnabulum,  he 

says: 

Redde  pUam:  sonat  aes  thennamm:  ladere  pergis? 
Virgine  vis  sola  lotos  abire  domam. 

Such  a  person  betook  himself,  most  probably,  into  the  tepidarium, 
in  order  not  to  be  exposed  suddenly  to  the  heat  of  the  caldarium, 
where  they  were  anointed  with  oil,  as  Cclsus  expressly  says ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  place  generally  assigned  to  that  opera- 
tion, although  we  read  also  of  special  unctoria.  It  is  strange  that 
in  the  Tuscum  of  Pliny,  where  there  was  a  cella  media  or  tepidaria, 
no  unctorium  is  mentioned,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Laurens,  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  haye  been  no  tepidarium.  The 
anointing  with  oil  took  place  both  before  and  after  the  bath,  and 
e^en  after  they  had  already  stepped  into  the  bath,  they  sometimes 
left  it  again,  to  be  anointed  a  second  time,  after  which  they  again 
betook  themselres  to  the  bath.     Celsus,  i.  3. 

They  took  the  oil  with  them  to  the  bath  (or  rather,  the  slave 
carried  it),  as  well  as  the  strigUes  and  lintea  to  dry  thomseWes. 
Hence  Varro  says  {R.  R.  i.  55,  4) :  (Olea)  Dominum  in  bcUnea  sequi- 
tur.  Though  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times  was  content  with  the 
pure  oil  only,  this  at  a  later  period  was  changed  for  costly  salves,  of 
which  we  hare  already  spoken.  No  doubt  people  anointed  them- 
selves at  other  times  besides  at  the  bath,  in  order  to  reek  of  per- 
fume the  whole  day  through.  Sen.  Epist.  86 :  Parum  est  sumere 
unguentum,  ni  bis  die  terque  renovetur,  ne  evaneseat  in  ecrpore,  (iuid 
quod  odore,  tanquam  suo,  gloriantur.  See  Boettig.  Sab,  i.  146 ;  and 
concerning  the  cUabcutra,  his  Die  Aldobrand,  Hoehz,  47.  [Even  the 
clothes  were  anointed  with  aromatic  oils.  Jut.  iii.  263 :  Jam  lavat 
ei  pUno  componit  lintea  gutto.  Mart.  yiii.  3, 10 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Pcedag, 
IL  8,  p.  207.] 

The  strigiles,  or  scrapers,  are  known  to  us  from  the  gymnasia. 
In  the  baths  they  were  used  for  scraping  away  oil  and  impurities 
from  the  skin  \dtfrieare\.     In  the  Mus,  Borb.  we  have  a  whole 

17—5 
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ba^ng  apparatus.  conBisting  of  four  strigilei,  an  itnguentariitm,  for 
the  form  of  which  tho  name  ampulla  olearia  {ampulltm  eotmioMi, 
Mart.  iiL  82,26;  xiv,  110),  Beema  to  be  Tcry  suitable,  and  Apattr% 
with  bandlo,  or  b;  whatovor  name  this  pan-like  utensil  is  to  b« 
called,  an  engraving  of  which  follows.    AU  these  utensils  hong  oa  t 


ring,  which  could  be  opened,  to  let  them  be  taken  off,  and  bring  to 
mind  the  paasago  of  Appuleius,  Flwid.  ii.  8,  W,  where  we  read  of 
Hippias :  Qui  magno  in  ccetu  prcedicavit/abrieatam  nbimel  ampalliivt 
qaoqat  oUarian,  quam  gatabat,  lentkidari  forma,  tertti  antbitu,  pre$- 
sida  TotanditaU  I  ju-daqm  honettam  ttng^teidam,  recta  fattigatioitt 
clauinda,fivta  tubuVxtioneUg^das,  vt  tt  tpn  m  manu  cqpub  moiaraur, 
a  sudor  tx  ai  rwulo  laberetnr.  Thus  also,  just  after,  he  connecla 
botli:  itrigiltm  et  ampullam,  cteleraqut  balim  uitniilia  nundinU  nur- 
eari.  [Comp.  Suet.  Oct.  SO;  Jut.  Ui.  262.]  The  description  of  the 
strigilcs  quite  agrees  wiih  the  form  of  those  at  Pompeii,  and  Uiat 
in  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus ;  for  the;  all  hare  a  hoUow, 
In  which,  when  scraped  OTer  the  body,  sweat,  oil,  or  water  collected, 
and  ran  off  oa  it  were  bj  a  gutter.     Boetliger  supposes  that  tha 
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strigiles  of  the  athletoe  wero  different  from  those  used  at  the  bath, 

which,  however,  cannot  easily  be  shewn  to  hare  been  the  case  from 

the  existing  monuments. 

The  third  utensil  is  explained  to  be  a  vas  potoriumy  because  it 

was  customary  after  the  bath  09  calida,  or  fri^da  fovere  (Gelsus,  i. 

3),  and  frequently.     If  we  compare  what  the  parasite  (in  Plant. 

PerB.  i.  3,  43)  says : 

Cjnica  esse  e  gente  oportet  paraaitam  probe: 
Ampullam,  strigiles,  scaphium,  soceos,  palliam, 
Marsupinm  habeat; 

we  might  perhaps  apply  the  name  tcaphium  thereto,  though  we 

gather  nothing  from  thence  respecting  its  use. 

To  the  bath-utensils  belong,  lastly,  the  Zin^ea,  the  linen  cloths 

for  drying  with.    That  linen  ones  only  were  used  for  this  purpose, 

has  been  shown  by  Becker  (NacMrdge  zvm  Augusteumy  46),  and  the 

use  by  Trimalchio  (in  Petron.  28)  of  woollen  cloths  for  that  purpose, 

is  an  eccentricity.     So  also  in  AppuL  Mel.  i.  17,  72 :  Ac  simul  ex 

pramluario  oleum  unctui  et  lintea  teraui  et  ecetera  huic  eidem  usui 

profer  ocxter^  et  hospitem  nieum  produc  ad  proximas  balneas ;  Plant. 

Cure,  iy.  4,  22,  linteumque  extemd.  These,  and  not  cloths,  are  meant 

by  Martial,  xi?.  61 : 

Pergamus  has  misit,  cutto  destringere  ferro: 
Non  torn  s«epe  teret  lintea  fullo  tibi. 

After  this  process  was  over,  they  passed  into  the  caldarium,  and 

took  their  place  on  the  seats  that  ran  up  towards  the  wall  in  the 

manner  of  steps,  probably  by  degrees  higher  and  nearer  to  the  laco- 

nicum,  then  again  further  off,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 

desired.      After  having  succeeded  in  causing  perspiration,  they 

stepped  either  into  the  hot- water  bath,  or  got  themselves  sprinkled 

with  water,  generally  perhaps  cold,  or  retired  immediately  into  the 

frigidarium,  in  order  to  brace  the  relaxed  skin  by  the  cold  bath. 

Petron.  28 :  Itaque  intravimus  balneum,  et  tttdore  calrfacti  momento 

temparis  ad/rigidam  eximus,  where  Erhard  cites  Sidon.  Carm.  19 : 

Intrate  algentes  post  balnea  torrida  fluctus, 
Ut  solidet  calidam  frigore  lympha  cutem. 

So  Martial,  vi.  42, 16 : 

Rit-s  si  placeant  tibi  Lacouum 
Contentns  potes  arido  Yapore 
Crada  Viigine  Martiave  mergi 

This  manner  of  bathing  was  of  course  not  always  pursued 
throughout,  many  contenting  themselves  with  the  cold,  others  with 
the  warm-bath.  The  women,  even  the  noblest  of  them,  visited  the 
public  baths  as  well  as  the  men.     [No  doubt  they  had  separate 
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rooms.  Varro,  L.  L,  iz.  68 ;  OrelL  3324,  hdl.  vinlia  aud  6a/.  mHlukrt. 
See  aboTe.]  This  we  see  from  the  narratire  of  Atia,  the  mother  of 
OctaTian,  who,  after  the  fabulous  rencontre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
had  borne  on  her  person  ever  after  the  indelible  mark  of  a  serpent: 
ad^o  ut  max  publicis  halneia  perpetuo  dbstinuerit.  This  led  afterwards 
to  the  gross  inunorality  of  men  and  women  bathing  together,  often 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Martial ;  but  we  must  not  beliere  that 
this  impropriety  was  general.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  no  doubt 
imptuiicm  mulieres  who  did  so,  the  number  of  whom  at  Rome  was 
very  great.  Hence  Quinctilian  says,  List,  v.  9 :  Si^um  est  cidultera, 
lavari  cum  virisf  but  still  ho  could  not  have  been  living  at  the 
time  when  this  licentiousness  was  interdicted ;  for  Hadrian  was  the 
first  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  though  only  for  a  brief  period. 
Dio  Oass.  Iziz.  8.  Spartian.  Uadr.  18 :  LaucKva  pro  sexQmt  sqw" 
ravU.  The  renewal  afterwards  of  these  interdicts  shows  that  the 
evil  could  not  be  eradicated.  [Oapit.  M,  Ant.  Phil.  23 ;  Lamprid.  Sev. 
Alex,  24.  Heliogabalus  actually  allowed  it;  Lamprid.  Heliog.  31.] 
The  hour  for  bathing  was,  as  is  well  known,  that  preceding  din- 
ner-time,  but,  like  that,  it  varied  partly  on  account  of  the  different 
length  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  partly  because  persons  much  engaged 
in  business  could  not  spare  time  for  repose  so  easily  as  those  who 
were  idle.  Pliny  says  of  Spurinna,  Ep.  iii.  1,  8 :  Uhi  hora  baltnei 
nunticUa  est — est  aiit^m  hieme  nona,  cestate  octava — in  sole,  si  caret 
ventOf  ambukU  nudus.    On  the  contrary,  we  have  in  Mart.  iii.  36 : 

LasiuB  at  in  thermas  decima,  rel  serins,  hora 
Te  seqnar  Agrippie,  cum  laver  ipse  Titi; 

and  z.  70, 13,  Balnea  post  dwimam  lasso  petuntur.  We  have  there- 
fore only  to  consider  which  hour  was  the  most  usual.  This  point 
has  been  treated  of  at  length  by  Salmas.  ad  Spartian.  Hadr.  22 ; 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  26 ;  Vopisc.  Florian.  6 ;  but  the  result  he  arrives 
at  on  the  passage  of  Lampridius,  Thermcs  apud  veteres  non  ante 
nonam  aperubanturj  cannot  possibly  be  considered  correct.  It  is 
true  that  the  most  usual  hour  for  bathing  was  the  eighth,  as  is  cor- 
roborated by  many  passages,  which  need  not  be  repeated ;  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  persons  bathed  earlier  too,  and  this  was  not  only 
the  case  with  the  private  baths,  but  the  thermce  also  were  open. 
Mart.  z.  48 : 

Nnnciat  octaram  Pharie  sua  torba  javence, 

Et  pilata  redit  jamque  snbitqne  cohors. 
Temperat  lueo  thermas;  nimios  prior  hora  yaporea 

Halat,  et  immodico  sexta  Nerone  calet. 

Prom  which  we  certainly  see  that  persons  might  bathe  in  the  public 
baths  at  the  seventh  and  even  at  the  sizth  hour.  Moreover,  JuvenaU 
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xi.  205,  cannot  be  otherwise  understood :  Jam  nunc  in  hcUnea  aalva 
Fronte  licet  v<ida8y  qitamquam  solida  hora  supernt  Ad  Bextam ;  and 
just  as  unequWocal  are  the  words  of  VitruTius,  y.  10 :  maxitne  tempuB 
lavandi  a  meridiano  ad  vesperum  est  cotutitutum.  When  therefore 
Spartian  says  of  Hadrian  (c.  22):  Ante  horctm  octavam  in  publico 
neminein  nisi  cBgrum  l<ivari  passus  est,  this  was  nothing  but  a  new 
arrangement,  and  shows  that  the  matter  was  differently  arranged 
before.  At  a  later  period  the  time  of  bathing  was  extended  to  night- 
time also.  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev,  24 :  Addidit  et  oleum  Itwiinibus  ther- 
marumf  quum  antea  non  ante  auroram  paterent,  et  aiUe  solis  occatum 
dauderentur,  A  remarkable  passage,  if  the  reading  non  ante  auro' 
ram  were  to  be  relied  on ;  but  it  appears  strange  that  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  thermse  in  Rome  were  shut  after  sunset, 
whilst  the  lamps  discovorod  in  Pompeii,  and  the  traces  of  smoke  in 
the  hollows  made  for  them,  establish  the  fact,  that  people  bathed 
by  lamp-light.  Tacitus  again  restricted  the  time  to  the  length  of 
the  day.  Vopisc.  Tac.  10:  Thermos  omnes  ante  lucemam  clau^i 
jussit,  ne  quid  per  noctem  seditionis  oriretur.  But  probably  this  did 
not  continue  long  in  force,  and  later  we  find  a  certain  sum  allotted 
to  defray  the  cost  of  lighting.  Cod.  Justin,  riii.  12, 19 :  Quia  plur 
rimoi  domus  cum  ojfficinis  suis  in  porticibus  Zeuaippi  esse  memorantur, 
recUtus  memoratorum  locorum  pro  quantitate  qfuje  placuit  ad  prcebenda 
luminaria  et  asdifida  ac  tecta  reparanda  regies  hujus  urbis  lavacro 
sine  aliqua  jubemus  excuscUione  conferri.  In  the  relief  first  commu- 
nicated by  Mercurialis,  the  bathing  is  eyidently  represented  as 
going  on  at  night-time,  for  above  the  labrum,  a  lucema  trimyxos 
bums  on  the  wall.     [Liban.  Oral.  xxii.  t.  ii.  p.  3.] 

The  baths  became  by  degrees  places  of  the  most  foolish  de- 
bauchery ;  and  although  what  is  related  by  Suetonius  of  Caligula, 
c.  37,  CommerUus  novum  balnearwm  vsurn^  portentosissima  genera  cibo" 
rum  atque  coenarum,  ut  calidis  frigidisque  unguentis  lavaretur,  etc., 
and  by  Lampridius  of  Heliogabalus,  c.  19,  Hie  non  nisi  unguento 
nobUi  out  croco  piscinis  infeetis  natavit,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
particular  follies  of  these  foolish  persons,  still  this  much  is  certain, 
that  eren  without  these,  there  was  a  most  inordinate  display  of 
luxury  at  these  places.    [Orell.  Inscr,  4816 : 

Balnea,  vina,  Venos,  comimpnnt  corpora  nostra.] 

Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  ladies,  as,  for  instance,  the 
women  of  Nero  used  to  bathe  in  asses'  milk.  See  Boettig.  Sab. 
i.  48. 
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THE  GAME  OF  BALL,  AND  OTHER  GYMNASTIC 

EXERCISES. 

THE  daily  bath,  and  previous  to  it  strong  exercise*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  perspiration,  were  inseparable,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  idea  of  a  regular  and  healthy  mode  of  life. 
They  had  a  multitude  of  exercises,  more  or  less  serere,  which  were 
regularly  gone  through  every  day  before  the  bath,  thus  rendering 
the  body  strong  and  active,  and  exciting  a  greater  appetite  for  tbe 
meal  that  was  to  follow.  [The  exercitatio  preceded  the  bath.  Blart 
xiv.  163;  Hor.  SaU  i.  6, 125: 

Ast  ubi  me  fe.>8um  eol  acrior  ire  lavatam 
Admonnit,  fugio  campum  l.'suiuque  trigonem. 

Lamprid.  Sev,  Alex,  30.     See  below.] 

Of  course  these  exercises  were  confined  to  the  male  sex,  as 
gymnastics  were  considered  unbecoming  and  indecent  for  women 
(Mart.  vii.  67,  4 ;  Juven.  vi.  246,  419),  and  in  Greece  the  Spartan 
unfeminineness  (libidinosce  Lacedcemonis  patcMtraSi  Mart.  iv.  65,  6), 
afforded  great  cause  for  ridicule.  See  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  81  [Plato, 
de  Leg.  vii.  12,  p.  806];  although  Propert  iii.  14,  and  Ovid.  JJer.xvi. 
149,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  dwell  with  pleasure  on  this  vtr- 
ginca  pakeatra. 

These  antique  gymnastics,  or  rather  those  of  the  Romans,  which 
will  alone  form  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  differed  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  modern  times,  in  which  they  are  confined  to 
the  period  of  youth.  In  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  impropriety  when  the  contuli  or  tritunphator,  the 
world-ruling  Cccsar  himself,  sought  in  the  game  of  ball,  or  other 
kinds  of  gymnastics,  an  exertion  wholesome  for  both  body  and  mind ; 
and  they  who  omitted  such  exercises  were  accused  of  indolence. 
Suetonius  thus  characterises  Augustus'  increasing  attachment  to 
ease :  ExercUathnes  campe^tres  equarum  et  armorum  statim  pott  cwUia 
bella  ontUit,  et  ad  pilam  primo  foUiculwmque  transiit :  mox  nihil  tdhtd 
quam  vectabatur  et  deambulahat.  Aug.  83^  [Val.  Max.  viii.  8, 2,  says 
of  the  famous  Q.  Mucins  Scsevola,  Augur :  optime  pila  l«si$ae  fro- 
ditur.  Lamprid.  jS'ev.  Alex,  30.]  No  other  passages  need  be  adduced, 
for  of  all  the  men  of  consequence  at  Rome,  few  only  (as  CSoero,  pro 
Arch.  6)  formed  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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One  of  the  most  favourite  exercises  for  young  and  old,  the 
advantages  of  which  have  been  extolled  by  Galon  in  a  treatise  n€pl 
fUKpas  <r<l>aipas,  was  the  game  of  ball,  which  from  its  frequent  men- 
tion, and  the  various  ways  of  playing  it,  deserves  a  particular  expo- 
sition. The  passages  referring  to  it  will  not,  however,  admit  of  our 
arriving  at  a  distinct  idea  of  the  method  of  play,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  descriptions  of  such  matters,  which  must  have  been  supposed 
to  have  been  known  to  contemporaries.  [See  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  v. 
17,  ii.  9.     Adults  in  Italy  frequently  play  at  ball  now.] 

Roman  authors  mention  numerous  varieties  of  the  game  of  ball, 
as  pila  simply,  /bllis  or  Jblliculus,  trigon,  paganica,  karpastumf  spar- 
aiva,  in  addition  to  which  we  have  the  expressions,  datatim,  eapulsim, 
raptim  ludere ;  geminare,  revocare,  reddere  pilam.  [Comp.  Poll.  ix. 
104.]  But  it  seems  that  we  can  only  admit  of  three  different  kinds 
of  ball;  pila,  in  the  more  confined  sense,  the  small  regular  ball, 
which  however  might  be  harder,  or  more  elastic,  for  dififerent  kinds 
of  play ;  foUis,  the  great  ballon,  as  the  name  indicates,  merely  filled 
with  air  (like  our  foot-ball)  and  paganica.  Concerning  the  use  of 
the  last  we  have  the  least  information ;  Martial  mentions  it  only  in 
two  passages,  vii.  32 : 

Non  pila,  non  follis,  non  te  paganica  thermia 
Preeparat,  aut  nudi  stipitis  ictus  hebes. 


and  xiv.  45 : 


Hiec  quae  diffidli  target  paganica  plama, 
Folle  minus  laxa  ^t,  et  minus  arta  pila. 


As  the  paganica  is  opposed  in  both  places  to  the  follis  and  the  pila, 
and  no  fourth  kind  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  them,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  one  or  other  of  these  three  balls  was  used  in  all  varieties 
of  the  game.  The  words  paganica,  folk  minus  kura,  minus  arta 
pila,  are  incorrectly  explained  by  Radcr  and  Mercurialis,  as  applying 
to  the  contents  of  the  ball.  The  use  of  both  adjectives  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  size  of  the  ball  is  spoken  of,  and  in  this  respect  it 
stood  between  the  follis  and  pila.  No  doubt  it  also  so  far  differed 
from  the  former,  that  it  was  stufifed  with  feathers,  and  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  heavier ;  this  is  all  that  we  know  about  it.  The 
poet  gives  no  hint  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name,  nor  about  the 
game  for  which  it  was  used.  On  an  intaglio  in  Beger  (Thes,  Brand, 
139),  a  naked  male  figuro  sits  holding  in  each  hand  a  ball,  supposed 
to  be  the  paganica,  because  apparently  too  small  for  the  follis,  and 
too  large  for  the  pila,  for  they  are  not  clasped  within  the  hand. 
But  this  is  evidently  a  very  insecure  argument,  and,  as  regards  the 
game,  nothing  would  follow  from  it. 

The  follis,  the  great  but  light  ball,  or  ballon,  was  struck  by  the 
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fist  or  arm.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  words  of  Trachalio,  m 

Plaut.  Rud.  iii.  4,  16,  Extemplo,  hercUj  ego  te  follem  pugiUatorwrn 

/aciam,  et  pendentem  incursabo  pugnisy  refer  to  this ;  for  a  distended 

skin  may  also  be  understood,  by  which  the  pugiles  practised  them- 

selres,  as  the  gladiatores  did  with  a  post.     If  we  may  trust  the  cq>7 

given  by  MercuriaUs  (d^  Art^  Gmnast.)  of  a  coin  of  Gordian  UL, 

the  right  arm  was  sometimes  equipped  with  a  kind  of  glore,  to  assist 

in  striking.    The  game  did  not  require  any  very  severe  exertion, 

on  which  account  Martial  (xiv.  47)  says : 

Ite  procul  juvenes ;  mitis  mihi  convenit  aetas 
Folle  decet  pueros  ludere,  folle  senea. 

The  diminutive  /bllkulus  is  sometimes  used,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  ground  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  paganica ;  pila 
and  foUis,  however,  denote  in  general  the  whole  science  of  spha^ 
ristic,  and  therefore  included  the  paganica,  as  being  intermediate 
between  them. 

The  other  games  were  all  played  with  the  pila,  and  whenever 
follis  and  paganica  are  not  expressly  designated,  we  must  always 
understand  the  small  ball.  Hence  Martial,  in  the  Apophoretcej  has 
no  particular  epigram  upon  it ;  for  it  is  already  meant  under  the 
trigon  and  harpaatum.  The  special  mention  of  both  these  appean 
to  be  grounded  on  the  difference  of  the  games,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  regular  games,  the  expresuons 
datatim  and  earptdsim  ludere  must  be  explained.  By  the  first  seems 
to  be  meant  the  most  simple  use  of  the  pila,  in  which  two  persons 
opposite  each  other,  either  threw  a  ball  alternately  to  one  another, 
or  perhaps  each  threw  a  ball  simultaneously,  and  caught  the  other 
thrown  to  him.  [Non.  ii.  213,  datatim,  i.  e.  inviccm  dando,]  This 
took  place  even  in  the  streets,  as  we  see  from  Plaut.  {CurcuL 
ii.  3, 17),  where  the  parasite  says  threateningly  to  all  who  meet 

him: 

Turn  iBti  qui  ladant  datatim  serri  scnrraniin  in  yia, 
Et  datoreSy  et  factores,  omnes  sabdam  sub  solum. 

Comp.  Nov.  ap  Non.  ii.  268  [in  molis  non  ludiwit  raptim  pila,  datO" 
iim  mono,  Enn.  in  Isidor.  i.  25] ;  the  commentators  Burm.  od  Pe^, 
27 ;  and  especially  Gronovius'  note  to  the  passage  in  Plautns.  We 
find  this  simple  kind  of  splueristic,  though  in  conjunction  with 
orchestic,  in  the  case  of  Homer^s  Phseacians.  Odyn.  viiL  374 : 

Tfiv  'ixtpov  plirravKt  nrorl  vitpwa  VHiStifra 
ptiiittm  fitOiXto-Kt  Tapov  irovlif  oZiat  uctiidau 

And  the  words  in  the  fragment  of  Damoxenoe,  in  Athen.  i.  26, 
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If  Xa/l^ay•»y  rrjv  <rff>a7paM  fj  Movg^  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
But  Seneca  (deBenef.  ii.  17),  certainly  alludes  to  such  throwing 
and  catching,  (Pilam)  cadere  non  est  dubiunif  aiU  mittmtis  viHo,  aiU 
cteeipierUis.  2\ine  curaum  suum  servat,  tUn  inter  manu$  tUrhuque  apte 
ab  tUroqite  etjactata  et  excepta  versaiur.  This  will  be  made  still  more 
dear  by  the  passages  to  be  quoted  below. 

But  although  this  expression  can  be  explained  without  difficulty, 
the  second,  exptUsim  ludere,  is  obscure,  if  we  are  to  understand  it 
as  a  special  rariety  of  the  game.  Varro  says,  Non.  ii  281 :  Videbia 
in/oro  ante  lanienaa  ptteroa  pila  expuUim  ludere;  and  similarly  in 
Petron.  27,  we  hare  lusti  expellente.  From  neither  of  these  passages 
is  it  clear  what  kind  of  game  can  be  meant ;  it  is  certain  only  that 
the  notion  of  striking  or  striking  back,  without  catching  it,  is  not 
necessarily  contained  in  expel lere.  This  is  apparent  from  its  being 
also  used  of  trigon.    Mart.  xiv.  46 : 

Si  me  mobilibos  scis  expulsare  sinistris, 
Sam  toa:  si  nescis,  mstice^  redde  pilam. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  trigon  was  meant  to  be  caught.  Still  more 
erroneous  is  the  opinion  of  Wustomann  {PaL  d.  Scaur.  192),  that 
the  ball  was  struck  with  a  racquet.  It  rests  on  a  misunderstood 
passage  of  Oyid's  Art.  Am.  iii.  361 : 

Reticuloque  pil«B  leTes  fandantur  aperto; 
Nee,  nisi  quam  tolles,  alia  moTenda  pUa  est. 

A  glance  at  these  words  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  contain  no 
allusion  to  sphseristic,  and  that  reticulum  means  an  open  net  or 
purse,  into  which  a  number  of  balls  were  shaken,  in  order  to  be 
taken  out  again  one  by  one,  during  which  process,  no  other  ball, 
but  that  which  was  to  be  taken  out,  might  be  mored. 

Apart  from  the  passage  in  Varro,  from  which  we  are  not  able  to 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  word  expeUere,  expuUare  seems  (at 
least  in  trigon)  only  to  signify  generally  the  throwing  of  the  ball. 
So  also  Seneca  uses  the  stronger  expression,  repercutere  (see  the 
passage  quoted  above).  Pila  utcumque  venerit,  manas  Ulam  expedita 
et  offilis  repercutiet.  Si  cum  tirone  negotium  est,  non  ta/m  rigide^  nee 
tarn  exeussey  sed  languidius  et  in  ipsam  eyus  dirigentes  manum,  retnisse 
oecurramtu.  Here  he  speaks  of  the  datatim  ludere,  as  indeed  is 
requisite  from  the  nature  of  the  comparison ;  for  dare  et  acdpere 
benejicium  and  mittere  et  exeipere  pilam^  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  the  following  passage,  that  repercutere  does 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  signify  to  strike  back,  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  a  game  between  two  only,  in  which  the  ball  was  thrown 
back  and  caught,  is  mentioned  (32) :  SieiU  in  lusu  est  aliquidf  pilam 
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scite  ac  diligenUr  excipere,  sed  nan  dicitur  bonus  lu9or,  nisi  qui  apk  et 

expedite  remisit,  qtiam  exceperat ;  and  immediately  after,  nee  tanun 

ideo  non  bonum  lusorem  dicam,  qui  pUanty  ut  oportehai,  exapit  at  per 

ipsum  moroj  quominus  remitteret,  non  /uit.     [The  word  expulnm 

must  mean  something  more  than  remittere;  not  to  mention  tbat 

otherwise  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  two  sorts  of 

playing,  datatim  and  expuUim.     Remitterey  as  Seneca  says  (c.  32X 

denotes  the  throwing  back  the  ball  which  has  been  actually  caogbt 

(excipere),  and  is  the  characteristic  of  the  dcUatim;  on  the  other 

hand,  expuUare  and  repercutere  must  mean  the  striking  back  the 

ball  thrown  to  one,  either  towards  the  thrower,  or  further  on,  to  a 

third  player ;  and  this  is  the  expuhsim  ladere^  whereof  Seneca  speaks 

in  the  first  passage.     In  the  trigon,  both  the  datatim  and  the  expnl- 

sim  may  be  used  (see  Martial) ;  since  all  that  is  required  is  three 

•active  players,  who  first  agree  as  to  the  method  of  throwing  to  be 

used.  Thus  Herzberg  explains  Prop.  ili.  12, 5 : 

Cam  pila  veloci  fallit  per  brachia  jactn, 

of  the  ball,  which  is  thrown  or  struck  on  rapidly  from  arm  to  arm.] 

Amongst  the  more  intricate  kinds  of  play,  the  trigon,  pila  trigo- 

nalis,  appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  popular  and  conunon, 

although  it  is  not  till  a  later  period  that  we  obtain  intelligence  of 

its  existence.     The  name  itself  seems  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 

game,  in  which  three  players  were  required,  who  stood  in  a  triangle, 

cV  rpiy^vf^.    [Isid.  x?iii.  69.]     We  know  simply  that  the  expert 

players  threw  and  caught  only  with  the  left  hand,  as  Martial  says 

in  more  than  one  epigram ;  for  instance,  in  the  aboTe  mentioned 

Apophoretum : 

8i  me  mobilibos  tda  ezpnlsare  siniatris, 
Sum  tua:   si  nesda,  nutice,  redde  pilam. 

Also  (vii.  72,  9)  : 

Sic  palmam  tibi  de  trigone  nudo 
UaotsB  det  favor  arbiter  coronie, 
Nee  laudet  Polybi  magis  dnistras. 

The  passage  xii.  83,  where  the  parasite  Menogenes  is  laughed  at  by 

the  poet,  because  ho  caught  the  ball  with  the  right,  as  well  as  with 

the  left  hand,  might  almost  lead  us  to  the  supposition  that  each 

person  numbered  the  balls  caught,  for  it  runs  thus : 

Captabit  tepidnm  deztra  Isvaqoe  trigonem, 
Imputet  exceptas  ot  tibi  uppe  pilaa. 

He  hoped  by  this  means  to  obtain  a  claim  on  the  table  of  the  per- 
son playing  with  him.  [Herzbei^g  explains  this  also  of  expuUim 
luderef  but  exc^t€u  would  seem  rather  to  refer  to  the  daitUim,] 
The  word  tepidum,  applied  to  the  trigon  here   (and  It.  19,  6% 
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doubtless  refers  to  the  heating  nature  of  the  game ;  but  we  must 

not  suppose  that  it  means  the  ball  warmed  in  the  hand,  but  by  a 

usual  metonymy  of  the  effect  produced.   No  artistic  representations 

of  such  sphseristic  have  come  down  to  us.    That  which  Mercurialis 

copies  from  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a  perfect  resemblance  of 

which  is  to  be  found  in  a  painting  on  a  ceiling  (see  Descr.  d,  Baiiu 

de  TitiUf  pi.  17),  is  another  game  with  several  balls. 

The  harpasium  was  unquestionably  a  more  severe  exercise,  the 

chief  passage  respecting  which  is  to  be  found  in  Athenseus  (i.  25, 26), 

with  the  fragment  of  Autiphanes.      Though  there  may  be  some 

obscurity  respecting  it,  it  is  certain  that  a  ball  was  thrown  amongst 

the  players,  of  which  each  one  tried  to  obtain  possession;  for  he 

says,  irtpl  fiixpas  axfxupas  (c.  ii.  902) :    Srav  yap   trvvurrayifvoi   irp6s 

oXXi/Xovr   ical  airoK<iikvovT€s  v^apfiratrai    rhv    fiera^v  dunroveSo'i,    fieyi- 

QTOv  avrh  kcu  <r<l>odp6TaTOP  KaBlararai,  iroKKols  fuv  rpa^rjkia-fioit  ttoX- 

Xaiff    d*  avTikffy^€a'i  iroLKcua-TiKois  dyafiffuyfieyov.      Hence   in   Martial 

(iv.  19),  harpasta  ptdvei^ulenta.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  only 

there^  but  also  xiv.  48,  Harpasta, 

Haec  rapit  Ant»i  Telox  de  palvere  drancufl, 
Grandia  qui  Tano  colla  labore  focit. 

the  plural  is  used,  whilst  follis,  paganica,  trigonalis,  are  in  the  sin- 
gular.  We  may  almost  believe  therefore  that  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  the  contest  was  for  several  balls.  It  is  moreover  very  pro- 
bable that  the  proverb  in  Plant.  True.  iv.  1,  8,  mea  pila  est,  may 
refer  to  such  a  game.  That  this  game  was  boisterous  enough,  is 
evident  from  Atheneeus ;  hence  Martial,  too,  mentions  participation 
in  it  as  one  of  the  improprieties  of  PhilsBnis,  vii.  67 :  Harpasto  quo- 
que  subligata  ludit. 

The  verses  of  Saleius  Bassus,  Pane^.  in  Pis,  173, 
Nee  tibi  mobilitas  minor  est,  si  forte  volantem 
Ant  geminare  pilam  jarat,  aut  revocare  cadentem, 
£t  non  sperato  fagientem  reddere  gestu; 

cannot  be  referred  either  to  the  harpastum  or  the  trigon.  Here, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  striking  of  the  ball  backwards  and  forwards  seems 
to  be  spoken  of,  but  whether  the  paganica  be  alluded  to  or  not,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  In  no  case  is  the  follis  meant ;  for 
it  was  not  caught ;  and  yet  the  words  revocare  cadentem  (in  manus) 
signify  this.  But  geminare  pilam  and  reddere  fagientem  appear  to 
be  understood  of  striking,  as  Manil.  v.  166 : 

nie  pilam  celeri  fagientem  reddere  planta, 

£t  pedibus  pensare  manus,  et  ludere  saltu. 
With  just  as  little  probability  can  we  venture  to  explain  the  pila 
apanwa  in  Petron.  27,  as  even  the  reading  is  doubtful.    Thus  much 
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only  is  apparent,  that  the  game  was  played  by  many  persons,  and 
with  many  balls.  Besides  these  most  usual,  and  therefore  to  ob 
better  known  games,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  there  were 
many  other  varieties. 

Another  species  of  gymnastics  was  the  swinging  of  the  haUen$f 
weights,  which,  in  practising  to  leap,  were  held  in  the  hands.  Beprs- 
sentations  of  this  exercise  are  to  be  found  on  gems  and  in  paindngi. 
See  Tassie,  Catal,  pi.  46, 7978;  Descr.  d.  Bains  de  TU,  pi.  17.  Pans. 
i.  25,  26,  ii.  3,  adduces  statues  with  haUeres ;  and  on  the  base  of  a 
restored  statue  of  a  boxer,  in  the  Dresden  collection  (Aug.  t.  109X 
hang  the  halteres  as  well  as  the  cestui.  [Pausan.  t.  27,  8.]  In  tbe 
Roman  gynmastics,  these  masses  of  lead  served  not  only  as  spring- 
ing-weights,  but  were  held  in  the  hand  and  swung  in  various  direc- 
tions with  the  arms.  This  bodily  exercise  is  mentioned  by  Seneci, 
Ep,  15 :  Sunt  ejcerciiationes  et/aciles  et  breves.  Cursus  et  cum  aliquo 
pondere  manus  motce ;  and  {Ep,  56)  where  he  is  describing  the  noise 
in  the  sphoRnsterium  of  the  baths  of  Baiee :  Cum  fortiores  extremtut 
et  manus  phimbo  graves  jactant,  cum  aut  Jaborantj  a'lit  laborantem  tmi- 
tantur,  gemitus  audio.    Mart.  xiv.  19,  also  mentions  them  : 

Quid  pereunt  stulto  fortes  holtere  lacerti? 
Ezercet  melius  Tinea  fossa  Tiros. 

and  Philsenis  says  (vii.  67,  6) :  gravesque  draueis  haltercu  facUi  roUU 
lacerto.  Comp.  Jutcu.  vi.  420.  Mercurialis,  in  explanation,  has  given 
several  copies  of  haUerisUXf  taken  from  gems,  and  says:  tU  pottU 
certior  formoB  hujusce  exercitationis  notitia  luiberi,  adponendaa  ctcm- 
vimus  halteristarum  imagines,  quas  ex  gemmis  antiquii  seulptis  aeoq^ 
tas  ad  nos  misit  Pyrrhus  Ligorius ;  which  words  are  expressly  quoted 
that  the  whole  copy  may  not  bo  considered  a  mere  fancy,  as  unfor- 
tunately is  often  the  case  with  similar  representations.  Resting 
upon  this,  in  Becker's  Nachtr.  ad  Aug,  429,  the  Dresden  sphcBrisUB, 
as  they  are  called,  are  surmised  to  have  been  rather  halteristss. 

A  third  sort  of  exercise  was  the  sham  fight  with  the  pcUus,  a  post 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  against  which  they  fought  with  a  widcer- 
work  shield,  and  wooden  sword,  as  against  a  living  adversary. 
This  game  served  originally  as  practice  for  the  tironeSi  in  order  that 
they  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Veget 
i.  11,  gives  us  a  full  explanation  of  it:  Antiqui,  tieut  mvenitur  in 
librist  hoc  genere  exereuere  tirones.  Scuta  de  vimmd  in  modum  era* 
Hum  corrotundaia  texebant,  ita  ut  duplum  pandus  erotts  Aaftsref, 
guam  scutum  publicum  habere  eansuevity  iidemque  elavas  Hgneas  dupU 
ofque  ponderis  pro  gladiia  tirowibus  dabani^  eoque  modo  non  tanium 
manct  sedetiampost  meridiem  exercebantur  ad  polos.  Pahrum  antUm 
uius  non  solum  militibus,  sed  etiam  gladiatoribus  plurimum  prodeM. 
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A  Bingrdis  tirontbus  singuU  pali  defigebaiUur  in  terram,  ita  ut  ntUare 
non  possentf  et  tex  pedibus  eminerent.  Contra  ilium  pcUum,  tanquam 
contra  adversariumy  tiro  cum  crate  ilia  et  clava  velut  cum  gladio  ee 
exercebat  et  Bcuto,  tU  nunc  quasi  caput  aut  fadem  peteret,  nunc  lateri- 
bu$  mincuretur,  interdum  contenderet  poplites  et  crura  succiderey  acce- 
deretj  reeederet,  aasuUaretj  insiliretf  et,  quasi  prcesentem  adversarium, 
sic  palum  omni  impetti,  omni  bellandi  arte  tentaret.  In  qua  meditOr- 
tione  servabatur  ilia  cautela,  ut  ita  tiro  ad  injerendum  vulniu  insur^ 
geretf  ne  qiM  parte  ipse  pateret  ad  plagam.  This  kind  of  fight  was 
however  practised  not  only  as  a  study,  but  also  for  exercise  pre- 
yious  to  the  bath.     This  is  what  Martial  means  (yii.  32,  8), 

Non  pila,  non  follis,  non  te  paganica  thermis 
Pneparat,  aut  nadi  stipiUs  ictus  hebes: 

wbcre  stipes  means  simply  the  post,  and  icttts  hebesy  the  wooden 
sword.  So  also  Juven.  vi.  247,  in  reprobation  of  the  vicious  habit 
of  women  practising  such  gymnastics : 

Endromidas  Tjrias  et  fDcmineum  ceroroa 
Quis  nescit?  Tel  quis  non  yidit  Tulnera  pali, 
Quem  carat  adsidub  sudibus  scutoque  lacessit. 

Comp.  V.  267,  where  Lipsius,  Mil.  Rom.  v.  14 ;  Saturn,  i.  15,  would 
read  rudibus  instead  of  sudibtis. 

Besides  these,  especially  in  the  public  baths,  the  more  severe 
exercises  of  the  palcestra,  as  the  lucta  (whence  frequent  mention  of 
the  ceroma,  and /luvescere  haphe)  the  discus,  &c.  were  practised. 

Running  and  leaping  were  very  common  exercises.  Augustus 
himself,  after  reducing  his  gymnastics  to  ambulatio  alone,  used  to 
do  this.  Suet.  Aug.  83,  deatnbulubat,  ita  ut  in  extremis  spatiis  sub- 
iultim  decurreret.  Seneca,  Ep.  15,  divides  leaping  into  three  kinds, 
taltus,  vel  iUe  qui  corpus  in  ahum  levat,  vel  ille  qui  in  longuma  mittit, 
vel  ille,  ut  ita  dicam,  saliaris,  aut  ut  coyUumeliosita  dicam,  fuUonius. 
The  latter  was  not  so  much  to  be  called  leaping,  as  a  species  of 
dancing  after  the  fashion  of  the  Salii.  [Plautus,  Bacch,  iii.  3,  24, 
mentions  all  the  exercLses  together,  though  he  is  referring  chiefly 
to  Greek  customs : 

Ibi  cunu,  luctando,  hasta,  disco,  pugilatu,  pila, 
Soliendo,  sese  exercebant. 

So  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  12, 19 ;  ArU  Am.  iii.  383.] 

Old  or  indolent  people,  who  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  in- 
clination for  more  severe  exercises,  restricted  themselves  to  the 
ambulatio  or  gestatio  only,  partly  on  horseback,  partly  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  the  lectica.  Still  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
men  of  advanoed  age  did  not  renounce  the  game  of  balL    Pliny 
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relates  of  Spurinna,  Ep,  ill.  1 :    Ubi  hora  hcdinei  nuntioUa 

soUf  si  caret  vento,  amhulat  nttdus.    Deinde  niovetur  pila  vthtmentv 

et  diu;  nam  hoc  quoque  exercitationis  genere  pugnat  cum  senectvte. 

For  tho  purpose  of  practising  these  gymnastics,  they  had  in 
their  own  residence  a  sphceristerium,  which  doriFed  its  name  firom 
the  game  of  ball,  as  being  tho  most  favourite  and  general  ezercis6b 
although  it  was  fitted  up  for  other  games  also.  [Stat.  SUff,  it. 
prscf.  Sed  et  sphceromachiaa  spectamus  et  pilaris  lusio  CKhnitHtur, 
Gomp.  Suet.  Ve^.  20;  Orell.  Liscr.  67.]  So  Pliny,  Ep.  t.  6,  27, 
says :  Apodi/terio  superpositum  est  sph(eristenum,  quod  phtra  genera 
exercitationis  pluresque  circtdos  capiU  There  then  the  sphseristeriara 
was  situated  on  the  first  floor,  for  Hirt's  conjecture,  apodyterio  sup- 
positum  est  sph.,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  'under  the  windows  of 
the  apodyterium  lies  the  sphseristerium,'  is  neither  necessary,  nor  in 
conformity  with  the  usages  of  language,  as  we  may  say  subjacety  but 
not  supponitur.  Probably  a  stair  led  from  the  apodyterium  into 
the  sphseristorium,  which  might  neTcrthcless  be  a  much  lai^er  room 
than  the  other.  The  circuit  are  not  divisions  of  the  sphseristeriuni, 
for  the  different  games,  or  parties  of  players,  but  the  latter  them- 
selves. The  expression  could  best  be  explained  from  Pctroniiu, 
where  we  read  (27) :  Nos  interim  vestiti  errare  capimtts  (in  balneo), 
imojocari  magis  et  circidis  ludentum  accedere.  The  word  is  the  more 
suitable,  as  most  probably,  at  the  public  baths,  a  circle  of  specta* 
tors  used  to  collect  round  the  players.    Hence  Mart.  vii.  72, 10, 

says: 

Sic  palroam  tibi  de  trigone  nudo 
Uncta;  det  favor  arbiter  coronas. 

CelsuB,  i.  2,  prescribes :  Earercitationis  plerumque.  finis  esse  debet  sitdor, 
aut  certe  lassitudo,  qace  extra  fatigationem  sit.  And  for  this  reason 
the  place  of  exercise  was  erected  in  sunny  spots  in  the  open  air, 
and  if  inside  the  house,  was  so  made  as  to  admit  of  being  warmed. 
So  Statius  says  of  the  Balneum  Etrusci,  v.  57,  seqq. : 

Quid  nunc  strata  solo  referam  tabulata,  crepantes 
Auditura  pilas,  ubi  languidus  igniB  inerrat 
JBdibus,  et  tenuem  volvunt  hypocausta  vaporem. 

Comp.  Gevart.  Leet,  Papin.  c.  38.  From  this  passage  we  might 
conclude  that  the  sphseristeria  were  sometimes  boarded,  strcUa  solo 
tabulata,  but  after  considering  the  words  immediately  8Ucoeedin|^ 
ubi  languidus  ignis  inerrat,  etc.,  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  conyictioa 
that  we  must  not  read  tabulata  but  tuhulata,  as  has  been  shewn 
above.  Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  17, 9:  Adhasret  dormitorium  membrum^  transOu 
interjacentef  qm  suspensus  ei  tubulatus  conceptum  vaporem  Mohibri 
temperamento  hue  illueque  digerit  et  ministrat.    The  matter  becomes 
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Btill  plainer  through  Seneca,  Ep,  90 :  Qucedam  nostra  demum  pro^ 
disse  memoria  scimtts — xU  mspenaurcu  balneorum  et  impressoB  parieti- 
hue  tuboSf  per  quos  circumfunderetur  calor,  qui  ima  nmtU  et  summa 
/overet  asqucditer.  In  Statins  then,  we  must  suppose  the  floor  to  have 
been  warmed,  which  is  not  extraordinary,  for  they  used  to  exercise 
perfectly  naked,  and  the  soleas  were  naturally  taken  off.  Petr.  27, 
adduces  it  as  something  particular  that  Trimalchio  toleatus  pila  exer- 
eebatur.     Also  in  Martial,  xii.  85,  3,  we  have, 

Colliget  et  referet  lapsuxn  de  pulrere  foUem, 
Et  si  jam  lotus,  jam  soleatus  erit. 

As  the  exercitcUio  always  preceded  the  bath,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  sphseristeria,  both  at  the  public  balnea,  and  in  private 
houses,  were  immediately  adjoining  the  bath.  So  they  are  placed 
by  Pliny  in  both  the  villas.     Ep.  ii.  17, 12 ;  v.  6,  27. 


EXCURSUS  I.     SCENE  VIIL 


THE  DRESS  OF  THE  MEN. 

AS  the  coBtume  of  the  Roman  ladies  remamed  till  a  late  period 
essentially  the  same,  so  the  men  wore  one  dlstlDguishing  drees, 
which  first  began  to  grow  obsolete  after  ihe  downfall  of  the  Re- 
public, when  the  indifference  respecting  the  cultiTation  of  national 
habits,  equalled  that  about  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.  It  ii 
true  that  other  articles  of  dress  were  worn  as  well  as  the  simple 
robe  of  early  days,  and  even  this  was  folded  with  greater  nicety 
and  amplitude  than  before ;  but  we  must  look  on  those  habits  v 
genuine  Roman  which  were  in  yogue  at  the  most  blooming  period 
of  the  Republic. 

Among  the  writings  on  tliis  subject,  the  laborious  compilation  of 
Ferrarius  (De  re  Ve^tiaria,  ii.  vii.)  will  always  stand  chief.  Differing 
from  him,  are  Rubeni,  De  re  Vest,  prcecipits  cU  lato  clavoy  and  on  the 
other  side,  Ferrari i,  Analecta  de  re  Vest,;  Dandr^  Bardon,  du 
Costume^  etc.  des  miciens  peuples ;  Martini,  Das  Kostum  der  meisUn 
Vdlker  d^s  Alterth. ;  Malliot  and  Martin,  Recherches  sur  le  Costmne, 
etc.  des  anc.  peuplesyt.  i. — iii.;  Seckendorf,  Die  Orundfomi  der  Toga; 
Thom.  Baxter,  Description  of  the  Egyptian^  Greek,  and  Roman 
Costumes;  Bartholin!,  de  pcenula.  Compare  also  Ottfr.  Mullor, 
Etrusker,  i.  260.  See  Becker's  Charicles,  translated  by  Metcalfe. 
The  chief  sources  of  information  are  Quinctil.  Inst,  xi.  3 ;  the 
grammarians,  especially  Nonius,  De  genere  vesiim. ;  C^ellius,  Tii.  12 : 
TertuU.  De  pallio,  t.  ;  and  the  numerous  statues  in  Roman  costume. 

In  speaking  of  the  dress  of  every-day  life,  we  shall  exclude  the 
costume  belonging  to  particular  offices,  or  to  public  positions 
generally,  as  well  as  the  un-roman  habiliments  which  came  into 
use  after  the  second  century;  nor  shall  we  describe  the  tunica 
palmata  and  toga  picta  of  the  Triumphatores,  or  the  pcUudamentwn 
of  the  general,  or  the  caracalla,  the  bracca,  &c.  The  r^ular  dress 
of  the  Romans,  both  male  and  female,  consisted  of  only  two  or 
three  articles,  the  tunica  interior  and  exterior,  and  the  toga^  to  which 
were  added  certain  others,  as  ihepoBnula,  and  later  iheJaaeicBj  for 
trayelling,  or  defence  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weatiier. 

THE  TOGA. 

Whether  the  word  toga,  nf/Scivof,  be  rightly  derived  by  VaiTO» 
▼.  23,  and  Nonius  i.  2,  from  tegere  corpus,  is  immaterial,  thougii 
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this  derivation  is  a  pretty  obyious  one.  It  most  be  mentioned 
first,  as  it  is  said  by  Gellius  (yii.  12)  to  hayo  been  the  oldest,  and 
indeed  at  one  time  the  only  garment.  Though  this  can  only 
apply  to  appearing  in  public,  for  mention  is  made  of  the  tunica 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  toga  was  worn  in  the  house ; 
and  at  work,  perhaps  only  a  mbligcumlum,  Dionys.  z.  17,  of  Cin- 
cinnatus,  axirav,  fr€ptC<ofiaTiov  ?x<vv.  Lir.  iii.  26.  Even  later  the  toga 
was  worn  without  the  tunica ;  so  of  Cato ;  Plut.  Cat,  min.  6.  dxirmp 
€t  r6  drffi6a-iov  irpojiti,  Asc.  ad  Cic,  />.  Scaur,  p.  30.  So  also  the  can- 
didati  were  &v€v  xtTcSvoy,  according  to  Plut.  Cor,  14.  qu.  Ram.  49. 
Whether  its  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Lydia,  or  whether  the  custom 
passed  from  Etruria  to  Lydia,  and  thence  to  Rome,  (see  Muller,  Etr. 
1.  262),  is  a  disputed  point,  and  not  capable  of  proof;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  used  by  the  Etruscans  earlier  than  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  it  is  among  the  former  nation  that  we  find  it  worn  on  the 
bare  body  on  statues.  Besides  which,  the  toga  prcetexta  is  distinctly 
mentioned  as  derived  from  the  Etrurians.  Liv.  i.  8.  Plin.  viii.  48, 74 : 
Prcetexta^  apud  Etriiscos  originem  invenere.  It  was  peculiarly  the  vestis 
Jarensis,  Thus  Cincinnatus  puts  it  on,  before  receiving  the  embassy 
of  the  senate.  Consequently  it  was  laid  aside  when  one  returned  to 
his  house,  or  left  Rome.  Cic.  p.  MIL  10.  Milo  cum  in  senatujuisset 
— domum  venit — calceos  et  vestimenta  mutat.  Hence  it  is  called 
aaTucfi  cV^z/r,  Dio  Cass.  Jr,  145.  Ivi.  81 ;  and  the  dress  of  peace,  in 
opposition  to  the  sagum.  xli.  17.  rfjp  ia-BfJTa  rrjp  €lpi]viK^v, 

It  was  then  the  distinguishing  garment  of  the  Roman,  and  only 
worn  by  those  who  had  the  right  of  civitas  ;  hence  exiles,  at  least 
under  the  emperors,  were  not  permitted  to  wear  it.  Pliny  relates  of 
Valerius  Licinianus,  who  lived  in  banishment  in  Sicily,  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  (Epiat,  iv.  11):  Idem,  cum  Chceco  pallia  amictus  intrassetf 
(carent  enim  togas  jure,  quibus  aqua  et  igni  interdictum  est)  postquam, 
Be  eomposuit  circumspexitque  halntum  auum :  Latine,  inquit,  declamo' 
turus  8um.  Strangers  did  not  presume  to  wear  the  toga,  as  we 
learn  from  the  laughable  decision  of  Claudius.  Suet.  Claud.  15  : 
Peregrinitatie  reum,  orta  inter  advocatos  levi  eontentione,  togatumne 
an  paUicUum  dieere  cauMim  oporteret^ — mutare  hahitwm  ea^pius,  et 
prout  accuearetur  de/endereturve,  jussit.  The  Roman  was  not  only 
entitled  to  wear  the  toga,  but  he  was  even  liable  to  a  penalty  if 
he  appeared  abroad  in  foreign  costume;  as  minuens  majestatem 
P.  R.  Hence  the  charge  against  Rabirius,  Cic.  p.  Rob.  9,  palliatum 
Jviue,  aliqua  habuisse  non  Romani  hominis  insignia.  On  the  other 
handy  Verr,  t.  33,  stetit  soUaius  prastor  p.  R,  cum  paUio  purpurea 
tunieaque  talari,  62.  comp.  iv.  24,  25;  v.  13,  16.  But  in  the  civil 
wars,  the  pallium,  or  some  similar  garment  which  was  more  conve- 
[gal.]  18 
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nient»  got  into  uso ;  so  that  Augustus  issued  a  decree  forbidding  thii 
innovation;  but  only  in  regard  to  appearing  in  the  forum  and 
circus.  Suet.  Aug.  40,  Visa  quondam  pro  condone  paUiatontm 
turba  indignabundus  et  clamituna :  En  ait 

Romanos  rerom  dominos  geotemque  togatam. 

Negotium  cedilibus  dedit,  ne  quern  posthac  paterentwr  in  foro 
eircoque-  nisi  positis  lacemia  togatam  connstere.  (The  lacema  having 
been  worn  over  the  toga :  see  below.)  Hence  the  Romans  were 
denominated  simply  togatx^  or,  as  in  Virg.  ^n,  i.  282,  gent  togaU, 
[Mart.  xiii.  124.]  In  later  times  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  con- 
tinued to  bo  worn  only  by  the  higher  orders,  at  judicial  proceed- 
ings, or  by  clients  receiving  the  sportula,  at  the  salutatio,  and 
at  the  anteambulatio,  and,  lastly,  at  the  theatre  and  public  games, 
in  deference  to  the  presence  of  the  emperors.  Hence  what  Lam- 
prid.  (16)  relates  of  Gommodus  is  an  exception:  contra  canw 
etudinem  pcenulatos  juMit  spectatores,  nan  togatos  ad  munus  coa- 
venire.  At  a  later  period  those  invited  to  the  imperial  table,  at 
least,  were  compelled  to  appear  in  it.  Spart.  Sever,  i.  Qumn  ro- 
gatus  ad  ccenam  imperatoriam  palliatus  venisset^  qtU  togatus  venirt 
delnterat,  togam  prcesidiariam  ipsius  imperatoris  accepit.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  such  a  custom  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  the  author  therefore  may  probably  escape  censure 
for  allowing  Gallus,  in  the  first  scene,  to  wear  the  synthesis.  [But 
after  the  above-mentioned  interdict  of  Augustus,  the  toga  only 
could  have  been  worn  at  court.] 

There  are  three  points  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention; 
the  form  of  the  toga,  the  manner  of  wearing  it,  and  the  material  of 
which  it  was  composed.  There  has  been  much  discussion  concern- 
ing the  form,  though  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  clearest 
testimonies.  Dion.  Hal.,  iii.  61,  says :  frtpifiSkauiv  fffiucvicXiop,  rti  di 
TOMVTa  rmv  dfi<f}ua'fxdT»v  *P»funoi  flip  r((yar,  ^EXktfptg  dc  n}/3cjvoir 
KoXowiv;  Quinct.  Inst,  zi.  3:  Ipsam  togam  rotundam  eue  et  apte 
cassam  veUm ;  Isid.  Orig,  xix.  24 :  Toga  dicta,  quod  velamento  sm 
corpus  tegat  atque  operiat.  Est  autem  paUium  purum  forma  rotunda 
effusiore  et  qwm  inundante  sinu,  et  sub  de^etro  veni/em  supra  Aum^rtim 
sinistrum  ponitur ;  and  Athenseus  (v.  213),  in  mentioning  the  cruelty 
vnth  which  Mithridates  treated  the  Ronums,  says:  tSp  d*  Skkmf 
'Ptf/iOiW  ol  fUv  6tw  ayaXfMoai  wpoo  ii  eii  i  «tt«icrt»,  o2  dc  Xoiirol  ficra|i^- 
ccra/xcvoi  rerpayava  Ifueria  rw  ff{  ^PXV^  imrpidcts  iraktp  ^vofuifoviny. 
They  denied  the  community  with  Romans  by  assuming  an  un- 
roman  square  garment ;  and  the  same  is  the  meaning  of  pailiw» 
teres,  TertuU.  de  Pall,  L  in  contradistmction  to  the  proper  square 
pallium.     Many  have,  bowereFf  supposed  that  it  was  square;  and 
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Von  Seckendorf  has  endeayoured  to  prore  that  the  adjustment  of 
the  robe,  yisible  in  statues,  can  be  effected  by  means  of  a  square 
toga.  But  this  seems  to  require  a  most  distinct  contradiction,  and 
will  be  best  confuted  by  the  following  explanation  of  the  mode  of 
adjusting  the  toga,  by  which  tying  was  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  lifUKvicXiov  was  the  segment  of  a  large  circle, 
(Mull.  Etr.  263,  and  Spalding  on  Quinct,  443);  but  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  in  that  case  the  width,  which  the  dress  evidently 
possessed,  could  be  attained.  Horace  (Epod.  It.  8,)  designates  a 
toga  of  six  ells,  as  a  very  wide  one ;  and  if  we  take  the  semicircular 
segment,  with  a  chord  of  six  ells,  the  greatest  breadth  would  be 
three  elb,  with  which  the  breadth  of  fold  that  we  find  under 
Augustus  neyer  could  haye  been  attained ;  and  Quinctilian,  in  that 
case,  would  not  haye  needed  to  direct  that  it  should  be  apte  ccesa.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  round,  but  possessing  a  greater  width  than 
would  haye  been  possible  with  the  segment  of  a  circle  ;  and  in  this 
manner  only  can  we  explain  the  adjustment  of  the  toga  in  statues ; 
e.  g.  in  the  Mus,  Borh,  yii.  43,  and  in  the  Augvateumj  iii.  119 
and  124. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  adjusting  it,  the  chief  passage  is  in 
Quinctil.  xi.  3, 137 :  Est  aliquid  in  amictu;  quod  ipsum  aliquatenus 
Umporum  conditione  mutatum  est.  Nam  veteribus  ntdli  sinus ;  per- 
guam  breves  post  illos  JuermU,  ItO/que  etiam  gestu  ^lecesse  est  usos 
esse  in  principiis  eos  alio,  quorum  brachiwm,  sicut  Chrcecorum,  veste 
contin^>atur,  Sed  nos  de  proesenttbus  loquimur,  Ipsam  togam  ro- 
tundam  esse  et  apte  ccesam  velim,  Aliter  enim  multis  modis  fiet 
enormis.  Pars  ejus  prior  mediis  cruribus  optime  terminatur,  posterior 
eadem  portione  altius,  qua  einctura.  Sinus  deeentissimuSf  si  aliquanto 
supra  tmam  togam  fueritj  nwnquam  eerie  sit  inferior.  lUe  qui  sub 
humero  deatro  ad  sinistrum  oblique  ducitur,  velut  balteus,  nee  stran- 
gulett  necjluai.  Pars  togas,  quospostea  imponitur,  sit  inferior;  nam 
ita  et  sedet  melius  et  continetur.  Suhducenda  etiam  pars  aliqua  tuniccB, 
ne  ad  lacertum  in  actu  redeat:  turn  sinus  injiciendus  humero,  cujus 
extremam  ora/m  r^eeisse  non  dedecet.  Operiri  autem  hrnnerwm  cum 
toto  jugulo  non  oportet;  alioqui  amictus  Jiet  angustus  et  dignitatem, 
qucB  est  in  latitudine  pectoris,  perdet.  Sinistrum  braehitun  eo  usque 
aUevandum  est,  ut  quasi  normcdem  Ulum  angulum  faeictt.  Super 
quod  ora  ex  toga  duplex  asqualiter  sedeat.  Spalding's  commentary 
has  done  away  with  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  text,  but  still  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  whole  was  adjusted,  and  how  the  balteus  and 
the  sinus  arose,  and  yet  these  are  the  two  points  which  require 
most  explanation.  The  description  of  the  tedious  minuteness  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  toga,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pallium,  is 
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perhaps  not  leei  instractiTe.  Tertnll.  dt  PaOio,  S :  JVim  Mmb  od 
nmplteem  oapiat^m  ^ni  mtllo  tmdio  eofutal  (ptlUum) ;  ad»  mc 
arti/i«mn  neettie  etl,  qui  pridie  rugm  ab  exordia  fvrvM  et  uMb 
dKiueot  m  tijicu  to(um7U«  eoatraeti  umbonit  figmmUum  etutoiUmi 
Jirrv>p8»ts  (urignet,  dekine  dilueulo  tunica  pritu  cingtUo  eompto, 
guam  prtetUAat  t>u>dtraticrem  tftmuw^  reeofftttlc  rurtut  vmbott,  el,  ■ 
juid  txorbiiavit,  reformato  partem  qvldtnt  de  Icevo  pronattat,  omftthm 
vtro  9U«,  «r  ^uo  ttnu*  tuueitur  jam  dgfieimiibut  tabulit  retraliat  a 
tK^ulit  et  exeltua  dextera  in  hxoam  adiuie  congerat  eum  tdio  pari 
(ofrutoo  in  terga  devoto,  atque  ita  homintm  tareina  vettiat. 
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We  must  especially  distinguish  between  two  different  ways  of 
adjusting  the  toga ;  the  older  and  more  simploi  and  the  later,  when 
it  was  broader,  and  the  folds  more  ample.  We  see  an  instance  of 
the  first  in  the  abore  engraying,  copied  from  a  statue  in  the 
Dresden  collection,  Augutteunij  117.  The  robing  of  four  other 
statues  in  the  same  collection  is  precisely  the  same,  and  in  a  sixth, 
the  toga  is  far  more  voluminously  folded,  but  the  way  of  putting  it 
on  the  same.  In  this  figure,  the  adjustment  is  very  simple ;  the  one 
end  is  thrown  oyer  the  left  shoulder  to  the  front,  so  that  the  round 
side  falls  outwards ;  the  robe  is  then  conducted  behind  the  body^ 
and  orer  the  right  shoulder,  so  that  the  arm  rests  in  it,  as  in  a  sUng, 
whilst  the  whole  remaining  portion  being  drawn  across  the  front  of 
the  person,  is  thrown  oyer  the  left  shoulder.  The  second  end  hangs 
down  the  back,  and  the  left  arm  is  concealed  by  the  robe  falling 
oyer  it.  We  here  see  plainly  what  Quinctilian  means  by  braehium 
veste  contimbatur;  for  the  hand  only  is  free,  and  if  we  take  the 
folds,  in  which  the  arm  reposes,  for  a  sinusy  it  is  at  all  events  a 
perquam  brems  one. 

A  description  of  the  second  mode  of  adjustment  is  far  more 
difficult.  It  is,  however,  here  represented  after  a  statue  of  Lucius 
Mammius  Mazimus,  found  in  Herculaneum,  and  copied  in  the  Mtis, 
Borb.  vi.  41,  and  with  which  the  similarly  draped  statues  in  the 
August,  119  and  124,  and  Mus,  Borb.  vii.  43  and  49,  may  be  com- 
pared.  The  parts  named  by  Quinctilian  are  clearly  visible,  and  it 
is  easy  to  point  out  the  velut  balteua,  the  sinus,  and  the  ora  duplex^ 
although  it  is  very  difficult  to  unravel  the  robe  in  one's  mind,  or  to 
produce  a  similar  adjustment.  After  manifold  experiments  with 
square  and  round  cloths,  the  author  became  convinced  that  it  re- 
quires a  half-round  and  very  long  robe,  but  broader  or  wider,  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  than  the  segment  of  a  circle  would  be. 
This  garment  was  also  first  thrown  across  the  left  shoulder,  but  the 
portion  with  the  point  depending  in  front,  was  brought  down  much 
lower,  (in  our  statue  as  low  as  the  feet ;  in  those  in  the  Augiut.  124, 
and  in  the  Mus,  Borb.  vlL  49,  it  even  falls  on  the  ground),  and  this 
of  itself  covered  the  left  arm  entirely.  The  toga  was  then  drawn 
behind  the  back,  and  so  on  to  the  front  of  the  body,  and  then 
doubled  together  in  a  fold  at  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  so 
that  the  upper  part  fell  down  as  a  sinus,  and  the  lower  part  covered 
the  body  and  the  legs ;  thus  arose  the  bundle  of  folds  crossing  ob- 
liquely  from  under  ^e  right  arm,  athwart  the  breast  i,  and  which  is 


*  Probably  the  following  remarks 
by  M.  Le  Cte.  de  Clarae,  In  oon- 


nezion  with  the  magnificent  statoe 
of  Tiberioi  in  the  Lonvre,  may  Mnre 
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generally  underetood  by  the  tenn  um^o ;  ibe  romainiiig  put  wh 


Figtirc  Acwiiig  IM  aemid  and  mart  daterM  inMle  qf  o^mIhM  vf  Ou  Tiiga, 


then  thrown  orer  the  left  (boulder  and  arm,  which  was  thvs  doubly 
covered.     On  the  extremitie*  we  And  taneU,  or  buttons,   which 


to    illaitimta    this    difScolt   mbject :  |    KnilptcDrm  at   des  (otmin,   il   pinit 

"  D'aprii  des  TsohenhM  lur  Ic*  Its'  podtif  qiu,daiu  w  IoDgtinir,wfiiniw 

tun  vttDM  da  !■  tog*  «t  In  smdi  <ult  on«  lign*  droite  qd  moi  t«a- 

qa'an   oat    ItXU    im    paiatm,   das  I   lUit  un«  oonrtie  qd  n'^lait  pM  toot 
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served  either  for  ornament,  or  to  keep  down  the  garment  by  their 
weight ;  lastly,  one  part  of  the  robe  depending  in  front  was  drawn 
forward,  or  some  of  the  width  of  the  sinus  was  drawn  over  to  the  left, 
and  this,  in  connexion  with  the  bunch  of  folds,  was  probably  called 
umbo.  In  seyeral  statues  the  toga  reaches  almost  to  the  media 
crura,  and  ihe^inus  nearly  as  far;  but  a  little  more,  and  it  would 
fall  lower  than  the  undermost  border  of  the  robe. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  may  proye  intelligible.  The 
principal  point  to  be  understood  is,  that  the  garment  which  was 
drawn  behind  the  back  towards  the  right  into  the  front,  when  it 
depended  in  its  width,  was  caught  up  in  the  middle,  and  thus 
diyided  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  formed  the  sinus,  whilst  the 
other  fell  down  over  the  body  and  legs.  This  will  be  made  more 
clear  by  comparing  such  statues  as  the  Concordia,  (in  Visconti,  Mon, 
Gab,  34),  where  the  palla  is  caught  in  the  same  manner,  and  a 
similar  oblique  bunch  of  folds  is  caused,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
garment,  as  the  sinus  in  the  case  of  the  toga,  hung  over.  We 
shall  find  everything  in  Tertullian  in  agreement  with  what  we 
have  said. 

They  who  valued  this  intricate  method  of  adjusting  the  robe, 
used,  before  putting  it  on,  to  have  it  ingeniously  folded,  and  this 
operation  took  place  every  evening.  Thin  little  boards  were  laid 
between  the  folds,  (tabuUs  and  tabulata,)  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  qui  pridie  ruffoa  ah  exordio  /ormet  et  inde  deducat  in  tilias^ 
(not  tcUias  as  Salmas.  reads) ;  and  the  umbo  was  kept  together  by 
a  pair  of  forceps,  which  merely  prevented  the  folds  getting  out  of 
their  order,  but  did  not  produce  the  umbo ;  they  were  only  custodes. 
We  see  from  Macrobius  (Sat,  ii.  2),  what  great  care  was  lavished 
upon  the  adjustment  of  the  toga. 


k  fait  circnlaire,  maia  uo  pen  ellip- 
tique.  La  loogaeur  de  la  toge  ^tait 
de  trois  fois  la  hauteur  de  rhomme, 
prise  dee  ^paulee  jusqu*^  terre.  La 
largeur,  k  Tendroit  le  plus  saillant 
de  la  conrfoe,  n'avait  q'une  hauteur. 
Pour  se  vetir  de  la  toge,  on  pla^ait 
la  partie  droite  sur  T^paule  gauche, 
de  maniire  qull  tombAt  un  tiers  de 
la  longueur  en  avant  entre  les  jambes. 
La  ligne  droite  se  toumait  vers  le 
cou.  La  toge  passait  ensuite  oblique- 
ment  sur  le  dos  par  deasous  le  bras 
4roit,  et  le  dernier  tiers  de  la  Ion- 


gueur,  ou  un  peu  moins,  se  rejettait 
par  dessus  T^paule  gauche  et  retom- 
bait  en  arri^re.  Celui  qui  ^tait  sur 
le  deyant  et  int^rieurement  etii  g£ntf 
par  sa  longueur;  on  le  relerait  par 
le  haut,  et  en  se  rabattant  il  fksait 
sur  la  poitrine  dee  plis  dont  la  masse 
se  nommait  umbo,  Ceux  qulls  re- 
couvraient  et  qui  traversaient  obli- 
quement  sur  la  poitrine,  formaient 
des  baltei  (baudriers),  et  on  donnait 
le  nom  de  simu  a  oeux  qui  oouvraient 
le  milieu  des  corps,  kc,"  Transl. 
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The  colour  of  ihe  toga  was  white,  and  hence  it  is  called  jmra, 
veititnentum  pwrum,  and  only  boys  carried,  till  the  tirocinium  /oi% 
those  bordered  with  purple,  to^a  prwtexta.  The  prcBtertOf  used  by 
magistrates,  and  the  Candida,  or  splendens,  the  toga  picta,  and  the 
tunica  palinata,  do  not  enter  into  our  present  discussion.  Of  the 
sordida,  and  pulla,  more  hereafter.  In  later  times,  a  toga  purpwrm 
was  a  distinction  of  the  emperors,  and  Ceasar  was  probably  the  fint 
who  wore  it.    Cic  Phil,  il.  34. 


THE  TUNICA 

was  worn  under  the  toga,  and  was  a  sort  of  shirt,  originally,  perhaps, 
without  sleeves,  like  the  Doric  chiton,  colobium.  Usually,  how- 
erer,  it  had  short  sleeres,  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  arm,  as  is 
seen  in  most  statues.  Later,  these  sleeves  reached  to  the  hand, 
tunicce  manicatas,  ;(rip(da>roi,  but  they  are  seldom  met  with,  not  even 
in  the  case  of  women.  In  the  paintings  and  relievos  at  Pompeii 
and  Hcrculaneum,  representing  comic  scenes,  all  the  actors  have 
tttniea8  x<<p«^vovff,  (Gell.  Pompeian(ty  new  ed.  ii.  t.  76 ;  Mu$,  Borh. 
iv.  t.  18,  33),  but  they  are  not  Roman  costume.  Cicero  inveighs 
against  this  effeminacy.  CatiL  ii.  10;  in  Clod,  et  CStr.  5;  and 
Csesar  wore  the  tunica  laticlavia  ad  mantis  fimbriaXa,  Suet.  Ccet.  45. 
Oell.  vii.  12:  Tunids  uti  vWum  prolixis  %dtra  hrackia  et  usque  in 
primores  manus  ac  prope  digitos  Romce  atqut  omni  in  Latio  inde- 
eorum/uit.  Eos  tunicas  Ghrceeo  vocabulo  nostri  x^(/>idfl»row  appeUo" 
verunt ;  /eminisque  solis  vestem  longe  lateque  difusam  decorum  existi' 
maverunt,  ad  ulnas  cruraque  adversus  oeulos  protegenda. 

Although,  according  to  Gellius,  the  toga  only  was  vrom  in 
former  times,  and  that  next  the  skin,  yet  they  afterwards  were  not 
content  with  one  tunica  only,  but  the  men,  like  the  women,  wore  a 
tunica  interior.  With  the  women  it  was  called  intusium,  with  the 
men,  subucula,  says  Boettiger  (Sab,  ii.  113);  but  this  nevertheless 
appears  erroneous.  The  fragment  of  Varro  (De  vita  Pop,  Rom.\ 
is  well  known :  Postquam  binas  tuniecu  habere  coeperunt,  tngtituennU 
voeare  suimculam  et  intusium.  It  is  this  passage  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  blunder  borrowed  by  Ferrari  fh>m  Manutius,  and  by  Boetti- 
ger fVom  Ferrari.  Varro,  on  the  contrary,  wishes  to  say  that  the 
under  tunica  was  called  subucula,  the  upper  intusium,  as  is  clear 
from  his  treatise  De  Ling,  Lot,  v.  30 :  Prius  ddn  indutui^  turn  aimictui 
quoB  sunt,  tangam,  Capiiiwm  ah  eo,  quod  eapit  pectus^  id  ett^  ui 
antiqui  dic^fontf  oomprehendii.  Induiui  alierum  quod  aubiui^  a  quo 
suhueula;  alterum^  quod  supn^  a  quo  suppamu,  niai  id  quod  iiem 
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diewU  Oice.    AUerius  generis  item  dw> ;  unwn  quod  foria  ae  pcUanty 
paUa  :  AUerum  qtiod  intus,  a  quo  intimum,  id  quod  Plautue  dieii : 

Intiuiataiii  patagiatam  caltnlam  crocotnlam. 

The  phrases  explained  by  Varro  were  obsolete.  Gell.  xri.  7, 
censures  Laberius  for  usmg  the  expression  capitium.  Supparus 
in  such  a  sense  is  also  inadmissible.  We  gather,  howerer,  from 
Varro,  that  he  understands  capitium  as  a  general  term  for  oyer  and 
under  tunic;  the  over  being  further  called  supparus,  the  under 
subucula.  Of  the  supparus  he  then  mentions  two  sorts,  the  tn- 
duaium  and  the  pcUla.  This  agrees  but  ill  with  Nonius ;  but  Varro 
oyidently  wishes  to  define  indusium  as  a  particular  kind  of  the 
oyer-coat  supparus.  Moreorer,  he  speaks,  apparently,  of  the 
female  dress,  haying  already  discussed  the  toga  and  tunica  of  the 
men ;  and  subucula  would  therefore  also  denote  the  under-tunic  of 
the  women.  Perhaps,  later,  the  word  subucula  was  restricted  in  its 
sense  to  the  men's  dress  only ;  but  Varro  says  not  a  word  about  the 
indusium  being  the  inner  tunic  of  the  women. 

Persons  susceptible  of  cold  wore  several  tunics  oyer  one  another. 
So  Augustus,  Suet.  82 :  Hieme  quaiemis  cum  pingui  toga  tumeie  et 
eubuculoe  thorace  laneo  mwiiebiUur.  From  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  subucula  fitted  tight  to  the  body. 

The  elavis  lotus,  or  angustus,  was  a  particular  distinction  for  the 
senatorial,  or  equestrian  order ;  hence  tunica  laticlavui,  or  angtisti- 
clavia.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  latus  claims  was  a 
strip  of  purple  in  the  middle  of  the  tunic  in  front,  running  down 
from  the  neck  to  the  lower  border,  while  the  angustus  consisted  of 
two  such  smaller  strips.  See  Ruben.  De  re  Vest,,  and  Spalding  on 
QuinctUian,  441.  These  strips  were  woyen  into  the  cloth,  as  we  see 
from  Plin.  yiii.  48 :  Nam  tunica  lati  clavi  in  modum  gausapcs  text 
nunc  primum  indpit.  The  phrase  miUare  vestem  was  no  doubt 
restricted  to  the  act  of  laying  aside  these  insignia ;  [which  always 
happened  in  public  mourning.]  The  expression  sordidaius  is  neyer 
used  of  soUed  clothing.  Dio  Cass,  xxxyiii.  14,  xl.  46;  Cic.  p. 
Plane.  41;  Liy.  Ep.  cy.  [But  when  the  whole  people  is  said 
mutare  vestem  as  Cic.  in  Pis.  8;  Liy.  yi.  16:  Cot^to  in  careerem 
Manlio  satis  constat  magnam  partem  plebis  vestem  mutasse ;  this  most 
signify  that  they  laid  aside  the  toga,  as  the  characteristic  dress  of 
the  Roman  citizen.  This  is  further  clear  from  Sen.  Ep,  18,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  Saturnalia,  when,  as  is  well  known,  the  toga  was 
laid  aside :  quod  fieri  niai  in  tumuUu  et  trieti  tempore  eivitatis  non 
eolebatf  volnptatis  causa  ac/estorum  dierum  vestem  mutavimus ;  where 
the  last  words  mean  the  same  as  togam  exuere  just  before.     In 
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domestic  mourning,  on  the  contrary,  vestem  mutare  is  to  put  on 
mourning  habiliments.     See  Excursus,  Sc.  XII.] 

The  tunica  was  girded  under  the  breast  (ciiictura) ;  those  how- 
ever who  wore  the  lotus  clavus,  girded  only  the  under  one ;  but  to 
this  rule  Ceesar  was  an  exception.  Suet.  Ccbs.  45.  The  disputed 
passage,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  3,  contains  a  mistake,  and  the  emendation 
tunica  prcecingebatur  will  not  at  all  accord  with  laciniam  trahert, 
Quinctilian  directs  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  garment :  CSti 
lati  clavi  jus  non  erit,  it<Jt  cingatur^  ut  tunicoe  prioribus  oris  in/ra 
genua  paullum,  posteriaribus  ad  medios  poplites  usqtte  perveniant. 
Nam  infra  mulierum  est,  supra  centurionum.  Ut  purpurea  rtcti 
descendant,  levis  cura  est.  Notatur  interim  negligentia.  Latum 
habentium  clavum  modus  est,  ut  sit  paullum  cinctis  summissior. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  cinctis  is  in  the  ablative  in  the  last  words, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  cinctura  of 
the  angusticlavia,  as  it  can  also  mean,  that  the  laticlavia  must  haug 
down  somewhat  lower  than  the  tunicas  interiores,  which  were  always 
girded.  We  might  enquire  the  purpose  of  this,  as  the  toga  which 
was  thrown  over  it  quite  concealed  the  under  portion  of  the  tunica; 
but  we  must  not  forgot  that  the  toga  was  only  worn  in  public,  and 
that  on  arriving  at  home  it  was  inmiediately  put  off.  Men  who 
wore  low  falling  tuniocB,  talares,  were  always  censured.  The  upper 
tunica  had  not  long  sleeves,  but  the  subucula  had. 

The  toga  was  the  Roman  robe  of  state,  and  the  tunica  was  the 
household  garment;  but  in  bod  weather  and  out  of  Rome,  on  a 
journey  for  instance,  some  other  article  of  dress  was  necessary  as  a 
defence  against  the  dust  and  rain. 

This  deficiency  was  supplied  by 

THE  P-.ENULA, 

a  kind  of  mantle  worn  by  all  classes,  and  even  by  women.  Ulp. 
Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  23;  Lips.  Elect,  i.  13,  26;  Salm.  ad  Spart.  Hadr.  3, 
p.  26;  Lamprid.  Comm,  16,  p.  517;  Diadum.  2,  p.  774;  Alex.  Sev. 
27,  p.  926;  and  Barthol.  De  Poenula. 

This  garment  has  been  so  much  discussed,  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  here  the  chief  points  about  its  use  and  sup- 
posed nature.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  simple  mantle  without 
sleeves,  and  having  probably  only  a  hole  for  the  neck.  It  was 
drawn  on  over  the  head,  and  so  covered  the  whole  body,  finom  the 
neck  downwards,  including  the  shoulders  and  arms.  If  Uie  statues 
made  known  by  Bartholin],  of  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
can  be  referred  to  this  kind  of  dreesy  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
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•ewn  together  in  front  down  the  breast.  This  letun,  bowerer, 
BometinieB  goes  lower,  and  at  othen  atopa  on  the  breast,  and  dien 
the  mantle  fkUs  down  beneath  it  in  two  halves,  which  might  be 
thrown  back,  and  so  leaTc  the  onus  free,  as  in  the  figure  giren 
abore.  The  most  striking  monument,  perhaps,  is  a  libertm  on  a 
tomb  la  the  Lapidarium  of  th€  Vatican.    The  pamtla  was  made  of 


Fifftinitra  mui  miiWHd 


ft  thick  strong  cloth,  especially  if  intended  for  winter  use,  and  after 
the  introducUon  of  woollen  gautapa,  the;  were  probably  used  for 
the  puipose.     Mart.  xiv.  14S,  Pcenula  gautapina  ; 

II  mihi  candor  ingst,  Tilloram  gntia  tanta, 
Ct  ma  lel  media  nunere  mane  tsUi. 
Gomp.  vi.  69.  Such  gtauapina  came  into  use  only  a  short  time 
before  Pliny,  who  says  (Tiii.  4S) ;  Oaiuapa  (lanea)  patri*  m«i 
iHtmoria  oaper«.  Oautapa  was  originally  a  linen  cloth,  rendered 
rough  by  a  particular  process.  Bee  Becker's  Naehirage  lum  Auffutt. 
p.  46.  The  paruda  were  abo  made  of  leather,  leorUte.  Mart.  zir. 
130,  Pcenula  tcortea  : 

Ingradiare  nam  ccelo  licet  okqne  HraDO, 
Ad  rabitai  nanqnam  icorMa  dent  aqnai. 
The  tue  of  the  pnnola  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  most  ancient 
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Ronuui  literature  known  to  us;  for  in  Plantos  it  is  frequently 
alluded  to  as  something  quite  usual.  When  Pliny  (xxxir.  5),  among 
the  0^^Ktt  halntu  nofntias,  reckons  those,  gum  nuper  prodiere  p<JBnuti$, 
it  only  applies  to  the  artistic  representations,  for  which  the  pcenuli 
wag  but  little  adapted.  It  exbted  along  with  the  toga,  the  place 
of  which  it  noTcr  usurped,  although  the  lacema  doubtless  did.  It 
was  worn  next  to  the  tunica,  and  chiefly  on  journeys ;  Cicero  p. 
Mil,  20,  ettm  ?Uc  cum  uxort  veheretur  in  rheda  pcefiulattu.  Ad  Attic. 
xiil.  33.  Hence  it  was  the  dress  of  the  mulio,  Cic.  />.  Sest,  38, 
mulianica  pcenula.  It  was  also  used  in  the  city  in  rainy  weather. 
Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  27,  pasnuJis  intra  urbem  frigoris  cauaa  uterewtMr 
permisity  on  which  Salm.  quotes  Seneca,  Qucegt.  Nat,  it,  6.  The 
toga  was  then  worn  underneath  it.  It  was  likewise  worn  at  games. 
Dio  Cass.  Izxii.  21. 

A  similar  mantle,  likewise  worn  orer  the  toga,  was 

THE  LACERNA, 

or  lacemm,  and  often  confounded  by  later  writers  with  the  pasnula. 
It  differed  from  the  latter,  howorer,  in  not  being  a  veitiment%un 
elatisum,  through  which  the  head  was  inserted,  but,  like  the  Greek 
pallium^  an  open  mantle,  usually  fastened  together  oyer  the  right 
shoulder  by  a  fibula.  The  lacerna  is  unquestionably  of  later  origin 
than  the  pseuula,  and  Cicero  thus  complained  of  Antony  (Phil,  ii.  30) : 
Nam  quod  quasrebas,  quomodo  redissem:  primum  luc^  nan  tentbria; 
deinde  cum  calceit  et  toga^  nuUis  nee  Ocdlicis  nee  lacema ;  and  then : 
cum  Oallicis  et  lacema  cucwrieti.  As  early  as  the  first  emperors  it 
was  in  common  use  in  winter  at  the  public  games,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius'  description  of  the  honours  paid  to  Claudius  by  the  ordo 
equ£$ter,  Claud.  6,  Quin  et  spectaculie  advenienti  a$8urger$  et  lacemoi 
depanere  eolebat  (ordo  equester).  It  was  not  designed  solely  for 
protection  against  the  weather,  and  was  therefore  worn  of  more 
elegant  form  than  the  peenula.  White  lacemss  only  were  proper 
costume  for  the  theatre,  when  the  emperor  was  expected  to  be  pre* 
sent,  as  we  see  from  Mart.  ir.  2, 

Speciabat  modo  ■oliis  inter  omom 
Nigris  mmiiis  Horatiiis  lacernis, 
Cam  plebs  et  minor  ordo  maximnsqne 
Cmn  sanoto  dace  candidal  aederet. 

and  xiT.  137,  Lacemce  aUbrn: 

AmpUtheatnlea  nos  oommendamar  in  uras. 
Cam  tegH  algentet  alba  lacema  togas. 
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The  lacemsD  of  the  poorer  classes  were  sufficiently  unbecomiDg,  as 
we  may  naturally  suppose.    Juven.  ix.  27, 

>— -  Pingaes  aliqnando  lacemas 

Munimenta  togm,  duri  crassique  ooloris, 

£t  male  percnssaa  textoris  pectine  Galli 

Accipimiis. 

Mart.  i.  93.  The  higher  ranks,  howerer,  displayed  considerable 
luxury  in  this  article,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  dress  was  obliged  to  be 
white,  took  care  not  to  hare  any  lack  of  colours  in  the  lacema. 
Hence  lacemas  coccmeas.  Mart.  xir.  131,  amethystince,  etc.  A  purple 
lacema  sometimes  cost  ten  thousand  sesterces.  Mart.  viii.  10. 
Darker  colours  were  also  used. 

THE  SYNTHESIS. 

The  toga,  on  account  of  the  exuberance  of  its  folds,  and  the 
manner  of  adjusting  it,  was  too  uncomfortable  a  garment  to  wear 
in  common  household  avocations,  or  at  meals  [Spart.  JTadr.  22 ;  Sen. 
Ep.  18],  at  which,  however,  it  would  hare  been  improper  to  appear 
in  the  bare  tunic.    Hence  there  were  regular  meal-dresses,  vestes 
c<xnatoricB,  or  ccsnatoria,  Mart.  x.  87,12,xiv.  135.   [Cap.  Maxim,  jun, 
Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  18 ;  Pompon.  Dig.  xxxiy.  2,  33,  muliebria  ccenatoria.] 
Petr.  21,  accu5ttorta;  ib,  30,  also  called  syntheses.    It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  form  of  this  synthesis  was. 
It  is  usually  assumed  to  have  been  a  mantle,  similar  to  the  pallium. 
Ferrar.  de  re  Vest.   [Stuck.  Antiq.  Conviv.  ii.  26.]   Malliot  and  Mar- 
tin, Becherehes  sur  Us  Costumes,  say,  **  They  generally  came  from  the 
bath  to  the  ccena,  and  then  put  on  the  synthesis,  an  exceedingly 
comfortable,  short,  and  coloured  garment."    What  Dio  Cassius,  xiii. 
13,  says  of  Nero,  appears  at  variance  with  this  assertion.    Tov£  dc 
fiwKtvriit  \ir^wt6v  re  ivdtivKm  avOivov  ical  (nvddvcov  ircpl  rhv  atx€va 
lx«y  ifcnrao-oro,  if  we  Compare  it  with  Suet.  Nero  51 :  circa  cultum 
hdbiiwnqua  adeo  pudendits,  ut  plerumque  synthesinam  indutus  ligato 
eircum  eoUum  sudario  prodierit  in  publicum  sine  cinctu  et  discaUeatus ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  x(rc^''M>p  avOivov  answers  to  the 
synthesis,  as  the  a't»b6vio9  does  to  the  sudarium.    In  which  case  the 
synthesis  would  not  be  any  kind  of  amictus,  but  an  indwntentvm. 
Nothing  of  certainty  can  be  gathered  from  the  relie&  and  pictures 
representing  TWc^tmo,  and  Biclinia;  for  in  these,  at  one  time  a 
bare  ungirded  tunic  is  visible;  at  another,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  quite  uncovered ;  but  whatever  its  form,  it  was  an  elegant, 
and,  at  least  in  later  times,  a  coloured  garment.    Martial  il.  46 : 
Florida  per  varioa  nt  pingitnr  Hybla  oolores 
Com  brave  Sicania  ver  populaDtnr  apes : 
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Sic  taa  rappositis  pellacent  preU  lacemio, 
Sic  micat  innumeris  arcnla  ^nthesibiLi. 

So  X.  29,  etc.  Tho  colours  most  frequently  named  are  eocruMi, 
prasinuSf  amethystinuB,  ianthinus,  Pliny,  zxi.  8.  The  name  came 
probably  from  their  being  carefully  folded  up  and  placed  in  apre& 
Martial  and  Sencc.  de  Tratiq,  An.  c.  L  Men  who  were  particular 
about  their  appearance  changed  them  in  the  middle  of  a  meal. 
Mart.  V.  79 : 

Undecies  una  surrexti,  Zoile,  ccBoa 
£t  mntata  tibi  est  sjnthesis  uDdecies. 

The  synthesis  was  nerer  worn  in  public,  except  during  the  Satwrn- 

alia,  when  its  use  was  universal,  CTon   by  the   highest   clasiei, 

Mart.  xiv.  1, 141 ;  it  was  reckoned  absurd  to  put  on  the  toga  at 

that  time.     Mart.  vi.  24 : 

Nil  laBciTiiu  est  Charisiano 
Satomalibus  ambulat  togatus. 

Synthesis  is  also  used  in  a  totally  different  sense,  namely,  as  an 
entire  wardrobe,  or  complete  suit  of  apparel.  Salmasius,  ad  VopiK. 
Bonos,  16,  p.  772.     [Stat.  Silv.  iv.  9,  44;  Mart.  ir.  46.] 

THE  LAENA,  ABOLLA,  ENDROMIS. 

The  names  that  are  mentioned  of  usual  articles  of  dress,  aa 
l<Ena  and  abolla,  can  hardly  be  determined  on  with  certainty.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  they  were  nearly  similar  to  the  laeema.  Of  the 
former  indeed  Martial  says  (xiv.  136),  Xcpno, 

Tempore  bnimali  non  maltum  Invia  prommt : 
Cidfaciiint  yilli  pallia  yestra  mei; 

from  which  it  would  appear  to  hare  been  a  particularly  warm 
garment  thrown  on  over  the  lacema  (pallia).  [Varro  L,  L.  r.  133: 
Lama  quod  de  lana  mtUta,  duarum  etiam  togarum  inttar,  PaolL 
p.  117.]  Nonius  calls  it  a  tfesHmenit^m  militare,  quad  supra  omnia 
vestimenta  sumitur ;  and  in  Cicero,  Brut,  14,  we  find  it  mentioned 
as  a  priestly  robe,  but  in  Persius,  i.  32,  it  again  appears  at  the 
dinner-table.  It  was  hyadnthina  and  eoccina  (Jut.  iii.  263),  not 
less  than  the  lacema,  and  just  so  is  the  aboUa  Tyria  or  jofurata 
murioe.  Mart  viii.  48.  [Suet.  Calig.  36,  purpurea  abolksJ]  Perhaps 
at  that  period  they  all  belonged  to  the  ccenatoria.     See  above. 

The  endromiSf  which  is  mentioned  in  a  few  passages,  (Juven.  vi. 
246 ;  Mart  vi.  19,  xiv.  126),  was  not  a  garment,  but  a  thick  piece 
of  cloth,  forming  a  coverlet,  which  was  thrown  round  the  body 
aflter  gymnastic  exercises,  to  prevent  cold  being  taken;  in  the  same 
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manner  Trimalchio,  in  Petron.  28,  after  the  bath,  coyers  himself 
with  a  eoccina  gausapa. 


THE  COVERINGS  FOR  THE  HEAD. 

In  the  erery-day  life  of  cities,  men  never  wore  any  thing  on  the 
head.  In  particular  cases  they  drew  the  toga  oyer  the  head.  But 
for  protection  in  bad  weather,  they  had  the  cticullus,  also  cueulliOf 
a  kind  of  cape,  which  on  a  journey,  or  when  they  wished  to  bo 
unknown  (obvoluto  eapite,  Lamprid.  Hdiog.  33.  Jut.  vi.  118,  noctw- 
no9  cucuUos),  thoy  used  to  fasten  to  the  lacema  and  peenula. 
Martial  calls  them  liburmcos  or  bardaicos,  It.  4,  5:  also  bardocu- 
culloSf  xiy.  128.  See  Salmas.  cui  Jul.  Cap.  Pertin.  8,  p.  661.  We 
see  from  Mart.  xiy.  139,  Cuculli  libumici, 

Jongere  nescUti  nobis,  o  stulte,  lacemas: 
Indaeras  albas,  exue  caUainas, 

that  they  were  of  dark  colour,  and  that  the  cucuUus  had  stained 
the  white  lacema.  We  also  learn  from  Epig.  xiy.  132,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  lacema : 

Si  possem,  totas  cnperem  misisse  lacernas; 
Nunc  tantum  capiti  munera  mitto  too. 

It  is  true  he  sends  not  a  cucullus,  but  a  pileus ;  but  had  he  been  able 
to  send  totas  lacemas  (i.  e.  with  the  cucullus),  the  hat  would  have 
been  unnecessary.  [See  Mart.  xi.  98,  v.  14,  x.  76. — The  cuculli 
were  often  worn  by  slaves  and  common  people  as  a  protection 
against  the  weather ;  Golum.  i.  8.  Lamprid.  Hd.  33,  tectiis  cucuL- 
liane  mulionico.^ 

They  wore  hats  on  a  journey ;  [hence  given  to  fisherman  and 
sailors  generally,  Plaut.  Mil.  iv.  4,  41 : 

Facito,  nt  venias  hac  omatos  omata  naaderico 
Causiam  habens  fermgineam. 

Mus.  Borb.  iv.  65],  and  even  in  the  theatre,  as  a  shelter  against 
the  sun.     Dio  Cass.  lix.  7.     [Mart.  xiv.  29,  Cauda : 
In  Pompeiano  rectus  spectato  theatro: 
Nam  Tentus  populo  vela  negare  solet.] 

Augustus  generally  wore  a  petasus,  Suet  82 :  Solis  vero  ne  hibemi 
qtUdem  patiens  domi  quoque  non  nisi  petasatus  sub  divo  spcUiabatur. 
[The  pileus  and  petasus  were  made  of  felt.  Yates,  textrinum 
arUiqwim.] 

THE  COVERINGS  OF  THE  LEGS. 

Trowsers,  bracecBy  were  quite  unknown  to  the  Romans,  until  the 
time  of  the  later  emperors.    They  belonged  to  the  Barbarians,  who 
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wore  them  mostly  in  the  shape  of  wide  paotjOooDS,  which  were  tied 
jost  aboTc  the  foot ;  so  we  see  them  on  the  Colutmma  Trajama^  and 
in  the  figores  of  the  prisoners  belonging  to  it.  See  the  great  woi^ 
of  Piranesi,  and  the  pillar  itself.  Comp.  Cas.  ad  Suet.  Aug,  82; 
Salm.  ad  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  40,  p.  977 ;  Boettiger,  Va$enff.  iii.  p. 
194.  The  Barbarians  were  ridiculed  for  wearing  them,  dc.  in  Pi$. 
23.  p.  Font.  11.  ad  Fam,  ix.  15.  [Orid,  Trist.  t.  10,  33.]  It  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  un-roman  emperors,  or  those  who  had 
grown  up  among  the  Barbarians,  that  Trowsers  came  into  fiuhioi^ 
coeeineco  hrcLcece^  instead  of  which  Alexander  chose  white  ones. 
Men  who  had  senred  long  in  war  against  the  Northern  nations, 
assumed  their  dress,  and  likewise  trowsers.  Tac.  Hint,  ii.  20,  of 
CiDcina,  verncolore  gagulOf  hraeea$y  teamen  barbarum^  induitu  topai09 
alloqwdxUur,  But  this  was  not  allowed  publicly  at  Rome,  and 
llonorius  forbade  their  being  worn  in  the  metropolis:  see  Sal- 
masius.    [Lyd.  de  Mag.  1.  12.] 

Instead  of  these  coTerings  for  the  legs,  the  Romans  had,  how. 
erer,  partially,  so  early  as  the  Republic,  strips  of  doth,  Jiucioi, 
(Varro  De  Lib,  Edue,  in  Non.  ii.  312;  Cic.  in  Clod,  et  Cur,  6,  Or.  de 
har.  reep.  21.  Hor.  Sat,  li.  3,  265,)  with  which  they  protected  the 
thighs  and  shin-bones,  and  thence  called  ymtyio/ta  and  cruraUOf 
and  also  tibialia,  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiy.  2.  25 ;  Suet.  Aug.  62,  Jeminalibm 
ei  tibialibui  muniebatur,  Quinct.  xi.  3,  144.  Many  persons  wore, 
in  addition  to  these,  sashes,  villosa  vejUralia  (Plin.  TiiL  48),  and 
wrappers  round  the  neck  and  ears,  Jbealia,  See  Heind.  on  Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  3,  255.  All  these  were,  howerer,  considered  marioi  of 
effeminacy.  [The  word  cubital  Hor.  i6.  (JaaeioUiSf  eubiial,  Jbealia) 
is  explained  by  some  to  be  a  cushion,  by  others  a  corering  of  the 
lower  arm  corresponding  to  fascice  and  foealia.  But  then  it  would 
hardly  be  in  the  singular  number.] 

THE  C0VERIN08  OP  THE  FEET. 

These  were  Tory  numerous,  but  may  be  classed  in  two  sorts, 
the  ealceui  and  the  eolece^  which  certainly  both  occur  in  very  dif- 
ferent forms.  It  is  almost  doubtful  whether  the  multifiuioiis 
names  which  are  used  to  designate  these  articles  of  dress  can  with 
certainty  bo  applied  to  the  forms  which  occur  on  statues ;  for  what 
Rubens  \de  Cake  Senatorio.]  and  Balduin  {Caleeue  Antiq,  et  JfyH.) 
hare  said  upon  the  subject,  does  not  clear  up  all  the  poinfeiy 
[although  Balduin  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  understood 
the  matter.]  Bittner's  Dis$.  de  Caleeii  is  still  less  important. 
{Buaixm  de  Omi.  Caloeontm.  See  Fabric.  BiMm^.  .^nlig.  p.  801,  and 
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Chariela,  trans,  by  Metcalfe,  p.  S26.]    It  will  tlierefore  be  aii£Brient 
to  eaumente  the  chief  varieties. 


The  tolem,  Bsndala,  were  a  coTcring  for  the  foot,  which  was  worn 
b;  men  only  in  the  bouse,  or  more  correctly,  in  domestic  \ite.  [la 
the  oldest  times  they  probably  wore  nothing.]  la  Gellius  xiii.  21, 
T.  CaBtricins  reproaches  his  former  scholars,  who  were  already 
senoton,  for  appearing  toleati  in  public.  Still  this  restriction  can- 
not be  so  for  extended,  at  to  say  that  no  use  at  all  of  the  solea 
WAS  mode  in  the  streets ;  for  when  they  supped  out,  and  did  not 
bathe  in  the  house  of  their  host,  the  soleie  were  the  usual  covering 
for  the  feet,  and  were  token  off  as  soon  as  they  reclined  for  the 
meal,  uid  not  put  on  again  till  they  went  away.  Mart,  ill  BO. 
Henoe  tbey  were  sometimes  lost  in  tbe  interim;  Mart.  xii.  28; 
Bii  Cotta  solau  p«rdidi«s«  *•  qnsrtoi, 
Dnm  oc^ligaotam  dudt  ad  pedes  wrtnm. 
Hence  the  common  expression  dsme  toUa*,  of  the  person  who  takes 
his  place  at  the  table,  and  potcere  tdeat,  when  he  rises  to  go. 
Heindorf  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  77.  From  Pliny  Ep.  iz.  17,  it  would 
^ipeor  that  calceus  is  sometimes  a  general  term  for  any  coTering 
of  the  foot. 

The  form  of  the  solece  tud  the  manner  of  fkatening  them,  is 
gadiered  from  Oellius,  and  may  also  be  seen  in  many  antique 
statues,  particularly  of  females,  whose  proper  foot-corering  they 
were.  Oenerally  a  thong  passes  between  tbe  great  and  second  toe, 
and  is  there  fastened  to  another  by  means  of  a  H^uia,  wUch  passes 
longitudinally  orer  the  upper  suriace  of  the  foot,  and  with  the 
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ankle-thong  keeps  the  whole  secure.  Sometimes  this  thong  s 
divided  just  at  the  toe  into  two  parts,  which  run  along  the  instqs 
and  arc  fastened  by  ligulse  to  the  ankle-thong. 

As  they  were  used  in-doors,  and  in  private  life,  so  in  later  tixnes, 
out  of  doors  also,  when  a  person  was  without  the  toga,  wearing 
over  the  tunica  the  lacema  only,  in  conjunction  with  which  the 
solese  always  occur.    To  the  toga  belonged  the  caleeus,  a  real  shoe, 
which  covered  the  foot  entirely,  or  in  a  great  moasure ;  it  was  the 
only  foot-covering  in  general  use  in  public  life,  and  hence  is  often 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  toga.     Thus  Cicero,  CSim  toya  tt 
calceis,    Pliny  (Epist,  vii.  3),  charging  Prsesens  with  his  long  absence 
from  Rome,  says :  Quousqiie  calcei  nusquaniy  toga  Jeriata  f    TertolL 
{De  palliOf  5) :  Caleeos  nihil  dicimus,  proprium  togcB  to^jnenium.    Bat 
at  home  the  calceus  was  laid  aside  with  the  toga.     Cic.  p.  Mil,  20, 
donium  venit,  ealceos  et  vestimenta  muUit,     It  is  true  that  Suet,  says 
of  Augustus  (Oct.  78),  post  eibum  ita  %U  vestiius  calceatusque  trot 
conquiescebat ;  but  here,  calceatua  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense. 
He  says  (73), /brensia  autem  et  caleeos  nunquam  non  intra  cubictUum 
habuit  ad  subitos  repentinosque  casus  parata.     So  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  17, 
caleeos  poscunt,  instead  of  soleas,    Gomp.  Cic.  de  Rep,  i.  12.     The 
form  of  this  shoe  used  by  the  lower  classes  [called  pero  by  Gate,  in 
Fest.  p.  142,  and  Virg.  .^In.  vii.  690,]  is  not  known.     In  a  beautiful 
but  mutilated  picture  from  Pompeii  {Mus,  Borb,  vii.  20),  a  female 
slave  is  divesting  a  sitting  man  of  his  shoes,  which  have  quite  the 
form  of  the  high  shoes  usual  among  us,  and  tied  in  front  with  a 
string;  see  the  engraving  above.    But  that  this  was  no  common 
shoe,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  shape,  is  evident  from  the  per- 
son wearing  it,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  chann- 
ing  female  dancers  (Mtis,  Borb,  33 — 40)  have  the  same  corering  foar 
the  feet.    These  shoes  are  sometimes  white,  sometimes  green,  but 
mostly  yellow  (cerinoe),  tied  with  red  strings  or  narrow  thongs,  and 
must  therefore  be  rather  taken  as  women's  shoes.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  the  shoes  of  the  senators  differed  in  more  than 
one  respect  from  those  of  others ;  and  Cicero  alludes  to  this,  PhiL 
xiii.  13.     The  chief  difference  was,  that  the  senatoz^s  shoe  was 
fastened  with  four  thongs  (corrigim),  which  reached  up  to  the  ca]( 
and  were  then  turned  round  the  leg  [Lora  patrida^  Sen.  de  IVanq, 
An,  11.]     See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6,  27.   The  second  diatinetion 
was  the  luntUct,  a  half -moon,  which  was  attached  to  some  part  of  it 
Plutarch  (Q^oest.  R,  76)  gives  the  deriyation  from  the  original 
number  of  the  senators,  C.    Comp.  Mart.  i.  60,  81 ;  Juvmi.  tiL  102. 
[Zon.  vii.  9.]     In  Philostr.  (Fit.  Herod.  Au.  ii.  8),  this  lunula  k 
called  ifrurf^piop  ikt^ftaitrufw  fuymccdcr,  and  then  he  Baya^  v^  r^ 
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€vyiv€uur  rV  rols  darpayakots  f  x«(r.    On  the  Other  hand*  Martial  says, 

ii.  29: 

Non  hestema  sedet  lunata  lingula  planta. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  this  mark  occurs  in  any  statue^  and  yet 
we  might  take  such  foot-coverings  as  occur  in  the  statue  in  Mus, 
Borb,  viL  49,  for  the  calceus  senatoritu  (see  the  engraving  above). 
According  to  Cicero»  wo  must  believe  that  only  senators  wore  it ; 
and  according  to  Gato  in  Festus,  those  qui  magistratum  curuUm 
eepiasent.     On  the  contrary,  Plutarch  and  Philostratus  speak  only 
of  the  €vy€V€ta ;  and  the  person  designated  by  Martial  was  anything 
but  a  senator.     Comp.  Isid.  Orig.  xiz.  34,  4.     [Probably  there  were 
three  sorts  of  these  shoes,  though  they  differed  but  slightly  from 
each  other :  (1)  Mulleus,  or  the  curule  shoe.    Lyd.  de  Mag.  1.  32. 
(2)  The  Senatorial  shoe.    Gic.  and  Acron.  ad  Hor,     (3)  The  patri- 
cian  shoe.  Plut.  t6. ;  Zon.  ib. ;  Orell.  543,  calceis  patriciis.  Lyd.  i.  17.] 
From  the  words  of  Horace,  ut  nigris  mediv/m  impediit  eras  pelli- 
biu,  and  of  Juvenal,  nigrcB  lunam  sttbtexit  alutce,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  shoe  was  black;  but  Martial  expressly  adds,  Coecina  non 
Uxtwrn  cingit  aluta  pedem ;  and  if  this  very  shoe  be  rightly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  mtUleuSf  which  had  passed  among  so  many  other 
things  from  the  Etrurians  to  the  Romans,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  red,  and  that  the  above  passage  can  only  be  understood  of  the 
four  corrigiss.   See  Salm.  ad  Vopisc,  Aurd,  49, 588 ;  Muller,  Etruak, 
i.  269.     The  muUeus  was  red,  whatever  the  etymology  of  the  word 
may  be.     See  Isid.  Orig,  xix.  34, 10.  [Plin.  H.  N,  ix.  17 ;  Comp.  Dio. 
Cass,  xliii.  43.  The  mulleus  differed  perhaps  in  colour  from  the  two 
other  kinds.  Lyd.  i.  17, 32,  says  the  shoes  of  the  consuls  were  white, 
those  of  the  patricians,  black.]    Otherwise  the  men  wore  only  black 
and  white  shoes,  and  the  latter  only  in  later  times,  when  variously- 
coloured  ones  were  also  used.    They  were  borrowed  from  the 
women's  apparel,  and  hence  Aurelian  forbade  men  from  wearing 
them.  Yopisc.  49.  [The  crepvdce  were  accounted  un-roman  (Pers.  i. 
127,  in  crepidis  Oraiorum,     Tertull.  de  Pall.  4;  Plin.  xxxiii.  3, 14), 
and  are  always  mentioned  along  with  the  CMamyi  and  Pallium. 
Cic.  p.  Rob.  10 ;  Liv.  xxix.  19 ;  Suet.  Tib.  13,  deponto  patrio  Juibitu 
redegit  Be  ad  pcUUum  et  crepidae.     Gell.  (xiii.  21)  makes  them  the 
same  as  the  solese  (so  Heindorf.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3, 127),  but  they 
certainly  differed ;  so  that  his  assertion  is  no  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  that  of  Servius,  ad  Virg,  ^n.  viii.  458,  who  calls  the  calcetis 
9enaiori$  a  crepida.  Isidor.  xix.  34.    The  caligss  of  a  later  age  were 
chiefly  used  by  the  military  (Brisson,  Antiq,  Sel.  ii.  6),  but  were  also 
used  in  common  life.  Edict.  Dioclet.  p. 24.  On  CompaguSfBoe  Salmas. 
ad  Treb.  PoU.  Oallim.  16;  Lyd.  de  Mag.  i.  17.] 
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The  poorer  classes  generally  were  clothed  in  the  same  maimer, 

only  that  there  was  naturally  a  difiference  in  the  colour  and  texture 

of  the  materials  used,  and  the  elegance  of  the  garments  of  the 

higher  ranks  was  altogether  wanting.    So  Jurenal  descrihes  the 

pauperest  iii.  148 : 

li  foBda  et  sdssa  lacema. 
Si  toga  sordidola  est  et  nipta  calcens  alter 
Pelle  patet;  Tel  si  consuto  vulnere  crassnm 
Atqae  recens  linum  ostendit  Don  una  cicatrix. 

Many  men  in  good  circumstances  also  did  not  go  better  clad,  either 

from  negligence,  as  the  Schol.  Cruq.  on  Hor.  SaL  i.  3,  31,  relates 

of  Virgil,  or  from  avarice,  as  ScscTola,  who  had  suddenly  become 

wealthy.     Mart.  i.  104 : 

Sordidior  post  hoc  multo  toga,  piennla  pejor; 
Colceus  est  sarta  terqne  qnaterqae  cote. 

The  labouring  classes  could  not,  of  course,  make  much  use  of  the 
toga. 

The  slaves  wore  only  a  tunica. 

THE  BEARD  AND  HAIR. 

In  ancient  times  the  Romans  wore  beards,  Li  v.  t.  41.  Cic  p. 
Cod,  14.  The  first  tonsor  is  said  to  have  come  to  Rome  from 
Sicily,  A.  u.c.  454.  Varro  R,  R,  ii.  11.  Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  69;  and 
from  that  time  they  shaved ;  Gell.  iii.  4.  Hence  most  of  the  male 
statues,  down  to  tbe  second  century,  are  beardless.  The  poorer 
classes  did  not  shave  generally.     Mart.  vii.  95 : 

Dependet  glades  rigetqae  barba 

Qnalem  forficibns  metit  snpinis 

Tonsor  Cinjphio  Cilix  marito. 

xii.  59.  Young  fops  only  shared  partially,  [Sen.  Ep.  114],  and 
sported  a  neat  little  beard  {bene  barbcUi^  Cic.  Cof.  ii.  10,  p.  CoeL 
14,  or  barbcUuliy  ad  Att.  i.  14, 16.  p,  CceL  14.)  The  day  of  shaving 
the  beard  for  the  first  time  was  observed  as  a  festival.  Die  Cass. 
zlviii.  34;  Izi.  19.  Salm.  ad  Lamprid.  Hdiog,  31.  From  Hadrian's 
time,  beards  again  came  into  fashion,  as  is  evident  from  the  im- 
perial portaits.  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  15 ;  Spart.  Hadr,  26. — ^The  hair 
was  worn  cut  short ;  in  case  of  mourning  only,  it,  as  well  as  the 
beard,  was  allowed  to  grow.     See  Excursus,  So.  XIL 

In  the  tonstrxnaSf  the  hair  was  cut,  the  beard  shorn,  and  the 
nails  cleaned.  The  shearing  of  the  beard  took  place  either  p&r 
peetinem,  orer  the  comb,  when  it  was  only  shortened,  Umdebaiurf  or 
it  was  shared  dean  from  the  skin,  radebatur,  with  the  raior,  fuwo- 
eukh  which  the  tonsor  kept  in  a  iheca.   Petr.  94.    The  passage  in 
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Plaut.  Capt,  ii.  2, 16,  is  amusing  on  account  of  the  play  upon  the 
word  tondere. 

Nunc  senex  est  in  tonstrina ;    nunc  jam  cultros  attinet — 
Ne  id  quidem  involacre  injicere  Toluit,  Testem  ne  iDquinet. 
Sed  utrom,  Btrictimne  attonsurum  dicam  ease,  an  per  pectinem 
Nescio;  Terum  si  frugi  est,  usque  admutilabit  probe. 

Many  persons  plucked  out  the  stray  hairs  from  the  face  with  fine 
pincers,  volsdkBy  or  destroyed  them  by  means  of  salves,  pnlothrum, 
and  dropax,  as  well  as  those  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Mart, 
iii.  74: 

Psilothro  faciem  levas  et  dropace  calram. 
Num  quid  tonsorem,  Gargiliane,  times? 
Quid  facient  ungues?  nam  carte  non  potes  illos 
Resina,  Yeneto  nee  resecare  Into. 

comp.  vi.  90,  9.  The  ingredients  of  such  salves  are  given  by  Plin. 
xzxii.  10,  47.  The  volsellsD  for  plucking  out  the  beard  are  men. 
tionod  by  Martial,  (ix.  28),  who  jokes  at  a  man  who  shaved  his 
beard  in  three  ways.  viii.  47.  Almost  all  the  implements  of  the 
tonsor  are  enumerated  by  Plaut.  CurciU,  iv.  4,  21 : 

At  ita  me  Tolselke,  pecten,  speculum,  calamistrum  meum 
Bene  me  amassint,  meaque  axicia,  linteumque  extersui. 

Persons  of  wealth  and  distinction  had  their  own  barber  among  the 
slave-family,  who,  if  skilful,  was  much  prized.  Hence  we  read  in 
Martial  an  epitaphium  on  such  a  slave,  Pantagathus  by  name,  who 
is  called  domini  cura  dolorque  suij  vi.  52.  Still  the  majority  repaired 
to  the  tonatrincB,  which  became  places  of  resort,  visited  by  idlers  for 
the  sake  of  gossipping,  and  where  they  used  to  stop  long  after  the 
tonsor  had  fulfilled  his  duty  upon  them. 


THE  RINGS. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  rings.  The  Romans 
wore  one  signet-ring,  at  least,  and  to  judge  by  the  statues,  generally 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  gold-finger,  as  it  is 
called.  Ateius  Capito  in  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  13,  gives  another 
account  as  regards  the  more  ancient  period.  It  is  known  that 
these  rings  were  in  the  beginning  of  iron,  and  that  the  golden 
ones  were  among  the  distinctions  of  the  higher  classes,  as  we  find 
in  Forcell.  Thes, ;  and  Rup.  on  Juv.  xi.  43.  Afterwards,  however, 
vain  persons,  desirous  of  displaying  their  wealth,  had  their  hands 
literally  covered  with  rings,  so  that  Quinctilian  (zi.  3)  gives  this 
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special  direction  for  tho  speaker,  MamiuM  nan  impUcUur  aww/u^ 
prcecipue  medios  artieulos  non  tran9euntibu$.   Mart.  u.  59  : 

Senoft  Charinns  omnibus  digitis  gwit, 

Nee  nocte  (wnit  annalot, 
Nee  eum  lavatiir.    Causa  qns  sit  qmerftis? 

Dactyliotheeam  oon  habet 

Some  persons  had  particular  cases  {daetyliotheec&)  for  their  nume- 
rous rings,  which  were  stuck  there  in  a  row.  Oomp.  xIt.  123. 
[Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1.  52;  Plin.  H.  N,  xzzrii.  1.  A  bronze  daetyUih 
theca  has  l>ecn  preserved.]  Rings  of  immoderate  sixe  were  alio 
worn,  as  the  same  poet  says,  with  bitter  satire,  of  Zoilus,  who,  from 
a  slaTC.  had  become  an  equea^  (xi.  37) : 

Zoile,  quid  tota  g^mmam  prsdng^ere  libra 
Te  javat,  et  miserum  perdere  sardonjcha? 

Annulus  iste  tuis  faerat  modo  cmribns  aptos; 
Non  eadem  digitis  pondwa  eonreninnt; 

and  the  effeminate  Crispinus  had  lighter  rings  for  the  summer  than 
for  the  winter ;  one  of  the  absurdities  that  made  Jurenal  exclaim : 

Difficile  est  satiram  non  scribere. 


EXCURSUS  II.     SCENE  VIII. 


THE  DRESS  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

AN  antiquarian  would  be  sadly  at  fault,  had  ho  to  write  a 
history  of  the  fashions  in  female  dress  at  Rome,  or  even  to 
explain  the  terms  which  occur  in  connexion  with  the  subject. 
The  meaning  of  such  names  generally  vanishes  with  the  fashion 
that  gave  rise  to  them,  and  less  than  a  century  afterwards  there 
is  no  tradition  that  can  give  any  satisfactory  intelligence  about 
the  peculiarity  of  a  stuff  or  a  particular  form  of  dress.  Commen- 
tators must  fail,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
the  various  articles  of  fashion  mentioned  in  Plant.  Aul.  iii.  5,  and 
Epid.  ii.  2;  and  the  old  grammarians,  who  are  much  too  ready 
to  explain  the  nature  of  such  things  by  the  first  suitable  etymology 
they  can  meet  with,  can  be  but  little  trusted,  since  the  fashions 
of  earlier  times  were  probably  quite  as  incomprehensible  to  them 
as  they  are  to  us. 

Whoever  therefore  intends  to  treat  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  generalities, 
and  this  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  the  several  articles  of  dress 
always  remained  the  same  in  the  main,  and  the  modes  appear 
to  have  extended  mostly  only  to  the  stuff  or  quality,  or  to  the  other 
accessories,  which  are  of  no  importance.  If  we  go  through  the 
catalogue  in  Plant.  Epid.  v.  39, 

Quid  erat  indata?  an  regillam  inducnlam,  an  mendicolam 
Impluviatam?  ut  iatae  fadunt  vestimentis  nomina. — 
Quid  ist»,  qu»  vest!  quotannis  nomina  inveniont  nova : 
Tunicsam  rallam,  tnnicam  spissam,  linteolnm  csBsitiam, 
Indusiatam,  patagiatam,  caltulam,  ant  crocotulam, 
Snppamm,  ant  labminiam,  ricam,  basilicum  ant  ezotionm, 
Cumatile,  ant  plumatile,  carinnm,  aut  gerrinnm; 

we  may  easily  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  obscurity  of  the  names, 
they  refer  almost  throughout,  to  a  difference  in  the  stuff.  But  a 
stronger  evidence  of  the  unaltered  condition  of  the  national  dress 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
monuments  of  art,  which  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
selection  by  the  artist  in  each  case  of  the  most  favourable  drapery, 
but  always  exhibit  the  same  leading  articles  of  dress. 

The  complete  costume  of  a  Roman  lady  consisted  of  three 
jchief  portions,  the  tunica  interior^  the  ^tola,  and  the  paUa. 
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The  tunica  interior,  it  is  erroneously  Bupposed,  is  also  called,  in 
the  case  of  the  women,  indusiumy  or  intusium,  according  as  the  word 
is  derired  from  induere,  or  with  Varro,  L.  L.  t.  30,  from  intta.  /ii- 
terula  appears  to  be  a  word  of  the  latest  period,  and  is  used  of  the 
tunica  both  of  men  and  women.  Apul.  Flor.  ii.  32 ;  Metam.  yiii.  533, 
and  frequently  in  Vopiscus;  it  therefore  seems  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  tunica  intima  in  GelL  x.  15.  Appuleius  also  mentions 
indusiati  pueri,  but  only  in  cases  where  a  deviation  from  custom 
takes  place.  The  tunica  interior  was  a  simple  shift,  which,  at  least  in 
earlier  times,  had  not  sleeves,  any  more  than  originally  the  Gre^ 
Xtrcov.  According  to  Non.  xiv.  18,  it  sat  closely  to  the  bodt, 
(though  this  must  hardly  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense,)  and  was  not 
girded  whenever  the  second  tunica  was  put  on.  Supposing  it  was  only 
worn  within  doors,  this  might  have  been  the  case,  but  the  assumption 
that  the  »emicinciium  was  particularly  destined  for  this  purpose,  is 
entirely  arbitrary.  For  in  Martial,  (xiv.  163,  Semicinctium) : 
Det  tunicam  diyes;  ego  te  pnedngere  possum. 
Essem  si  locuples;  munns  utmrnque  darem. 

it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  girdle  of  the  tunica  virorunij  and  so  in  Petr.  ^. 
Stays  for  compressing  the  form  into  an  unnatural  appearance  of 
slimness,  wore  not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  would  have  been  an 
abomination  in  their  eyes.     In  Terent.  Eun,  ii.  3,  21 : 

Haad  similis  virgo  est  ▼irginum  nostramm,  quas  matres  stndent 
Demissis  humeris  esse,  iriDcto  pectore,  ut  gracilae  tient. 
Si  qua  est  habitior  paullo,  pagilem  esse  aiunt  deducunt  cibnm. 
Tametsi  bona'st  natura,  reddunt  enratura  junceas. 

a  severe  censure  is  conveyed  of  so  unnatural  a  taste,  which  is 
confirmed  by  all  the  monuments  of  art.  Still  we  should  be  in 
error  if  we  supposed  that  a  girl  in  those  days,  even  though  vincto 
pectore,  was  provided  with  stays.  All  they  had  was  a  bosom-band, 
strophium,  mamillare^  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  bosom*  and 
also  perhaps  to  confine  somewhat  the  nimiua  tumor.  We  must  not 
confound  with  this  what  Martial  calls  ihefaaeia  pectoraUg,  xiv.  134 : 
Fascia,  crescentes  dominsB  compesce  papillas, 
Ut  sit,  quod  capiat  nostra  tegatquo  manos. 

Such /(ZscicB,  as  is  evident  from  his  own  words,  were  worn  to  confine 
the  breast  in  its  growth,  and  were  consequently  not  a  part  of  the 
usual  dress.  This  is  also  meant  by  Terence;  on  which  see  StaU- 
baum's  note,  and  Seal,  ad  Varr.  L.  L,  iv.  69. 

But  the  strophium  was  placed  over  the  inner  tunica,  as  we  see 
from  the  fragment  of  Turpilius  in  Non.  xiv.  8 : 

Mm  miMram  I    Quid  agam  ?    Inter  vias  epiftola  ceoidit  mShi, 
Infeliz  inter  tnniculam  ac  strophium  quam  ooUoeawram. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  usually  of  leather,  at  least  Martial,  xIy.  66, 
alludes  to  this,  MamiUare : 

Taurino  poteras  pectus  constringere  tergo; 
Nam  pellis  mammas  non  capit  ista  tuas. 

and  for  this  reason  is  called  by  Gatull.  64,  65,  tereti  strophio  litctan- 
tea  vincta  papUlaa,  Boettiger^s  statement,  that  strophium  was  not 
called  mamUlare,  except  when  designed  to  gird  in  the  too  much 
developed  bosom,  is  perfectly  groundless,  and  contradicted  by  the 
same  Epigram  of  Martial,  who  says  that  the  mamillare  of  which  ho 
speaks,  is  not  sufficient  for  so  large  a  breast. 

Over  the  tunica  interior  was  drawn  the  stola,  also  a  tunica  but 
with  sleeves,  which,  however,  in  general,  only  covered  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm.  These  were  not  sewn  together,  but  the  opening 
on  the  outer  side  was  fastened  by  clasps,  aa  was  frequently  the  case 
with  the  tunica  without  sleeves,  the  parts  of  which  covering  the 
breast  and  back  were  only  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of 
a  fibula,  [Isidor.  xix.  31.  fibulcB  aunt  quihus  pectus  feminarwm  omatur 
vel  pallium  tenetur.  See  Mue,  Borb,  vii.  48.]  The  matter  is  rendered 
clearest  by  monuments,  such  as  the  bronze  statue  in  the  Mue,  Borb, 
ii.  t.  4,  although  the  dress  be  not  Roman.  The  girl  there  repre- 
sented is  just  about  to  fasten  the  two  parts  over  the  shoulders,  and 
these,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  breast,  are  still  uncovered.  Although 
the  stola  generally  had  sleeves,  it  is  sometimes  found  without  them, 
as  in  the  statue  of  Livia  represented  in  the  following  engraving 
from  the  Mue,  Borb,  iii.  t.  37,  in  which  the  under  tunica  had  sleeves, 
but  the  upper  none :  it  is  fastened  high  up,  above  the  shoulder,  by 
means  of  a  riband-like  clasp,  so  that  the  front  and  back  part  have 
no  other  fastening.  The  statue  given  by  Visconti,  Monum,  Oabiniy 
34,  seems  to  be  clad  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  half-bronze  figure 
in  the  Mtu,  Borb.  viii.  t.  59,  the  under  tunica  only  has  sleeves, 
while  the  upper  is  provided  with  arm-holes,  without  clasps.  What 
distinguished  this  upper  tunica  from  the  lower  one,  and  rendered  it 
a  stola,  or,  at  all  events,  was  never  absent,  was  the  inetita ;  according 
to  Boettiger  a  broad  flounce,  sewn  on  to  the  lower  skirt.  This  is 
what  in  Poll.  vii.  54,  is  called  arokiboyros  x"'^*'*  But  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  on  the  chief 
passage  concerning  this  article  of  dress.     Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  29 : 

^— —  Sunt  qui  nolunt  tetigisse  nisi  iUas, 
.  Qnariun  subsnta  talos  tegit  instita  Teste. 

He  Bhjs :  quia  matronce  stola  utuntur  ad  imo8  usque  pedes  deniissa, 
cujus  imam  partem  ambit  instita  suhstUa,  id  est^  eonjuncta.  Instita 
autem  Ghrasce  dicitvr  irepiircdcXov,  quod  stoke  subsuebatur,  qtM  matronas 
utebantur:  erat  enim  tenuissima  fasctoUh  qwe  prcetextm  cuijiciebatur, 
[OAL.]  19 
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If  the  Scholiast  he  right,  we  molt  consider  it  to  hare  beea  a  narrow 
flounce,  sewn  on  under  the  strip  of  poiple.  Ovid,  Art.  AtH,  1.  32, 
does  not  disagree  with  this . 

Qnaqna  t^b  madiot  iiuUta  longk  padat ; 
for  longa  conld  in  no  case  be  nndentood  of  the  breadth  of  the 
flonnce,  bnt  only  of  its  reaching  far  down.     This,  howerer,  woald 
not  exclude  the  possibiiit  j  of  its  having  been  also  worn  broader. 

'While  the  nnder  tanica  did  not  reach  much  b^ond  the  knee, 
the  stola  was  longer  than  the  whole  figure,  and  ma  oouequently 
girded  In  such  a  nianner  tbat  it  made  a  qnantitj  of  broad  fiklds 
under  the  breast,  and  the  instlta  reatJied  down  to  Uie  feet,  which  it 
half  oorered.  Hence  Aon.  xir.  S :  omnem  (vestem)  fiKS  oarjmt 
Ugtntt  and  Ennius  In  JVon.  tr.  49:  Et  qtUt  tOew  »t,  qmcB  fc^Nftn 
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sueeineta  est  stolat    In  the  case  of  ladies  of  distinction,  the  stola 

also  was  ornamented  on  the  neck  with  a  coloured  stripe,  but  whether 

it  was  of  purple,  as  Boettiger  asserts,  there  seems  to  be  considerable 

doubt.   Ferrarius  (de  re  Vest.  iii.  20)  has  shewn  (from  Nonius,  xiv. 

19,  PcUa^iwn  aureus  clavus,  qui  pretiosis  vestibus  immitti  solet;  and 

TertuU.  de  PaU.  3,  pavo  est  pluma  omnipatagio  inauratioTf  qua  terga 

fulgefU)  that  it  was  a  strip  of  gold,  and  he  defends  this  opinion  also 

in  the  AnaleeUh  2.    It  was  then  a  similar  decoration  to  the  clawAS 

among  the  men :  see  Excursus  on  the  MaU  Dress.    See  also  Vairo, 

L.  L.  viii.  28 :   quum  dissimUlima  sit  virilis  toga  tunicce,  mulieibris 

stola  pallio ;  iz.  48,  x.  27.     The  account  of  Isidor.  xix.  25,  Stola 

matronale  operimentwn,  quod  cooperto  capite  et  scapula  a  dextro 

latere  in  lasvum  humertim  mittitur,  is  wrong. 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Roman  matrons,  as 

the  toga  was  for  the  Roman  citizens.    The  libertifUB  and  meretrices 

differed  thus  much  from  them,  that  they  wore  a  shorter  tunica 

witliout  instita,  and  the  latter  a  dark-coloured  toga.     Hence  in 

Horace,  (Sat.  i.  2,  63),  the  togata  is  opposed  to  the  matrona,  and 

the  same  opposition  occurs  in  Tib.  ir.  10,  3, 

Si  tibi  cnra  toga  est  potior,  pressnmque  quasillo 
Scortum,  qaam  Senri  filia  Sulpicia. 

and  in  this  sense,  Martial  says  in  defence  of  his  frlTolous  Epigrams 

(i.  36,  8) :  Quis  FloraUa  vestit,  et  stolatam 

Permittit  meretridbos  pudorem. 

Indeed  the  matrona  found  guilty  of  incontinence  lost  the  right  of 
wearing  the  stola,  and  had  to  exchange  it  for  the  toga.  So  the 
scholiast  of  Cruquius  relates  on  the  above  passage  of  Horace: 
MatroncB  quas  a  maritis  repudiabantur  propter  adulterium,  togam 
aecipiebant,  sublata  stola  aWa  propter  ignominiamf  meretrices  autem 
prostare  solebant  cum  togis  pullis,  ut  diseemerentur  a  matronis  adidterii 
eonvictis  et  damnatiSf  qucB  togis  cdbis  uiebantur.  To  this  refer  the 
passages  adduced  by  Heindorf,  in  Martial,  il.  39,  and  vi.  64,  4. 

Next  to  this  came  the  palla^  which,  however,  was  only  worn  out 
of  doors,  and  was  to  the  women  what  the  toga  was  to  the  men. 
The  fEushion  of  wearing  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the  toga,  and  will 
therefore  be  better  explained  along  with  the  latter.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  as  the  men  were  extremely  particular  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  toga,  the  women  would  be  still  more  so  about 
the  most  ornamental  and  advantageous  way  of  arranging  the  palla. 
It  fell  more  or  less  low,  sometimes  down  to  the  feet,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  wearer,  but  was  not  allowed  to  drag  along  the 
ground.  It  has  been  already  shewn  from  Ovid,  (Amor.  iii.  13,  24), 
that  Boettiger  goes  too  fiur  when  be  adds:  'For  at  the  theatre  alone 
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were  trains  allowed  to  the  Heroes  and  Citharoedse  of  Antiquitr.' 
Ottfr.  Muller,  Etrusk.  ii.  46,  has  also  explained  the  passage  in  the 
old  and  untenable  manner,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  a  farther 
Justification  of  the  explanation  given.  Ho  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  at  Falerii,  (this  is  the  mcenia  Camillo  victa  of  Orid, 
for  at  this  period  the  ruins  only  of  Veil  existed.  Prop.  iv.  10, 27), 
'  A  pompa  was  joined  with  the  annual  great  sacrifices,  the  festiie 
path  was  laid  with  carpets.'  For  the  latter  assertion,  Qyid,  t.  12 
and  24,  and  Dionys.  i.  21,  are  n^ferred  to.  But  in  Dionysins, 
nothing  at  all  is  to  be  found  about  such  a  coTcring  for  the  way,  and 
Ovid's  words  cannot  be  so  explained.    For  when  he  says  (v.  13), 

It  per  relatas  annua  pompa  vias, 

the  velatas  vice  mean  streets  adorned  with  foliage  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  as  in  Virg.  jEn.  ii.  249,  and  Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  2,  3.  But  the 
second  passage,  (y.  23,  seq.), 

Qua  Tentura  dea  est,  juvenes  timidsqae  pnelliB 
PneTemint  latas  Teste  jacente  Tias. 

which  is  the  most  important  one,  admits  only  of  the  explanation 
here  given.  It  is  the  trailing  garments  (vestis  jaeena)  of  those  pre- 
ceding, which  sweep  the  way,  as  it  were.  So  B&ys  Statius  (Ackili. 
i.  262):  Si  decet  aurcUa  Bacchum  vestigia  pdUa  Verrere,  That 
veitis  jacens  may,  in  the  case  even  of  a  person  walking,  signify  the 
garment  which  touches  the  ground,  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Ovid 
{Amor,  iii.  1,9): 

Venit  et  ingenti  violenta  TragokUa  passu ; 
Fronte  come  torva ;  palla  Jocebat  humi. 

There  were  therefore  cases  besides  at  the  theatre,  in  which  the  palla, 
contrary  to  the  usual  habit,  was  allowed  to  trail  along  the  ground. 

Though  there  may  be  no  doubts  about  the  essential  nature  of 
these  different  portions  of  female  attire,  still  the  names  atola  and 
palla  have  received  an  entirely  different  interpretation  from  others. 
Rubens,  for  instance,  does  this,  and  the  same  explanation,  in  the 
main,  is  to  be  found  in  Ottfried  MQller^s  HandhucK  cL  Arch/lol^  475, 
where  the  stola  is  taken  to  mean  the  under  tunica,  the  palla  to  be  a 
sort  of  upper  tunica,  while  in  place  of  the  palla,  as  expliuned  aboTC, 
the  amicultim  is  substituted.  Probably  this  explanation  is  based  on 
the  obscure  passage  of  Varro,  r.  131,  where  the  palla  is  mentioned 
among  those  articles  of  dress,  gum  indutui  sunt.  But  this  aocoont 
of  Varro's  is  at  variance  with  all  that  is  said  elsewhere,  and  with 
Varro  himself,  de  vita  pop,  Rom.  in  Non.  xri.  13 :  uC,  dum  iupra 
terram  essmt,  ricinii  lugerent;  Jkmere  ipto  tU  puUis  pallii  amietof. 
Without  laying  too  mudi  stress  on  the  word  omictH  since  amktui 
and  indutut  are  ofken  interchanged  by  the  poets,  thus  much  is  clear. 
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that  the  palla  took  the  place  of  the  ricinusy  and  belonged  to  the 
amictuB.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  contradiction ;  but  it  has  been 
shewn  above,  that  the  palla  in  the  best  Roman  period,  and  even 
later,  was  a  garment  thrown  round  the  person.  This  is  further 
clear  from  Appul.  Metam,  xi.  768:  paUa  splendescens  atro  mtorej 
qwB  circwneirca  remeanSy  et  sub  dextrum  lotus  ad  humerwm  loBvum 
recurrms  umbonis  vicem  d^ecta  parte  lacinias  niultiplici  contabtdatume 
dependula  ad  ultimas  oras  nodulis  Jimbriarum  decorUer  conjluctuabat. 
It  was  adjusted,  therefore,  like  the  toga.  Sometimes  the  extremity, 
which  hangs  in  front  oyer  the  left  shoulder,  was  drawn  under  the 
right  arm  behind,  as  in  the  statue  of  Livia.  It  need  only  be 
further  remarked,  that  it  is  the  upper  tunica  which  in  all  monu- 
ments reaches  to  the  feet,  and  that  consequently  there  would  be 
nothing  visible  of  the  stola  (taken  as  an  imder-garment)  with  its 
instita,  which  is  nevertheless  the  distinguishing  garment  of  the 
Roman  matron ;  that  the  words  of  Hor.  Sat,  i.  2,  99, 

At  talos  Btola  demissa  et  circumdata  palla, 
do  not  at  all  allow  of  the  latter  being  explained  as  an  indumentum ; 
that  amiculum  is  a  general  expression,  which  is  equally  used  of  the 
men  and  of  the  women,  Petr.  11 ;  that  we  cannot  refer  to  Plant. 
Cist.  i.  1,  117,  and  Poen.  i.  2, 136,  as  these  passages  do  not  even 
allude  to  the  Roman  dress,  and  the  word  there  used  is  merely  a 
translation  of  the  Qreek  Ifiariop ;  that  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  263,  affords 
just  as  little  proof  (Comp.  Odyss.  v.  230) ;  and  that  we  cannot  draw 
any  inference  as  to  what  the  palla  was  from  Livy,  xxvii.  4,  reginm 
pallam  pictam  cum  amiculo  purpurea.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  adduce  some  new  and  authentic  arguments,  before  we  can  con- 
sent to  give  up  the  explanation  defended  by  Ferrarius,  and  recog- 
nized by  Boettiger  and  Heindorf  as  a  correct  one. 

We  cannot  assent  to  the  latter,  when  on  Sat.  i.  8, 23,  Vidi  egomet 
nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla  Canidiam,  he  supposes  that  palla  is 
poetically  used  for  tunica.  Canidia  comes,  palla  st^ncta  legendis 
in  sinum  ossUms  lierbisque  nocentihus.  [Horzberg  supposes  that  the 
palla  was  the  upper  tunica  of  the  women,  but  that  it  denoted  like- 
wise, in  a  special  sense,  the  short  over-cloak  which  the  matrons 
threw  over  the  stola,  when  they  appeared  in  public.  At  all  events, 
Becker^s  explanation  does  not  accord  with  all  the  passages  of  the 
classics ;  and  the  palla  must  therefore  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense. 
In  the  following  places  palla  is  most  probably  a  kind  of  mantle. 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  99 ;  Varro  in  Non. ;  Sidon.  ApoU.  xv.  13.  See  above. 
Likewise  Isidor.  xix.  25,  est  quadrum  pallium  muliebris  vestis  deduce 
turn  usque  ad  vestigia.  But  elsewhere  it  only  signifies  a  tunica.  So 
in  the  difficult  passage  of  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  103.  Auct.  ad  Her,  ir.  47. 
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Ut  eitharcedus  palla  inaurcUa  induhUy  cum  efdamyde  purpurea  (where 

palla  signifies  the  tunic,  and  chlamys  the  mantle.)     So  in  Lir. 

xxvii.  4,  palla  and  amiculom  must  be  so  expluned;   and  Orid. 

Met.  xiv.  262 : 

Sablimis  lolio  pallainque  indata  nitentem 
Insuper  aunto,  circumTelator  amictiL 

and  yi.  481 : 

Indnitur  pallain  tortoqne  indngitor  angne. 

where  palla  is  a  tunic,  as  Tisiphone  was  ^rded  with  a  Bnake,  which 
would  have  been  impossible,  had  it  been  a  mantle.  In  the  next 
place,  the  palla  is  sometimes  described  as  a  long,  at  others  as  a 
short  garment.     Ovid,  Amor,  iii.  13,  26 : 

£t  tegit  auratos  palla  anperba  pedes. 

But  in  Mart.  i.  93 : 

Dimidiaiqae  nates  Gallica  palla  t^t. 

From  this  two-fold  shape,  the  palla  was  thought  by  some  gram- 
marians to  be  something  between  the  mantle  and  tunic.  So  Non. 
xiv.  7,  tuniccB  pallium;  Sen.  ad  Vvrg.  JEn,  L  6;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  99,  tunicopallium.  And  this  is  most  probable.  So 
tliat  the  palla  would  be  a  broad  upper  tunic  of  greater  or  less 
length,  which,  when  ungirded,  resembled  a  pallium;  but  when 
girded  did  not  in  the  least  differ  from  the  stola.  (Sen.  Troad.  i.  91, 
cingat  palla  tunicas  soluUu.)  In  the  latter  case,  a  mantle  might 
be  also  worn  oyer  it ;  in  the  first  it  seryed  as  a  numtle  itself.  This 
garment  was  the  dress  of  OitKarcedcB,  and  actors,  as  is  plain  from 
the  aboye  passage  ad  Her.  and  Oyid,  Amor.  ii..  18, 16,  iii.  1,  12 ; 
Suet.  Col,  54.  Courtesans  and  aduUerU  damnatas  were  not  entitled 
to  wear  the  palla  or  the  stola.] 

The  ricinium  was  a  kind  of  veil.  Fest  p.  277 :  RiecB  et  ricuke 
vocantur  parva  ricinia  ut  paUiola  ad  utum  capitis,  Yarro,  L.  L. 
y.  132 :  ah  r^iciendo  rieiniwn  dictum^  quod  dimidiam  partem  retror^ 
tumjaciebant.  Non,  xiy.  83 :  Ricinium  quod  nunc  Mavortktm  didtur. 
[Isidor.  xix.  25,  calls  it  ricinium  and  MavarSf  and  eyen  stolOf 
which  is  a  mistake.]  These  expressions,  [as  well  HBjlammeum'],  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  period,  and  continued  to  be  used  onlj  in  respect 
to  the  Jlaminiea.  But  the  fiMSt,  that  they  coyered  the  head  with  a 
yeil,  always  remained. 

[Females  used  the  same  sort  of  coyerings  for  the  feet  as  men ; 
only  that  their  soleee  and  calcei  were  more  ornamented*  and  in 
brighter  colours. 

Lastly,  must  be  mentioned  the  fans  and  parasols.  The  fonner, 
ftabeUa^  were  used  both  to  keep  off  troublesome  insectSy  (for  wbidi 
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purpose  the  muiearium  was  also  iiBed»  Mart.  zir.  71) ;  and  also  to 
cool,  as  our  fiEUis.    Ter.  Eun,  ill.  6,  47 : 

Cape  hoc  flibeUnm  et  Tentolam  hnic  sic  &oito  dam  laTamur. 

Ot.  Amor,  iii.  2,  27 : 

Vis  tamen  interea  fkcilet  arcessere  rentos, 
Qaos  fiEunat  nostra  mota  tabella  mana. 

Al.  faciant—Jkibella,  comp.  Art.  Am,  i,  161.  They  were  generally  of 

peacocks'  feathers,  and  other  light  materials,  as  thin  plates  of  wood. 

Prop.  ii.  18,  59 : 

£t  modo  payonis  cauds  flabella  snperbi. 

Claudian.  in  EtUrop.  i.  108 : 

Patridiis  roseis  paTonnm  yentilat  alis. 

Parasols,  wnhellcBy  often  occur.     Mart.  xiy.  28,  Umbella : 
Accipe  que  nimios  vincant  nmbracnla  soles, 
Sit  licet  et  yentas,  te  tua  yela  tegent. 

zi.  73 ;  JuY.  ix.  60.  See  Casauh.  ad  Suet,  Oct,  80 ;  Burmann,  cui 
Anthol,  Lot,  11.  p.  370;  and  Paciaudi,  aiuado<f)6prffia  b.  de  umbdloB 
gestat, 

ORNAMENTS  OP  THE  HAIR. 

The  Roman  ladies  were  yery  proud  of  fine  long  hair;  and  its 
ornaments.  Appul.  Met,  il.  p.  118:  (iuamvis  auro,  veste,  gemmis 
exomata  midier  incedcU,  tamen  nisi  capUhmi  distinxerit^  omata  non 
possU  videri.  Isid.  zix.  23.  Bottiger  has  spoken  of  the  way  in 
which  they  dyed  the  hair,  (with  soap-like  pomade,  spuma  Balava 
and  eauitica ;  Cato  in  Charts,  1 :  mulierea  nottroe  einere  capiUtmi 
tmgUabantf  ut  rtUUus  esset  crims,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  5 ;  Fest.  p.  262 ; 
Senr.  ad  Virg.  JEn,  It.  698) ;  and  also  on  the  false  hair,  and  blond 
wigs.  Mart.  v.  68,  zii.  23 ;  Jut.  vi.  120 : 

Sed  nigrum  flayo  crinem  absoondente  galero. 

Or.  Art,  Am,  iii.  163: 

Femina  camtiem  Germanis  infidt  herbis, 

£t  melior  yero  qusritur  arte  color; 
Femina  procedit  denaissima  crinibus  emtis, 

Proqne  sols  alios  effidt  »re  suos. 

The  Yarious  methods  of  dressing  the  hair  are  seen  In  the  ancient 
statues.  Sometimes  the  marble  perukes  of  these  were  replaced  by 
others,  to  suit  the  fashion.  See  Oy.  Art,  Am,  iii.  135 ;  Appul.  Met, 
ib,;  TertulL  de  CuUu  Fern.  6.  The  simplest  method  of  wearing 
their  hair  was  in  smooth  braids,  and  a  knot  (nodua)  behind,  in  the 
modem  fashion;  Mm,  Borb,  iz.  34;  or  the  ends  were  brought 
round  again  in  £ront  of  the  head.    The  other  eztreme  was  the 
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tiUuliu,  a  storied  edifice  of  hair  over  the  forehead.  Fest.  p.  355 ; 
Varro,  L,  L.  vii.  44;  Mus,  Borb,  ziii.  25.  To  keep  the  hair  in 
shape,  bands  were  used,  toBnioy/ascioy/asciola,  called  capital,  Varro, 
L.  L,  y.  130 ;  but  especially  pins;  (acus  diseriminalis ;  Isid.  xix.  31); 
many  of  which  are  prosenred,  and  such  as  are  still  used  in  parts  of 
Italy  to  wind  the  hair  round.] 

A  similar  pin,  though  it  does  not  seem  of  particularly  good 
workmanship,  has  been  found  in  Pompeii,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  given 
in  tho  Mu8.  Borb.  ii.  tab.  ziv.  Bechi  considers  that  it  was  designed 
to  fasten  the  garments ;  but  Bottiger  has,  and  as  it  appears  rightly, 
explained  the  use  of  these  pins  as  bodkins  or  crisping-pins.  [Other 
costly  head-dresses  were  used.  Isid.  xix.  31,  Diadema  est  ornament 
timi  capitis  matronarum  ex  auro  et  gemmis  contextum.  So  also  ntm- 
bus,  ib, ;  Or.  Amor.  iii.  13,  25 : 

Yirginei  crines  auro  geromoqae  premuntnr. 
The  hair  was  dressed  by  cinijlones  or  cinerarii,  with  their  curling- 
irons  (calamistrum,  Varro,  L.  L,  v.  129),  combs,  and  pomades,  and 
by  the  omatrices,  Macrob.  ii.  5,  p.  347.  Julpjt  mature  habere  ecepe^ 
rat  canoSf  quos  legere  secrete  solebcU.  Svbitus  interventus  patris  op- 
pressit  omatrices.  Orell.  2878,  2933.  These  persons  were  regularly 
apprenticed  to  the  art ;  Marcian.  Dig.  zxxii.  1,  65.]  Not  only  by 
night,  but  also  for  convenience  by  day,  and  especially  when  busied 
in  household  affairs,  the  women  drew  a  net  over  the  head,  encircling 
the  hair,  reticulum  [Varro,  L.  L.  v.  130,  quod  capillum  contineret. 
Non.  ziv.  32 ;  Isid.  xix.  31],  «ee«epv^aXor.  Juven.  ii.  96,  reprimands 
the  men  for  indulging  in  this  effeminate  habit.  These  hair-nets 
were  frequently  made  of  gold  thread,  as  we  see  from  engravings  in 
the  Mus.  Borb.  iv.  t.  49,  viii.  t.  4,  5,  vi.  t.  18.  Hence  in  Juvenal, 
reticulum  auratum.  [They  also  used  caps  of  thicker  material,  which 
hung  down  like  a  sack  at  the  back  of  the  head,  mitra,  ealantiea^  or 
calvatica.  Varro,  (5.  Non.  xiv.  2 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2, 23.  Sometimes 
they  were  made  of  bladder.  Mart.  viii.  33, 19 ;  and  in  various  shapes. 
They  occur  in  vase-paintings  See  Becker^s  Charides^  translated 
by  Metcalfe,  p.  336. 

ORNAMENTS. 

These  were  very  rich  and  manifold,  generally  of  gold,  set  off 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  15,  58 :  Paulinam 
vidi  tmaragdis  margaritisque  opertam^  altemo  textu  /ulgentHmSf  toto 
capite,  crinibus,  spiroy  auribus,  coUo,  monUUms,  digitisque^  qwB  surnma 
quadringenties  H.  S.  colligebai.  Lucian.  de  Domo,  7.  The  necklaces 
{monUia)  and  neck-chains  (catelke),  which  ofken  reached  to  the 
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breast,  were  yery  magnificent.  Isidor.  xix.  13;  Plin.  H.N.  zxxiii. 
2y  12;  Sen.  Med.  iii.  672,  auro  Uxtili  manile  f\dgwi$.  Paull.  IHg, 
xzxiy.  2,  32,  Ornamefnium  mamillarum  ex  a/lifidris  iriginta  qttatuor 
el  tympaniis  margaritis  triginta  quatuor.  The  pearU  were  of  inv 
mense  ralue;  Suet.  Cces. 60, sejsagiea  sestertio  margaritam  mercatus  est.] 
A  necklace  waB  found  at  Pompeii  consisting  of  one  band  of  fine 
interlaced  gold,  on  which  are  suspended  serenty-one  pendants, 
like  small  ear-drops :  at  the  ends  of  the  chain  there  is  a  kind  of 
clasp,  on  both  parts  of  which  there  is  a  frog :  at  the  terminal  points 
where  it  was  clasped  there  were  rubies  in  settings,  one  of  which  is 
still  in  existence,  and  is  copied  in  the  Mus.  Borh.  ii.  14.  [See  also 
xii.  44.  The  arm-bands  were  called  armUlcB  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  26), 
brachialuiy  spintJier.  Fest.  p.  333 ;  Plant.  Men.  iii.  3, 4.]  Arm-bands 
in  the  form  of  serpents  appear  to  have  been  very  common,  and 
Hesychius  says,  ikfus  t6  xpvotivy  wtpiPpax^vtov.  In  Pompeii  too, 
several  of  the  kind  hare  been  found.  See  Mus.  Barb,  supra,  and 
▼ii.  tab.  xM.  xii.  44.  The  latter  have  actually  rubies  in  the  place 
of  eyes.  [Ladies  wore  in  their  ears  a  single  great  pearl,  or  other 
ornament.  Isidor.  xix.  31,  Inaures  ah  aurium  foraminibus  nwficiA- 
pofUBy  quibus  pretiosa  genera  lapidum  dependuntur.  Sen.  de  Ben.  yii. 
9,  ffideo  uniones  non  singula  singtUis  auribus  comparatoSt  jam  enim 
exercitaUB  aures  oneri  /erendo  suntj  junguntur  inter  se  et  insuper  alii 
binis  superponuntur.  Non  satis  muliebris  insania  viros  stibjeceratf 
nisi  bina  o/c  tema  patrimonia  auribus  singulis  pependissent.  Plaut. 
Men.  iii.  3, 17;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  239;  Paull.  Dig.  xxxir.  2,  32.  The 
rings  hare  already  been  discussed  elsewhere.  All  these  ornaments 
were  called  amamenta  mtdiebria,  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  6.  In  contra- 
distinction to  which  is  the  mundus  muliebris^  quo  mtdier  mundiorfits 
▼iz.  specula  (looking-glasses ;  see  aboye,  and  Isid.  xix.  31)  matulas, 
unguenta,  vasa  unguentaria,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  toilet, 
as  combs  (pectines,  Varro,  L.L.  y.  129),  of  box-wood  or  ivory;  in- 
struments for  the  nails  (Bottiger,  Sabina)^  and  rouge-boxes.  (They 
were  rich  in  cosmetics.  Lucian.  Amor.  39 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12, 60 ;  Cic. 
Orat.  23,  /ucati  medicamen  candoris  et  ruboris ;  Oy.  Med.  Fac.  73, 
Art.  Am.  iiL  197;  Juy.  yi.  477.)  Ointments  and  oils  have  been  dis- 
cussed above.  Some  ladles  spent  great  sums  in  these  essences. 
Mart.  iiL  66. 

Qaod  qnacnmqae  venis  Cosmam  migrare  patmmuB, 
£t  fluere  ezcuaso  cinnama  fcua  Titro. 

In  Mus.  Borb.  xi.  16,  there  is  a  round  ointment-box,  with  a  pointed 
lid,  Just  like  a  tobacco-box.  The  larger  chests,  with  mirrors  and 
other  articles,  called  eistcs  mt/sticas,  and  which  mostly  came  from 
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Prccneste,  arc  described  by  Muller,  Archatclogie  V.  Many  toflet 
Bcenos  in  vase  and  fresco-painting,  and  on  sarcophagi,  bare  been 
prcscnred. 

APPENDIX. 

THE  MATERIAL,  COLOUR,  METHOD  OF  MANUFACTURING, 
AND   OF   CLEANING  THE  GARMENTS. 

The  garments  wore  manufactured  of  wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cottou. 
IT]p.  Dig,  xxxiT.  2, 23,  lanea^  Ihieoj  gerica,  bombycina.  But  the  mate- 
rial most  used  was  wool ;  and  the  toga  could  not  be  made  of  any- 
thing else.] 

In  Italy,  the  best  was  obtained  in  Apulia,  round  Tarentum. 

Plin.  viii.  4S  [Colum.  yii.  2,  4]  ;  Mart.  xiv.  155: 

Velleribiifl  primis  Apulia,  Parma  secuDdis 
Nobilis;  Altinum  tertia  laudat  ovia. 

Of  the  foreign  sorts,  the  Milesian  [Samian]  and  Laconian,  as  well 
as  seyeral  others  mentioned  in  Pliny,  were  celebrated.  [Yates, 
Textrinitm  Antiquorum :  An  Account  of  the  Art  of  Weaving  among 
the  Ancients.  A  lanarius  negoiians^  importer  of  wool,  is  mentioned, 
Orcll.  Inscr.  4063.]  The  cloth  was  sometimes  thick  and  heary;  at 
others,  thinner  and  lighter.  On  accomit  of  the  first-mentioned  qua- 
lity, the  toga  is  called  dema,  pinguis  (Suet.  Aug,  82) ;  hirta  (Quinct. 
Inst  xii.  10).  Tlio  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pexa, 
which  signifies  only  the  new  garment,  or  one  that  was  more  woolly, 
and  not  so  closely  shorn ;  whence  sometimes  the  trita  (see  Obbar. 
on  Ilor.  Epist.  i.  1,  95),  sometimes  the  rcua,  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
lighter  sort  serrod  for  summei'-woar.  Mart.  ii.  85.  According  to 
Pliny  (riii.  48,  74),  it  first  came  into  use  under  Augustus.  Silk 
stuffs  were  not  worn  till  late,  and  OTon  then,  seriea  signifies  generally 
only  half-silk  cloth,  the  warp  being  linen  thread,  and  the  woof  of 
silk  Wlien  greater  accuracy  of  expression  is  used,  the  distinction 
is  made  between  subserica  and  Jtoloserica,  [Isidor.  xix.  22,  holoserica 
tota  seriea — tramoserica  stamine  lineo,  trama  ex  9trico,'\  Lamprid. 
Sev.  Alex.  40.  But  what  he  says  of  Heliogabalus  (26),  Primus 
liomanorum  holoserica  veste  usus  Jertur,  quum  jam  nAseriea  in  usu 
essent,  this  can  only  hold  good  of  the  men,  for  the  holoaerioa  Btola 
mulierum  is  mentioned  by  Van-o  in  Nonius.  As  such  garments  cost 
enormous  suras,  they  were  always  considered  an  article  of  eztraTa- 
giince.  We  see  from  Quinct.  xii.  10,  that  silken  stufib  (sfi^nerica) 
were  used  for  the  toga  also.  [At  first,  however,  silk  garments  were 
worn  only  by  women,  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  24 ;  men  being  in  fsot  for- 
bidden to  use  them.     Tac.  Ann.  ii.  88,  ne  vesHi  9mica  viroi  foedaret. 
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Vop.  Toe.  10;  Dio  Cass.  lii.  15.  But  the  law  was  often  transgressed, 
e.  g.  by  Caligula,  Suet.  Col,  62 ;  and,  later,  it  became  obsolete.  Solin. 
60.]  On  account  of  their  high  price  [Vop.  Aurd.  45,  one  pound  of 
silk  cost  a  pound  of  gold],  these  stuffs  were  woyen  so  thin  that  the 
famous  Coa  (which  were,  howerer,  also  composed  of  byssus)  were 
often  censured  by  moralists.  See  Boettig.  Sab.  ii.  116,  and  Hein- 
dorf  on  Hor.  Sat,  i.  2, 161.  The  garment  worn  by  Venus,  in  a  paint- 
ing from  Pompeii  (Mus,  Borb,  iii.  36),  and  that  worn  by  Phryne, 
as  she  is  called  (yiii.  6),  must  be  considered  robes  of  this  sort.  In 
yii.  20,  it  is  not  much  thicker;  and  of  them  we  may  say  with  Horace, 
pcene  videre  est  ut  nudam,  [Sen.  de  Ben,  yii.  9,  video  sericas  vestes,  si 
vegtes  vocandoB  mmt,  in  qwbus  mhU  est,  quo  de/endi  aut  corpus  aut 
deniqm  pudor  possit.]  The  silk  dresses  did  not  come  to  Europe  in 
the  wob,  but  the  raw  silk  had  usually  to  be  manufactured  here. 
The  chief  passages  on  this  point  are  Aristotle,  H,A.  v.  17.  (19.) 
[Isid.  xix.  27.]  Plin.  yi.  17,  20,  Seres  lanicio  silvarum  nohHes,  per- 
fusam  aqua  depectentes  /rondium  canitiem :  wide  gemxnua  Jeminis 
nostris  labor,  reordiendi  /Ua  rursumque  texendi.  The  obscurity  of 
the  expression  has  induced  many  to  belieye  that  the  robes  already 
manufactured  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  then  put  together  again. 
In  Rome,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Martial  (zi.  27,  ll),  the  most  cele- 
brated weayers  appear  to  haye  liyed  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  [Silk- 
merchants,  sericarii  negottcUores,  occur  in  inscriptions.  Orell.  1368, 
4252.  The  sericaria  (2955)  is  a  female  slaye,  who  probably  had 
charge  of  the  silk  dresses  of  her  mistress.  On  the  origin  of  silk, 
and  its  numufacture  and  different  names,  see  Becker^s  Charicles, 
Eng.  trans,  p.  316,  and  Yates,  Textrin,  ArUiq,  i.  160 — 260.  Though 
linen  was  indispensable  in  a  household  (Non.  ziy.  6,  mentions  the 
linen  coyerSfplagce ;  xiy.  17,  Unteolum  ccssidtim;  and  frequently  the 
mapped  and  mantelich  or  napkins.  See  the  Excursus  on  the  Table 
Utensils,  Oausape  also  was  originally  of  linen,  though  afterwards 
of  wool),  yet  it  was  little  used  for  dress.  Hence  it  is  seldom 
mentioned,  except  in  speaking  of  the  women  (neyer  in  the  case 
of  the  toga).  Plin.  H,  N.  xix.  1;  whence  we  may  infer  that 
women  sometimes  wore  linen  garments.  See  Fest.  and  Paul.  p.  310, 
who  explain  stippams  as  vestimentum  pueUare  lineum,  Non.  xiy.  20 ; 
Appul.  Met,  ii.  p.  117 ;  Isid.  xix.  25,  mentions  the  amiculum  as  mere" 
tricium  paUium  lineum^  and  the  andboladiuni  as  amictorium  lineum 
/eminarum. 

It  is  not  till  later  that  linen  garments  for  the  men  are  met  with, 
(for  the  legio  lintecUa  did  not  deriye  its  name  from  its  dress;  Paul. 
Diac.  p.  116;  Liy.  x.  38;  and  there  was  a  special  cause  for  the 
priests  of  Isis  wearing  linen  robes,  linigera  turba,  Oyid.  Art,  Am,  i. 
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77 ;  Suot.  Oct  12,)  when  fine  linen  stutTg  became  an  article  of  special 
luxury.  Lamprid.  Sev,  Alex,  40.  The  young  slaYcs  in  attendance 
wore  robes  of  this  fine  linen.  Suet.  CaL  Unteo  auceinetos. ;  Sen.  <fe 
Brtfi3.  Vit.  12;  Heind.  ad  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  8, 10.  In  later  times,  linen 
was  yaluable  from  its  fine  quality,  and  the  ornaments  worked  into 
it.  The  finest  came  from  Egypt  and  Spain  (Carbamis,  Plin.  xix.  2; 
Non.  xiT.  28 ;  Lucan.  iii.  239. 

Fluxa  coloratis  adstringunt  carbasa  gemmia. 

Virg.  ^n.  viii.  34.)  Often,  however,  linttm  appears  to  mean  cotton, 
bi/88U8,  and  vice  versa ;  as  both  stufis  were  Tcry  similary  e.  g.  Isid. 
xix.  22,  Sunt  qui  genus  quotidam  lini  byssum  existiment,  27, 25 ;  Auson. 
Eph,  Parecb.  2;  linUanx  da  sitidonem;  though,  elsewhere,  sindan 
denotes  cotton  stuffd.  See  Plin.  xix.  1 ;  Poll.  vii.  76 ;  Becker's  Chct- 
ricfes,  Eng.  trans,  p.  316.  The  weavers  of  linen  stuffs  were  called 
linteones.  Plant.  Aul.  iii.  6,  38;  Forcell.  Thes. ;  and  the  sellers  of  it, 
UnUarii,  Oroll.  Inscr,  8.  4216 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xiv.  3,  6 ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr. 
T.  6.  They  also  manufactured  stuffs  of  wool  and  linen  mixed,  Uno- 
$tema.    Isid.  xix.  22. 

Hero  the  question  arises,  as  to  what  were  the  colours  of  these 
stuffs.  Originally,  the  customary  colour  was  white,  which  con- 
tinued to  bo  the  only  permitted  one  for  the  toga.  The  poor  slaves 
an^  freedmcn  wore  dark-coloured  clothes,  it  is  true,  but  this 
was  for  economy's  sake,  as  they  were  less  liable  to  soil.  These 
dark  stuffs,  /usci  colores,  Mart.  i.  97 ;  xiv.  127 ;  eanusinm  Jitsece ; 
conip.  129;  were,  partly,  dark  naturally,  (the  wool  of  the  Bostic 
sheep  was  dark-coloured ;  Mart.  i.  97 ;  xiv.  133,  me  mea  tinxU  avis; 
Non.  x?i.  13;  Ulp.  Dig*  xxxii.  1.  70,  naturaliter  nigrum;)  partly 
dyed  so,  (color  anthracinu^s,  Non.  xvi.  14.)  From  the  former,  the 
poor  wore  called  pullata  turba,  Quinct.  vi.  4.  6,  ii.  12, 10 ;  Plin. 
£p.  vii.  17 ;  Suet.  Oct.  40,  44.  But  the  higher  classes  also,  when 
iu  mourning,  or  under  prosecution,  wore  dark  clothes  (hence  toga 
pulla,  sordida).  See  the  Excursus  on  The  Burial  of  ike  Dead,  It 
was  not  till  after  the  extinction  of  the  old  republican  manners  that 
men  wore  coloured  garments,  viz.  laeemae  and  synthesis.^  The  &c- 
tions  of  the  Circus  also  influenced  the  choice  of  colour. 

Women,  at  least  in  the  first  century,  frequently  wore  coloured 
robes ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  should  be  applied,  with 
Boottiger  (Sab.  ii.  91,  109})  only  to  girls  and  women  of  a  lighter 
cast.  [Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  vii.  31,  and  Lucian,  de  Domo.  7,  prove  only 
that  immodest  women  usually  wore  glaring  colours.  See  Becker's 
Charicles,  translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  820.]  In  the  pidntings  from 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  even  of  the  grandest  subjects,  we  see  a 
fisr  less  number  of  white  than  of  coloured  robes,  as  sky-blue  and 
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yiolot  See  Zahn,  Omam,  t.  19 ;  Miu,  Borh.  iii.  t.  6,  6,  and  in  the 
noble  figures,  (vii.  t.  34,)  the  tunica  and  palla  are  azure,  coTered 
with  golden  stars.  These  are,  it  is  true,  not  portraits  of  particular 
Roman  matrons,  but  still  they  exhibit  the  taste  of  the  period ;  and 
in  Petron.  67,  Fortunata,  the  wife  of  Trimalchio,  wears  a  tunica 
eerasina,  Comp.  Dig,  xxxir.  2,  32,  and  7 :  pallm  purpurece  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  first  matrons.  Many  matrons  may  have 
retained  the  white  garment,  and  on  certain  occasions  coloured  ones 
would  probably  not  haye  been  becoming,  but  this  cannot  be  assumed 
to  have  been  generally  the  case.     [See  Or.  Art.  Am.  iii.  169, 185 : 

Quot  nova  terra  parit  flores,  cum  vere  tepenti, 

Yids  agit  gemmas  pigraque  cedit  hyems, 
Lana  tot  aut  plures  succos  bibit,  elige  certos.] 

These  robes  were  made  not  only  of  one  distinct  colour,  as  pur- 
pureoBf  cocdnece,  ametht/stince,  ianthincB,  praainoef  [or  after  names  of 
flowers,  as  violet,  mallow  (molockinus)  caltha,  crocus,  (abo  liUeus, 
Or.  Art.  Am.  iii.  179;  Plin.  xxi.  8),  and  hyacinth.  Non.  xvi.  12.  2. 
11 ;  tsid.  xix. ;  or  iron-coloured,  yerru^ineu*,  Non.  xri.  7;  Isid.  ib, ; 
Plant.  Mil.  iv.  4,  43 ;  sea-coloured,  cumatiliSf  Non.  xri.  1 ;  greenish, 
galbinua,  Juv.  ii.  97;  Mart.  iii.  86,  i.  97;  Forcell.  v.  gatbanum;] 
but  there  were  also,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  coloured  prints, 
80  to  speak,  which  appear  to  hare  been  produced  much  in  the  same 
way  as  with  us,  and  by  means  of  a  corrosive  preparation  laid  on 
previously,  the  impressed  parts  were  prevented  from  assuming  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  piece.  Pliny  himself  is  full  of 
admiration  at  the  process.  [The  vestis  impluviata,  Plant.  Epid.  ii. 
2,  40,  was  doubtless  a  figured  robe.  Non.  xvi.  3:  color  quasi 
/umato  stiUicidio  impletus.  But  the  vestis  wndulata, — Plin.  H.  N.  viii. 
48,  74 ;  Varro  in  Non.  ii.  926, — was  equivalent  to  '  watered'  with  UB 
(Changeant  or  Moire).  (Becker's  Charicles,  Engl,  trans,  p.  321). 
Ovid,  Art.  Am.  iii.  177: 

Hie  undas  imitatur,  habet  qnoqne  nomen  ab  undis; 
Crediderim  Nymphas  hac  quoque  veste  tegi.] 

Although  this  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  regular  printing, 
yet  these  garments  would  seem  to  have  been  something  like  calicos; 
they  were  at  all  events  versicoloria.  [These  versicoloria  were  also 
made  so  by  weaving  and  embroidery.  Juv.  ii.  97 :  CoertUea  indutw 
Bcuiula;  where  scuttUce  are  the  figures  woven  into  or  embroidered 
on  the  cloth.    Isid.  xix.  22 ;  Lucan.  x.  141 : 

Candida  Sidonio  perlucent  pectora  filo, 
Qaod  NilotiB  acns  compressum  pectine  Serom 
Solvit  6t  eztenao  lazavit  stamina  velo. 
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Stripes  or  borders,  woren  in  or  sewn  on  tho  garments,  were  called 
paragaudcB.  Cod.  xi.  8,  2.  The  whole  garment  was  abo  so  named, 
Lyd.  De  Mag.  ii.  13 ;  Treb.  Ckiud.  17 ;  Vop.  Aurel.  15,  linem  para- 
gaudcB.  46 ;  Vop.  Prob.  4.  The  gold-embroidered  vestet  plumaUB 
have  been  already  discussed.  Comp.  Stat  Theb.  i.  262,  cmrata 
palla.    Heyne  ad  Virg.  ^n,  i.  648. 

The  purple  robes,  as  a  chief  object  of  ancient  luxury,  hare  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  W.  Schmidt,  Fonchungen  auf  dem  €Mmi 
des  AUerihwns,  pp.  96 — 212.  The  bright  scarlet  oolour,  eoeemm, 
from  an  insect  resembling  the  cochineal,  (not  a  regetable  produc- 
tion ;  see  Piin.  H.  N.  iz.  41,  zvi.  8,  as  Isidonis  says,  vermieului  «r 
sUvestribus  /rondibw),  must  not  be  confounded  with  purple,  from 
which  it  was  carefully  distinguished  by  the  ancients.  Suet.  Ntr. 
33 ;  Mart.  y.  23 : 

Non  nisi  Tel  cooco  madida  Td  murice  tincta 
Yeste  nites. 

Quinct.  xi.  1,  31 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  70;  Mart.  xir.  131. — Of  the 
purples,  (conchilium  in  a  wider  sense,  and  ostrum^  Isid.  xix.  28), 
we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  the  juice  of  the  regular  purple 
snail  (purpura^  pelagioy  also  pomicum,  Varro,  X.  Z.  t.  113,  qw>d  a 
Pcenia  primvum  dicitur  aUata  noptftvpa)  from  that  of  the  trumpet- 
snail,  (^uoctnum,  murex,  iajpv() ;  although  purpura  in  a  wider  sense 
includes  the  second  also,  just  as  murex  and  frticctnum,  in  a  wider 
sense,  often  stand  for  purple.  Plin.  ix.  36,  61.  These  two  eoa- 
chtflia  are  carefully  distlDguished  by  Paul.  ?.  trachali,  p.  367,  al- 
though in  a  mercantile  point  of  yiew  they  are  often  confounded. 
Plin.  ix.  36,  62;  Non.  xyi.  9;  Mart  xiii.  87.  The  two  ground 
colours  of  purple,  red  and  blackish,  (Plin.  ix.  36,  62,)  were  mixed  so 
ingeniously,  that  thirteen  different  tints  were  obtained.  In  the 
proper  purple,  in  its  stricter  sense,  Schmidt  distinguishes  the  pure 
from  the  diluted.  Tho  former,  was,  in  later  times,  called  biatta, 
(Salmos.  ad  Vopisc.  Avrd.  46;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm,  ii.  48;  Lyd. 
De  Mem.  i.  19),  and  was  diyided  into  two  sorts,  the  Tynan  and 
amethystine,  Plin.  ix.  38,  62;  Suet.  Ner.  32;  of  which  the  Tyrlan, 
which  was  the  dearest,  (the  pound  of  wool  costing  one  thoasand 
denarii.  Plin.  ix.  38,  63),  was  twice  dyed  to  giye  it  the  magmfioent 
dark  brilliancy,  dt/Sa^  and  biB  Unctui,  Pliny.  Mart  iy.  4,  ^uod  bU 
tnurke  veUus  inquinatum,  Hor.  Epod.  12,  21,  iteratm  lanof.  Comp. 
2, 16;  Oy.  Art.  Am.  iii.  170,  qwB  bi»  Tyrio  murice  kma  rubei.  Stat 
8ilv,  iii.  2, 139 ;  Lyd.  De  Mag.  ii.  13 ;  aJso  murex  bis  eoehu^  repeHtUM. 
The  yiolet  amethystine  purple  (also  called  ianthinum^  vioiaeeum. 
Mart.  i.  97,)  was  second  in  yalue;  the  pound  of  wool  costiiig  only 
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one  hundred  denarii.  Plin.  ix.  38,  63.  The  dilated  or  pale  purple, 
on  the  other  hand,  {jus  tempercUur  aqua),  was  called  conchylia; 
hence  Plin.  ix.  39,  Conchyliata  vestis.  Suet.  Cobs,  43:  Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  27,  conchyliata  peristromata.  Pliny  (t6.  and  zxi.  8,  22)  discusses 
the  manifold  mixtures  and  dilutions.  The  smell  of  the  purple  gar- 
ments,  the  bipai(t>a  for  instance,  was  far  from  agreeable ;  Mart.  i.  60, 
32,  olidas  vestes  murice ;  iv.  4,  ix.  63.  Wool  and  silk  were  the  chief 
materials;  they  were  always  dyed  raw,  nerer  in  the  web;  cotton  was 
nerer  dyed  purple,  linen  yery  seldom.  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  1, 5.  Dyers 
in  purple,  (the  most  renowned  were  those  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,) 
and  dealers  in  it  were  called  purpurarUf  Orell.  Inscr.  4271,  4250. 
It  was  spun  and  woren  by  common  spinners  and  weavers. 

The  use  of  purple  in  the  toga  of  the  magistrates,  and  tunica  of 
the  senators  and  knights,  has   been  already  mentioned.    Such 
borders  were  also  worn  by  private  persons,  but,  at  first,  only  of  a 
common,  spurious  purple.     Cic.  p.  Sest.  8.    (Piso)  vestiiur  aspere 
fiosira  hoc  purpura  pleheia  ae  pcene  fusca ;  where  JUsca  is  wrongly 
explained  as  violacea  by  Ferratius;  whereas  that  belonged  to  the 
genuine  purple  blatta.    This  /usca  and  plebeia  corresponds  to  the 
/AcXoiya  of  Gate,  in  Plut.  Cat.  Min.  6,  which  is  the  garb  of  a  com- 
mon  man,  and  not  fit  for  a  consul.    Only  magistrates  might  with 
propriety  wear  the  ornament  of  Tyrian  purple,  and  violaeeum.     In 
other  persons  it  was  considered  improper;  and  hence  Gselius  was 
censured  for  wearing  the  genuine  purples,  Cic.  p.  Casl,  30.    But  as 
luxury  increased  apace,  this  distinction  was  no  longer  observed,  and 
not  only  were  borders  worn  of  the  best  purple,  but  even  whole 
garments  of  it.    The  women  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  made  any 
difference  between  the  various  purples.    Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  5.    But 
Oeosar  issued  a  prohibitive  edict.  Suet.  Cces,  43,  against  conchyliatcs 
vestes,  nisi  certis  personis  et  astatibus  perque  certos  dies;  which  was 
repeated  by  Augustus.    Dio.  Cass.  xlix.   16:  n^v  r€  teBf/Ta  rffv 
akovpyfi  fjofdfpa  SkKop  c£o»  r£v  /3ovXcvrfloy  Mvtadai.     As  aKovpyU  is 
the  same  as  holoverus,  all  purple,  or  genuine  purple,  Isid.  xix.  22,  we 
see  that  the  use  of  the  garments  with  a  purple  border  was  not  for- 
bidden.   Nero  modified  this  interdict,  forbidding  only  garments  of 
the  genuine  purple  (blatta) ;  Suet  Ner.  32.  Women  idso  were  liable 
to  a  severe  penalty  for  infringing  the  rule,  and  merchants  were 
forbidden  to  sell  the  article.    But  this  distinction  soon  ceased 
again;  Lamprid.  8ev.  Alex,  40;  Yop.  Aurel.  46,  ut  blattecu  tunicas 
matronas  haherent.  29.    The  purple  toga  and  robe  were  now  alone, 
forbidden;  these  being  the  exclusive  insignia  of  the  Emperor. 
Lactant.  iv.  7 :  indumentum  purpuras  insigne  regies  dignitcUis.    The 
later  interdicts  only  applied  to  the  best  sorts  (blatta),  named  murex 
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8(ieeri  or  adoraiuius,  which  were  produced  by  the  imporial  mana- 
factories ;  the  commoner  sorts  continued  to  be  allowed,  and  were 
sold  in  the  shops.     Cod,  xi.  8,  3;  Cod.  Thead.  z.  21,  3,  x.  20»  18.] 

As  regards  the  manufacture  of  these  garments,  it  is  genenDy 
supposed  that  they  came  almost  ready  from  the  loom,  and  therefive 
were  without  sutura.  See  Schneid.  Ind,  ad  Scr,  R.  R,  b,  T.tda; 
Beckmann,  Beitr,  iv.  39 ;  Boettig.  Furienem.  36,  and  Sab.  iL  106. 
This  assumption,  however,  seems  to  require  some  restrictioiis. 
With  respect  to  the  toga,  it  is  contradicted  by  Quinctilian,  and  it 
seems  even  less  possible  in  the  case  of  the  pcenula;  and  if  wo  look 
at  a  tunica,  the  upper  part  of  which  consists  of  two  pannif  whidi 
must  have  been  fastened  together,  before  the  breast  and  back  could 
be  corered,  we  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  it  could  at  once 
have  been  woven  in  that  form.  The  mistake,  perhaps,  consists  in 
taking  what  sometimes  occurred  for  a  general  rule.  The  pieces 
might  have  been  woven  on  purpose  for  each  separate  dress,  and 
first  become  perfect  garments  under  the  hands  of  the  veatiarii,  ve$- 
tifici,  pcentUarii,  whose  names  frequently  occur  in  the  lists  of  slaves. 
[Spinning  and  weaving  were  performed  by  female  slaves,  who^ 
originally,  did  this  in  the  atrium,  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
assistance  of  their  mistress.  See  above.  Later,  the  mistress  seldom 
assisted,  Golum.  xii.  pnef.  9 ;  when  she  did,  it  was  thought  worthy 
of  special  commendation.  Orell.  4639,  lanificoj  pia,  ptidiea,  4860. 
Auson.  Parent,  ii.  3,  zvi.  3.  In  the  houses  of  the  great  there  was 
a  special  room,  textrinuniy  or  textrina^  where  the  female  slaves 
worked,  imder  the  surveillance  of  the  lanipendicij  also  lanipem  Borva 
and  lanipendus.  Pompon.  Dig,  xxiv.  1,  31 ;  Alfen.  Dig.  xxxiL  1,  61 ; 
Cai.  zv.  1,  27.  See  the  instructive  passage  in  Sen.  Ep,  90 :  Dum 
viUt  deacribere  primum,  quemadmodum  alia  torqtLeatfUur  /Ua,  alia  ex 
moUi  aolutoque  ducantur,  deiiide  quemadmodum  tela  nupenaiM  pon- 
deribus  rectum  stamen  extendat^  quemadmodum  auhtemien  tfiMrfum, 
quod  duritiam  utrimque  eomprimentie  tramce  remoUiatf  apatka  eoire 
eogantur  et  jungi^  textricum  quoque  artem  a  aapientibua  dixi  imoetUamf 
obUtua  poatea  repertum  hoc  aubtiUua  genua,  in  quo 

Tela  jugo  Jancta  est,  stamen  secemit  arondo. 
Inseritur  medium  radiis  subtemen  acutis, 
Quod  lato  feriunt  insecti  pectine  dentis. 

Juv.  iz.  28 ;  Isid.  ziz.  29 ;  Yates,  Textrin.  Antiquorum.'] 

The  Romans  knew  nothing  about  washing  their  clothes  at  their 
own  houses,  and  the  ladies  were  far  better  off  than  the  king^s 
daughter  Nausicaa.  The  whole  dress,  when  dirty,  was  handed  OTior 
to  the  /uUoy  whose  business  consisted,  besides  getting  up  dotbs 
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fresh  from  the  loom,  in  attending  to  the  scouring  of  those  which 
had  been  worn,  lavare,  interpolare ;  hence  they  formed  an  important 
collegium.  Fabretti,  Inscr.  278.  [Orell.  4066,  3291,  4091.]  Schoett- 
gen,  AntiquitcUes  FuUonicB  ;  Beckmann,  Beitr,  iv.  36.  The  remains 
of  a  Jullonia  excavated  at  Pompeii,  the  walls  of  which  are  coTered 
with  paintings  relating  to  the  business  of  the  /uUoneSy  are  more 
instructive  than  ail  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 
They  are  given  in  the  3fiM.  Borb,  iv.  t.  49,  60,  and  partly  in  Oell's 
Pompeiana,  ii.  61. 

In  the  lower  part  of  one  of  these  pictures  we  see  in  a  line,  in 
four  niches,  such  as  are  to  be  found  for  a  like  purpose  in  the  build- 
ing, three  boys  and  an  adult  standing  in  tubs,  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying,  by  treading  with  their  feet,  altemis  pedibus,  the  clothes 
placed  in  them.  As  the  ancients  were  not  acquaii^ted  with  the  use 
of  regular  soap,  they  employed  in  place  of  the  lixivium  another 
alkali,  with  which  the  greasy  dirt  contained  in  the  clothes  com- 
bined, and  by  this  means  became  dissolved.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
fUtrumy  which  was  often  used,  and  of  which  Pliny  treats,  zxxi.  10. 
But  the  cheapest  means  was  urine,  which  was  therefore,  as  is  well 
known,  chiefly  used.  The  clothes  were  put  in  this  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  stamped  upon  with  the  feet ;  this  process  was  per- 
formed by  older  persons,  whilst  boys  lifted  the  clothes  out  of  the 
tubs.  Above  these,  in  a  second  compartment,  we  see  the  next  part 
of  the  process.  On  a  pole,  hanging  on  strings,  a  white  tunica  is 
stretched,  and  one  of  the  fullones  is  manipulating  it  with  a  card  or 
brush,  very  like  a  horse-brush,  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  it  up 
again,  and  giving  it  a  nap.  To  the  right,  a  second  is  bringing  a 
round  frame,  with  wide  bars  like  a  hen-coop,  which  hangs  over  him, 
and  through  which  his  head  is  stuck,  whilst  in  his  left  hand  he 
carries  a  vessel  with  handles ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
purpose  for  which  this  apparatus  was  designed.  The  white  gar- 
ments  after  being  washed,  were  vapoured  with  brimstone,  and  they 
were  stretched  on  the  frame  whilst  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the 
sulphur  beneath.  Whether  the  sulphiu*  was  so  evolved  in  the 
vessel  which  the  workman  carried,  or  whether  it  contained  water, 
with  which  the  clothes  were  sprinkled  before  being  subjected  to  the 
brimstone,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  To  the  left  sits  an 
oldish  well-dressed  woman,  who  seems  to  be  examining  a  piece  of 
cloth,  which  a  young  workwoman  has  brought  to  her.  The  golden 
hair-net  which  she  wears,  the  necklace  and  the  armlets  with  two 
green  stones,  shew  that  she  is  one  of  the  more  important  personages 
in  the  fullonia.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  youog  man  carrying  the 
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frame  wears  an  olire-garland,  and  abore  him  on  the  frame  sits  sd 
owL    This  must  relate  to  Minerva. 

On  a  second  wall  wo  see,  in  the  lower  part,  a  young  man  in  a 
green  tunica,  giving  a  dress  or  piece  of  cloth  to  a  woman  wearing  a 
green  imder-garmont,  and  over  it  a  yellow  one  with  red  gerpentioe 
stripes.  To  her  right  sits  a  second  female  figure  in  a  white  tcmica, 
who  appears  to  be  cleaning  a  card,  or  other  similar  instrument 
Above  them  several  pieces  of  cloth  are  suspended  on  two  poles. 

Lastly,  in  the  compartment  above  is  a  great  press  with  two 
screws,  to  give  the  dresses  the  finishing  touch.  In  this  manner  all 
the  dresses  were  prepared,  but  the  coloured  ones  had,  of  course,  in 
many  respects  to  imdergo  a  different  treatment,  (comp.  Pliny,  xxzr. 
17) ;  and  thus  they  were  returned  to  their  possessors  with  a  new 
gloss.  A  garment  when  once  washed  did  not,  of  ooursoy  possess  the 
same  value.  Hence  the  dispeMcUar  of  Trimalchio,  in  Petron.  30, 
says :  Vettimenta  tnea  ctceubitoria  perdidit,  qum  tnihi  ntUali  meo  elimi 
quidem  danaverat,  Tyria  sine  dubio  sed  jam  icmd  lota :  on  which 
Burmann  quotes  Lamprid.  Heliog.  26:  Ltntsamen  lotwn  ntm^iiaiii 
attigit,  mendicos  dicens  qui  linteU  lotis  uterentur.  So  also  Martial,  x. 
11,  lota  terque  quaterque  toga,  is  considered  a  poor  present. 


EXCURSUS  I.     SCENE  IX. 


THE  MEALS. 


THE  contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times,  and  the 
very  refined  luxury  of  a  later  period,  appeared  most  strikingly 
perhaps  at  the  table.  The  prodigality  of  its  equipments  were  ulti- 
mately made  not  only  with  the  view  of  indulging  the  palate  by  the 
choicest  dainties,  but  also  from  a  desire  of  obtaining  the  rarest 
artides,  at  whatever  price.  These  were  heaped  up  in  dishes,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  being  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  simply 
because  they  imparted  an  additional  splendour  to  the  banquet,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  they  had  cost.  Besides  which,  the 
grand  object  of  the  Roman  gourmands  was  not  merely  to  eat 
daintily,  but  as  much  as  possible ;  and  they  sought  to  increase  their 
capacity  for  so  doing  by  the  most  unnatural  means.  The  golden 
saying,  Tl  faut  mcmger  pour  vivre,  et  non  pea  vivre  pour  manger,  was 
precisely  inverted  at  Rome.  As  such  importance  was  attached  to 
everything  relating  to  the  table,  there  is  naturally  no  lack  of  mate- 
rials for  a  description  of  the  habits  connected  with  it ;  and  several 
writers  not  only  take  pleasure  in  reverting  frequently  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  have  also  left  us  detailed  accoimts  of  grand  banquets. 
Stuckii,  ArUiquitatea  Convivales;  Giacconius  and  Ursinus,  De  Tri- 
elinio;  Bulengerus,  De  Conviviis!  are  the  most  complete  writings 
thereon ;  but  we  shall  pay  little  regard  to  them,  as  they  are  rather 
confused  masses  of  collected  passages,  than  lucid  expositions,  and 
also  abound  with  errors.  In  addition  to  these,  are  Meierotto,  Ueher 
Sitten  und  Lebensart  der  Rdmer;  Wustemann,  Pal,  dts  Scaurass 
but  the  best  compilation  is  that  of  Professor  Bahr,  in  Creuzer's 
Ahr%8$.  407.  We  shall  here  treat  chiefly  of  the  meals  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  and  make  the  arrangement  of  the  triclinium,  the 
discussion  of  the  utensils,  and  wines,  the  subjects  of  particular 
articles. 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  later  and  the  earlier  periods,  in  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
monies of  writers,  the  principal  article  of  food  was  a  gruel,  puis, 
foTy  odor.  Yarro,  de  L,L.  v.  22,  De  victu  antiquissima  puis ;  Plln. 
xviii.  8, 19,  Pulte,  non  pane  vixiese  longo  tempore  Romanoe  manifestwm ; 
comp.  Val.  Mai.  ii.  5,  6.     Juvenal  (xiv.  170)  also  says: 

sed  magnis  firatribnt  honim 
A  aerobe  vel  nilco  redeuntibus  altera  ccena 
Amplior  et  grandes  ftimabant  pnltibuB  olln. 
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And  it  appears  also  to  have  been  in  a  later  period  a  common  dish 

at  the  frugal  board.    Mart.  t.  78,  9,  pultem  nivecun  premen$  botelUu, 

and  the  principal  sustenance  of  the  lower  classes,  to  which  Mart. 

xiii.  8,  alludes, 

Imbue  plebeiaB  ClnsiniB  pultibiu  ollas. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  passage  that  the  puis  was  the 
national  food  of  Etruria  (Ott.  Muller,  Etrusk.  i.  234),  and  it  was 
only  called  clusinctf  because  the  /ar  clusinum^  which  was  the  best 
and  whitest  grain,  was  especially  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  Tcry 
probable,  however,  that  this  dish  was  conmionly  eaten -through  the 
greater  part  of  Italy.  [See  Hauthal  cui  Pen.  p.  183.]  In  addition 
to  puis,  green  vegetables  (ol^ra),  and  legumes  {Ugtimina),  were  fre- 
quently used,  and  flesh  but  sparingly. 

But  sacrifices  themselves,  and  the  public  banquets,  ccmcB  popw' 
lares  (Plaut.  Trin.  ii.  4,  69),  by  degrees  led  to  the  introduction  of 
better  meals,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  foreigners  no 
doubt  also  exorcised  an  influence.  This  became  manifest  chiefly 
after  the  wars  in  Asia,  a.u.c.  563.  In  earlier  times  no  private 
cooks  were  kept,  there  being  no  occupation  for  them.  Plin.  zviii. 
11,  28 :  Nee  eoquos  veto  kahebant  in  servkUs  eoeque  ex  mcteello  conr 
dueebant.  And  such  we  find  to  be  the  case  almost  universally  in 
Plautus.  On  the  contrary,  Livy,  in  the  passage  already  often  men- 
tioned  (xxxix.  6),  concerning  the  luxury  which  was  introduoed  fitnu 
Asia,  says :  eptdce  quoque  ipse  et  cura  et  sumtu  majore  apparari  ecepUs: 
turn  eoquus,  vilissimum  arUiquis  mane^um  et  cesUmatume  et  utu  m 
pretio  esse  et  quod  ministerium  Juerat,  ars  haberi  ecepta.  Until  the 
year  580,  no  private  baker  also  was  kept,  nor  did  any  follow  the 
trade  of  bakers.  Plin.  supra :  Pistores  Romce  nonfuere  ad  Perskwm 
usqm  bellum,  annis  ab  Urhe  candita  super  DLXXX,  Ipsi  paaMm 
faciebant  Quirites,  mulierumque  id  opus  ercUf  sieut  etiam  nunc  in 
plurimis  gentium.  [In  the  country,  even  at  a  later  period,  women 
and  slaves  had  to  do  the  baking.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7, 12 ;  comp.  Sen. 
Ep.  90.]  And  a  verse  in  Plautus,  Atd.  ii.  9,  4,  where  the  artopies  is 
mentioned,  might  have  been  considered  spurious,  had  not  Ateins 
Capito  informed  us:  coquos  tumpanem  lautioribus  coqui  aoliioiy pisto* 
resque  tantum  eos,  qui  far  pinsebant  nominatos.  Varro^  De  viL  pop. 
Mom.  in  Non.  ii.  643.  Nee  pistoris  nomen  erai^  ni$i  eju»  qui  ruri/at 
pinsebat.  But  in  Varro's  time,  skilful  pistores  fetched  immense 
prices,  as  we  see  from  the  fragment  of  his  satire  we/A  idwftarmv^  in 
Gell.  XV.  19. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  art  of  cookery,  and  taste  for  deli- 
cacies, seem  to  have  made  considerable  advances  in  Rome,  as  eariy 
as  the  time  of  Plautus,  as  we  see  from  AuL  ii.  9 ;  Copt.  It.  2;  M%L 
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iii.  1 ;  Cure.  ii.  3 ;  MeiujBchm,  i.  1 ;  Pcen,  i.  3.  These  passages  were 
doubtless  written  in  allusion  to  Roman  habits,  and  the  longing  of 
the  parasites  would  otherwise  have  been  devoid  of  meaning. 

In  considering  a  later  period,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
various  meals  which  were  taken  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
thence  the  expressions,  jentaculumj  prandium^  merenda,  coena,  ves- 
pema,  will  require  explanation.  [Dio  Cass.  Ixv.  4.  aKpariaaa-Oai — 
dptarfja'ai — deinvoy — fX€rad6pTrM.  Plut.  Symp,  viii.  6;  Suet.  Vit,  13, 
jentaetdoj  prandia,  ccenoe,  commissationes,^ 

Jentaculum,  also  jantaculum^  was  the  name  of  the  first  meal, 
eaten  early  in  the  morning,  [in  ancient  times  nlatum,  quia  jejuni 
vinum  sUi  conditum  ante  meridiem  absorbebant.]  Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  2, 
10:  Jentaeulum  est  primus  eibiu,  quo  jejunium  solvitur,  unde  et  nun- 
cupcttum  Nigidius:  Nos  ipsi  jejunia  jantaculis  levibus  solvimus.  The 
questions,  at  what  hour  this  meal  took  place,  what  it  consisted  of, 
and  whether  it  was  generally  adopted  by  persons  of  all  ages,  are 
difficult  of  answer,  since  the  matter  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  then 
in  a  chance  manner.  Salmas.  ad  Vopisc.  Tacit.  11,  615,  assumes 
the  usual  time  to  have  been  the  third  or  fourth  hour,  but  yet  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  fixed  time  was  general,  it  probably 
having  been  regulated  according  to  each  person's  wants,  and  the 
hour  at  which  he  rose.  Hence  it  was  not  always  taken  before 
going  out  of  the  house,  but  when  they  felt  the  want  of  it,  and  even 
in  going  along,  as  Saumaise  has  shewn,  and  firom  him  we  may 
gather  of  what  it  consisted.  Generally  it  was  bread,  seasoned  with 
salt,  or  some  other  condiment,  and  eaten  with  dried  grapes,  olives, 
cheese,  and  so  forth.  Vopiscus  says  of  Tacitus  (c.  11):  Panem 
nisi  siccum  nunquam  eomedit  eundemque  sale  atque  aliis  rebus  eondi- 
turn,  which  is  rightly  referred  by  Saumaise  to  the  jentaeulum.  So 
speaks  Seneca  too  of  his  frugality  (Epist.  82) :  Panis  deinde  siecus, 
et  sine  mensa  prandium,  post  quod  non  sunt  lavandas  manus ;  where 
panis  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  of  prandium.  Others  took 
milk  and  eggs  besides,  and  mtdsum.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  30.  This 
passage  seems  to  shew  that  the  use  of  the  jentaeulum  was  not  con- 
fined to  children  and  weakly  persons,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
draw  inferences  for  the  Roman  custom  from  Plutarch,  Eustathius, 
and  Didymus.    The  passages  commonly  quoted,  Mart.  xiv.  223, 

Jentacula: 

Sorgite ;  jam  vendit  pnerit  joDtaculA  pistor, 
Cristateqne  sonant  undiqne  luds  ares; 

and  Plant.  (True.  ii.  7,  38),  hujus  pater  pueri  illic  est;  usque  ad 
jentaeulum  jussit  o/i,  do  not  justify  any  such  conclusion;  for  in 
Martial,  it  is  evident  from  the  Lemma,  jentaeulum,  that  a  particular 
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kind  of  pastry  which  served  for  the  boys'  break^Etf  t,  is  meant  Still 
less  proof  lies  in  the  words  of  Plautus ;  for  cUere  ad  jentacuhm 
means,  to  bring  up  to  that  time  when  the  child  is  no  longer  fed 
with  piUSf  but  can  partake  with  others  of  the  ordinary  jentaetthm. 
On  the  other  hand,  Vitellius  (Suet.  7)  asks  of  the  soldiers  who 
meet  him,  jamne  jenta89entf  and  Martial  says  to  CaecilianuSy  who 
came  as  early  as  the  fifth  hour  to  the  prandium,  (yiii.  67)  : 
Mane  Teni  potiiu;  nam  cor  te  qninta  moretur? 
Ut  jentes  sero,  Caedliane,  veniB. 

Comp.  also  Appul.  Met,  i.  60.  We  may  therefore  assume  that 
such  a  breakfast  was  generally  adopted  solvendo  jefunio,  though 
many  might  hare  omitted  it  in  the  same  way  as  others  abstained 
from  the  prandium. 

The  prandium  was  not  so  much  a  breakfast  as  the  proper  mid- 
day meal,  though  it,  too,  was  only  looked  upon  as  a  preliminary 
repast,  while  the  more  bounteous  coma  appeared  in  the  back- 
groimd.  [The  early  meal  of  soldiers  before  the  battle  was  so 
called,  Isid.  zx.  2;  Liv.  xzriii.  14.]  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  time  at  which  it  took  place ;  it  was  the  sixth  hour,  whence  in 
Martial  (iy.  8),  sexta  quies  lassis ;  consequently  about  mid-day ;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  did  not  conunence  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sevendi  hour;  for  we  read  in  Suet.  CUmd,  34: 
Bestiariis  meridianisque  adeo  delectdbatury  ut  etiam  prima  luce  ad 
spectacUlum  descenderet,  et  meridiem  dimiiso  ad  prandiwn  populo, 
persederet.  So  that  the  expression  meridiem  is  not  to  be  ts^en  so 
literally,  and  mid-day  might  doubtless  arriye  during  the  games. 
Many  persons  might,  however,  begin  earlier,  as  Saturio  (in  Plant. 
Pers.  i.  3,  33)  answers  Toxilus :  Nimis  pcene  mans  etit,  Cicero  says 
of  Antony  {PhU,  ii.  41):  ah  hora  tertia  bibebatur;  and  people 
generally  regulated  the  meal  according  to  circumstances,  as  Horace 
on  the  Journey  (Sat.  i.  5,  25),  who  would  scarcely  wait  for  the 
sixth  hour.  The  saying  of  Paull.  p.  223:  Prandkun  em  Chrcsco 
vpoMiop  est  dictum;  nam  meridianum  cibum  eoenam  vocabant^  agrees 
very  well  with  his  accoimt  of  the  coefM.  He  meant  to  say  here, 
that  the  name  (prandium)  was,  at  a  later  period,  used  for  it  (the 
mid-day  meal),  and  that  formerly  the  dtiue  meridianue  was  called 
ecena,  [So  also  Pint  Sympoe,  viii.  6,  5 ;  Suet.  Oct.  76,  poti  eOmm 
meridianum ;  Tao.  Ann,  xiv.  2,  medio  <f i&] 

The  less  common  term,  mMtnda^  appears  to  denote  the  same 
thing  as  prandium.  Non.  i.  118;  Fest.  Exc,  xL  92;  Isid.  Orig. 
XX.  2, 12.  Merenda  eet  cibuBf  qui  dsdinante  die  itniufoir,  ^tfoti  poet 
meridiem  edenda  et  pratnma  eoenoe,  Unde  et  anteocenia  a  quSbuedam 
voeaintwr.     What  time  Isidonis  meant  is  not  so  easily  told»  fbr 
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between  prandium  and  ccena  there  is  no  place  for  merenda.  But 
the  promuUis  belonged  to  the  ccena  itself.  [Perhaps  he  meant  an 
eTening  meal,  which  might  be  taken  by  way  of  exception.]  In 
Calpum.  Sic.  Eel.  y.  60,  we  certainly  have 

Vemm  nbi  dedifi  jam  nona  tepescere  sole 
Incipiet,  seneque  yidebitnr  hora  merends. 
RonuB  paace  gregea. 

But  this  is  of  sheep,  and  merenda  denotes  meal-time  generally. 
But  we  gather  that  the  word  denotes  the  prandium,  without  the 
explanations  of  the  grammarians,  from  a  letter  of  Marc.  Aur.  in 
Fronto,  iv.  6:  Deinde  ad  merendam  Uum.  Quid  me  censes  pran' 
disse  f  Pants  tantalum.  Ab  hora  sexta  domtMn  redimus,  where  me- 
renda  and  prandium  are  used  as  synonymes,  and  the  time  is  before 
mid-day.  Further,  in  Plant.  Most.  iy.  2,  50,  Theuropides  says  to 
Phaniscus : 

Yidesifl,  ne  forte  ad  merendam  qaopiam  deforteru, 
Atque  ibi  meliuscule,  quam  aatis  fuerit,  biberis. 

Simo  had  shortly  before  come  from  the  prandium.  As  regards  the 
etymology,  Isidor.  cites  a  second  passage :  Mertmi  hinc  et  merenda^ 
quod  antiqukus  id  temporis  pueris  operariis,  quibus{f)  panis  merus 
dahatur^  etc.  How  little  yalue  is  to  be  attached  to  such  attempts 
at  guessing  the  derivation  of  a  word,  is  at  once  apparent. 

We  learn  from  Plautus  (Menaschm,  L  3,  25)  of  what  the  pran- 
dium  consisted.  Phaedromus  (Cure.  ii.  344)  mentions:  Pemam^ 
abdomen,  swmen,  suis  glandium.  It  consisted  of  warm  as  well  as 
cold  dishes ;  frequently  of  the  remains  of  the  ccena  of  the  previous 
day,  reliquicB.  Cure,  supra;  Pers.  i.  3,  25.  Calefieri  jussi  reliquicu; 
and  to  which  the  parasite  adds :  Pemam  quidem  jus  est  apponi  fri^ 
ffidam  postridie.  In  later  times  they  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
dishes,  but  oler<i,  fish,  eggs,  &c.,  were  added,  and  mulsum,  [Cic.  p, 
Clu.  joins  prandere  and  mulsimi,]  wine,  and  especially  the  seduc- 
tire  cdlda  were  drunk  with  it.  Many  frugal  people  took,  however, 
a  very  simple  prandium,  as  the  elder  Pliny.  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  5, 10. 
Seneca  called  this  a  prandium  sine  mensa  post  quod  non  sunt  lavandcs 
manus. 

The  principal  meal  was  the  last  in  the  day,  coena,  [dctnvoy,  Plut. 
t6.];  but  wheUier  this  applies  to  the  most  ancient  times,  may  seem 
doubtful,  according  to  Festus,  Eac.  ill.  41 :  Coena  apud  antiquos 
dicebaturf  quod  nunc  est  pranc^um;  vespema,  quam  fiunc  eomam  ap^ 
peUamuSy  xvii.  149,  and  xix.  157.  If  the  derivation  giren  by  Isid. 
Orig.  xz.  II,  24,  ecma  voeatur  a  eommunione  vescentium;  Kowhuf 
quippe  Chwci  eommune  dicunt^  be  conrect,  (and  it  is  more  probable 
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than  from  Bolnf),  this  meal,  whether  later  or  earlier,  most  always  be 

considered  a  principal  one.     If  the  name  semsoe  be  correcty  it  had 

not  a  Greek  derivation  at  alL 

Apart,  however,  from  this  account,  which  refers  to  a  period 

reaching  far  beyond  all  written  memorials,  the  proper  time  of  the 

coena  was  about  halfway  between  mid-day  and  sun-set,  i.  e.  the 

ninth  hour ;  but  as  this,  in  winter,  began  at  half-past  one,  the  time 

for  business  would  have  been  too  much  broken  in  upon  thereby, 

and  the  ccena  was  then  deferred  till  an  hour  later,  by  which  means 

it  was  brought  to  about  the  same  time ;  for  in  summer  the  ninth 

began  at  2hrs.  31min.,  and  the  tenth,  in  winter,  2hrB.  13min. 

Pliny  (Epist.  iii.  1,  8)  says  of  Spurinna :    Ubi  hora  bcUinei  nuntiata 

estf—est  autem  hieme  nona,  cestate  octava — in  sole^  n  caret  vwtOy  am6tf. 

lot  nudu8.    Lotus  accubat.    The  ninth  is  generally  named  as  the 

hour  of  the  ccena.     Cic.  Fam.  ix.  26 ;  Martial  in  his  division  of  the 

day,  iv.  8,  6 : 

Imperat  exstructos  firangere  nona  toros. 

or  course  the  time  is  only  reckoned  approximately,  and  no  doubt, 
when  busy,  they  dined  later.  Mart.  vii.  61,  11.  Many,  on  the 
contrary,  began  the  meal  earlier  than  the  ninth  hour,  ccenare  de 
die;  Mitsch.  ad  Hot,  Od.  i.  1, 19;  Rupert.  adJuv,  i.  49 ;  when  pro- 
tracted till  late  in  the  night,  or  till  morning,  they  were  said,  eomart 
in  liAcem.  [Mart.  i.  29,  in  lu<:em  bibit]  Such  convivia  were  called, 
in  both  cases,  tempestiva,  [Cic.  p.  Mur,  6,  tempestivi  conviviL] 
Even  with  the  more  frugal  people,  the  coena  was  of  pretty  long 
duration.  Pliny  {Epist,  iii.  6, 13)  admiring  his  uncle's  extraordinary 
parsimonia  temporis,  says :  Surgebat  cestate  a  ccena  Itice ;  hieme  intra 
primam  noetis.  This  left  about  three  hours  for  the  meal,  and  yet 
even  such  instances  were  rare.  As  business  was  quite  over,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  belonged  to  recreation,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  curtailing  the  meal. 

The  coena  consisted  of  three  parts :  1.  Giutw  (gustatio),  or  pro- 
mnlsis;  2,fercuLa^  different  courses;  3.  mensce  seewidcB,  The  gustus, 
says  Potronius  (21,  31),  contained  dishes  designed  more  to  excite 
than  to  satisfy  hunger ;  all  sorts  of  vegetables  to  help  digestion,  as 
lactuca.  Mart.  xiv.  14 : 

Claudere  qun  coenas  lactuca  solebat  avonun, 
Die  mihi,  cor  nostras  inchoat  ilia  dapes. 

See  Heindorf,  on  Hor.  i^o^.  ii.  4,  59.  Also,  shell  and  other  fish, 
easy  of  digestion,  with  piquant  sauces,  and  so  forth.  The  sup- 
position that  the  meal  began  with  eggs,  whence  Acron,  on  Hor.  Sat. 
i.  36,  explains  the  proverb,  ab  ovo  ad  maUi,  agrees  very  well  with 
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Oic.  Fam.  ix.  20,  InUgram  famem  ad  ovum  afero ;  who  means  that 
hlB  hunger  lasts  from  the  beginnmg  to  the  end.  In  Petron.  33,  the 
ova  pavonina  also  belong  to  the  gustatio ;  and  Mart.  zii.  19,  says : 

In  tbermis  sumit  lactucas,  oya,  lacertnm. 

This  was  a  gustus^  which  many  took  immediately  after  bathing. 

AppuL  Met.  IX.  p.  656.     [Plin.  Ep.  i.  15:  ParcUce  erant  lactuecB 

singulcBy  cochUoB  temcB,  ova  bina.     Varro,  R.  R.  i.  2.] 

They  also  generally  took  muUwm  (see  the  Excursus  on   The 

Drinks)i  as  wine  was  thought  too  heating  for  the  empty  stomach. 

Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  24 : 

Aufidins  forti  miscebat  mella  Falemo 
Mendose,  quoniam  racuis  committere  venis 
Nil  nisi  lene  decet;  leni  pnecordia  mnlso 
Prolaeris  melius. 

The  gustus  was  called  promiUsis ;  but  not  because  the  Tiands  were 
taken  before  the  mulsum,  but  because  they,  with  it,  formed  the 
whet.    In  the  same  sense  Martial  says,  irpowivcip,  instead  of  guttare. 

The  coena,  in  a  stricter  sense,  consiEted  of  several  removes ;  /er^ 
cula,  [also  called  misatu],  named  prima,  altera,  tertia  ccena^  followed. 
Mart  xi.  31.  In  earlier  times  people  were  satisfied  with  two  re- 
moves, (Cato,  in  Serv.  on  Virg.  -d^n.  i.  637) ;  afterwards  there  were 
generally  three,  the  chief  dish,  caput  ccenca  (Mart.  x.  31),  being 
placed  in  the  centre ;  but  they  did  not  stop  there ;  and  Juvenal's 
words  (i.  94)  are  well  known :  Q^ia  Jercula  septem  ttcreto  coenamt 
avusf  [Suet.  Oct.  74:  Comam  temis /erculis  out  quam  abundantis- 
sime  senia  prcebebat,]  There  was  never  a  lack  of  the  dessert,  mensas 
secundoi,  which  consisted  of  pastry,  hellaria  (Gell.  xiii.  11),  fresh 
and  dried  fruit,  [Lamprid.  Aleoe,  Sev.  37],  and  of  dishes  made  only 
to  be  looked  at,  and  called  by  the  Grecian  name  epideipnides. 
Mart.  xi.  31;  Petron.  69,  [or  imponienta:  Paul.  p.  106,  qwm  im- 
ponimenta,  quas  post  ccenam  mentis  imponebant.] 

By  the  expression  coma  recta,  is  meant  a  full  meal  of  this  sort, 
ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala,  but  it  is  obscure,  and  opposed  to  the  sportula. 
[See  above,  and  Suet.  Oct.  74 ;  Vesp.  19.]  Other  expressions,  as 
dubia,  pura,  belong  only  to  particular  cases.  [Before  entering 
into  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  dishes,]  we  will  give  some  pas- 
sages on  the  subject.    Firstly,  a  simple  meal  is  described,  in  Mart. 

X.  48: 

Exoneratiiras  Tentrem  mihi  villica  malvas 

Attulit  et  Tarias,  quas  habet  hortnn,  opes, 
In  quiboB  est  lactnca  Mdens  et  tectile  pormm ; 

Nee  deeat  mctatrix  mentha,  nee  herba  lalaz. 
Seota  ooronabnnt  nitatos  ova  lacertoe, 

Et  madidnm  thynni  de  sale  ttunen  erit. 

[OAL.]  20 
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Gnstus  in  his.     Una  ponetor  ocennla  mensa, 

Hcedns  inhumani  raptus  ab  ore  lupi, 
£t  quae  non  egeant  ferro  structoris  ofells, 

£t  faba  fabrorum,  prototomiqne  rudes. 
Pallus  ad  hec  ccenisque  tribus  jam  perna  snperstes 

Addetnr;  satoris  mitia  poma  dabo. 

And  ono  still  more  simple  in  t.  78 : 

Non  deemnt  tibi,  si  voles  irpoirlveiv, 

Tiles  Cappadocse  grayesque  porri. 
Dirisis  cybium  latebit  otIs. 

Ponetnr  digitis  tenendus  unctis 
Nigra  canliculus  virens  patella, 

Algentem  modo  qui  rcliquit  hortum, 
£t  pultcm  niyeam  premens  botellns, 

£t  pallens  faba  cum  rubente  lardo. 
Mensffi  munera  si  Toles  secunde, 

Marcentes  tibi  porrigentur  ut». 

The  first  three  lines  contain  the  gustus ;  ponere  is  said  of  the  fer- 
culum.  Comp.  xi.  52.  [Lucian,  Lexiph,  6.]  An  account  of  a 
grand  ccetia  pontificalis^  ahout  the  middle  of  the  period  of  the 
Republic,  will  be  found  in  Macrobius,  11.  9 :  Ccena  hcec  fuit :  Ante 
coenam  echitioB,  ostreas  crudasy  quantum  velUnt,  pdoridasy  sphondiloiy 
turdum^  asparagos,  Subtus  galliruwi  cUtilenij  pcUinam  ostrtarum, 
pdoiidum^  halanos  nigroa,  balanos  albos  f  Uerum  gphandiios,  glyea- 
maridas,  utrkas,  ficedula^,  lumboa  caprugineos,  aprvgnosj  altilia  ex 
farina  invohUai  JicedtUas,  murices  et  purpuras.  In  ccena  sumina, 
sinciput  aprugnumf  patinam  piseiumy  patinam  guminiSf  anateSf  qtur- 
cedulas  dixas,  leporea,  altilia  assa^  amylwm^  panes  Pieentet,  The 
guests  amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  in  all. 

Much  about  the  usual  dishes  is  to  be  found  in  HeindorTs  notes 
on  Horace,  and  Wustemann's  Pal.  d.  Scaur.  [Nonne,  de  re  cibaria]. 
We  shall  here  follow  Horace,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Macrobius,  and 
Pliny,  [Plautus  likewise  mentions  several  dishes],  without  referring 
to  the  receipt-book  of  Apicius,  [or  to  the  imnatural  gonnandixing 
of  a  later  age,  (port^nta  luxurias.  Sen.  Ep.  110,  luxus  mensoB.  Tacit. 
Ann.  ill.  65),  when  innumerable  delicacies  were  procured  from 
distant  lands  at  an  enormous  cost ;  a  state  of  debauchery  which 
was  but  little  curtailed  by  the  numerous  sumptuary  laws.  Comp. 
Sen.  Cons,  ad  Alb.  10.  ep.  78,  95, 114;  Cons,  ad  Helv.  9;  Suet.  Vit. 
13;  Lamprid.  Ueliog.  19,  23;  Eutrop.  vii.  18;  Dio  Cass.  Ixr.  3; 
Colum.  prce/,  de  hort.  cuUu  ;  Pacati,  Paneg.  Theod.  14. 
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FISH 

were  a  chief  object  of  Roman  epicurism,  though  several  sorts  also 

served  as  the  poor  man's  staple  of  subsistence;  e.g,]  Lacertus,  a 

very  common  and  not  particularly  esteemed  sea-fish,  which  on  this 

account  is  often  introduced  in  mentioning  a  simple  meal,  as  Juven. 

xiv.  134;  Mart.  vii.  78.     It  was  oaten  with  eggs,  chopped  small, 

and  rue,  which  were  placed  either  round   or  upon  it,  (Mart.  z. 

48,  11), 

Secta  coronabuDt  rutatos  ova  lacertos, 

as  the  cybium,  salted  slices  of  a  fish  of  the  pdamidea  species,  (Mart, 
y.  78,  5),  also  a  cheap  dish,  whence  they  are  mentioned  together. 
Mart.  xi.  27. 

[The  mcena  or  mena,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  28,  was  little  valued ;  as 
also  the  sepiola  and  Itpaa.  Plaut.  Cos,  ii.  8, 67.  At  Venice  the  little 
gohius  was  a  favourite  dish.  Mart.  xii.  88,  Col.  viii.  17.  Of  the 
mugUis  we  know  little.  Plin.  ix.  17,  26.  Col.  viii.  16 ;  Mart.  x.  30. 
Sergius  was  called  after  the  aurata,  or  orata  (Goldbrasse),  from  his 
fondness  for  this  fish.  Macrob.  ii.  11 ;  Col.  viii.  16;  Varro  R,  R.  lii. 
3 ;  Plin.  ix.  16,  25.  But  soe  Festus,  v.  orata,  p.  182.  Those  from 
the  Lucrine  lake  were  the  best.  Mart.  xiii.  90.]  The  muUus  [sea- 
barbel,  hence  called  barbatus,  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  1 ;  Parad,  v.  2]  was 
one  of  the  most  favourite  and  expensive  fishes,  and  increased  in 
value  according  to  its  size,  and  to  an  almost  incredible  amount,  one 
of  six  pounds  having  been  sold  for  eight  thousand  sesterces.  See 
Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  2,  33 ;  [Juv.  iv.  16,  v.  92;  Mart.  x.  37,  31 ; 
Sen.  Ep.  95;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  12.]  The  smaller  ones  were  not 
much  esteemed.    Mart.  xiv.  97 : 

Grandla  do  viola  parvo  chrysendeta  mullo; 
Ut  minimam,  llbras  debet  habere  duos. 

[See  Plin.  ix.  17, 18.]  The  rhombus,  tiu'bot,  a  most  favourite  fish 
with  the  Romans,  especially  when  large,  was  procured  best  from 
Ravenna.  Plin.  xix.  54,  79;  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sat,  i.  2, 116,  ii.  8, 
30 ;  [Mart.  xiii.  81,  iii.  60.  The  passer,  flounder,  much  resembled 
it.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  29 ;  Plin.  ix.  20,  36 ;  Col.  viii.  16.  The  murcena 
was  a  kind  of  sea-eel,  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  il.  8,  42.  The  best  came 
from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Tartessus.  Macrob.  iS^.  ii.  11 ;  Juv. 
V.  99;  Col.  viii.  16;  Mart  xiii.  80;  Gell.  vii.  16;  Plin.  ix.  54.  The 
conger  and  anguilla  were  of  the  same  species.  Plin.  ix.  20,  37 ; 
Plaut.  MU,  iii.  1,  165.  The  asdltu,  supposed  to  be  the  haddock, 
was  celebrated,  (Varro,  L.  L,  v.  77 ;  Petron.  24 :  Post  asellum 
diaria  non  mmOi  i.  e.  "  after  delicacies  I  will  not  eat  common  food." 
The  best  came  from  Pessinus,  GelL  vii.  16),  and  the  lupus,  sea-wolf. 

20—2 
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Plin.  ix.  17,  28  ;  Mart.  xiii.  89.  Those  caught  between  two  bridges 
in  the  Tiber  were  esteemed  most,  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  31 : 

Unde  datum  lentis,  lapns  hie  Hberions  an  alto 
Captos  hiet  7  pontisne  inter  jactatos  an  amnis 
Oftia  sob  Tnsci :  [t.  e.  the  Tiber.] 

But  generally,  the  river-lupus  was  considered  bad  eating.  Colum. 
Till.  16;  Macrob.  ii.  12;  Mart.  xiii.  17,  22.  The  $earu9j  which  is 
unknown  to  us,  was  highly  prized ;  scaro  datus  prmcipatutf  Heind. 
ad  Hot,  Sat.  ii.  2,  22 ;  Epod.  2,  50 ;  Macrob.  ii.  12 ;  Col.  riii.  16. 
Pliny  relates  that  the  emperor  Claudius  brought  it  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Bfinor  to  the  sea  between  Ostia  and  Campania.  Gkll.  rii.  16. 
Its  entrails  were  a  chief  delicacy,  Mart.  xiii.  84 : 

Yisceribas  bonni  est,  cetera  Tile  sapit. 

The  a^penaer  (or  dopB,  perhaps  our  stui^geon.  Col.  viii.  16),  best 

from  Rhodes,  Cell.  yii.  16 ;  Varro,  R.  R.  ii.  6,  was  in  ancient  times 

thought  a  great  ornament  to  the  banquet ;  (Plin.  ix.  17, 27 :  Apud 

antiques  piscium  nobUisnmus ;)  but  afterwards  fell  much  in  repute 

and  Talue.     Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  46 : 

Hand  ita  pridem 
GaUoni  prsconis  erat  adpensere  mensa 
Infamis:  quid?  turn  rhombos  minos  aeqaora  alebant? 

See  Schol.  Cruq.  ib.  on  the  prceco  Gallonius,  who  first  »u€B  mensce 
opposuit  this  fish.  Lucilius  censured  this  luxury.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  8 ; 
p.  Q^inct.  30;  Tuse.  iii.  18;  Macrob.  ii.  12;  Mart.  xiii.  91.  Paull. 
says  that  its  name  was  properly  aquipenser.  Salmasius  (ExercU. 
Plin.  p.  94l)  derives  it  from  acus  and  pesna  or  pema.  Ath.  yii. 
p.  294.  The  rich  Romans  had  at  their  villas  magnificent  piseincB  or 
vivaria  piteium,  stews,  filled  with  fresh  or  salt-water  fish,  Plin. 
H.  N.  ix.  64,  79  ;  Mart.  x.  30 : 

Piscina  rhombum  pascit  et  lopos  vernas, 
Natat  ad  magistrum  delicata  mnnena. 
Nomenclator  mugOem  citat  notmn, 
Et  adesse  jossi  prodeunt  senes  mnlli. 

Shell-fish  were  also  a  delicacy,  Cels.  ii.  29,  cochlea^  ostrea,  peloride$, 
echini^  mu9cuU  et  omnesfere  conchuXas.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  77 ;  Sen.  Ep. 
95 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  30 : 

Lnbrica  nascentes  implent  conchjlia  lane, 
Bed  non  omne  mare  est  geneross  fertfle  teste. 
Murice  Baiano  melior  Lacrina  peloiis, 
Ostrea  Chrceiis,  Miseno  oriuntnr  echini, 
Pectinibns  patnlis  jactat  se  molle  Tarentum. 

Heind.  ad  he  The  murex  was  an  edible  purple  muscle,  Mart.  xiii. 
87,  best  from  Baiie.  Macrob.  supra.  Pelariit  ^enmnschel,)  Ath.  iii. 
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p.  90.    Fatua^  Mart.  z.  37,  best  from  the  Lucrine  lake.  Mart.  ▼!.  11 

Echinus,  sea-urchin,  Mart.  xiii.  86 : 

Iste  Uoet  digitofl  tratadine  pangat  acuta, 
Cortice  deposito  mollis  echinus  erit. 

Plin.  iz.  31,  51.     Pecten,  cockle,  Ath.  ill.  88  ;   Plin.  iz.  32,  51, 

zzzii.  53 ;  Gell.  yii.  16.  SphondUtu  and  balanus,  see  Macrob.  supra. 

The  oysters  and  snails  are  of  much  more  importance.    The  former 

was  an  article  of  great  luzury,  (palma  meniarum  divUumy  Plin. 

zzzii.  6,  21.)     Those  from  Girceii  were  the  best.  Plin.  hia  neque 

dulciora  neque  teneriora  ease  uUa  compertum  est.    The  nezt  best  were 

the  Lucrine ;  at  least  they  were  thought  so  by  Sei^us  Orata,  no 

mean  connoisseur  in  these  matters ;  who  was  the  first  to  form  ostre- 

arum  vivaria  at  Baiffi.    Plin.  iz.  54,  79;  Hor.  Epod,  ii.  49;  Mart.  ziii. 

82,  Ostrea : 

Ebria  Baiano  Teni  modo  concha  Lncrino. 

As  luzury  increased,  they  were  obtained  from  Brundusium,  Ta- 

rentum,  and  eren  from  Cyzicum  and  Britain ;  and  then  fattened  in 

beds  in  the  Lucrine  lake;  Plin.  iz.  54,  79;  zzzii.  6,  21 ;  QeH.  vii.  16; 

Juv.  iv.  140 :  Circeiis  nata  forent  an 

Lncrinum  ad  saxum  Rntupinove  edita  fuodo 

Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsu. 

In  Macrob.  ii.  9,  an  ezpress  distinction  is  made  between  ostreoe  crttdas, 
which  were  banded  to  the  guests,  quantum  vdlent,  and  patina  ostre- 
arum,  which  was  a  warm  dish  prepared  from  oysters ;  for  patina 
does  not  signify  the  dish  only  in  which  the  meats  were  served,  but 
a  covered  bowl,  in  which  they  were  cooked,  (Plautus,  ubi  omnes 
patiiuB  Jervent,  omnes  aperio),  as  well  as  placed  upon  the  table. 
[A  particular  sort  of  bread  was  eaten  to  oysters,  pants  astrearius  ; 
Plin.  zviu.  11,  27. 

Snails,  cochlece^  Plin.  iz.  32,  51,  were  fed  in  ponds  for  the  pur- 
pose. Plin.  iz.  56,  82 :  CochUamm  vivaria  instituit  Fulvitu  Hir- 
pinus  in  Tarquiniensij  paulo  ante  civile  bellumy  dittinctis  quidem 
generibus  earum,  separatim  ut  essent  dlhas,  quas  in  Reatino  agro  nas- 
cuntur,  separatim  lUyriccBi  ^ut&utf  magnitudo  prcBcipua,  A/rieancPf 
quibus /cecunditas,  Solitance  quibus  nobilitas.  Varro,  B.  R.  iil.  14, 
discusses  the  rearing  of  them  at  length.] 

The  garum  was  a  sauce  made  from  the  entrails  and  blood  of 
certain  fishes,  and  probably  was  to  the  ancients  what  caviare  is  to  us. 
See  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  46,  [garo  de  siiccis  piscis  Iberi,  yiz.  the 
scomber,  Plin.  zzzi.  7,  43.  On  the  scomber,  see  iz.  15, 19 ;  Mart, 
iii.  50 ;  Strab.  iil.  4 ;  Mart.  ziii.  102,  Oarum  sociorum : 
Exspinmtls  adhuc  scombri  de  sanguine  primo 
Aocipe  fastosnm  munera  can  ganim.] 
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There  were  good  and  bad  qualities  of  it,  and  hence  we  find  it 
at  one  time  called  a  delicious  expensiye  food,  at  another,  worthless 
and  common.  The  Silenus,  from  whose  skin  it  is  here  made  to 
drop,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  passage  of  Pctronius,  although  in 
c.  36,  ho  has  something  similar :  CSrea  anguloi  reposUarU  notavimui 
MantfOi  quatuor,  ex  quorum  uiriculis  garum  piperaium  currebat 
super  pisces,  qui  in  euripo  ncUabant.  The  garum  was  used  in  yarious 
ways,  both  in  the  kitchen  and  at  the  table,  and  oysters  eren  were 
smeared  with  it.     Mart.  xiii.  82. 

Similar  to  it  was  akc  or  alex,  Hor.  SaL  ii.  4,  73.  Heindorf, 
after  Plin.  zxxi.  8,  44,  explains  it  to  be  a  sort  of  garum  not  yet 
refined.  Kohler  thinks  it  was  a  combination  of  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cacies, as  oysters,  the  liyor  of  the  muUuSf  and  other  shell-fish.  The 
muria  was  a  sauce  of  a  like  nature.     Hcind.  cid  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  65: 

Quod  pingui  miscere  mero  muriaqae  decebit 
Non  alia  quam  qua  Byzantia  putuit  orca. 

The  best  muria  was  made  from  Byzantine  thunnies  (thynni). 
Plin.  ix.  15,  20;  Mart.  xiii.  103,  Muria: 

Antepolitani,  fateor,  sum  filia  thynni; 
Essem  si  scombri,  non  tibi  missa  forem. 

Pliny  xxvi.  4,  11,  mentions  muria  made  from  other  fish.  Muria, 
(dura,  cruda,  matura)  was  also  the  name  for  brine.  Col.  xii.  6,  25, 
30;  Cato,  i2.  R.  106. 

POULTRY. 

The  peacocks  and  fowls  hare  been  already  discussed.  See  fur- 
ther, Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex.  37;  Mart.  xiii.  62,  Oallina  aliUii: 

Pascitur  et  dulci  facilis  gallina  farina, 
Pascitor  et  tenebris,  ingeniosa  gnla  est. 

lb.  63,  64.  On  the  capo,  see  Varro,  iii.  9,  who  also  menUons  the 
fattening  of  chickens  in  the  dark.  Sen.  Ep.  122.  The  alHUa  ex 
farina  involutay  in  Macrob.  denote  a  chicken-pie.  On  the  pheasants 
see  aboTO,  and  Mart.  xiii.  72.  Pigeons,  above,  and  Mart  xiii.  66, 
67.  Turiur,  Plin.  x.  34,  62.  On  the  duck,  see  Macrob.  aboTe. 
Mart  xiii.  52 : 

Tota  quidem  ponatur  anas,  sed  peotore  tantnm 
Et  cenrice  si^t:  cetera  redde  coco.] 

Jecur  anserii  was  a  rery  fayourito  dish,  and  to  make  its  taste 
finer,  the  geese  were  fed  with  figs  and  dates.  See  Rader  on  Mart, 
xiii.  56.  [Hor.  Sat.  ii  8,  88;  Juy.  y.  114;  Plio.  x.  22,  27.  White 
geese  were  considered  best    Varro^  B.  H.  liL  10;  Hor.  supn. 
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Partridges  and  heath-cocks,  perdix  and  cutagm.  Mart.  ziii.  65, 
Perdix : 

Ponitur  Ausoniis  avis  haec  rarissima  mensis— 
Hano  in  lautomm  mandera  saspe  soles. 
76.  and  61 : 

Inter  sapores  fertur  alitum  primus 
lonicarum  gustos  attagenarum. 

Plin.  X.  48,  68 ;  Gell.  vii.  16.] 

The  field-fare,  turdiiSy  was  considered  a  great  luxury,  and  was 
not  only  eaten  when  in  season,  but  also  fed  all  the  year  round  in 
amithones  for  the  purpose.  Even  in  Yarro's  time  they  were  sold 
when  fattened  for  three  denarii  (about  sixteen  pence)  a  piece,  and 
one  Tilla  yielded  in  a  year  5000  head,  consequently  a  rerenue  of 
60,000  HS.  (iii.  2, 15).  Columella  says,  (viii.  lO),  nunc  ceUitis  nostrm 
luxuries  quotidiana  fecit  hoec  pretia.  [A  circle  of  roast  turdi  were 
placed  round  the  dish.  Mart.  xiii.  51,  turdorum  corona,  92,  Lepus : 
Inter  ayes  turdus,  si  quis  me  judice  certet. 
Inter  quadrupedes  mattea  prima  lepus. 

Hor.  Sat,  i,  5,  72,  ii.  5, 10 ;  Pers.  Ti.  24.  Blackbirds,  meruIcBi  were 
also  eaten.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  91.  Snipes,  fideculai.  Mart.  xiii.  49 ; 
Gell.  XT.  8 ;  Macrob.  supra :  sometimes  the  crane,  grua,  and  stork, 
ciconia.  Plin.  x.  23,  30 :  C.  Nepos  cwm  scriberet  turdos  paulo  ante 
cceptos  eaginarif  addidit^  ciconias  magis  placere  qwvm  gruee,  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  8,  87 : 

Membra  gmis  sparsi  sale  multo  non  sine  Cure, 
ii.  2,  49 ;  Gell.  yii.  16,  gruea  MeliccB,'] 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Phoenicopterus,  which  is  explained  to 
be  the  flamingo,  and  named  in  the  modem  system  Phcenicopterue 
antiquorum,  was  in  the  time  of  G  alius  one  of  the  delicacies  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  but  it  was  introduced  soon  after,  for  Vitellius 
and  Apicius  had  dishes  made  of  the  tongues  of  these  birds.  Suet. 
Vitell,  13 ;  Plin.  x.  48,  68.  Martial  names  them  among  the  turha 
cortiSf  iii.  58, 14 : 

Argutus  anser,  gemmeique  pavones, 
Nomenque  debet  quae  mbentibus  pennis. 

Comp.  xiii.  71.  [Juv.  xi.  139;  Sen.  Ep,  110.]  Elagabulus  had 
dishes  prepared  of  the  brains  of  these  birds.  Lamprid.  o.  20. 

[Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  committed  the  absurdity  of 
eating  singing-birds.  Plin.  x.  51,  72 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3,  245.  Among 
the 

QUADRUPEDS 

the  greatest  faTourite  was  the  tame  or  wild  boar].  It  was  gene- 
rally the  chief  dish  of  a  grand  ecena^  and  came  whole  to  table ;  [a 
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custom  introduced  by  P.  SenriliuB  RuUub.    Plin.  riii.  61,  78 ;  Jut. 

i.  140 : 

— ^  quanta  est  gala,  qum  dbi  totot 

Ponit  aprot  animal  propter  conriTia  natum. 

T.  115.  Tiberius  had  only  half  a  one.  Suet.  Tib.  34]. 

The  practised  gourmand  pretended  to  distinguish  by  the  taste 

from  what  part  of  Italy  it  came.    Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  40,  says :   Umber 

curvet  aper  lances ;  nam  Laurens  maXus  est ;  at  other  times  the  Lu- 

canian,  and  later,  the  Tuscan,  was  celebrated.     See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3, 

234;  8,  6;  Stat,  Silv.  ir.  6, 10;  Mart.  vii.  27.  [Catull.  39,  11.     The 

Laurcntine  were  frequent.    Mart.  ix.  49,  x.  45;  Ovid.  Fast,  ii.  231; 

Virg.  ^n.  X.  708.     The  rich  Romans  kept  them  in  vivaria,  Plin. 

▼iii.  51,  78.]     The  cooking  of  the  boar  also  cost  a  considerable 

sum.    Martial,  who  had  received  a  present  of  a  Tuscan  glandis  aper, 

says, 

Sed  coquos  ingentem  piperis  consnmet  acervmn, 

Addit  et  arcano  mista  Falema  garo; 
Ad  dooiinum  i^eas;  noster  te  non  capit  ignis, 
Conturbator  aper,  Yilios  esurio. 

On  the  earring,  see  Petr.  40.  [The  flesh  of  the  tame  swine  was 
cooked  in  mainfold  ways.  Plin.  viii.  51,  77.  On  the  manner  of 
dishing  it  up,  &ee  above.  The  sucking-pig  was  also  thus  served. 
Mart.  xiii.  41,  ParceUus  lactens.] 

Among  the  most  favourite  dishes  of  the  ancients  were  the  womb, 
vulva,  and  the  breast,  sumen,  of  a  porcOf  before  it  had  been  sucked ; 
hence  there  is  no  dish  so  frequently  mentioned  from  Plautus  down, 
wards.  [Gierig.  on  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15;  Mart.  ii.  30,  xiii.  44,  56;  Plin. 
xi.  37,  83.  They  also  liked  the  head,  sinciput  verrinum,  the  liver, 
the  stomach,  ahdomen,  Plin.  yiii.  51,  77,  and  the  hams,  jpervuc,  espe- 
cially those  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Mart.  xiii.  54;  Hor.  Sat,  ii  4,  60.] 
These  were  often  kept  and  eaten  a  second  day.  Plant.  Mil,  iii.  1, 
164.  Mart.  x.  48,  17,  trUms  caenis  jam  pema  superstes.  [Plaut.  Pseud, 
i.  2,  33 ;  Capt,  iv.  3 ;  Curcul,  ii.  3,  87  ;  Mencechm,  i.  3,  27 ;  Varro, 
L,  L,  J,  109.] 

Sausages  were  a  &YOurite  dish,  and  used  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  the  fortunate  rival  of  Cleon,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes, 
has  lent  no  small  renown  to  the  trade  in  them.  The  Roman  names 
for  them  are  botulus  and  tomaculum,  but  these  signify  different 
things,  as  we  gather  from  Petron.  49.  They  were  prepared,  as 
among  us,  with  the  blood  of  the  animal,  as  we  learn  from  Aiistoph. 
Eq,  208,  and  the  botuU  were  of  this  description,  as  TertulL  Apol.  9, 
says :  baiulos  eruors  distentas  admovetis.  Tomaeuloj  on  the  ocmtrary, 
were  brain,  liver,  and  other  sausages,  and  were  eaten  wann«  being 
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roasted  on  the  gridiron.    Petr.  31 ;  Mart.  xir.  221.    Hence  they 

were  carried  about  in  small  tin  ovens  for  sale.    Mart.  i.  42,  9, 

fmnantia  qui  tomacla  ranciu 

Circamfert  tepidis  coqnus  popinis. 

where  tep.  pap.  means  yoco«  tepidoz.  So  the  hotulariuB  also  cried  out 
his  wares.  Son.  EpisU  56.  In  Varro,  R,  B,  ii.  4,  10,  tomacince  are 
probably  the  same  as  tomactUa.  As  we  import  hams  from  West- 
phalia, and  brain-sausages  from  Brunswick,  so  the  Romans  obtained 
both  best  frx>m  Gaul.  Comp.  Rupert!  ad  Juven,  x.  356.  [The  smoked 
sausages  were  called  hillce,  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  60,  ex- 
plains yartt^tn  saltitium.  Varro,  L,  L.  v.  111.  He  mentions  sereral 
sorts  of  /arcimina,  e.g.  Lueana  (Mart.  xiii.  Z5f) /undolum,  etc. 
Non.  ii.  410. 

Of  meats  for  roasting,  the  hare,  lepus,  was  much  esteemed.] 
Petron.,  leporem  in  medio  pennis  Bitbomatwmf  ut  Pegatus  vid&retur, 
[The  epicure's  bit  was  the  shoulder-blade.    Hor.  Sea,  ii.  4,  44 : 

Fectinds  leporis  sapiens  sectabitor  armoo. 

8,  89.  Comp.  Mart.  xiii.  92;  Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex,  37.]  On  the  me- 
thod of  fattening  them,  see  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9,  and  Plin.  yiii.  55. 
The  little  goat,  hcedus.  Mart.  x.  48,  was  obtained  best  from  Am- 
bracia.  Gell.  yii.  16 ;  Juv.  xi.  66 :  they  also  ate  the  roe,  Hor.  Sat, 
ii.  4,  43 ;  the  rabbit,  cuniculus.  Mart.  xiii.  60 ;  and  eren  dormice, 
glireSf  (although  this  was  restricted  by  a  Censor's  edict,  Plin.  xxxti. 
1),  Mart.  xiii.  59. 

Tota  mihi  dormitar  hiems,  et  pingnior  illo 
Tempore  sum  quo  me  nil  nisi  somnus  alit. 

They  were  fattened  with  chestnuts.  Plin.  viii.  57,  82 ;  Varro,  R.  R, 
iii.  15.] 


VEGETABLES. 

The  lactuca  [Varro,  L.L,  t.  104]  was  one  of  the  most  general 
Tegetables,  about  the  use  of  which  at  meals,  see  abore.  For  its 
yarieties,  see  Billerbeck,  Flora  Class.  Here  the  eapitata^  headed- 
lettuce,  comes  especially  under  our  consideration,  also  called  laeoniea 
(Plin.  xix.  8,  38),  and  sessUis  (Mart.  iii.  47, 8),  and  also  sedens^  Mart. 
X.  48,  9.  Five  sorts  of  this  are  mentioned  by  Colum.  x.  181,  and 
xi.  3,  26:  two  named  easeiUanOf  after  Oeecilius  Metellus,  the  one 
green,  the  other  brownish  red,  the  yellowish  green,  eappcuhcOf 
(Mart.  y.  78, 4),  the  whitish,  bcBtieoj  and  the  eypria^  also  red  outside. 

Brassiea,  (oleracea),  green  or  brown  cabbage,  was  likewise  a  very 
fayourite  yegetable.    Plin.  xix.  8,  41.     [Varro,  L.  L.  y.  104]    Both 
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the  larger  stalks,  cavlesj  eatUiculu8f  and  the  young  spring  shoots, 
eymat<if  cymcBt  were  eaten.  Col.  x.  127,  seqq.  The  sticks  were 
served  up  whole.  Mart.  t.  78,  5.  In  order  that  in  hoiling  it  might 
retain  its  green  colour,  saltpetre  was  mixed  with  it.  Mart.  xiiL  17: 
Ne  tibi  pallentes  moTeant  fiutidia  cftules, 
Nitnta  Tuidis  brassica  fiat  aqua, 

Flin«  xxxi.  10.  46.  Columella  enumerates  seyeral  sorts;  Pliny 
mentions  ahove  others,  the  Cuman,  Arician,  and  Pompeian.  [Com- 
mon cabbage,  olus^  was  the  firequent  food  of  the  poor.  Hor.  EpiMt, 
i.  17, 13 ;  i.  5,  2,  and  Obbar.  ad  loc, ;  Sat,  ii.  1,  74 ;  7,  30,  aeeurum 
olus. — Turnips,  likewise,  Mart.  xiii.  16,  rapa,  20;  napi  were  very 
common;  also  asparagus,  21,  asparagi,  Yarro,  L,  L.  v.  104;  Non. 
xriii.  1.  Mushrooms, yun^  were  a  yery  favourite  dish,  particularly 
the  hoUti,  Juy.  y.  146 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  20 ;  Biart.  xii.  48,  xiii.  48 ; 
PUn.  EpiBt,  i.  7.  The  emperor  Claudius  was  very  fond  of  them. 
Mart.  i.  21.  Truffles  were  called  tubera.  Plin.  xix.  2,  11 ;  Mart, 
xiii.  50;  Bulbiy  Mart  xii.  34.] 

The  erucay  brassica  eruca,  garden-rocket,  served  not  only  as  a 
spice,  but  was  also  eaten  like  lettuce.  Spreng.  Hist,  R,  Herb.  i.  p. 
97.  It  was  well  known  as  veneris  concitatrix,  Plin.  xix.  8,  44,  xx. 
13,  49;  Virg.  Morei,  86;  and  is  hence  often  called  herba  salax. 
Mart.  X.  48, 10,  iii.  75. 

Parrumj  poree,  a  fevourito  dish  of  two  kinds,  porrvm  seetHe 
(Schnittlauch),  and  capitatum ;  hence  utrumque  porrum.  Mart.  iii. 
47,  8.  The  capitaium  (jp'aves  porri,  ibid.  v.  78,  4)  of  very  good 
quality,  came  to  Rome  from  Aricia,  Colum.  x.  139 ;  mater  Arieia 
parriy  Mart.  xiii.  19 ;  as  the  sectile  from  Tarentum,  ibid.  18.  Horace's 
condemnation  of  it  {Epod,  iii.)  is  well  known. 

Cicer  fervensy  or  tepiduniy  boiled  chick-peas,  a  very  usual  and 
cheap  aliment,  was  hawked  about  for  sale.  Mart.  i.  42,  5,  otiosce 
vendit  qui  madidum  deer  coronal,  A  dish  of  them  could  be  obtained 
for  an  as  (about  three  half-pence).  Mart.  ii.  104,  10.  Hence  it  is 
especially  the  food  of  the  poorest  class,  and  always  a  mark  of  a 
very  frugal  table.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  115,  [ii.  3, 182];  Mart.  v.  78,  21. 
[So  also  beans.  Mart.  x.  48 ;  v.  78,  (lupini),  and  lentiUs  were  a  dish 
of  the  poor.  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  63 ;  Mart.  xiii.  7,  Conehis 
fbba:  hisUy,  barley  groats,  polenta^  Col.  vi.  17;  Sen.  Ep.  18,  22; 
Plin.  xviii.  7, 18,  alica\  Plin.  xviii.  11,  29;  xxii.  25, 61 ;  Mart.  xiii.  6. 

Of  the  various  fruits  notice  has  been  already  taken. 

Further  may  be  added]  Syrian  dates,  earyotce,  [Mart.  xiii.  27,] 
and  Egyptian,  Thebaicai.  Sahnasius  treats  of  them  at  length, 
Exerc.  ad  Sol.  ii.  927;  [Plin.  xv.  28,  34.]  The  dates  in  Petron. 
are  said  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  sostenanoe  of  the  boar,  glanda. 
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Olives  belonged  both  to  the  gutiuB  and  to  the  mm»m  Hcwndm. 

Mart.  xiii.  36 : 

Inohoat  atqne  eadem  finit  oUta  dapet. 

On  the  alh(B  and  nigrm  and  their  eonditura^  see  Colum.  zii.  48.  On 
other  sortSy  Billerbecky  Flor.  Class,  p.  6.    [Plin.  Ep,  i.  15,  oliwB 

Lastly  come  certain  articles,  used  in  cookery,  per  quce  esse 
solemus,  Ulp.  Dig.  xzxiii.  9.  3.]  e.g.  honey. 

The  best  was  the  Attic  (Hymettian),  and  the  Sicilian  from  the 
floriforous  Hybla.  Mart.  xiii.  104,  105.  Third  in  rank  was  that 
from  Calydna,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Flin.  zi.  13.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  worst  {asperrimumj  Plin.  xzz.  4,  lO)  came  from 
Corsica.  Therefore  Ovid  says  of  the  letter  (cera)  of  his  lore,  who 
refuses  the  rendezvous  he  entreats  for,  Amor.  i.  13,  9 : 
Qaam,  puto,  de  longs  coUeotam  flore  dcutn 
Melle  sub  infami  Corsica  misit  apis; 

and  Martial  replies  to  Csecilianus,  who  had  requested  epigrams  of 
him  upon  absurd  subjects,  xi.  42 : 

Mella  jubes  Hybkea  tibi,  vel  Hymettia  natd, 
£t  thyma  CecropiiB  Corsica  ponis  i^i. 

Comp.  ix.  27.  [Here  also  must  bo  mentioned  the  yarious  condi- 
ments, condimenta,  kitchen-herbs  and  spices,  piper,  maciSf  Icuer, 
ligusticiimf  allium^  coriandrunh  careum,  portuUiectf  lapathium,  beta, 
PauU.  Dig,  xxxiii.  9,  5 ;  Plant.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  21 ;  Non.  xvii. ;  Mart 
xiii.  5, 13 ;  Plin.  xix.  4,  7,  8.  Also  cheese,  (caseus,  a  cocuito  laciSy) 
Varro,  L.  L.  r.  108 ;  Plin.  xxyiii.  9,  xi.  42 ;  Mart.  xiii.  30 — 33 ; 
where  the  Lunensis  (a  very  large  sort),  Vestinus,  Velabrensii,  Tre- 
bulanus,  are  mentioned.     The  best  came  from  Gaul  and  Bithynia. 

PASTRY  AND  BREAD. 

The  loaves  were  very  flat,  about  two  inches  thick,  of  a  square 
shape,  (hence  called  quadra;  Mart.  ix.  91 ;  Hor.  Ep,  i.  17,  49 :  Juv. 
V.  2,)  with  six  or  eight  notches  cut  in  them;  as  is  seen  from 
paintings,  and  loaves,  that  have  been  discovered.  The  best  bread 
was  of  wheat-flour,  siligneus.  Sen.  Ep.  123, 119;  Plin.  xviii.  9,  20, 
^  sUigine  lautissimus  panis,  ii.  27 ;  Top.  Aurel.  48.  It  was  called 
tenery  niveus,  candidus,  mundus.  The  commonest  (panis  sordidus, 
durus,  Sen.  Ep.  18,  pUbeiusi  Sen.  119,  cibarius.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  34; 
Isid.  XX.  2,)  was  of  barley,  pollards,  {hord<»€eus,  fur/urosus,  fw^ 
/uribus  eonspersuSf  acerosus.  Plin.  xviii.  11,  26).  Between  these 
there  was  a  middling  quality,  panis  secundus,  or  secundarius,  besides 
several  others.    Plin.  xix.  9.  20;  Suet.  Oct,  76;  Hor.  Ep.  il.  1, 123. 
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There  was  the  panis  ipmuiictUy  /umaeeust  artopHeius^  tubcinerieiu$y 
clibanUiuSf  rubidusy  &c.,  names  which  refer  to  the  method  of 
making  the  bread.  Isid.  ib. ;  Plin.  ib. ;  Lampr.  Sev.  Alex.  37 ;  Juv. 
T.  67.  It  is  doubtful  whether  panes  Picentes  are  biscuits  or  rolls. 
Mart.  ziii.  47: 

Picentina  Ceres  nlTeo  sic  nectare  crescit, 
Ut  loTis  accept*  spongia  target  aqua. 

Small  round  rolls,  or  liboy  were  called  past'dli,  Plin.  xriii.  11,  26; 
Fest.  p.  250;  Scent-balls,  however,  are  likewise  so  called.  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  2.  27,  Pastillos  Rufillw  olet.  Mart  i.  88.  Cakes  and  pastry 
were  made  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.]  First  come  the  poreelliy  Petron. 
40,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  guests  to  be  taken  away  by 
them,  (apophoreta) ;  they  were  nuule  of  copta,  or  copto-ptacefUOy  a 
kind  of  pastry,  not  unlike  the  rye-broad  of  Westphalia :  it  was  very 
hard,  and  was  often  sent  away  to  a  distance.  Hence  Martial's  joke, 
xiii.  68,  Copta  Rhodia : 

Peccuitis  famuli  pugno  ne  percnte  denies; 
Clara  Rhodos  coptam  quam  tibi  misit,  edat. 

See  Petron.  60,  Priapua  a  pktore  foetus  gremio  satis  ample  omnis 
generis  pama  et  uvas  sustineibat  more  vtdgato.  Such  plastic  displays 
of  pastry  were  not  perhaps  confined  to  Trimalchio's  house.  Mart, 
xiv.  69.  Athenseus,  xiy.  detaib  the  numerous  names  of  such 
pastry.  Hase  merely  gives  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 
The  pastry  was  filled  within  with  all  sorts  of  ingredients.  Petr.  69: 
Ejndipnis  adUUa  turdis  siligneis  uvis  passis  nucibusque  f arsis.  [On 
lagammi  and  artolaganusy  sec  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  115,  and  Cic.  cut 
Fam.  ix.  20.]  The  making  of  these  opera  pistoria  was  the  business 
both  of  the  duldarius  and  the  lactarius. 


[THE   ATTENDANTS 

who  waited  at  the  table  of  the  rich  Romans,  and  cooked  the  meals, 
were  very  numerous.  Of  the  coquus  mention  has  already  been 
made.     Juv.  ix.  109,  archimagirus,] 

Pistor  was  the  name  both  of  the  slave  who  baked  the  bread  for 
the  usual  household  supply,  and  of  him  who  made  dutdoy  cakes  and 
pastry  of  all  kinds :  the  latter  was  also  called  duleiarttw,  because 
the  two  functions  were  not  always  discharged  by  the  same  person. 
Hence  Appul.  Met.  x.  says  pistor  dulciarius,  qui  panes  et  mellita  con- 
cinnabat  edulia,  whore  panes  is  not  to  bo  taken  for  common  bread. 
Mart.  xiv.  222 : 

Mille  tibi  duloes  opemm  maons  ista  figuras 
Exstniit;  huic  uni  parca  laborat  apis. 
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Tho  laetcnius  purveyed  the  regular  pastry,  in  which  meal  and 
milk  were  the  chief  ingredients.  Lamprid.  Heliog.  27.  The  lacta- 
rius  copied  figures  as  well  as  the  dulciariusy  and  the  Priapi  tili" 
ginei  were  of  his  making,  ibid.  32.  In  most  cases  the  same 
person  discharged  both  offices,  and  the  name  pistor  was  the  general 
term. 

[Tho  white  bread  baker  was  called  pistor  nliginarius,  or  eandi- 
darhu,  OroU.  4263, 1810.  The  technical  process  of  baking  is  seen 
on  the  bas-reliefs  on  tho  tomb  of  the  baker  M.  Vergilius  Eurysaces. 
The  ohaonator  was  the  person  who  catered  for  the  kitchen.  Sen. 
Ep,  47 ;  Mart.  xiv.  212.] 

It  does  not  seem  warrantable  to  assume  the  presence  of  a  special 
fartoT  in  a  family  for  the  purpose  of  making  pasties,  sausages,  and 
so  forth :  the  faitor  appears  to  haye  been  no  more  than  the  <rcrcvn7r, 
who  fattened  the  poultry.  In  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3, 229,  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  a  hotularius  to  be  meant,  as  the  Jartorea  were  not 
confined  to  the  villas  in  the  country,  but  many  followed  the  occu- 
pation in  Rome.     When  Donat.  on  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  2,  25, 

—  cnpediarii  omnes, 
Cetarii,  lanil,  coqui,  fartores,  piacatorei. 

explains  the  word,  qui  fardmina  faciunt,At  might  boar  that  signi- 
fication, but  the  poulterer  would  be  much  more  befitting  in  the 
company  mentioned;  and  even  in  Plant.  True.  i.  2,  11,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  it  to  mean  oKkavmntSkrji. 

[The  person  in  charge  of  the  tricliniwn  was  the  tricliniarehaj 
Orell.  794,  2962,  or  architHclinus^  Sen.  Ep.  47 ;  Petr.  22,  with  his 
assistants,  the  aervi  tricliniaresy  also  named  lectistemiator.  Plant. 
Pseud,  i.  2,  !29.  As  regards  the  table  itself,  the  stntctores  were 
important  functionaries.] 

The  word  structor  has  several  significations,  as  he  had  several 
duties.  The  word  denotes,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  arranged  the  food,  set  the  different  dishes  of  sepa- 
rate  fercula,  in  order  upon  the  repositoria,  and  took  care  that  the 
dishes  were  served  in  a  pleasing  and  ingenious  manner.  See  Petron. 
35.  In  the  next  place,  by  structor  is  understood  the  scissor,  also 
carptor,  [and  diribitor,  Appul.  Met.  p.  123],  he  who  carved  the  food. 
His  art  consisted  not  only  in  carving  in  a  skilful  manner,  but  also 
in  dancing,  and  keeping  regular  time  in  his  movements.  See 
Rupert,  on  Juv.  v.  120. 

He  was  also  the  person  who  constructed  artificial  figures,  of 
fruit  and  flesh,  for  the  dessert,  as,  for  instance,  the  cydorUa  mala 
spinis  con/aa,  ut  eehinos  efficerent,  and  again,  the  omniwn  genera 
ovtum,  pisces,  anser  cUiUiSf  (Petron.  69),  which  were  all  made  de  una 
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carpore,  de  poreo.  See  Mart,  xl  31,  who  says  of  Csecillus,  the  Atreus 
cuetirlntarum^  or  melon  and  gourd-chopper : 

Hinc  pistor  fatnas  facit  placentas, 
Hinc  et  multiplices  stniit  tabellas, 
Et  notas  caryotidaa  theatiis. 

And  this  seems  to  bo  his  office  in  the  passage  of  Lamprid. 
(HeUog.  27)  mentioned  above.  In  most  cases  the  latter  was  the 
duty  of  the  cook,  and  the  former  of  the  scissor. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  taking  off  the  sandals,  and  huiding 
the  water  for  washing,  were  done  by  the  guests'  own  slayes,  or  by 
the  domestic  slaves  of  the  host.  In  Petron.  31,  tho  slares  of  Tri- 
malchio  certainly  performed  similar  serrices  for  his  guests.  The 
custom  of  each  guest  having  his  own  slave,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  standing  behind  him,  is  corroborated  by  examples.  Pe- 
tron. 58  and  68 ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Habinnas  brought  several 
slaves  with  him.  Mart.  ii.  37 ;  Antkol.  Pal,  xi.  207.  [On  the  use 
of  tho  nomenclatori  see  above.  For  tho  purpose  of  serving  the  wine 
there  were  poeillatoresy  and  a  c^atho,  later,  prcegustatores.  Suet. 
Claud.  44 ;  Orell.  2993.  On  the  attendance  in  general,  see  the  de- 
scriptions in  Juv.  xi.  145,  and  v.  66: 

Maxima  qiucqae  domos  Henris  est  plena  superbis, 
and  Sen.  Ep,  47  and  95 :  Transeo  pistorum  turham,  tranaeo  minis^ 
tratorunif  per  quos  signo  dato  ad  in/erendam  ccmam  dUeurrUttr.  Dn 
honi  qiumtum  hommum  unus  venter  exercet,  Appul.  Met,  ii.  p.  123.] 
The  recitations,  aKpoafwra,  usual  during  the  coena  and  commissatio, 
and  the  applauding  cry  of  o-o^cor,  (Mart  iii.  44,  50),  raised  io  com- 
pliment to  the  reciter;  [Mart.  v.  78 ;  Jut.  xi.  177 ;  PUn.  Ep.  vi.  31 ; 
Sidon.  Apoll.  i.  2 ;  Plut.  Lue,  40 ;]  the  music  of  the  Symphaniaei, 
[Macrob.  ii.  4;  Petr.  31;]  the  displays  of  the  dancers,  [Macrob. 
Sat,  ii.  10 ;  comp.  Cic.  p,  Mur.  6 ;]  mimes,  rope-dancers  and  jug- 
glers ;  tho  MurrcB  and  moriones  with  their  jokes,  [Hor.  Sat,  i.  5,  52], 
must  have  sadly  interfered  with  the  conrersation  of  the  guests. 
Hence  Martial  says,  ix.  78 : 

Qnod  optinnm  sit  qnsritis  conTivinm? 
In  qnod  choranles  non  venit. 

Pliny,  however,  (Ep,  ix.  17)  numbers  tho  lector^  lyriHea  and  eomcedus^ 
among  the  becoming  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  worthy  of  a  re- 
fined taste ;  but  the  many  took  no  interest  in  such  things,  and  pre- 
ferred low  ribaldry,  CoiD.  Au.  14.  [Suet.  Oct,  74:  trwiaim  ex 
eiroo  ludioa  interponebat  ae/requentiu$  aretalogo8f  i.  e.  9ewrr€u,  Liv. 
XTxix.  6 :  Tune  pealtricB  eambueietnofque  et  eamnvalia  htdhmtm  cth 
leetamenta  addita  qmlis.  See  August,  de  Oh.  Dei.  iii.  21 ;  Btvdc, 
Afiiiq,  Qmifiv.  iii.  20;  Ciacoon.  de  Tricl.  p.  75.] 


EXCURSUS  II.     SCENE  IX. 


THE    TRICLINIUM. 

THERE  do  not  soem  to  haye  been  any  special  eating-rooms,  or 
triclini<if  in  the  old  Roman  house,  but  large  apartments  for 
general  use  answered  the  purpose ;  in  the  city,  the  €Urium,  and  in 
the  country,  the  cars,  Varro,  in  Serr.  ad  VirgiL  uEn.  L  637,  in 
atrio  epulabantur  antiquL  Yarro  {De  Vit.  Pop,  Rom,)  is  not  so 
clear ;  but  at  the  period  with  the  manners  of  which  we  are  better 
acquainted,  the  houses  had  more  than  one  triclinium,  and  also  large 
halls  (oeci)  for  the  same  purpose ;  for  an  account  of  which,  see  the 
Excursus  on  The  Roman  House. 

The  word  triclinium  did  not  originally  signify  the  room  itself, 
but  the  couch  on  which  they  took  their  seats  at  the  table.  (Bieli" 
mum,  Plaut  Bacch,  iv.  4,  69, 102,  refers  to  the  particular  case  when 
two  paria  amantum  were  together,  and  for  two  or  three  persons 
of  course  only  one  lectiis  was  required).  These  couches  were  not 
known  in  the  earlier  ages,  in  which  they  used  to  eat  sitting,  a  custom 
to  which  the  women  [and  children]  adhered  after  the  men  had 
adopted  that  of  lying.  Isid.  Grig,  xx.  11,  9.  Wc  find  this  ex- 
emplified in  many  monuments.  August.  151 ;  Pitt.  d'ErcoL  i.  14 ; 
Zahn,  Ornament.  90.  [The  children  sat  ad  fulcra  lectorum.  Taci- 
tus (Ann.  xiii.  16)  mentions  a  special  table  for  them.  Mos  habe- 
hatur  principum  liberos  cum  ceteris  idem  astatis  nolnlibua  sedentes  vesei 
in  aspectu  propinquorum  propria  et  parciore  mensa.] 

The  word  signifies  not  the  single  lectus  tricliniaris,  hnt  a  con- 
junction  of  three  such,  with  three  persons  on  each,  so  that  the  tri. 
dinium  comprehended  nine  persons.  On  the  fourth  side,  an  access 
to  the  table  was  left  for  the  placing  of  the  dishes.  Wustcmann 
understands  by  it  a  single  lectus,  and  supposes  the  whole  company 
sat  upon  three  lecti ;  but  this  is  untenable,  as  Macrob.  (Sat.  ii.  9, 
Triclinia  lectis  ebumeis  strata  /uerunt:  duobus  tricliniis  pontijices 
cubuerunty — in  tertio  tricUnio  PopQid),  can  only  be  understood  as 
referring  to  different  triclinia,  consisting  of  several  lecti ;  it  was  in 
order  that  more  than  one  table  with  its  couches  might  stand  in  the 
same  room,  that  the  regular  eating  apartments  were  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad,  and  they  had  ceeos  qtiodratos  tarn  ampla  magni- 
tudine,  uti  /aciliter  in  eis  tricliniis  quatuor  strcUis,  ministrationum 
ludorumque  operis  locus  possit  esse  spatiosus.  Vitr.  tI.  10.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  say  how  the  nine  men  distributed  themselres  among 
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two  triclinia,  but  for  fifteen  persons,  and  among  them  four  Tcml 
virgins,  to  hare  sat  at  one  triclinium,  would  have  been  an  unheard- 
of  circumstance.  The  number,  too,  was  not  complete ;  for  in  the 
list,  Lentulus,  in  honour  of  whom  the  banquet  was  given,  and  M^ 
tolluB,  were  absent ;  so  that  there  would  have  been  at  least  eleTcn 
or  twelve  persons. 

The  three  lecti,  forming  the  triclinium,  differed  much  in  point  of 
rank,  as  did  also  the  particular  places  on  each.  They  were  called 
iummusy  mediusy  and  tmtM,  but  the  medius  alone  explains  itself. 
Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  886.  The  manner  of  arrangement  can  be  ei- 
plained  in  two  ways ;  first,  from  Seneca  {Nat.  Qucest.  v.  16),  where 
in  giving  the  points  of  the  wind  he  says,  A  s^tentrioncUi  latere  turn- 
mus  est  Aquilo,  meditis  septeiitrio,  imus  Thradas;  but  in  the  wind- 
dial  of  Varro,  which  Seneca  followed,  the  Aquilo  takes  the  place  to 
the  left,  and  the  Thracias  that  to  the  right  of  the  teptentrio ;  and  it 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  lect^i^s  summus  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
medius,  and  the  imus  to  the  right  of  it.  On  the  second  proof  more 
hereafter.  Of  these  couches,  the  most  honourable  was  Uie  medius, 
then  the  summus,  and  the  imus  the  last  in  rank. 

The  lectus  had  a  railing  along  at  one  end,  where  lay  a  cushion; 
the  rest  of  the  places  were  separated  by  pillows.  '  On  this  railing 
the  person  rested  with  his  left  arm,  so  that  the  imus  would  have 
had  the  railing  next  to  the  medius,  whilst  that  of  the  summus  would 
have  been  at  the  extreme  end  opposite.  The  most  honourable 
place  was  that  next  to  the  railing,  then  the  centre,  and  lastly  the 
lowest  one;  hence  superitts  and  inferixis  aecimihere.  But  to  this 
rule  the  medius  was  an  exception ;  for  on  that,  the  lowest  place 
was  first  in  rank,  and  also  the  seat  of  honour  of  the  whole  tricli- 
nium, and  always  left  for  the  most  important  person ;  hence  called 
connUaris.  The  chief  passage  on  the  subject  is  in  Plutarch  (iSym- 
po8.  i.  3),  but  it  seems  to  contain  a  contradiction  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  commentators.  After  quoting  the  customs  of  other 
nations  with  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  seats,  he  says,  'PMfuuW  ^ 
6  r^r  fUfrrfs  «eX(vi;r  rcXcvrato^,  by  virariicifp  vpoaayopnfaviruff  and  ad- 
duces three  reasons  why  this  should  hare  been  the  place  of  honour. 
Firstly,  he  thinks  that  the  kings  formerly  took  the  middle  place  on 
the  middle  lectus,  and  that,  on  the  transition  into  a  republic,  the 
consuls  ceded  this  place,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  his  second  reason,  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  lectus 
was  the  most  honourable  (Heindorf  erroneously  says  the  summus), 
and  next  to  the  lectus  imus,  on  which  the  host  took  the  uppermost 
seat,  in  order  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  most  distinguished 
guest.    The  thkd  ground  given  was,  that  the  consul  or  general 
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could  in  that  place  best  settle  any  matters  of  business,  if,  for  in- 
stance, intelligence  or  papers  requiring  his  signature  happened  to 
be  brought  to  him.     Plutarch's  meaning  is  apparent.     The  three 
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lecti  were  so  placed,  that  their  inner  lines  formed  three  sides  of  a 
square,  but  where  the  summus  and  imus  joined  the  medius,  an 
angle  occurred  outside,  which  could  however  be  rounded,  if  tho 
lecti  were  made  sloping.  If  the  consul  lay  on  the  lowermost  seat  of 
the  lectus  medius,  the  messenger  waiting  for  orders  could  put  him- 
self in  this  comer.  There  was,  it  is  true,  at  the  end  anotiier  such 
comer,  but  the  person  lying  there  must  have  looked  backwards  in 
order  to  converse  with  any  one  occupying  it.  The  difficulty  con- 
sists only  in  Plutarch  designating  the  place  eV  ^  r^r  dtvrtpas  icKivris 
r^  rrpwTj  tnwarrrovaTfSf  17  ytovia  diaktififia  iroiov(ra.  By  btvrtpa  is  to 
be  understood  medius,  but  this  abuts  at  the  point  where  the  locus 
consularis  is,  not  on  the  summus,  but  on  the  imus,  where  the  host 
lies  next  to  the  consularis.  The  words  therefore  contain  an  im- 
possibility, and  contradict  what  Plutarch  himself  had  previously 
said ;  so  that  we  must  make  the  necessary  alteration  of  r^r  dtvT€pas 
KkivTfs  tJ  rpirj]  avvcamvaTjf, 

Were  a  proof  still  wanting  that  the  lectus  imus  was  at  the  right 
of  the  medius,  it  would  be  deducible  from  the  position  of  the 
places  of  the  host  and  consul,  which  adjoined  each  other;  the 
former  being  summus  in  tmo,  the  latter  imus  in  medio.  This  arrange- 
ment is  made  clear  by  the  fragment  of  Sallust,  Hist,  i.  3,  in  Serv. 
ad  Virg,  JSn,  698 :  Igitur  discubuere.  Sertorius  inferior  in  medio  ; 
super  eum  L,  Fabius  *  *  *;  insummo  Antonius  et  infra  seriba  SertorOf 
et  alter  seriba,  MascencUf  in  imo  inter  Tarqu^um  et  dominum  Perper^ 
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nam;  where  mention  is  made  of  the  hanquet  at  which  Sertorius 
was  killed  by  the  treachery  of  Perpema.  Only  two  persons  lay  on 
the  lectus  medius  and  the  summus ;  as,  when  the  number  of  the 
company  was  not  complete,  the  smaller  number  was  always  allotted 
to  those  couches,  they  being  the  appropriate  seats  for  guests.  Ser* 
tonus  naturally  took  the  most  distinguished  seat ;  he  lay  inferior  in 
medio,  not  imus,  because  there  was  only  one  other  person  on  the 
same  lectus.  Next  to  him  on  the  right  lay  Perpema,  as  host,  on 
the  imus.  The  outermost  place  on  the  summus  was  occupied  by 
Antonius.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  assign  each  guest  his  place  at  the 
caena  Nasidieni.  Hor.  Sat,  ii  8.  The  only  deviation  here  was,  that 
the  host  had  resigned  his  place  to  Nomentanus,  who  in  some  degree 
did  the  honours  for  him ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  himself  lay 
medius  in  imo.  At  other  times,  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the 
children  occupied  the  imus,  or  places  were  loft  on  it  for  uninvited 
▼isitors  {umbrce),  introduced  by  invited  guests. 

When  the  use  of  round-tables  became  common,  the  proper  tri- 
clinia no  longer  answered,  and  were  changed  for  semicircidar  sophas, 
called  si^a  from  their  form.  The  round-tables  (the  costly  orbet 
citrei)  were  of  no  very  great  size,  and  hence  the  sigmata,  or  ttibadia, 
were  arranged  for  less  than  nine  persons.  Such  was  the  hexadinon 
in  Mart  ii.  60,  9,  and  the  heptaclinonj  x.  48 : 

Stella,  Nepos,  Cani,  Cerealis,  Flacce,  Tenitia? 
Septem  sigma  capit;   mx  samus :  adde  Lupnxn. 

also  one  for  eight  persons,  xiv.  87,  Stibadia : 

Acdpe  Innata  scriptnm  testudine  sig^a. 
Octo  capit,  Teniat,  qnisquis  amicuB  erit. 

[Heliogabalus  placed  this  number  on  a  sofa.  Lamprid.  Hel,  29.] 
On  such  a  sigma,  the  order  of  places  ran  straight  on,  beginning 
where,  in  the  triclinium,  the  locus  summus  in  summo  was.  [In  the 
frescos  in  a  tavern  at  Pompeii  there  are  such  semicircular  lecti 
with  round  tables.  In  a  vault  there  is  a  picture  of  a  long  narrow 
sickle-shaped  table  with  lectus,  and  eleven  persons  assembled  at  a 
funeral  meal.] 

The  lecti  tricliniares  were  low ;  all  the  tables  that  have  been  dis- 
covered are  considerably  lower  than  ours.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  tall  tray  was  frequently  placed  upon  them. 
See  Bechi,  Mtu.  Borh.  iii.  xxx.  They  were  probably  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  cubicularei;  %,e.  they  had  girths  and  mattreesee,  over 
which  the  gorgeous  coverlet,  generally  purple,  was  spread ;  bat  in 
them  was  more  opportunity  of  display,  and  hence  not  only  ceroity 
but  argmteij  auraH^  etc.,  are  also  mentioned.  Respecting  the 
Btragula  and  torcUich  see  the  following  Ezcunus. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  triclinium,  or  sigma,  stood  the  table  on 
which  the  meats  were  served  [ponere  opposed  to  tollere] ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  Martialj  that  oven  then  the  custom  of 
slaves  handing  the  dishes  round  had  been  introduced,  vii.  48 : 

Cam  mensas  habeat  fere  dacentasy 

Pro  mensis  habet  Anniiis  ministros. 

Transcumint  gabata)  Tolantque  lances. 

Has  Yobis  epulas  habete  lanti 

Nofl  offendimur  ambulante  coena. 

The  bread  was  always  handed  round.  Petron.  35:  Circum/erebat 
jEgypiius  puer  clibatw  argenteo  partem.  The  clibanus  was  probably 
one  of  the  absurdities  of  the  house. 

The  usual  expressions  to  denote  taking  the  place  at  the  table, 
are,  when  alluding  to  the  whole  company,  discumbere ;  when  of  one 
in  particular,  deeumbere^  or  more  generally,  accumbere ;  where  merucBf 
or  something  else  must  be  supplied:  accubare  ought  properly  to 
apply  to  a  person  already  reclining,  but  it  is  also  interchanged  with 
accumbere,  as  Plin.  Ep.  i.  3,  8 :  Lotus  (xccubat.  Rectibarei  ctibaret 
jacerej  arc,  if  used,  to  be  taken  as  more  general  ezpressiona,  having 
no  particular  reference  to  the  table. 
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THE  TABLE  UTENSILS. 

AS  the  triclinium,  with  the  company  reclining,  presented  a  very 
different  appearance  from  our  tables,  surrounded  by  chairs,  so 
the  equipment  of  the  table  Tery  little  resembled  ours.  Table-cloths 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  till  very  late,  the  best  proof 
of  vrhich  is,  that  the  language  had  no  word  to  express  them.  Man- 
teUf  marUelibus  gtemere^  marUdia  mitteret  which  wore  used  for  this 
purpose,  had  originally  a  totally  different  signification.  Lamprid. 
Hdiog,  27;  lb.  Alex,  Sev.  37;  Isid.  Grig,  zix.  26,  6.  Originally 
mantdef  or  manteliunh  was  equivalent  to  xtip6yuaKTpov.  [Fest.  p.  133, 
/requem  enim  antiqais  ad  manua  tergendas  ums /kUt  mani€U)rum.] 
Varro,  L.  L.  yi.  8,  JtfanteZtum,  ubi  manus  tergentur.  At  the  period, 
then,  treated  of  by  the  Scriptores  historian  AugustoBy  the  habit  pre- 
yailed ;  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  too,  if  what  Lamprid. 
says  be  correct :  Quum  fu^c  HeUogabcUus  jam  recepisset,  et  anUy  tU 
quidam  proidicant,  Adrianus  habuisget.  Even  Mart.  (xiv.  138,) 
Oausapa  villosa  sive  manUle : 

Nobilios  villosa  tegant  tibi  lintea  citram: 
Orbibns  in  nostris  circnlos  esse  potest. 

may  be  referred  to  this,  although  it  must  not  necessarily  be  under- 
stood of  the  coena;  the  same  applies  to  xii.  29.  But  this  custom 
did  not  prevail  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we  learn  from  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  8, 10, 

His  ubi  snblatis  pner  alte  cinctas  acemam 

Gausape  pmporeo  mensam  pertersit,  etc. 

Had  the  table  been  covered,  it  would  neither  have  been  perceived 
that  it  was  of  maple,  nor  could  it  have  been  rubbed  with  gatuape, 
which  operation  appears  to  have  been  generally  performed  between 
the  divisions  of  the  meal.  See  Petron.  (34),  and  to  this  Plautus 
(MencBchm,  i.  1), 

JaTontns  nomen  fecit  Penicolo  mihi, 

Ideo,  quia  mensam,  quando  edo,  detergeo. 

also  alludes.  At  that  period,  then,  the  mantele  at  table  was  merely 
a  napkin,  the  same  as  mappay  a  linen  cloth  usually  fastened  over 
the  breast.  At  least  this  may  be  inferred  from  Petron.  (32),  and 
Pliny,  vii.  2,  [Varro,  £.  X.  ix.  47.] 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  passage  that  states  whether 
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these  mappcB  were  handed  to  each  guest  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
except  perhaps  the  rather  indistmct  one  of  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  81 : 
Yilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe  quantos 
Conaistit  BamtuB?  neglectis  flagititun  ingens. 

But  by  comparing  it  with  the  verses  following,  it  almost  seems  as  if 
roappa  had  some  further  signification ;  and  that  as  acopcB  and  lutu- 
lenta  palma  mean  the  same  thing,  so  also  do  mappm  and  toralia. 
[Horace  certainly  made  the  same  difference  here  between  mappa 
and  iaralf  as  in  Ep,  i.  5,  21 : 

Hsc  ego  procnrare  et  idoneus  imperor  et  non 
Inritus,  ne  tnrpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 
Cormget  nares,  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx,  etc. 

The  host  therefore  provided  the  mappee.]    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  each  guest  brought  his  own  mappa  with 
him.    Martial's  epigram  in  ridicule  of  Hermogenes,  who  on  every 
opportunity  stole  the  mappa,  is  well  known  (xii.  29) : 
Attalerat  roappam  nemo,  dum  forta  timentm*; 
Mantele  e  mensa  sarpuit  Hermogenes. 

Just  SO  of  CsDcilianus,  who  stowed  away  all  the  meats  (ii.  37, 7),  and 
in  a  similar  case  (vii.  19,  13),  Mappa  jam  mUle  rumpitur  Jurtis, 
But  it  could  only  be  his  own  mappa,  in  which  he  packed  up  all  this 
store.  They  who  were  entitled  to  the  lotus  clavus  would,  if  vain 
men,  have  their  mappcs  and  mantelia  ornamented  in  like  manner. 
We  discover  this,  apart  from  the  passages  in  the  Scriptores  historias 
AugtatcB,  which  treat  of  the  imperial  tables,  from  Petronius  and 
Martial,  iv.  46,  17:  Lato  variata  mappo  clavo. 

They  appear  to  have  made  use  of  very  few  instruments  to  con- 
vey the  food  to  the  mouth ;  and,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  we 
cannot  refute  what  Baruffaldus,  De  Armia  ConvivaHbuSf  says,  that 
the  bare  finger  was  in  a  great  measure  used.     See  Ovid,  Art.  Am, 

iii.  736: 

Carpe  ciboe  digitis;  est  quiddam  gestus  edendi; 

Ora  nee  immnnda  tota  perunge  man  a. 
Mart.  V.  78,  6 : 

Ponetur  digitis  tenendus  nnctis 
Nigra  caulicnlus  Tirens  patella, 
and  iii.  17. 

The  only  implements  mentioned  (for  the  knife  belongs  to  the 
structor  only,  and  forks  are  never  spoken  of,)  are  cochlear  and  liffula. 
The  first  evidently  takes  its  name  from  cochlea^  but  it  is  ridiculous 
to  refer  this  to  its  shapes  thus  confounding  cochlea  and  concha. 
Martial  (xiv.  121)  says  that  a  double  use  was  made  of  it: 

8am  cochleis  habilis,  nee  snm  minns  atilis  otIs: 
Nomquid  scis,  potins  cor  cochleare  vocer? 
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but  the  v^ery  part  used  to  eat  the  cochlea,  has  least  resemblance  to 
it.  It  was  probably  a  spoon  with  a  point  at  one  end,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  interior  of  the  muscle.  Hence  Pliny  (xxrili. 
2,  4)  says,  Perforare  ovorum  calyces  cochUaribus,  L  e,  from  supersti- 
tion, to  perforate  the  already  emptied  shells ;  and  therefore  Martial 
(riii.  71)  names  an  acu  levins  cochlear.  This  point  was  also  used 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  eggs,  and  probably  the  spoon  at 
the  other  end  for  emptying  them.  Petron.  33.  [Three  ancient 
silver  spoons,  about  the  size  of  a  dessert-spoon,  are  copied  in 
MtAS.  Borb.  X.  46.  Two  of  them  are  oral,  with  no  points,  one 
round  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The  first  two  are  probably 
ligulse,  regular  spoons  without  pointed  ends ;  the  last,  a  cochlear 
with  point.] 

The  meaning  of  ligula  is  not  so  clear.    Baruffaldus  erroneously 
considers  it  to  mean  the  same  as  cochlear.     That  such  was  not  the 
case,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Martial  (viii.  71), 
Octavtis  (anous)  ligulam  miait  sextante  minorem ; 
NoouB  acu  lenos  irix  cochleare  tulit. 

where  he  relates  how  the  gifts  of  Postumianus  became  year  by 
year  more  insignificant,  and  (yiii.  33)  when  he  had  receiyed  a  Tery 
light  phiala.  We  see  by  all  these  passages,  that  the  ligula  was 
larger  than  the  cochlear  (although  it,  too,  is  called  gracilis,  Mart.  y. 
18,  2);  but  that  something  similar  is  to  be  understood,  we  learn 
partly  from  the  etymology,  in  conformity  with  which  the  gram- 
marians demanded  (Mart.  xiv.  120)  that  it  should  be  written  lingula, 
and  partly  from  the  glossaries,  which  translate  it  by  fAwrrpufp,  a 
spoon. 

The  food  was  not  served  in  single  dishes,  but  each  course  wu 
brought  in  by  the  slaves,  standing  on  a  frame,  and  thus  placed  on 
the  table.  These  table-trays  were  called  repositoria;  in  the  coma 
Trimalchionis,  this  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  gusttis,  but  with 
the  different /ercula  and  the  mensas  secundce.  Petron.  S3, 40,  &c.  The 
apparatus  used  for  serving  up  the  promulsis,  was  called  promulsidare 
and  gustatorium.  Petron.  31.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  pro- 
mulsidare  can  have  been  taken  for  promulsis  itself.  From  Ulpian 
(Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  20)  we  find  that  the  promiUsidaria  were  distinguished 
from  the  repositorici,  and  the  expression  scuuUcb  adds  another  par- 
ticular kind,  [1.  e.  saucers,  flat  dishes.]  But  how  the  reading,  in 
Pliny,  xxxii.  11,  49,  jam  vero  et  mensas  repositoriis  tmpontmtM,  can  be 
defended,  is  not  clear,  as  several  stories  set  one  upon  another  would, 
in  that  case,  be  meant.  These  trays  were  at  first  simply  of  wood, 
but  at  a  later  period  were  more  in  unison  with  the  splendour  in 
other  things,  and  quite  covered  the  table,  or  even  reached  over 
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the  sides  of  it,  as  must  naturally  have  been  the  case  when  a  boar 
was  served  up  entire.     Plin.  i.  1,  52. 

The  utensils  on  which  the  food  was  served  appear  to  have  been 
as  numerous  as  with  us.  PatinoBf  [Varro  L.  L,  v.  120. — Hhe  patina 
was  more  deep  than  flat,  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  43 ;  Plin.  xxxy.  12,  46; 
Isid.  XX.  4 ;  Non.  xt.  6] ;  catini,  [or  catilliy  Varro,  v.  120,  a  capiendo. 
Hor.  Sat  i.  3,  90;  6, 115,  ii.  2,  39 ;  4, 77 ;  Jut.  vi.  343;  Non.  xt.  26] ; 
lances,  [quite  flat,  and  diflering  much  in  shape,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4, 40 ; 
Jut.  y.  80;  Plin.  xxxiii.  11,  52;  Paull.  Dig,  yi.  1,  6;  qttadratay 
rotunda,  pura,  ccelaia,  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2, 19] ;  scutiUoB,  [Mart.  Tiii. 
71] ;  gahatas,  [Mart,  above] ;  paropsides,  [square,  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Oharis. 
i.  82 ;  Mart.  xi.  27 ;  Jut.  iii.  142 ;  abo  called  parapm.  Suet.  Oalb, 
12 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2, 19,]  are  named,  all  probably  varying  in  form ; 
some  flat,  others  hollow,  round,  angular,  and  oval,  with  and  without 
covers  [or  handles].  Nonius  mentions  sixteen,  and  the  catinua  only 
without  explanation.  As  regards  material,  see  above.  [Some  more 
names  occur.  Magida  and  langula,  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  120 ;  mazonomtmi, 
a  large  dish,  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  86 ;  Pollux  vi.  87 ;  holetar,  a  small  dish 
for  boleti ;  but  also  for  other  viands.  Mart.  xiv.  101,  Boletaria : 
Cum  mihi  boleti  dederint  tarn  nobile  nomen, 
Prototomis,  padet,  heu,  senrio  coliculis. 

the  indispensable  salt-cellar,  salinum,  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  36  ; 
Plant.  Pers,  ii.  3, 15 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  14 ;  concJia  salis,  Od,  ii.  16, 14; 
Pers.  iii.  25;  Becker's  Charicles,  Eng.  trans,  p.  252;  and  the 
vinegar  cruet,  acetabulum,  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  20.  See 
Mus,  Borh,  vii,  56,  ix.  44,  v.  15.] 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  accurate  explanation  of  all 
the  different  drinking-vcssels  mentioned  in  Nonius,  Isidonis,  Pollux, 
and  elsewhere,  and  still  less  a  commentary  on  Athenssus.  Besides, 
to  some  of  them,  as  the  pocuUz,  scyphus,  there  is  no  fixed  shape ; 
but  many  names  do  refer  to  a  certain  form,  and  will  therefore 
admit  of  explanation. 

The  customary  larger-sized  measure,  according  to  which  they 
usually  reckoned,  was  the  amphora,  which  is  identical  with  the 
quadrantal,  Fest.  Exe,  133.  The  smaller  measures  into  which 
the  amphora  was  divided  were  the  congius  and  sextariuB,  Festus, 
s.  V.  pitblica  pondera,  246,  quotes  from  the  Plebiscitum  SiUanum, 
according  to  which  eight  congii  were  equal  to  an  amphora,  and  six 
Bcxtarii  to  a  congius.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  the  wna, 
which  contained  four  congii,  and  the  cyathus,  or  twelfth  part  of  the 
sextarius.  The  cadua  was  not  only  a  Roman,  but  a  Grecian 
measure,  the  amphora  Attiea.  Rhemn.  Fann.  De  pond,  et  mens,  84. 
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It  held  throe  urncB,  or  twelve  congii.  By  means  of  the  Roman 
standard  measuring  vessels,  that  are  still  extant,  we  are  able  to 
determine  with  certainty  the  relation  of  their  measures  to  those  in 
use  at  the  present  day.  The  Famese  congius,  preserved  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  is  of  particular  importance.  It  is  of  bronze, 
gauged  in  828  a.  u.  c,  and  bears  the  inscription,  Imp,  Ccesare  Vesp. 
VI,  T.  Cobs.  Aug,  F.  IIL  Cos,  mensurm  exactce  in  capUolio  P.  X, 
This  vessel  was  measured  by  Boigel  with  great  exactness,  and  the 
result,  with  a  history  of  it  by  Hase,  were  conmiunicated  in  the 
PalcBologuSy  or  Kleine  Au/sQtze.    Leips.  1837. 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  sextarius,  concerning  which  the 
treatise  also  gives  information. 

By  the  division  of  the  sextarius  into  twelve  ct/athi,  eleven 
different  measiu-es  arose,  having  the  same  names  as  the  parts  of 
the  08,  only  that  the  single  part,  instead  of  undo,  was  called  cyathus. 
They  are,  I.  cyathus;  II.  sextans;  III.  quadrans;  IV.  triens;  V. 
quincunx;  VI.  semis;  VII.  septunx ;  VIII.  hes;  IX.  dodrans;  X.  dex- 
tans;  XI.  deunx;  XIL  sextarius.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
cyathus  and  triens  can  be  considered  real  vessels.  The  trientcs, 
which  are  often  named,  were  regular  drinking^vessels,  goblets. 
Mart.  (z.  49)  says,  potare  amethi/stinos  trientes ;  but  mention  is  no- 
where made  of  quincunces  aurei,  or  ametkystini,  although  we  have 
qtiincuncem  hibere.  The  trientes  were  classed,  it  seems,  among  the 
goblets  of  middling  size  ;  for  they  held  four  cyathi.  The  cyathus, 
however,  was  not  a  goblet,  but  only  a  measure  or  ladle,  to  allot  to 
each  person  the  fixed  number.  See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6, 117. 
They  had  regular  pueros  a  cyaiho  (Mitsch.  on  Hor.  Od,  i.  29,  8), 
and  hence  we  do  not  find  eyatho  hibere,  although  we  have  sex, 
septem  cyathis  bibere.  [Mart.  i.  72.]  In  the  Mus,  Borb.  (iv.  t.  12) 
are  four  small  ladle  glasses,  with  longer  or  shorter  handles,  which 
are  declared  to  be  simpula,  or  simpuvia.  They  would  at  onoe 
appear  to  be  cyathi,  were  they  not  of  different  sizes,  and  were  any 
account  given  of  their  measure ;  nevertheless  we  may  refer  them  to 
the  cyathus,  as  it  is  probable  that  in  the  ladles  the  measure  of  the 
cyathus  was  not  always  adhered  to.  The  engraving  opposite 
represents  two  of  them.  [The  proper  Roman  names  for  these 
small  ladles  were  guttus  and  simpuvium,  instead  of  which  the  Greek 
terms  epiehysis  and  cyathus  got  into  vogue.  Varro,  L.  L,  v.  124. 
Paul,  p.  337.  The  urceoli  were  different;  frigida  or  ealda  was 
brought  in  them  to  the  guests,  hence  called  ministratwrii.  Mart.  xiv. 
105 :  Frigida  ncm  desit,  non  deerit  ealda  petentL  Pomp.  Dig.  xxxiv. 
2,  21.    The  armiUum  was  similar.  Varro  in  Non.  xv.  33.] 
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As  regards  the  shape  of  the  goblets  generally,  we  must  especially 
distingaish,  I.  between  flat  saucers  (pcUerce,  phialcBf  Yarro,  L,  L, 
y.  122 ;  Mart.  nii.  33,  iu.  41 ;  Poll.  vi.  4,  6;  Isid.  xx.  6.] 

II.     Cups  with  handles  (Vii^.  Ed.  vi.  17 : 

Et  giUTiB  attrita  pendebat  oantharus  anaa. 

Cic.  Verr.  ir.  27,  [CanlharuB  was  a  great  goblet  used  by  Bacchus 
and  his  train;  Macr.  8<U,  t.  21 ;  Plin.  xxziii.  11,  63 ;  from  pictures 
it  would  seem  to  have  had  two  handles.  Often  in  Plautus.  Poll, 
yi.  96 ;  Ath.  xi.  p.  473.  The  truUa  was  smaller,  originally  a  scoop). 
Hor.  Sat,  il.  3,  143;  where  Acron  explains  it  eajUao  rtuticanuB.  Cato, 
R.  R,  10,  11,  13.  But  it  was  sometimes  of  costly  materials.  Jur. 
iii.  108;  OreU.  3838;  Plin.  xxxrii.  2,  7;  Mart.  ix.  97;  Scsbt.  Dig. 
xxxiy.  2,  36.  The  c<ipi$  and  ca/pula  had  handles,  Yarro  y.  121 :  a 
capiendo,  quod  ansatcB  ut  prehendi  possent.  Non.  xr.  33.  Also 
seyphus;  for  Paull.  says.  Dig,  yi.  1,  23:  9%  qui$  seypho  ansam  vd 
/undum  (adjecerit) :  in  Ath.  xi.  p.  500,  seyeral  are  mentioned.  Its 
size  is  known  from  the  fitct  that  it  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  Petr. 
62,  umcUes  teyphi;  Macrob.  y.  21;  Sery.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  yiii.  278. 
Beautifully  worked  tcyphi  are  mentioned  by  Suet.  Ner,  47 ;  Plin. 
xxxyii.  2,  7,  xxxiii.  12.  Therideum  was  a  cup  originally  earthen, 
with  two  handles;  it  took  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  potter 
Therikles,  Luc  Lexiph.  7;  Ath.  xi.  470;  Cic.  Verr,  iy.  18;  Plin. 
[gal]  .21 
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iri.  14,76;  Salauu.  Exwt.  Plin.  p.  734,  BmlWi  Op.  PhUol.  pp. 
11.  216.] 

m.  Those  Id  the  fonn  of  cbalic«a  (ealiem),  which  rnnat  not  be 
ftncied  as  tutTing  stood  on  &  high  foot:  the  glus  Teesels  represented 
in  the  following  engrayings  taken  from  the  Mva.  Borb.  (t.  13),  are 


of  this  kind;  [also  the  ailrer  cnp  Mut.  Borb.  xi.  46.  Of  the  ealix 
Tarro  says,  L.  L.  t.  127  :  caidum  eo  btitebant,  and  that  it  was  named 
from  theeoMn;  the  better  derivation  is  nXij.  Macrob.T.  21;  Ath. 
zi.  p.  480 ;]  they  were  sometimes  of  earthen  wore.  Mart.  zir.  102, 
Ctdieet  rSurrenCmi  : 


ib.  108,  Caiiett  Saguntmi: 

Sume  Sagnntiao  pocoli  Acta  Into, 
[of  glaaa,ib.  116,  94  :  of  precious  Stones,  109.  There  were  seieral 
sorts,  e.  g.  ealicet  Vtttiniani,  Mart.  lir.  96,  x.  3 ;  Jur.  v.  46 :  ealictm 
natorum  quatuor;  the  calicta  pteroti,  i.  e.  with  handles,  Plin.  zzxvi. 
26,  66.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  all  calices  had  bandlee ;  *>''»  waa 
the  case  only  with  a  few  of  very  peculiar  shape.  Plin.  zzxiii.  23; 
Jut.  viii  168 ;  Mart.  xii.  70.    Thertiuavm  eaUeeti  see  Forcellinus. 

The  following  are  quite  unknown  to  us :  abba,  generally  of  wood 
or  wicker,  Non.  xv.  14,  ii.  S97;  poadi  gmui,  Peia.  ▼.  148,  called 
mum*!  modiolui,  Baav.  Dig.  iZxiT.'2,  36;  eymco,  Non.  xt.  29;  or 
Air«*i(?)  Plant  Amph.  i.  1,  273,  276 ;  Cato  R.  S.  t 
polotium,  Pauli.  p.  51 ;  Cato,  B.  B.  132.] 
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Of  the  resty  there  were,  of  cottne»  many  Taiieties,  some  also  in 
fantastic  shapes,  as  shoes,  legs,  [boats,  hence  called  e^^mbriumy  Paul, 
p.  61 ;  Non.  xy.  21 ;  Isid.  zz.  6 ;  Mart.  viiL  6 ;  Plin.  zzzrii.  34, 
113 ;  Macrob.  t.  21 ;  PolL  yi.  16 ;  Ath.  zi.  p.  481,]  heads  of  beasts, 
&c. ;  these  latter  were  used  as  drinking-horns,  from  the  lower  end 
of  which  the  wine  escaped  through  an  orifice,  and  was  caught  in  the 
mouth.  Such  a  horn,  in  the  shape  of  a  stages  head,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Mus.  Borb.  (viii.  14),  abo  three  others,  a  horse's,  a  dog's, 
and  a  swine's  head  (v.  20).  Such  drinking-horns  were  termed  pvrd, 
Athen.  zi.  496.  Perhaps  rhytium  (Mart.  ii.  35)  means  the  same 
thing.  They  occur  most  frequently  on  yases,  [also  in  frescos].  See 
Boettig.  Kunstymth,  ii.  352.  The  act  of  drinking  is  seen  in  a  paint- 
ing in  Zahn,  Omam,  etc.  t.  29 ;  Pitt,  cPEreol,  t.  t.  46.  [See  Becker's 
Charicles,  Engl.  Transl.  p.  259.]  Obscene  shapes  were  selected,  and 
indecent  things  engrayed  upon  the  goblets.  Jut.  ii.  95 ;  Plin.  zzziii. 
Prsef.  and  ziv.  22. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  eztraordinary  luxury  which 
prevailed  in  respect  to  these  utensils.  But  besides  those  there 
described,  there  were  others  of  a  more  simple  kind,  and  of  common 
glass  (vitrea),  in  opposition  to  the  crystallina;  of  wood,y<i^rtM,  buxus, 
terebinthus,  hedera  (Tib.  i.  10 ;  Ovid.  Fast.  y.  522) ;  also  of  earthen- 
ware ;  see  aboYC.  [Among  the  table  utensils  we  may  reckon,  in  a 
wider  sense,  those  larger  Yossels  which  were  set  on  the  table,  and 
either  contained  neat  wine  or  served  for  mixing  it  in ;  hence  called 
mistarius  or  mistarium,  Lucil.  in  Non.  zy.  30,  hnga  geminus  mista-' 
riu8  ansa.  Out  of  these  the  drink  was  then  poured  into  the  cups 
of  the  guests,  after  the  Greek  custom.  The  crater  or  cratera,  was 
high,  broad,  goblet-shaped,  with  two  handles.    Isid.  zz.  5;  Ovid. 

Fast,  Y.  523 : 

Terra  mbens  crater,  pocula  fagns  erant. 

JuY.  zii.  44,  tinioB  cratera  capacem,   Mtis.  Borb,  ii.  32 ;  yi.  63.     See 
Becker's  CharicJts,  Engl.  Transl.  p.  257. 

The  sinuSf  lepesta,  galeoloj  were  more  paunchy,  and  like  our 
tureens  or  bowls.  Varro,  X.  L,  y.  123 ;  Varro,  in  Prise,  yi.  p.  714 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Eclog.  Yi.  33 ;  Non.  zy.  34, 35.  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  Xf Traon;  was  also  used  as  a  drinking  cup.  Ath.  zi.  p.  484 ;  Poll, 
z.  76.  See  Mus.  Borb,  z.  14,  iz.  44,  zii.  46,  Yii.  29;  the  last  of 
terra  cotta  with  the  inscription :  BiJbe  amiee  de  meo. 

There  were  also  cups  and  jugs,  inscribed,  some  with  small 
mottos  (as  reph,  sitioy  bibe^  vateamus,  ludej  etc.);  some  with  the 
name  of  the  owner ;  uma  literata,  Lucian.  Lexiph,  7,  woripia  ypa/i-' 
futruca,  Ath.  zi.  p.  466.  Whole  lines  were  rarely  inscribed  on 
them.    Ath.  tb,    Becker  refers  to  this  the  seyphi  Homeriei  of  Nero. 
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Lastly  come  the  atands  and  platters  on  which  the  amphone  and 
other  Tcssels  were  set  at  a  meal.  Paul.  p.  107»  Ineitega  maehinulaj 
in  qua  conttitttebatur  in  eonvivio  vini  amphora^  de  qua  tubinde  de^ 
/erreniur  vina.  Ath.  y.  p.  209»  iyyvB^iaj.  Jarol.  Dig,  xzxii.  1.  100, 
fiatrtis — tMMorum  colloeandarum.  In  Mua,  Bcrb,  t.  16,  there  is  a 
stand  for  two  vessels  with  a  handle  in  the  middle.] 

The  tchinui  (at  least  by  Voss  and  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6, 
117,  odBtat  echintu  vilia)  is  explained  to  be  a  bowl  for  washing  the 
goblets  in.  On  vessels  for  warm  drinks,  see  the  next  Excursus. 
[The  observations  made  above  upon  lamps  and  vessels  genendlj, 
apply  also  here ;  vix.  that  all  the  vessels  that  have  been  discovered 
betray  much  fine  taste  and  sense  of  the  beautiful.  They  will 
always  be  a  standing  testimony  that  the  whole  life  of  the  ancients 
was  thoroughly  penetrated  with  grace  and  art.] 


EXCURSUS  IV.     SCENE  IX. 


THE    DRINKS. 

ALTHOUGH  Roman  authors  name  sereral  drinkB,  prepared 
both  from  grain^  as  zytkum;  from  wheat  and  barley,  eamum 
and  eerevina  {cerioy  eeHa):  from  fruits,  as  the  quince,  cydoneums 
and  from  honey  and  water,  as  KydrwMlif  consequently  a  sort  of 
mead ;  yet  the  Romans  knew  (besides  the  Spt<rroy  vd»p)  wine  only 
as  a  drink ;  and  those  potations  resembling  beer,  cider,  and  mead, 
belonged  only  to  dififerent  proyinces,  gOTemed  by  Roman  laws, 
and  are  therefore  taken  cognizance  of  among  other  things,  under 
the  head  de  vino  legato,  Ulp.  Dig.  zxxiii.  6,  9;  Pliny,  xxii.  25: 
Ex  iiidem  (frugibus)  Jiunt  et  potus^  zythum  in  JEgypto^  edia  et  ceria 
in  Hispanioy  cerevisia  et  plura  genera  in  GMia  aliisque  provineiis. 

Wine  was,  howoTer,  no  doubt,  mixed  with  other  things,  to 
produce  certain  drinks,  the  way  of  preparing  and  taking  which  was, 
in  general,  quite  different  from  ours. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  works 
on  this  subject,  Pliny,  zir.  8,  seqq. ;  Colum.  zii.,  with  Schneider^s 
remarks,  ii. ;  Vii^.  Oeorg,  ii.,  with  Voss*  notes ;  Athen.  i. ;  Poll.  yi. 
4;  Galen,  De  Antidotis,  i.  9;  Dig.  xxx.  6:  and  of  modem  authors, 
Bacci,  de  vinis  eerevie.  ac  eonviv. ;  Beckmann,  Beitr.,  &c.  i.  183 ; 
Boettiger,  Ueber  die  Pfiege  d.  Weine.  b,  d.  alt.  ROm. 

Pliny's  remark,  Ae  ei  qui$  diUgenter  eogitetf  in  nulla  parte 
operonor  vita  e$tf  eeu  non  ecUuberrimum  potum  aquce  Uquorem  natura 
dederitp  can  be  applied  to  our  own  times,  but  the  process  among  the 
ancients  was  mudi  more  tedious.  The  grapes  hung  upon  the  trees 
till  they  became  ripe  (vinum  pendens.  Plant.  Trin.  ii.  4, 126 ;  Cato, 
R.  R.t  147),  and  were  collected  in  baskets,  eorbulcBi  /iseelkey  and 
also  in  skins;  legere  and  eogere  are  the  terms  for  this  operation. 
Cat.  R.  R.  66,  66 ;  Col.  i.  2,  70. 

The  bas-relief  of  a  marble  basin  in  the  Mu$.  Borb.  ii.  t.  ll» 
representing  a  vintage  of  the  satyrs,  is  very  amusing :  some  of  them 
are  canying  the  grapes  in  skins  of  animab  sewn  together,  others 
press  them  with  a  piece  of  rock:  in  all  the  figures  there  is  an 
expression  of  life  and  merriment  suitable  to  a  vintage.  [In  another 
relief,  two  figures  carry  the  grapes  in  baskets,  three  others  tread  on 
them,  and  two  fill  the  vessels  with  the  new  wine.  Passer.  Lu/c.  Fict. 
u,  48.    Comp.  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  16,  vinaUa.] 
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The  collected  grapes  were  next  trodden  upon  with  the  naked 
feet,  ecUeare.     Oeopan.  vi.  11;  Virg.  Oeorg,  ii.  7: 

Hac,  pater  o  Lezuee,  veni  nadataque  musto 
Tingue  novo  mecum  dereptU  crura  cothumis. 

After  treading  them  out  twice,  the  husks  were  placed  under  the 
press,  and  hence  the  distinction  between  the  vintim  or  mwtum 
ecUcatunif  and  pressum.  According  to  Pliny  ix.,  the  first  sort  (pro- 
iropum)  was  the  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  grape.  The  second 
sort  was  the  first  flowing  off  during  the  process  of  treading,  ante- 
quam  nimium  calcetwr  uvch  and  it  was  used  above  all  others  for 
making  mtdsum  (Col.  xii.  4l);  and,  lastly,  the  later  draining  off, 
which  partook  more  of  the  roughness  of  the  husk.  [The  wine 
obtained  by  pressing  the  husks  a  second  time,  with  the  addition 
of  water,  was  called  lora;  which  they  sweetened  and  improyed 
by  Tarious  compounds.  It  would  only  keep  a  year  at  furthest, 
and  was  drunk  by  the  slaves,  and  poor,  also  by  the  women.  Yarro, 
22.  22.  i.  64 ;  Col.  xii.  41 ;  Cat.  67 ;  Plin.  xiv.  10, 12.] 

In  order  to  allow  the  watery  particles  to  escape,  the  grapes  were 
also  spread  on  trellis-work,  and  left  there  for  seven  days.  This 
was  called  vintim  diachytum,  Pliny,  ita  feri  opUmi  odoris  «a- 
porisque.  If  sweeter  and  stronger  wine  were  desired,  the  grapes 
were  allowed  to  wither  entirely,  uva  passa^  vtnum  paasum.  Finally, 
it  was  boiled.  [In  a  fresco,  Cupids  are  seen  pressing  grapes  and 
boiling  the  must ;  a  small  oven  being  near  the  wine-press  for  this 
purpose.]  Pliny  {6t<f.,  Nam  wrcBwm^  quod  alii  hepsemoj  nostri  sapam 
appdUmty  ingenii,  nan  naturm  opus  est,  muUo  usque  ad  tertiam  partem 
mensurcB  decocto ;  quod  u^iyoettim  ad  dimidium  est,  defrutum  vocomtM. 
Commoner  wines  were  doctored  with  this  boiled  wine;  and  even  in 
those  days  the  art  of  improving  cheaper  wines,  by  mixing  them  with 
the  dregs  of  those  of  finer  quality,  had  been  discovered.  Hor.  Sat. 
ii.  4,  66 ;  Colum.  xii.  30. 

The  must  was  immediately  drawn  off  from  the  lacua  torculariugf 
into  large  earthen  vessels,  dolia,  (Non.  xv.  6,)  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  fermentation,  eondere,  Varro,  i.  66.  Wooden  wine- 
vessels  were  not  in  use  in  Pliny's  time,  either  in  Greece  or  Rome, 
as  he  expressly  states,  c.  21.  When  Pallad.  x.  11,  says,  dolium 
ducentorum  eongiorum  xii  Ixbris  pieetWy  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
that  earthen  vessels,  capable  of  containing  twenty-five  amphores, 
could  have  been  made ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  diese  dolia  were 
of  considerable  dimensions  from  the  comparison  in  Plant.  Pdeud.  ii. 
2,  64,  anm  doliaris.  There  is  also  a  striking  passage  in  Petron.  64: 
Ecee  autem  deductui  laeunaribus  tubito  circuhu  ingens,  de  eupa 
videlicet  grandi  excusius,  d&mittitwr.     When  Boettiger  said,  *  it  was 
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always  considered  preferable  not  to  use  dolia  of  any  rery  great 
size,  to  keep  the  better  wines  in/  he  misunderstood  Pliny,  r.  21, 
according  to  whom,  not  large,  but  too  round,  ressels  were  rejected, 
and  longer  ones  of  less  diameter,  recommended  instead.  [The 
pictures  of  dolia  shew  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  round  and 
broad.  See  Pass.  Lite,  Fict.  ii.  40.  But  the  yessels  into  which  the 
wine  was  put  for  present  use  were  of  a  long,  narrow  form ;  whence 
these  hare,  necessarily,  handles,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
the  former.]  The  MrtoB,  in  CoL  xii.  18,  distinguished  from  the  doUti, 
answered  the  same  purpose. 

The  dolia  were  smeared  with  pitch  before  being  used :  new  ones 
were  so  treated  at  once,  after  coming  from  the  oven.  Oeop.  yi.  4. 
Boettiger^s  remark,  *  that  the  young  wine  was  immediately  poiured 
into  these  earthen  yessels,  which  had  been  preyiously  smeared  with 
wax,  imbuerey'  seems  hasty;  for  what  Columella  says  of  ceratura 
(xii.  62, 16),  applies  only  to  the  dolia  olearia,  with  which  Cato  (69) 
agrees,  oulj  that  he  recommends  the  second  process  with  the 
amurca.  After  this  operation,  for  which  the  best  pitch,  tempered 
with  a  little  wax  (one  twelfth,  Pallad.),  as  well  as  with  aromatics, 
was  used,  the  subsequent  process  is  described  by  Pliny,  c.  21: 
Picari  oportere  protiniu  d  cants  orhh  postea  per/undi  marina  aqua 
aut  salsa,  ddn  cinere  sarmenti  aspergi  vel  argUla,  abstersa  myrrha 
suffiri  ipsasqus  saspixjts  ceUas,  Geopon,  yi.  9.  [Whence  vinum 
pieatum.    Mart.  xiii.  107  ;  Plut  Sympos,  y.  3.] 

They  were  then  filled,  but  neyer  to  the  brim.  Pliny ;  comp. 
Oeop.  yL  12.  The  yessels  remained  unclosed  as  long  as  the  fer- 
mentation was  going  on,  [Sen.  Ep,  83.]  and  eyen  then  were  not. 
fastened  either  by  a  cork,  pitch,  or  gypsum.  The  cella  vinaria,  in 
which  the  dolia  were  kept,  was  a  cool  chamber,  [towards  the  north,] 
entirely,  or  at  least  so  far  aboye  the  ground,  that  it  could  haye 
windows.  But  the  dolia  were  at  times  either  partially,  or  altogether 
let  into  the  ground.  Pliny.  These  are  doUa  demersa  (Colum.  xii. 
17,  6),  or  depressa  (Dig.  xxxiii.  6, 3),  also  de/ossa  (ib.  7,  8). 

Much  wine  was  drunk  direct  from  the  dolium,  or  cupa;  vinum 
doliare,  or  de  cupa.  Boettiger  is  quite  wrong  in  explaining  t£e 
words  of  Cicero,  vinum  a  propola  et  de  cupa,  as  follows :  '  to  take 
the  wine  from  the  landlady.'  Eyen  if  the  form  cupa  for  copa  be 
allowed,  (see  Bentley  on  Hor.  Sai.  ii.  2,  123,  and  Bgen,  de  Copa 
Virg.),  yet  the  different  prepositions  proye  that  cupa  signifies  a 
huger  wine  yessel,  for  the  same  use  as  the  doUum  [but  more  easy  of 
transport,  and  not  so  tmrnobUis  as  the  doUa.    Ulp.  Dig.  ib.'] 

It  was,  howeyer,  the  common  wine  only  which  would  not  bear 
keeping  {cetatem/erre) ;  the  better  kind*  when  perfectly  settled,  wai 
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difitributed  into  amphoro,  or  lagense  (difundibcUur),  Pliny  could 
not  tell  whether  this  took  place  in  more  ancient  times,  c.  14. 
[OrecB  and  eadi  were,  like  the  amiphorm  and  lagtnoB^  long  and  thin 
with  a  narrow  neck,  and  often  ending  in  a  point  below ;  whence 
they  had  either  to  be  stock  in  the  ground,  or  in  a  stand,  %ncUeg<i. 
The  difference  between  these  and  the  dolia  is  clear  from  Proc  Dig. 
xxxiii.  6, 15 :  Vinwn  in  ampKor<u  et  cadot  hoc  merUe  difundimu$9  ui 
in  his  Bit,  donee  usus  eau$a  probetur  et  scHieet  id  vendimtu  cum  hi$ 
amphoria  et  eadis;  in  doUa  auUm  cUia  mente  cof^idmus^  iciUcet  tU  ex 
his  postea  vel  in  ampharas  et  eados  d^ffvmdamus,  vel  sine  ipsis  dolus 
veneat.  Persius  says  of  the  orea  (iiL  60),  angtutce  collo  non  /aiUer 
orcoB.  Yarro  in  Non.  xr.  24 ;  Isid.  xz.  6 ;  Nonius,  xIt.  9,  explains 
ead^  to  be  v<isa  qwbus  vtna  eonduwtur.  Pomp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  6,  14. 
They  are  often  mentioned  by  Horace  and  Pliny.  Timos  or  tima 
were  antique  wine-yessels,  the  form  of  which  is  unknown.  PauL 
p.  365 ;  Non.  zy.  7.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  diota,  Hor.  Od. 
i.  9,  8,  and  the  osnophorxu,  or  CBnopkorwm,  Hor.  Sat,  L  6,  109; 
Pers.  T.  140 ;  Lucil.  in  Non.  iL  800.  The  amphorse  differed  much 
in  form,  as  is  plain  from  the  grare-lamp.  Passer.  Lv/C,  ill.  51. 
The  skins,  utres,  Petron.  34,  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Other  arti- 
cles  besides  wine  were  stored  in  these  amphone,  cadi,  lagense,  t,  g, 
honey,  muTria,  and  other  scUsament<i,  oil,  olires,  dried  figs,  etc.  Hor. 
Sat,  il.  4,  66 ;  Plin.  zy.  21 ;  Martial,  xiy.  116,  i.  44.  On  the  seaUng 
of  the  yessels,  see  abore.]  The  sise  of  the  amphora  and  cadus  has 
been  already  discussed.  These  ressels  resembling  the  amphora  were 
generally  made  of  clay,  [hence  rtc6ens  ruJber^  Mart.  i.  56 ;  iv.  06  \ 
fragUis,  Ovid,  Met,  xii.  243 ;  seldom  of  stone,  Plin.  xzxvi.  12,  43,] 
and  fastened  up  by  a  bung  (eortex,  tuber),  and  then  coYered  with 
gypsum,  or  pitch,  to  prevent  any  effects  from  the  air.  [CoL  xii.  23; 
Plin.  xiy.  27,  xxiii.  24.]  Petron.  34.  On  the  amphora  of  earthen- 
ware  the  name  of  the  wine  and  consul  was  written  on  the  vessel 
itself,  to  mark  the  date ;  but  labels  (notce,  tituU,  tesseroe,  pittaeia), 
with  the  name,  were  hung  on  those  of  glass.  Comp.  Beckman, 
Beitr.  ii.  482 ;  [Juv.  v.  33 : 

Cras  bibet  Albania  aliquid  de  montibiis,  aat  de 
8etinis,  c^jiu  patiiam  titulumqne  MDectuB 
Dele?it  mnlta  Teteris  ftiligine  teste. 

See  Hor.  Sat.  i.  10,  24,  nota  Falemi;  Colum.  xii.  19;  Plant.  Pom. 
iy.  2,  14,  UtercUcu  fictUes  epistolas.  Several  such  labels  haye  been 
found,  one  with  the  inscription,  RVBB.  VET.  V.  P.  CH.,  t. «.  rw- 
hrum  veius  vinum  picatum.  No.  102.]  It  is  interesting  to  learn  by 
pictures  from  Pompeii  {Mus.  Borh,  iy. ;  Rdaz,  de  Seav,  t.  A.  and 
y.  t.  48)  [Qell.  Pomp,  81,]  the  manner  of  conveying  wine  which  had 
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been  purchased.  Both  the  pictures  are  alike ;  they  represent  two 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  rack-shaped  body,  and  the  whole 
interior  of  which  is  filled  by  a  single  large  skin.  This  skin  has  in 
front  a  wide  opening,  which  is  tied  up,  and  through  which  the  wine 
was  oTidently  poured,  whilst  behind^  it  is  produced  into  a  narrow 
bag,  from  which  the  wine  was  suffered  to  run  out.  Two  men  are 
busily  letting  off  the  contents  into  long  two-handed  yessels,  amphorte. 
It  was  therefore  not  must,  but  wine. 

The  amphora  was  next  placed  in  the  apotheea,  which  was  quite 
different  from  the  eeUa  tnnorto,  and  in  the  upper  story :  the  best 
position  for  it  was  abore  the  bath,  so  that  the  smoke  might  be  con- 
ducted ^thither,  and  so  forward  the  wine.  Colum.  i.  6,  20 ;  comp. 
Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  11.  5,  7 ;  and  Hor.  Od.  iii.  8,  9 ;  from  which  we 
may  learn  the  whole  process : 

Hie  dies  anno  redennte  fettns 
Corticem  adstriotnm  pice  demoTebit 
AmphortB,  fiunnm  bibere  inititatn 
Coninle  Tnllo. 

Hence  such  expressions  as  Deseende  testa  (iii.  21,  7),  and  Pareis  de- 
ripere  homo  amphoram  (28,  7),  may  be  explained. 

After  this  process,  the  wine  still  retained  a  good  deal  of  lees, 
and  if  wanted  for  use,  had  to  be  cleared.  This  was  effected  in 
rarious  ways.     The  gourmand,  who  (Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  61): 

Masdcs  si  cobIo  sappones  Tina  sereoo, 
Noctuma,  si  quid  crassi  est,  tennabitur  aura, 
Et  decedet  odor  nerria  inimicns;  at  ilia 
Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  s^>orem. 

communicates  the  result  of  his  experience  about  the  kitchen  and 
cellar,  states  the  best  means.  The  method  of  purifying  wine  by 
eggs  was  known.    Ibid.  66 : 

Snrrentina  Tafer  qid  misoet  ftBoe  Falema 
Vina,  colnmbino  limnm  bene  ooUigit  oto  ; 
Qnatenns  ima  petit  Tolvens  aliena  Titellns. 

It  was  in  general,  howerer,  strained  through  the  saecua  vtnarku 
and  the  eolum,  a  kind  of  metal  sieve,  with  small  holes  in  it  Num- 
bers of  such  cola  haTO  been  discorered  at  Pompeii.  In  the  Mtu. 
Borb,  iii.  t.  31,  are  fire  smaller  ones,  all  of  which  had  handles,  and 
were  consequently  held  in  the  hand  during  the  straining.  In  ii.  t. 
60,  is  a  larger  one  with  two  handles,  by  which  it  was  probably  hung 
oyer  a  Tcssel,  into  which  wine  was  running.  A  copy  of  it  is  given 
here.  A  silver  bowl  with  beautifril  ccelaturcif  and  also  a  silver 
<^lum,  may  have  served  a  like  purpose.    Ibid.  viii.  t.  14.  [Plin. 
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xxili.  24.]  The  taectu,  on  the  contnr?,  ma  a  filter-bag  of  linen, 
and  the  woret  meuu,  u  hj  being  atrained  tlmngli  it  the  wine 
became  wretched  (oofipa).    Henoe  in  Honoe  i 

Intigniin  pardnnt  Udo  Titiats  Mporam. 
The  relatiTe  podtiiMi   to  each  other  of  oolom   and  nccoa,   it 
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shewn  by  comparing  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  xiv.  103,  Colum 
nivarium : 

Setinos  inoneo  nostra  niee  frange  trientes; 
Paaperiore  mero  tingere  Una  potes. 

and  xix.  104,  Saectu  nivariua : 

Attenoare  nives  nonmt  et  lintea  nostra, 
Frigidior  colo  non  salit  unda  tuo. 

But  the  saccus  was  also  used  for  good  wine.  Mart.  viii.  43.  It  was 
customary  to  fill  the  colum  and  saccus  with  snow,  upon  which  the 
wine  was  poured  for  the  purpose  of  being  cooled.  With  this  yiew, 
the  snow  was  carefully  preseryed  till  summer-time^  just  as  is  now 
the  case  in  Naples,  cestivce  nivea.  Mart.  y.  64,  iz.  23,  8,  91,  6 ;  Pliny, 
xix.  4, 19.  This,  however,  was  not  enough,  for  by  a  still  greater 
refinement,  a  difference  was  discoyered  between  snow  and  water 
boiled,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  freezing  point,  by  being  mixed 
with  snow.  Plin.  xzxi.  3,  23 ;  NerorUs  principia  inventum  est,  deeo- 
qitere  aquam  vitroque  demissam  in  nivea  r^rigerare.  Mart.  xiy.  107, 
and  106,  Lagena  nivaria: 

Spoletina  bibis,  rel  Biarsis  condita  cellis: 
Qao  tibi  decoctie  nobfle  frigns  aqnn. 

In  this  way  the  water  sometimes  cost  more  than  the  wine,  as  Mar- 
tial says,  Ep.  108.  They  had  besides  another  object  in  this  strain- 
ing— to  moderate  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  old  heayy  wine. 
Pliny,  xiy.  22 ;  comp.  xxiii.  1,  24.  This  was  termed  castrare  vinum 
(Pliny,  xix.  4,  19),  but  the  general  expressions  were,  d^ascaref 
liquare,  colarey  saccare. 

The  colour  of  most  winee  was  probably  dark,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  all  the  southern  wines.  There  were,  however,  also  wines  of  a 
lighter  tint ;  and  as  we  distinguish  between  white  and  red,  so  did 
they  between  albwn  and  atrum.  Plant  MenoBch,  y.  5,  17.  Pliny 
names  four  colours  (xiy.  9),  cUbtu^/kdvuSf  acmguineus,  niger.  Nigrum, 
and  (Urum,  denote  the  darkest  red,  and  tUbum  the  bright  yellow, 
which  we  also  call  white.  The  celebrated  Falemian  was  eyidently 
of  this  colour,  from  the  finest  amber  having  been  named  after  it. 
Plin.  xxxvii.  3, 12. 

From  what  we  know  concerning  the  treatment  of  wines,  it  is 
clear  that  old  wines  were  considered  preferable,  and  even  a  com- 
mon wine,  if  of  some  age,  was  more  grateful  than  young  Falemian. 
Mart.  xiii.  120 : 

De  Spoletinis  qua  sunt  cariosa  lagenia, 
llalneris,  qnam  si  mnata  Falema  bibas. 

[Plant  Ca$,  Prol,  5 ;  Cic.  Cael.  19 ;  Ath.  i.  p.  26.]    Perhaps  as 
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mach  deception  was  practised  then,  as  in  the  present  times,  about 
the  age  of  wines.    Mart.  iii.  62  : 

Sub  rege  Nnma  oondita  yina  Ubis. 
and  ziii.  111. 

The  amphoree  on  the  table  of  Trimalchio  bore  the  label,  Faler' 
nwn  Opwntanum  cmnorwn  centum,  in  which  there  is  a  double 
absurdity:  first,  in  assigning  a  fixed  age  to  wine,  which  eyery  year 
became  older,  and  then  in  calling  the  OfvnMOMiMi  a  century  old,  as 
that  period,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Italy,  belonged  to 
A.  u.  c.  633,  and  the  wine  must  therefore  at  that  time  have  been  at 
least  160  or  170  years  old,  and  we  may  easily  conceiye  that  at  a  sUll 
later  period  it  was  supposed  to  be  drunk,  long  after  it  had,  in  fact, 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  different  growths  are  detailed  by  Pliny,  xiy.  6.    Ck>mp. 

Schneid.  Ind.  Script,  411;  Mart.  ziii.  106^122.  [Vitruy.  yiii.  3, 12; 

Ath.  i.  p.  26.]   According  to  Pliny,  the  Ccecubum,  Hor.  Od.  i.  20 ; 

Strab.  y.  p.  161,  had  from  ancient  times  held  the  first  rank  among 

western  wines.    Like  all  the  best  wines  it  grew  in  Campania,  in  the 

Sinus  Caietanus,  near  Amyclso.    In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  yineyards 

had  been  ruined  principally  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  but  at  an  earlier 

period  Augustus  had  assigned  the  palm  to  the  Setinian,  which  also 

maintained  its  superiority  after  the  CsBcubum  was  lost.    The  Faler- 

nian  was  second  in  rank,  and  the  best  description  of  it,  the  Fatutia- 

nwn,  grew  between  Sinuessa  and  Cedia,  and  is  supposed  to  haye 

reoeiyed  its  name  from  Sylla  (Faustus).     [Hor.  Epigt,  i.  6,  6,  at 

Sinuessa.  A  capital  wine  grew  on  Yesuyius.  Flor.  L  16,  amieti  viti- 

lu»  monies,  Oaurue,  FalemM,  Masneus,  Veawmu,]    The  third  place 

was  contended  for  by  the  Alhanum,  Surrentinumf  and  itfoMteum,  as 

well  as  by  the  CcUenum  and  Fufidanum.    After  the  time  of  Julius 

Ceesar,  the  fourth  place  was  held  by  the  Mamertinwn,  from  the 

neighbourhood  of  Messana,  and  Tat^rominUtmum  was  frequently 

sold  for  it.     The  middling  kinds  were  the  TrifoUnumf  from  the 

hill  TrifoUum,  m  Campania  Qn  Mart.  ziiL  14,  septima  vitis) ;  8ig^ 

ft&mm,  Scibmwn  [Hor.  Od,  i.  20],  Nomentcmfum,  and  others.    The 

commonest  were  ViUicanum  (frequently  mentioned  by  Mart,  e.g,  y*. 

92,  VcAicana  bibiaf  bibis  venmum,  z.  45).    To  render  it  more  drink- 

able,  good  old  wine  was  sometimes  intermixed ;  Mart.  1.  19 : 

Quid  te,  Taeca,  JoTat  retnlo  misoero  Falerno 
In  VatloRnis  oondito  rina  cadii. 

Vemtanum,  from  the  yicinity  of  Veil,  which  gained  the  epithet 
ruhdlum^  from  its  colour  haying  a  reddish  tint  Mart.  i.  104.  Be- 
sides  these,  there  were  the  Pdignum,  Mart  i.  27,  ziiL  121 ;  [C<m^ 
tanuwh  xiii.  124;]  the  Laktanum  (from  Spam),  i.  27,  rii.  53;  and 
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the  MaMUanum,  z.  86,  ziii.  123.  Much  adulteration  was  practised, 
not  only  in  mixing  different  wines,  [Hor.  Sat,  i.  10,  24,]  and  adding 
$€^  and  ci^ruttmt,  and  foreign  wines,  especially  from  Tmolus,  but 
also  deleterious  substances.  See  Beckmann,  Beitr,  i.  181. 

Next  to  these  western  wines  came  the  trantmarinoy  or  Greek, 
which  Pliny  esteemed.  The  best  were  the  Thasium,  C%tum,  Zfe«6tum, 
Sieyaniumy  Cypriumy  and,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  Cktzomenium 
especially.  [Hor.  Sat,  iL  8, 15.  Ckium  maris  expers,]  Not  only  the 
yessels  were  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  but  it  was  put  into  seyend 
wines.  [See  Becker's  CharieUiy  Engl.  Transl.  p.  256.  Plin.  xiv.  9, 
23,  24,  xxiii.  24 ;  Ath.  i.  p.  32.  Vappa  was  any  sort  of  wine  spoilt. 
Plin.  xiy.  20,  25 ;  Acron  ad  Hor,  Sat.  i.  1, 104,  il.  3, 144.] 

Still  they  were  not  content  with  this  rariety,  but  the  wines  from 
a  rery  early  period  (Plin.  13,  15)  were  doctored  with  all  kinds  of 
aromatics  and  bitters,  as  myrrha,  aloes,  and  the  like.  Pallad.  xi.  14. 
Even  costly  essential  oils  were  mixed  with  the  wines,  which  also 
were  drunk  out  of  yessels  that  had  held  them.  Plin.  xiii.  1,  5. 
Biartial  calls  this  foliata  iitis,  because  the  nardinum  was  also  called 
simply  /oliatttm.  Comp.  Juy.  yi.  303. 

Next  to  wine,  the  mulsum  was  a  yery  fayourite  drink ;  different 
accounts  are  giyen  of  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  According  to 
Colum.  (xiii.  41),  the  best  must  was  taken  direct  from  the  lacus,  ten 
pounds  of  honey  were  then  mixed  with  an  wma  of  it,  and  it  was  at 
once  poured  into  lagenm,  and  coyered  up  with  gypsum.  After 
thirty-two  days  these  yessels  were  to  be  opened,  and  the  drink 
poured  into  others.  This  way  of  making  it,  howeyer,  was  not 
g^end,  as  is  proyed  by  Hor.  S<U.  ii.  4,  24 : 

Aufidins  fort!  miicebat  mell*  Falerno, 
MendoM,  etc. 

by  Bfacrob.  ScU.  yii.  12,  [Plin.  xxii.  24,  58.  Multum  ex  vetere  vino 
utilisnmumy]  and  other  passages.  In  Oeopan.  (yiii.  25,  26),  the  two 
plans  of  making,  yix.  from  four-i&fths  of  wine  and  one  of  honey, 
and  also  from  ten-eleyenths  of  must  and  one  of  honey,  are  taught. 
Pallad.  xi.  17.  The  Greek  name  for  it  was  otv6iu\t;  which  word, 
howeyer,  has  another  meaning  also,  among  the  Romans,  as  we  see 
from  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxili.  6,  9.  The  different  kinds  of  honey  are  men- 
tioned in  note  30,  p.  61.  The  mulsum  was  principally  drunk  at 
the  prandium  and  the  gustus.  Sack  sometimes  supplied  its  place. 
Mart.  xiii.  106. 

The  ccUday  the  only  warm  drink  among  the  ancients,  consisted 
of  warm  water  and  wine,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  spice.  Calda 
was  drunk  most  in  winter,  but  likewise  at  other  seasons.  Mart.  yiii. 
67.    See  Rup.  on  Juy.  y.  63.   Boettiger  says,  (jS^.  ii.  36),  '  It  is 
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quite  credible  that  the  ondents  had  somethii^  to  match  onrteaud 
coffee  Mrriee*;'  and  in  corroboration  of  this,  we  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  an  andent  tcsmI,  which  evidently  aerred  for  pre- 


paring, or  keeping  warm  the  calda.  It  is  of  rery  elegant  form,  re- 
ftombling  a  tureen,  and  is  made  of  bttnue.  The  engrating  of  it, 
giren  her«^  is  copied  from  the  Jfui.  Borb.  iii.  63. 

In  the  centre  is  a  cylinder  reaching  to  the  bottom,  which  held 
the  eoali  for  warming  the  liqnida  around  it,  and  nndemeath  this 
cylinder  ii  an  orifice  for  the  ashea  to  fU)  through.  The  conical 
corer  cannot  be  taken  off,  but  there  is  nndemeath  a  aecond  fiat 
cOTer,  which  is  moveable,  and  only  coTers  the  parts  containing  the 
fluids,  leaving  the  remunder  open.  Ou  the  upper  rim  it  a  sort  of 
cup,  united  by  a  pipe  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  so  that  it  might 
be  filled  without  the  lid  being  removed.  On  the  opposite  side  a 
tap  Is  filed,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  liquid  nm  ont. 

The  use  of  this  vessel  is  undoubted,  but  a  Roman  name  can 
hardly  be  asngned  to  it,  and  tn>m  among  those  named  by  PolL  x. 
66,  [Apfiorr^p,  not]  Ir*aU^,  after  Lndan  (Xavfpk.  828),  Menu  tbe 
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only  probable  one.  The  most  natural  name  would  certainly  be 
ealdarium,  but  for  that  we  hare  no  authority.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose that  such  a  vessel  was  always  used  for  the  calda,  as  in  general 
the  water  was  brought  in  jugs  or  cans,  named  by  Martial,  zIt.  106, 
vrceoli  minirtrcUarii.  [A  much  more  simple  ressel  for  calda  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  is  like  an  amphora, 
with  two  handles  and  a  double  bottom.  The  outer  partition  most 
likely  held  the  warm  water,  which  kept  the  calda  warm,  in  the 
middle.] 


EXCURSUS  I.    SCENE  X. 


THE  CHAPLETS. 

IT  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  in  its  fullest  extent  and  seTeral 
relations  the  ose  made  by  the  ancients  of  chaplets, — a  subject 
entering  deeply  inte  civil  and  religious  life,  as  the  simple  ornament 
of  leares  became  a  symbol  of  martial  renown  and  ciyU  yirtue. 
There  is  no  lack  of  works  upon  the  subject.  Paschalius,  in  his 
CoroncB,  gives  a  tolerable  collection  of  badly  elaborated  materials ; 
the  work  of  Lanzoni,  De  Coronu  et  Unguentia  in  caU.  Omv.f  confines 
itself  to  the  banquets ;  and  still  less  important  is  that  of  Schmeiiel* 
DeCoronis.  The  notices,  however,  ^ven  directiy  by  ancient 
authors  are  of  more  consequence.  As  the  work  upon  chaplets  by 
JBlius  Asclepiades,  and  the  writings  of  the  physicians  Mnesitheus 
and  Callimachus,  are  lost,  our  information  is  mainly  derired  from 
Atiienseus  (xv.),  Pliny,  xxi.  1,  4,  and  other  scattered  passages.  See 
Salmas.  ExercUt.  ad  Solin, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  year  or  period  when  the  use 
of  chaplets  at  meals,  or  rather  at  the  carousal,  was  first  introduced 
at  Rome;  but  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war  chaplets  of  roses  were  worn.  The  walls  of  the  triclinium 
only  were,  however,  privy  to  this  decoration,  which,  although  so 
harmless  in  itself,  was  considered  incompatible  with  sobriety  of 
character,  and  he  who  appeared  in  public  so  adorned  was  liable  to 
punishment  Two  examples  of  such  punishment  are  related  by 
Pliny  (56,  X.  Fulvius  argentariui  hello  Punico  9eeundo  cwn  eortma 
roiocea  itUerdiu  e  pergtUa  tua  in  /brum  proapexi$$e  dietut,  ex  OMeto- 
ritate  eenatus  in  carcerem  abduetui,  turn  ante  finmn  belli  emittuM  eat. 
P.  MuncUiua,  cwn  derntam  Martyas  eoronam  d  Jloribtu  capiti  mo  tm- 
poiuiseet  atque  ob  id  dud  eum  in  vineula  Hriumtfiri  jusrinenty  appel- 
Uwit  tribunoe  plebis.  Nee  intercessere  Hit) ;  but  it  was  perhaps  only 
the  flowers  that  drew  down  this  condemnation,  because  at  that 
period  of  misfortune  such  an  open  display  of  luxury  seemed  to 
have  a  dangerous  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear 
that  fillets  were  worn  round  the  head  eyen  before  this  time,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  wine.  Hence  arose  by  degrees  the 
chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,  to  which  however  the  name  eoroncB 
was  not  given  till  later,  as  in  earlier  times  it  was  reserved  for  reli- 
gious usages  and  warlike  distinctions.  Pliny  agrees  with  Atheiuctts 
(xv.  674),  who  follows  the  old  writers  concerning  the  early  Grecian 
customs.  The  chaplets  which  superseded  the  simple  fillets  were 
not,  howerer,  considered  as  mere  ornaments,  but  it  was  believed,  or 
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at  least  pretended,  that  certain  leares  and  flowers  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial influence  agunst  the  intoxicating  power  of  wine.  Thus,  in 
Plutarch  (Symp.  iii.  1),  the  physician  Tryphon  defends  the  use  of 
chaplets  at  wine  against  the  imputations  of  Ammonius.  He  praises 
the  rirtfAcXcia  and  iroXvircipta  of  former  times,  which  had  discovered 
in  the  chaplets  an  antidote  to  the  influence  of  wine ;  and  Athenseus 
(675)  mentions  the  same  thing. 

A  simple  branch  of  green  served  for  a  chaplet  at  the  games, 
and  probably  for  the  corona  convivkdia  also  in  the  first  instance, 
flowers  being  a  later  intrusion.  When,  howerer,  Pliny  says  that 
Pausias  and  Glycera  were  the  first  to  weave  chaplets  of  flowers,  it 
is  only  an  instance  of  persons  celebrated  in  a  manu&cture  being 
set  up  as  the  inventors  of  it,  as  we  can  cite  statues  with  chaplets  of 
flowers  of  a  date  far  earlier  than  Pausias.  The  Greeks  wove 
numerous  kinds  of  flowers  into  chaplets;  but  with  the  Romans 
it  was  different.  Besides  the  green  leaves  of  the  ivy,  myrtle,  and 
apium,  they  used  but  few  garden-flowers  for  chaplets,  and  of  these 
chiefly  the  violet  and  rose.  Plin.  s.  10.  But  they  did  not  stop 
with  these  natural  materials,  especially  as  chaplets  were  required  in 
winter  also,  when  roses  could  be  obtained  only  at  a  very  great 
expense ;  hence  imitations  were  made  of  various  materials.  What 
Pliny  says  (s.  3)  of  the  gold  and  silver  garlands,  applies  only  to  the 
public  games,  but  the  words  eoronis — qucB  voeantur  ^gt^tias  ae 
deinde  hibemcBf  refer  to  the  eoronas  eofivwcUes.  No  further  intelli- 
gence is  ^ven  about  the  Egyptian  ones  (see  Boettig.  Sab,  i.  231) ; 
but  as  they  are  distinguished  from  the  hibema}^  they  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  artificial.  The  hibemsB  were  made  of  thin  leaves 
of  horn  dyed ;  and  such  might  be  understood  in  Martial  (vi.  80), 
did  not  the  Nova  dona^  and  the  antithesis,  nu  PoBStanum,  and  horii 
MemphiHeiy  point  to  natural  flowers. 

Pliny  (s.  8)  relates  that  the  luxury  in  them  went  still  further. 
Chaplets  were  made  of  single  rose-loaves  by  fastening  them  to  a 
strip  of  bast,  but  we  must  not  think  that  coronm  8uUU$  are  always 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  as  the  chaplets  of  nardu$  are  also  called 
sutiles,  and  the  Hrieas  versicolores  likewise,  although  they  were  pro- 
bably only  imitations  of  flowers.    See  Lucan,  Phan,  x.  164 : 

Aodpiant  aertas  nardo  florente  ooronaa 
£t  nonqnam  fogpente  rosa. 

whore  the  ro»a  numquam  /ugiem  refers  probably  to  the  tericcB, 
Mart.  xiii.  51,  Texta  rosis  vel  divite  nardo  corona.  The  chaplets  in 
those  passages  denominated  ierke  and  teaeUB  are  simply  mUUM,  just 
as  in  Horace  (Od,  i.  38,  2),  the  nexoi  phUyra  coronas,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  chaplets  e  m&ro  folio  roim.  Chaplets  were  fre- 
quently found  on  monuments,  with  leaf  lying  over  leaf,  and  rose  on 
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rose ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  such  cases,  the  roses  were  fastened 
on  a  strip  of  bast,  phUyra;  they  would  then  bo  rightly  termed 
Butiles.    These  are  meant  in  Orid.  Fa$t.  y.  335 : 
Tempora  sntilibiiB  dngaDtur  tota  coronis 

£t  latat  injecta  splendida  mensa  rosa. 
EbrioB  incmctia  philjra  conyiTa  oapillis 
Saltat. 

and  Martial  x.  94»  StUUis  aptetur  decies  rasa  erinibus,  which  seems 
to  mean  a  chaplet  of  ten  roses.  The  sutiles  are  again  mentioned  in 
Mart.  T.  65,  ix.  91 ;  and  patnxn  orc^ovoi,  in  Hesychius  and  Salm.  on 
Jul.  Cap.  Anton,  4.  Salm.  Exerc,  ad  SoL  703,  appears  rightly  to 
explain  the  corona  tonsoBy  or  tonsiles,  to  be  chaplets  made  of  single 
leaves. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  chaplets  called  pactUes  by  Pliny, 
we  can  presume  nothing  certain,  not  eren  whether  they  are  to  be 
distingoished  from  the  coronm  pUctUes  of  Plautus  {Bacckid,  i.  1. 37) ; 
and  what  he  says  (s.  L)  is  also  obscure.  We  may  in  general  assume 
three  main  distinctions ;  they  were  either  woven  of  longer  twigs,  as 
of  ivy,  or  of  shorter  sprigs,  as  of  the  apium,  or  were  fastened  to 
a  band. 

At  the  eoena  itself  chaplets  were  not  generally  used ;  they  be- 
longed, like  the  unguentOf  to  the  regular  comissatio,  or  to  the  con^ 
potatiOf  succeeding  the  main  course.  They  were  distributed  when 
the  mema  secunda  was  served,  or  perhaps  later.  See  Plut.  Symp. 
iii.  1 ;  Athen.  xv.  685  and  669;  Mart.  x.  19, 18;  Petron.  60,  coronm 
aurecB  cum  cUabcutris  unguenti.  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  for 
the  host  to  give  chaplets,  and  sometimes  to  have  them  handed 
round  repeatedly;  and  we  cannot  infer  from  Ovid  {Foiti  i.  403) : 

Vina  dabat  Liber,  tulerat  sibi  qnisque  ooronam. 
that  the  ancient  custom,  according  to  which  each  guest  took  his 
own  garland,  was  adhered  to. 

They  also  hung  festoons  of  flowers  over  thdr  neck  and  breast, 
called  by  the  Greeks  vtroOvfUd^s,  Plut.  Symp.  iii.  1,  3 ;  Athen.  678 
and  688.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual  amongst  the 
Romans,  but  the  custom  is  mentioned  in  Cic.  Verr.  v.  iii.  Ipse  autem 
coronam  habebai  unam  in  eapU^  alteram  in  coUo.   GatulL  vii.  51 : 

£t  capite  et  ooDo  mollia  serta  gerat. 
and  Ovid,  Faiti  iL  739.  In  Petronius  there  are  further  instances  of 
various  ways  of  garlanding  (65  and  70).  Ck>mp.  Boettig.  Sab,  i.  2^. 
At  Rome  the  dietetic  signification  of  the  chaplet  was  lost  sight  Ofi^ 
and  it  was  only  regarded  as  a  cheerful  ornament  and  symbol  of  fes* 
tivity,  giving  occasion  to  many  a  joke  and  game,  such  as  the  Msrs 
eoTonoM,    Plin.  9. 
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THE  SOCIAL  GAMES. 

TTTE  muBt  not  omit  to  mention  those  games  which  were  pursued, 
VY  not  only  as  a  recreation,  but  also  with  the  hope  of  gain. 
The  game  of  hazard  had  become  a  most  pernicious  mania  at  Rome ; 
and  severe  legal  prohibitions  could  not  prevent  the  ruin  of  the 
happiness  and  fortunes  of  many  by  private  gambling  with  dice. 
They  had  also  other  and  more  innocent  games,  success  in  which 
depended  wholly  on  the  skill  of  the  players,  like  the  game  of  chess 
at  the  .present  day,  and  other  table-games.  We  shall  mention  all 
these  games,  but  the  matter  is  so  intricate,  and  the  inquiry  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  into  the  Grecian  games,  that  wo  cannot 
treat  upon  it  fully ;  but  for  a  more  detailed  account  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Becker's  Antiquitates  Plautince, 

The  older  writings  upon  the  subject  by  Bulenger,  Moursius, 
Souter,  Senftleben,  Calcagnino,  are  to  be  found  in  Gronovii,  Thes. 
Antt.  ChroBC.  viii.  Next  come  Salmas.  on  Vopise,  ProcuL^  13,  736 ; 
and  ExercUt.  ad  Sol.  p.  795 ;  Rader  on  Mart,  pcutim ;  Wemsdorf 
on  Saleius  Bass, ;  WQstem.  Pal.  des  Scaur. 

In  the  game  of  dice,  aleoj  two  kinds  of  dice  were  used,  tali  or 
dorpoyaXot,  and  tessera!  or  icv/3ot.  Herodotus  (i.  94)  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  the  game  to  the  Lydians ;  but  Athenseus  (i.  19)  cites 
anterior  instances  of  it.  Nitzsch,  Anm.  zu  Horn.  Odyss.  i.  p.  27. 
The  tali  (the  chief  passages  about  which  are  Eustath.  on  Odyss,  i. 
p.  397 ;  Poll.  ix.  99)  were  originally  made  of  the  knuckles  of  animals; 
afterwards  of  different  materials  :  they  had  only  four  flat  surfaces ; 
on  the  other  two  sides  they  were  uneven  or  rounded,  so  that  the 
die  could  not  easily  rest  upon  either  of  them.  One  and  six  were 
marked  on  two  opposite  sides,  and  three  and  four  on  the  other. 
The  numbers  two  and  five  were  wanting.  Eustath.  p.  1397 ;  Poll, 
as  above.  The  manner  of  playing  is  described  in  Cic.  De  Divin.  i. 
13 :  Quatuor  tali  jacti  casu  Venereum  ^ficiunt,  Num  eiiam  centum 
Venereas,  si  quadringentos  talos  jeceris,  casu  Juturos  putas  t 

The  four  dice  were  thrown  out  of  a  cup  of  horn,  box- wood,  or 
ivory,  which  had  graduated  intervals  inside,  that  the  dice  might  be 
better  mixed.  This  cup  was  narrower  at  the  top  than  below,  and« 
from  its  shape  was  called  pyrgus  or  turrietUoj  also  phimus^  and  most 
commonly /ri^/tM.     Sidon.  Epist.  viiL  12;  Mart.  xiv.  16.    Phimus 
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18  used,  Hor.  ScU.  iL  7, 17.  Etjm.  Magn.  ^ifioc*  jcv^cvruoa  Spyawa, 
PolL  Tii.  203 ;  x«  150.  Ore<h  Pen.  liL ;  and  in  a  fragment  of  Pom- 
ponius,  it  is  also  so  explained.  [Salmasins,  Bottiger,  and  Ozelli 
rightly  assume  a  difference  of  form  between  the  /ritUlui  (as  cttp) 
and  phimtu  (as  tower) ;  the  latter  had  graduated  intenrals  innde. 
So  Cedren.,  i.  p.  125,  names  t6  y^ff<p6fiaKo9  (JritUktsX  and  distin- 
guishes from  it  rbv  wvpyc9.    See  Vales,  ad  Harpocr.  y.  ^ifioc.] 

The  dice  were  thrown  on  a  table  made  for  the  purpose,  o/oewy 
(dveolui,  ahacuij  with  a  slightly  elerated  rim  to  prerent  them  from 
falling.  The  best  throw  was  called  Vemu  or  VenereuM  (fi^kott 
jaetus),  the  worst  oani$.    Prop.  iy.  8,  45 : 

Me  qooqne  per  talos  YeDerem  qiuereDte  teeundiM, 
Semper  danmod  snbsQnere  canes. 

These  names,  and  a  passage  in  Pollux,  have  led  to  the  idea  that 
the  dice  were  not  numbered,  but  had  figures  which  stood  for 
certain  numbers.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pollux,  by  the  ex- 
pression axlffia  rov  vr^fiaros,  meant  a  maik  on  the  dice,  or  the 
casual  combination  produced  by  the  throw,  as  when  three,  four,  four, 
six,  or  one,  three,  six,  six,  were  turned  up.  Eustaihius  names  the 
four  sides  /topoda  ml  i^adof  rpuAa  nai  rirpaha^  and  indeed  there 
were  separate  names  for  each  turn  up.  Some  throws  appear  to 
have  counted  more  than  were  actually  turned  up.  So  says  Eust.  on 
lUad,  xxiiL  87,  and  also  Pollux.  Four  dice  only  could  hare  been 
played  with,  because  with  fiye  the  Venus  would  ney^  hare  been 
thrown,  and  these  four,  eren  though  temonUf  could  only  count 
twenty-four. 

The  most  fortunate  throw  was  when  all  four  dice  presented 
different  numbers ;  as  is  clear  from  Lucian,  Amor.  884 ;  Mart.  xiy. 
14,  Talieborei: 

Ciiin  Bteteiit  nnUas  Tolto  tibi  tains  eodem 
Mnnera  medioes  magna  dedisse  tibi; 

it  was  called  the  Venus  or  Venereus.  Whether  K^  had  the  same 
signification,  or  meant  seniones,  is  doubtful. 

The  worst  throw  is  supposed  to  have  been  when  all  four  dice 
presented  the  same  number,  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  It  was 
not  the  same  thing  whether  four  fumidcf,  or  four  rtrpadtt,  and  so 
on,  were  turned  up ;  and  there  was  no  canis  except  all  four  pre- 
sented an  ace.  [Isid.  xviiL  16,  unum  emm  iignificai  so.  canis.]  This 
is  shewn  by  Suet.  Aug.  71,  where  the  word  cams  is  implied  to  the 
ace,  as  §emo  to  the  six ;  (here  the  rule  of  the  game  was,  that  any 
one  who  turned  up  a  single  ace  or  a  single  six  out  of  the  four  dice 
thrown,  had  to  put  an  additional  denarius  into  the  pool,  in  ringulot 
taloi  singuloB  denarioi  canfenbalf)  and  so  says  Pollux,  «a2  t6  fthf 
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ftovada  drfkovp  kvw  KoXtirai.  In  Plaut.  Cure,  ii.  3,  75,  it  iB  impro- 
bable that  volturii  qtuxtuor  denote  canis,  or  that  the  basUicua  is 
equivalent  to  Venereus.  The  game  was  not  always  played  so  that 
the  winning  or  losing  depended  on  the  Venereus  or  canis,  but  on 
the  number  of  pips  or  iiovafkt.  The  Greeks  called  this  irXcurro- 
fioXip^a  naiCttv.  Poll.  ix.  95.  Perhaps  this  was  played  more  fre- 
quently with  the  regular  six-sided  dice,  teBserce  or  jcv/Sot,  but  the  uUi 
were  aJso  used  for  it.  Poll.  ix.  117.  Comp.  Athen.  x.  444.  The 
tesserae  were  just  like  our  dice,  the  sides  were  numbered  1  to  6,  and 
the  two  opposite  sides  always  counted  together,  seren.  [Isid.  xyiii. 
63,  64,  65.]  Though  four  dice  were  required  in  the  game  of  atrrpar 
yoXoi,  only  three,  and  later  two,  tessenB  were  used.  Hesych. :  fj 
rpU  l£  fj  rpcir  irv/3oi  wapoiiiia  cirl  rwv  ^trvyxoi^yrtfy.  [But  Hesych. 
has  misunderstood  the  proverb,  for  Kvfiot  here  denotes  the  pips  and 
not  dice,  as  he  goes  on  to  say.  It  means,  therefore,  either  three 
sixes  or  three  aces,  i.  e.  all  or  nothing.]   Mart.  xiv.  15,  Teisera : 

Nod  aim  talomm  nnmero  par  tessera,  dam  sit 
Mi^or,  qnam  talis,  alea  saspe  mihi. 

We  do  not  learn  whether  this  game  always  depended  upon  turning 

up  the  most  pips,  or  whether  doublets  counted  extra,  but  the 

simple  nXticrroffoKMia  naiCtw  was  at  any  rate  most  common.     The 

game  with  the  tessersQ  was  always  played  for  money  or  something 

representing  it,  whilst  the  tali  were  used  in  other  ways  also.     The 

manner  of  playing  it  is  related  in  Suet.  Atig,  71,  and  Poll.  ix.  95. 

That  enormous  sums  were  lost  at  play  is  seen  from  Juvenal,  i.  89 : 

Neqne  enim  locnlis  comitantibiis  itur 
Ad  oasnm  tabule;  posita  sed  Inditnr  area. 
Prelia  quanta  illnc  dispensatore  yidebis 
Armigerol   simplexne  ftiror,  sestertia  centam 
Perdere  et  horrenti  tunicam  non  reddere  senro? 

And  hence  all  pUy  for  money  was  from  an  early  period  interdicted, 
with  the  single  exception,  ubi  pro  virtuU  ceriamen  fit.  Plaut.  Mil. 
ii.  2,  9,  mentions  this  law.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  complaints 
of  persons  who  allowed  gaming  in  their  houses,  not  even  in  cases  of 
robbery  and  actual  violence.  Paul  Dig.  xi.  5,  2.  See  an  instance 
of  condemnati  de  cUea  in  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  23.  This  law,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  was  not  only  transgressed  in  private  more  than 
any  other,  but  became  null  and  void  under  some  of  the  emperors, 
who  were  passionately  devoted  to  play,  as  CUudius,  who  wrote  a 
book  upon  gaming.  By  others,  again,  it  was  vigorously  enforced ; 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Domitian ;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance  Martial  often  alludes.  The  game  was  only  allowed  as  a 
pastime  during  meals,  as  we  see  from  Paul.  Dig.  xi.  5,  4 ;  [Sidon. 
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Ap.  Ep.  i.  2.]  and  during  the  Saturnalia  alone  were  all  restrictions 

removed.    Mart.  xi.  6 : 

Unctis  falciferi  BeniB  diebiu 
R^nator  quibus  imperat  MtUloB. 

T.  84.  In  the  concealment  of  the  popina  it  was  doubtless  frequently 

indulged  in.    Mart.  iv.  14 : 

Dam  blanda  yagas  alea  December 
Incertifl  sonat  hinc  et  hinc  fritillis, 
£t  Indit  popa  nequiore  talo. 

Where  perhaps  by  nequior  talus  loaded  dice  are  meant :  in  Aristot. 
Problem,  xvi.  12,  we  have  fifnoXv^bofUvovs  doTpctyaXovs,  How  much 
these  games  became  the  fashion  at  a  later  period  is  shewn  by  Jus- 
tinian's interdict,  by  which  ho  allowed  lost  money  to  be  demanded 
back.  Cod.  iii.  43.  [De  Pauw  d€  alea  veterum.]  Similar  decrees 
wore  in  force  ag^nst  betting,  which,  however,  we  must  not  suppose 
to  have  been  such  a  mania  as  is  described  by  Bulwer,  in  his  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii.  No  bets  were  allowed  upon  games  which  were 
entirely  of  chance.     Marcian.  Dig.  xi.  5,  3. 

Other  games  in  which  success  did  not  depend  on  luck,  but  in  a 
great  measure  on  skill,  were  not  illegaL  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  board-games,  two  of  which  are  known  to  hare  been  in 
Togue  at  Rome,  ludiis  latrwiculorum,  and  duodecim  seriptorum. 
Martial  seems  to  have  alluded  to  them  (xiv.  17,  Tabula  lusoria) : 

Hie  mihi  bis  seno  numeratur  tessera  pancto; 
Calculus  hie  gemino  discolor  hoste  perit. 

The  first  line  alludes  to  the  duodecim  scriptck,  the  second  to  the 
latrunculi.  The  Uibula  lusoria  appears  to  have  been  a  table  on  either 
side  of  which  one  of  these  games  could  be  played. 

The  chief  passage  describing  the  first  of  these  games  is  in  SaL 
Bassus,  Paneg.  in  Pis.  180 : 

Callidiore  modo  tabula  variatur  aperta 
Calculus  et  vitreo  peraguntur  milite  bella, 
£t  nivens  nigros,  nunc  et  niger  alliget  albos. 
8ed  tibi  quis  non  terga  dedit?  quis  te  duee  cessH 
Calculus?  aut  quis  non  perit  irus  perdidit  hosteni? 
Mille  modis  acies  tua  dimicat:  ille  petentem 
Dum  fug^t,  ipse  rapit;  longo  Tenit  ille  recessn 
Qui  stetit  in  speculis:  hie  se  committere  rix» 
Audet  et  in  prsedam  Tenientem  decipit  hostem. 
Aneipites  subit  ille  moras  t^iniilisque  ligato 
Obligat  ipse  duos :  hie  ad  majora  moTetnr, 
Ut  dtns  et  fracta  prorunipat  in  agniina  mandra. 
ClausaquflB  dejecto  populctur  moenia  Tallo. 
Interea  sectia  quamria  acerrima  lurgant 
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Proelia  militibus,  plena  tamen  ipse  phalange, 

Aut  etiam  pauco  spoliata  milite  yinds, 

Et  tibi  captiva  resonat  manos  utraqne  turba. 

See  also  Orid,  Art,  Am.  iii.  35,  and  Trist,  ii.  477 : 

Discolor  at  recto  grassetnr  limite  miles. 
Com  medioB  gemino  calculus  hoste  perit. 

Comp.  Art.  Am.  ii.  207.    Poll.  ix.  7 ;  EuBtath.  p.  1397. 

We  learn  from  the  aboTe-named  authors  that  the  game  was  like 
our  chess,  or  perhaps  more  of  a  besieging  game ;  for  the  mandrcB, 
mentioned  by  Bassus,  and  of  which  Martial  speaks  (yii.  72),  can 
only  be  stones  which  served  as  a  kind  of  intrenchment.  The  calculi 
were  probably  of  different  values,  lango  venit  iUe  recessu,  qui  stetit  in 
spectUis ;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  this  kind  may  be  compared  to  a 
bishop  in  chess.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Isidor.  Orig,  xriii.  67, 
calculi  partim  orcUne  moventur,  partim  vage.  Ideo  alios  ordinarios, 
alios  vagos  appellant.  At  vero,  qui  moveri  omnino  non  possuni, 
incitos  dicunL  But  we  have  no  proof  that  they  were  of  different 
shape.  The  mandras  perhaps  differed  from  the  latrotia,  as  the 
calculi  were  also  called  latrunculij  milites,  bdlatores.  They  were 
generally  made  of  glass,  vitreo  peraguniur  milite  belief  and  vitreo 
latrone  clauMU.  Also,  Mart.  ziv.  20.  They  were  also  made  of  more 
costly  materials. 

The  art  of  the  player  consisted  either  in  taking  his  adversary's 
pieces,  or  rendering  them  unable  to  move.  The  first  took  place 
when  he  brought  some  of  his  adversary's  pieces  between  two  of  his 
own,  medius  gemino  calculus  hoste  perit ;  they  also  sacrificed  a  piece 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  greater  advantage. 
The  second  was  called  ligare,  aUigare,  cbligare^  and  such  pieces 
wore  said  to  be  indtiy  ciere  being  the  proper  expression  for  'to 
move.'  Plant.  Pom.  iv.  286.  Ad  incitas  redactus  meant  one  who 
could  make  no  other  move.  The  fewer  number  of  pieces  lost  the 
greater  was  the  victory;  and  we  see  from  Senec.  De  Tranq,  14, 
what  importance  was  attached  to  this.  iMdebat  (Canius)  latrun- 
culisy  cum  centurio  agmen  periturorum  trahens  et  Ulum  quoque  eitari 
jubet.  Vocatus  num^ravit  calculos  et  sodali  suo,  Vide^  inquil^  ne  post 
mortem  msam  menHaris  te  vicisse.  7\im  cmnuens  centurioni;  Testis, 
inquit,  em,  uno  me  antecedere. 

The  ludus  duodecim  scriptorum  appears  to  have  somewhat  re- 
sembled our  backgammon ;  see  Salmas,  and  Boulenger  cap.  61 ;  at 
least  so  far  as  the  dice  decide  the  move.  Petron.  33.  The  board 
was  marked  with  twelve  lines  on  which  the  pieces  moved.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  iii.  363.  Moving  the  pieces  was  called  dare.  Cic.  in  Non. 
ii.  p.  170:    Itaque  tibi  concedo,  quod  in  duodecim  scriptis  olnn,  ut 
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calculum  reduccu^  si  te  alicujus  doH  pceniut.  Oyid.  Art,  Am.  ii.  203. 
Comp.  Trist,  ii.  475.  Quinct.  Intt.  zi.  2.  [Cic  de  Or.  ii.  50.  Ter. 
Ad.  iv.  7»  21.]  This  game  does  not  appear  to  haro  borne  any 
affinity  to  the  frcrrcta  liii  irhrt  ypofifiSv  of  the  Greeks,  which  per- 
haps was  more  like  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Trigt.  iL  481. 

The  dftTUuriibs,  dprto^ccv,  &fjTia  rj  irtpirra  irai{fuf  or  (hrtiv,  Ivdert 
par  impart  seems  not  to  hare  been  uncommon^at  Rome.  Poll.  iz.  7, 
101.  Aristotle  frequently  mentions  it,  as  Rhei.  iii.  5,  4;  De  Divin. 
per  $cmn. ;  compare  Meurs.  p.  948,  and  Schneid.  on  Xenoph.  de 
Off.  mag.  5, 10.  Among  Roman  authors,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  3,  248 ;  Nux.  Eleg.  79 : 

Est  etiun,  par  sit  nnmenu,  qui  dicat,  an  impar, 

Ut  diTinatas  aoferat  angnr  opes. 

Suet.  A%ig.  71.  The  giune  consisted  in  one  person  guessing  whether 
the  pieces  of  money,  or  whaterer  it  was  that  his  adrersary  held  in 
his  hand,  were  odd  or  eren ;  it  is  represented  in  works  of  art,  as, 
for  instance,  where  a  boy  is  pressing  the  hand  contiuning  his  gains 
to  his  breast.  See  Boettig.  Amaltk.  i.  175.  The  astragalizonUi 
of  Polycletus  may,  howeyer,  hare  been  real  dice-players.  August. 
t.  106.  The  game  mentioned  by  Ovid,  (Art.  Am.  iii.  361,  pila 
reticulo/usaO  has  been  already  noticed. 

Some  speak  of  the  Romans  having  adopted  the  K^rra/3or,  of 
which  the  Greeks  were  so  passionately  fond,  and  which  is  fully 
described  by  Athenseus,  zv.  See  Jacob's  Att.  Mus.  iii.  473.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  modifications  of  this  game,  we  can  only 
assume  two  sorts  of  it.  The  first,  when  a  person  had  to  pour  wine 
into  a  vessel  without  spilling  any  of  it.  The  second  was  this :  a 
balance  was  suspended,  and  under  one  of  the  scales  a  basin  with 
water,  and  the  enigmatical  Manes,  were  placed  in  it :  the  wine  was 
to  be  poured  into  the  scale,  so  that  it  sank  down  into  the  basin, 
and  touched  the  Manes.  Still  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  proof 
that  this  game  got  into  vogue  among  the  Romans.  The  passage  in 
PUutus  Trin.  iv.  3,  4  is  unquestionably  a  joke  borrowed  fi^m  Phi- 
lemon.   See  Becker's  Charides^  Eng.  Trans,  p.  265. 
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THE  INTERMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

AMONG  the  most  ceremonious  obseryances  of  the  Romans  were 
the  Bolemnitiee  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Instead  of  simply  con- 
signing the  corpse  to  the  earth,  such  pomp  and  ceremonial  had 
gradually  got  into  rogue,  that,  though  full  of  deep  import  in  its 
promptings,  yet  in  outward  appearance,  at  least,  it  looked  mere  yain 
show ;  nay  more,  nonsensical  and  ridiculous. 

The  custom  has  been  already  illustrated  rery  satisfactorily  by 
Alex,  ab  Alex.  Oen.  dd.  iii.  7 ;  [by  Meursius,  Guther,  Laurentius, 
Quensted  in  Ghwv.  Thea,  and  Gronov.  Thea,'];  more  largely  by 
Kirchmann,  De  Junenbiu  Romanorvm;  also  by  Nieupoort,  A^U, 
Rom.  de  rUu  Jtmerwn,  See  also  Baehr's  chapter  on  the  subject,  in 
Kreuzer's  Ahris9,f  which  is  more  useful  still. 

The  topic  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  the  chief  points  only 
will  be  mentioned  here. 

The  following  passages  from  ancient  authors  are  important. 
Virg.  JEn.  vi.  212,  sqq.  Tib.  iii.  2.  Prop.  i.  17 ;  ii.  3 ;  iv.  7.  Ovid. 
Tvist.  iii.  3.  Petr.  71.  Appid.  Flor,  iy.  19.  Also  particularly,  Cic. 
da  Legg,  ii.  21.    Polyb.  ri.  53,  54 ;  and  Herodian,  iy.  2. 

The  scrupulous  conscientiousness  observed  in  discharging  the 
ftmend  rites,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  notion  con- 
oeming  the  future  state ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  belief  was 
originated  and  fostered  by  prudential  motives,  to  counteract,  in  less 
civilised  times,  the  evil  effects  which  would  haye  resulted  from  the 
n^lect  of  sepulture.    At  a  very  early  period  the  belief  was  rooted 
in  people's  minds,  that  the  shades  of  the  unburied  wandered  rest* 
lessly  about,  without  gaining  admittance  into  Hadet:  so  that  non« 
burial  came  to  be  considered  the  most  deplorable  calamity  that  could 
befal  one,  and  the  dischaige  of  this  last  service  a  most  holy  duty. 
This  obligation  was  not  restricted  to  relatives  merely,  and  near 
connexions;  it  was  performed  towards  strangers  also;  and  if  one 
happened  to  meet  with  an  unburied  corpse,  he  at  any  rate  observed 
the  form  of  throwing  earth  thrice  upon  it.    Hor.  Od.  i.  28»  22 : 
At  to,  nanta,  Tag»  ne  paroe  maUgnns  ar«ii» 
Ofliibas  et  a^iti  inhamato 
Particiilam  dare: 
and  then,  lioebit 

Ii\iecto  ter  pnlrere  outtm. 

[gal.]  22 
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[Varro,  X.  L,  y.  23.] ;  Petr.  114.   And  this  was  considered  sufficient, 
as  we  see  from  Propert.  ilL  7»  25 : 

Beddite  corpus  hmno,  podteqne  in  g^nrgite  Tita, 
Petam  sponte  tua  filis  arena  tegas. 

Ck>mp.  Claud,  in  Rufin,  L  371. 

The  usage  was  rendered  still  more  binding  by  a  regulation  that 
the  heir,  or  fiunily  generally,  a  member  of  which  had  remained  un- 
buriedf  should  yearly  offer  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  a  parea 
prwcidanech  and  not  till  then  was  ibe/amilia  /mro.  Yairo  in  Non. 
ii.  p.  163;  and  for  the  explanation  of  the  word,  Paul.  p.  223. 
The  annual  repetition  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Biaiius  Victor, 
p.  2470,  Putsch.  Comp.  Cic.  Leg.  ii.  22.  And  hence,  in  cases  where 
the  corpse  was  not  obtainable,  they  held  the  exequUB  notwithstand- 
ing, and  built  an  empty  monument  (eenotapkium)^  which  was  also 
done  by  the  Greeks,  as  we  know  from  Plato's  Menexenui. 

As  a  duty  binding  upon  ererybody,  the  burial  with  its  usages 
was  called  by  the  Romans  jtiffo,  justa  /aeere,  or  /errt,  also  debUa 
(Hor.  Od,  ii.  6,  23),  as  among  the  Greeks  n&  dutauh  v6fufiat  vopft^- 
futfOf  and  in  Plato's  Menexenw,  rh  trpwrfiKoirra. 

If  not  an  unirersal,  still  it  was  not  an  uncommon  habit,  appa- 
rently, to  gire  the  dying  a  last  kiss,  in  order  to  catch  the  parting 
breaUi.  The  passages  from  which  this  is  inferred,  are  Cic.  Verr.  y.  45, 
mcare$  ab  extremo  complexu  Uberum  exduac^  qum  nihil  aUud  orabani^ 
niti  ut  JUiorum  extremum  spiritum  are  excipere  it&t  Ueeret;  Yiig. 
jEn.  iy.  684,  extremw  si  quis  tuper  haUtua  enxU,  are  legam. 

The  same  person,  perhaps,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  departed,  eow- 
dere  acvlos  (Grid,  Tritt,  iii.  3,  44),  or  premartf  Gyid,  Am.  ilL  9,  49. 
The  assertion  that  the  signet-ring  was  also  immediately  pulled  off 
the  finger,  and  put  on  it  again  at  the  funeral  pile,  seems  totally 
groundless.  The  passage  quoted  in  support  of  this  notion  (Plin. 
ssxL  1,  6)  alludes  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  slayes,  who  stole  the 
rings  from  the  finger.  A  second  passage  (Suet.  Tib.  93)  is  also 
misunderstood.  Spart.  Hadr.  26,  proyes  nothing ;  neither  can  we 
deduce  from  Propert.  iy.  7, 9, 

£t  Bolitam  dJgito  beiyUon  adedarat  igidi, 

anythhig  more  than  that  the  ring  was  burnt  mth  the  corpse,  not 
that  it  was  then  first  replaced  on  the  finger. 

After  this,  those  present  called  on  the  deceased  by  name,  or  set 
up  a  loud  clamour  and  bewiuUng,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the 
person  to  life,  if  he  should  be  only  in  a  trance,  e<mcUimab€aur.  The 
chief  passages  thereon  are  Quinct.  Ded.  yiii.  10 ;  and  Amm.  Marc. 
XXX.  10:  Post  eandamata  knperataris  suprema  earpusque  eurahum 
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ad  MpuUwram,    From  which  we  learn  that  tius  took  place  prerious 
to  the  curatura;  aad  hence  also  Orid,  Trist,  iiL  8,  43 : 
Neo  mandatft  dabo,  neo  onm  clamon  inpremo 
Labentas  oonlos  oondet  amioa  maniu. 

They  then  said  eondamcUum  esty  a  fonnula  also  applied  to  other 
occurrences  in  life,  when  no  more  hope  remained.  See  Terent. 
Eun.  iii.  6d.  The  corpse  was  thereupon  taken  down  from  the  bed, 
depandnxhir.    See  Orid  supra,  t.  40 : 

Depoiitiim  neo  me  qui  fleat  nllni  erit, 
and  washed  with  hot  water,  perhaps  to  try  to  restore  it  to  life. 
The  funeral  was  next  ordered  of  the  libitmaritu.  These  people, 
who  were  named  from  Venu$  LUMnOf  in  whose  temple  their  ware* 
houses  were  situated,  undertook  to  proyide  ererything  requisite  for 
the  interment.  Plut.  Qucest.  Rom,  23,  Atii  rl  r^  wp69  rag  ragtag 
varpoffnovaw  iv  rf  AijScWyiyff,  vofjUComrtg  X^podinjv  thftu  r^v  Ai/Striyiyy. 
The  law  required  that  they  should  hare  due  notice  of  a  death,  and 
receive  a  certain  impost,  just  as  when  birtlis  were  reported  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Ludna.  Dion.  Halic.  iy.  15.  Suet.  Ner.  39.  Hence 
in  Liy.  xL  19,  PetUlentia  in  urbe  tantaJliU,  ut  Libitina  vix  n^ieerei. 
The  UbUinarii  furnished  the  polUnetoreSf  vespiUoneSf  prcBflca^  and 
so  forth — indeed,  all  that  was  necessary  for  either  the  humblest  or 
grandest  interment,  at  a  certain  rate  of  payment. 

The  poUinetor,  a  slaye  of  the  libiiinarius,  next  cared  for  the  corpse. 
Ulp.  Dig,  xiy.  iiL  ff;  Plant.  Ann.  r,  2,  60.  Eequii  curri^  poUinC' 
tormn  areuseref  Morfm^  it  DenuonehUs  and  Poen,  Prol,  63.  Their 
business  was  chiefly  to  anoint  the  dead,  and  to  remoye  anything  that 
might  be  calculated  to  create  unpleasant  impressions.  Fulgentius, 
de  Serm,  ant,  3 :  JDicH  atUem  poUinctorea  qwui  poUtUorum  unetorea, 
Seryius,  on  the  contrary,  (Viig.  JEn,  ix.  483),  deriyes  the  word  a 
polUM,  quo  mortwii  o$  Minebant,  ne  Uvor  appareret  exttincti.  This 
being  done,  the  corpse  was  clad  in  the  garment  suitable  to  his  rankf 
but  a  free  person  always  in  the  togth  eyen  out  of  Rome,  in  the  pro- 
yindal  towns,  where  it  was  not  generally  worn  in  life.  Juy.  iii.  171 1 
Pan  magna  Italin  est,  li  yeram  admlttimna,  in  qua 
Nemo  togam  lomit,  nial  mortana. 

But  of  course  its  description  was  regulated  by  the  position  and  pro- 
perty  of  the  deceased.  Magisterial  persons,  who  wore  the  toj^fa  i^ros- 
textOf  were  always  buried  in  it.  Liy.  xxxiy.  7.  It  is  yery  uncertain 
whether  vtrt  triumphaUi  were  dressed  in  the  tunica  palnuOOf  or  toga 
pieta.  The  passage  from  Suet  Ner,  60 :  /kmeraiui  ut  ttragulii  aibii 
auro  InlftDlw,  ^fiii^iif  tuuB  /uerai  Kalmdit  Januariitf  refers  just  as 
little  to  the  dress,  as  do  the  purpureas  vettes  velamina  nolo,  in  Yirg, 
JEn,  tL  221.    It  is  the  toru$  AttaUoui  of  Prop.  ii.  13,  22.     Still 
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the  waxen  image  lying  on  the  oofSn  of  Augustus,  and  representing 
his  corpse,  is  thus  attired.     Dio  Cass.  ItL  34 :  fhcAw  ^  ^  rts  almni 

The  custom,  so  prerident  in  Greece,  of  putting  a  chaplet  on  the 
corpse,  was  not  followed  at  Rome,  at  least  not  generally.  The  case 
was  somewhat  different,  when  the  deceased  had,  while  aliye,  gained 
a  crown  as  the  reward  of  merit.  To  this  refer  the  words  Cic.  ds  Legg. 
ii;  24,  eoronam  virtute  pairt€un—4ex  imposUam  jubet.-  The  same 
sppUes  to  Plin.  xzi.  3,  and  Cic.  p.  Flaccoy  31.  Nerertiieless,  the 
ledus  and  rogw  were  adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  as  is  seen 
froBCL  Dion.  id.  39 ;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  flowers  were  strewed 
before  the  bier  of  Scipio  Serapio,  a  thing  which  often  happened. 
The  business  of  the  poUinetor  being  finished,  the  corpse  was  laid 
on  a  kind  of  bed-of-state,  leettu  JuneMif  [unquestionably  in  the 
atrium].  Kirchmann  (i.  12)  says  the  vefti&iiZtfm,  but  he  appears  to 
misunderstand  that  term.  Sueton.,  it  is  true,  writesy  (c.  100), 
equegter  ordo — ifUtdit  atque  in  vettibulo  domui  eoUocavU;  but  the 
phrases  ex  cedibus  eferri,  eferri  /artUf  shew  that  the  corpse  did  not 
lie  before  the  janua ;  besides,  in  that  case  what  need  would  there 
hare  been  of  the  cypress  outside,  to  shew  that  it  was  a  damuBjwMgta  f 
On  the  situation  of  the  corpse,  see  Plin.  yii.  8 :  RUu  noltircs  eapUs 
Tiominem  gigni  mo»  est,  pedUme  eferri.  The  usual  opinion  is,  that  a 
piece  of  coin  was  put  in  his  hand,  as  a  mivXov,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Styx.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a  regular  Boman 
custom.  The  few  passages  where  it  is  mentioned,  as  Jut.  iii.  267 : 
Jam  sedet  in  ripa  tetnunqoe  noTtdns  horret 
Porthmea,  nee  iperat  ooenod  gnrgftis  slnmn 
Infelix,  nee  habet,  quern  porrigat  ore  trientom. 

and  Prop.  ir.  11,7: 

Yota  movent  laperos;  nbi  portitor  mn  reoepit, 
Obsermt  herbosoa  Inrida  porta  rogoa. 

gire  no  sufficient  proof;  for  both  the  poets  might  rery  eaisily 
accommodate  themselyes  to  the  foreign  way  of  describing  th^  thing, 
BO  often  used  by  other  poets.  Viigil,  in  his  description  of  the  scene 
at  the  Stygian  lake,  mentions  the  inopa  inhumataque  turba  (Mn.  yi. 
826),  yet  not  a  word  about  the  passage-money,  though  he  had  such 
ample  opportunity  for  so  doing.    Lastly,  the  coins  discorered  in 

pmsatPompeiiarenotacogentproof  of  it.  [Seyffert^(20iV«imitia 
ifre  dtfwnet.  reperiU,'] 

.    By  the  side  of  the  lectw  a  censer  was  placed,  acerra  (tnHMiim), 

Fest.  Exo,  p.  16 ;  and  near  the  house  a  pine  or  cypress  was  planted;. 

partiy  as  a  symbol  of  the  gloomy  power  who  had  irreyocably  de- 

9UUide4  his  yiotim;  partiy  as  a  warning  sign  to  tho^  vho  iP!er«L 
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forbidden  by  religioiu  grounds  to  enter  such  a  house.  Plln.  xri; 
10, 18,  ibid.  33,  (cuprtsius) :  Diti  aacra  et  ideojunebri  tigno  ad  damoi 
posUa.  Paul.  p.  63.  Serr.  ctd  Virg.  jEn,  iii.  64:  Ramani  marii 
eratf  ut  poHsrimum  cupressuBf  qtuce  exeisa  r&nasei  nan  soletf  in  vettibulo 
mortui  poneretur^  ne  quit  imprudens  rem  divinam  Jaeturtu  introeat  et 
quasi  cUtanUnaiua  nucepta  peragere  non  poseit.  [iy.  507,  vi.  216.] 
This  warning  was  particularly  for  the  priests,  as  Senrius  goes  on  to 
say:  ne  quMquam  panti/ex  per  ignorantiam  pollueretur  ingrestus, 
Scaliger  concludes  from  Lucan  (iii.  442),  et  non  plebeios  lectos  testata 
eupreuuBy  that  the  cypress,  in  earlier  times  a  rare  tree,  was  used 
only  by  the  rich,  or  at  grand  funerals.  The  picea  was,  doubtless, 
substituted  for  it  in  other  cases. 

According  to  Senrius  (ad  JEn.  t.  64),  the  corpse  remained  lying 
in  state  for  seven  days,  and  was  then  brought  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, efferdHJOur.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  already 
impugned  by  Kirchmann,  at  least,  as  regards  the  custom  being  a 
uniyersal  one.  Indeed  it  is  OTident  that,  among  the  lower  orders* 
such  ceremoniousness  could  not  have  preyailed,  and  that  they 
buried  their  dead  with  more  simplicity  and  less  delay,  not  being 
able  to  procure  the  preseryative  w^guenta, 

A  herald,  prcecoy  used  to  inyite  the  people  to  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  any  grand  burial,  where,  for  instance,  public  games 
formed  part  of  the  spectacle.  This  was  A  yUniM  indictivwn,  Fest. 
Emc,  p.  79 ;  Cic.  de  Legg,  ii.  24.  The  formula  used  by  the  prasco 
ran  in  Aill :  Olku  QnUrii  leto  datus  ett^  exsequitu  (L,  Titio,  L,  filio) 
ire  eui  commodum  Mf,  jam  tempus  ett ;  ollue  ex  cedilms  efertur.  Varr. 
L.L.  T.  p.  160;  comp.  Fest.  p.  217;  Terent.  Phorm,  t.  9,  37;  and 
Orid,  Amor.  iii.  6,  1 : 

Psittacos  Eois  imitatrix  ales  ab  Indii 
Ooddit:  eueqnias  ite  frequenter  aves. 

The  /umu  pMieum  may  be  considered  of  like  import  with  the 

/kmue  indictivum,  especially  with  reference  to  Tacit,  iii.  4 ;  but  the 

distinction  drawn  by  Festus:    Simpludiarea  fwMira  tmdy  qytSbnu 

odAi&en/ur  Iwdi  eorbitoresque ;  indicHva  euntj  quibus  adhibeniur  non 

Uidi  modo,  eed  etiam  demUoree^  is  uncertain. 

There  are  no  fully  decisiye  testimonies  as  to  the  time  of  day 
when  the  burial  took  place.  We  most  suppose  it  to  haye  yaried  at 
different  periods,  and  according  to  circumstances.  Serrius  (ad 
JEn.  11.  143),  says  that  in  more  ancient  times  the  fimeral  was  at 
night,  and  he  deriyes  the  word  fwnua  from  /kmaUa  or  foMSy  as  tws- 
pUlonee  from  vespera:  At  a  later  period,  howeyer,  this  was  only  the 
case  with  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  solemn 
interment.    Festus  under  Vetpat,  p.  168.    But  his  remark  does  not 
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prove  so  mnch  as  the  epigram  on  the  fat  Ghillusy  who  had  fallen 
down  hi  the  street  at  nighty  and  oonld  not  be  raised  to  his  feet 
again  by  the  single  slave  that  accompanied  him.     Mart  riii.  75 : 

Qnatnor  inforipta  portabuit  yila  cadaTer, 

Aodpit  infelix  qoalia  mille  rogns. 
H<M  oomes  InTalidns  labmissa  Toce  precatar, 

Ut  qnoconqae  Telint,  corpus  inane  ferant. 
Pennntator  onuSy  stipataqae  toUitnr  alto 

Grandii  in  ang^osta  larcina  sandapila. 

See  Dionys.  iv.  20. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  solemn  potitpo,  and  of  course  an  indictwum, 
the  ceremony  took  place  by  day:  not  before  dawn,  as  some  suppose^ 
though  therein  they  are  contradicted  by  express  testimonies ;  (Cic. 
de  Legg,  ii.  26, 66,  proves  that  the  Roman  and  Attic  customs  were 
quite  opposed  to  each  other.  Plutarch's  words  on  the  funeral  of 
Sylla  prove  nothing,)  but  just  at  that  time  of  the  day  when  there 
was  most  stir  in  the  streets,  as  Horace,  in  his  picture  of  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  the  city,  says, 

Tristia  robutlB  laotantor  fiinera  plaastiis. 

This  occurred  in  the  forenoon,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription 
dted  by  Kirchmann,  p.  83 :  Mortuus  est  iii.  K,  JuUcu^  hora  x.  eUxtu$ 
ut  hora  iii.  JirequenHa  mcurima. 

The  JStmura  indictiva  were  not  all  celebrated  with  equal  magnl* 
Sconce.  The  most  splendid  kind  was  the  /umu  centarium,  not  the 
interment  of  a  censor,  but  graced  with  the  distinctions  proper  to 
this  person.  Tadt.  Ann,  iv.  15,  of  Ludlius  Longus,  who  had  never 
been  a  censor,  and  (xiiL  2),  Oaudio  eeMorktm/umu  (decretum  est.) 
Jul.  Cap.  Perfm,  16.  The  author  does  not  remember  any  account 
of  wherein  consisted  this  disUnction.  The  words  of  Polyb.  vi.  53, 
only  refer  to  imagmei.  Age  too'made  a  difference.  In  the  case 
of  children,  and  of  boys,  till  they  assumed  the  toga  wriligf  fewer 
ceremonies  took  place.  Such  funerals  were  called  <»cerba  /umra, 
i.  e.  immaiura,  Tib.  2,  6,  20;  Hor.  Sai.  ii.  8,  59.  Nero  m  Tadt. 
Ami.  xiiL  17»  respecting  the  burial  of  Qennanicus.  They  were 
buried  od  /ace$  et  eereoi,  and  therefore,  probably,  in  the  evening. 
Senec.  de  TnxnquU.  11.  Epitt.  122.  No  dedsive  proof  has  been 
discovered  by  the  author  of  torches,  which  belonged  to  the  andent 
)>raotice  of  night-interment,  having  been  kept  up  in  the  ease  of 
adult  Amends.  Passages  like  Propert  iv.  11, 46:  Vwwmu  imigmi 
mter  utraimqye  /aeemf  refer  to  the  torches  with  which  the  fimeral 
pile  waa  kindled.     He  had  said  before  (v.  10) : 

Sio  moBttaB  oediMre  tobo^  omn  rabdita  nostrum 
Detraherst  leeto  fkx  inimioa  capat. 
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And  thus  are  to  be  undentood  all  ■imilar  pasBages,  where  the  fom 
miptiaUs  ifl  opposed  to  the  feralis.  We  may  here  remark,  that  very 
young  children  were  never  bumt,  but  always  inhumed.  Juren.  xr. 
139  ff. : 

Natnna  imperio  gemimiu,  com  fturas  adnlte 
Yirginis  occarrit,  vel  terra  daaditnr  infiuu 
Et  minor  igne  rogi. 

Plin.  Tii.  16, 15.  At  a  grand  interment  the  processicm  was  arranged 
by  a  desi^fnator,  who  was  supported  by  a  lietor  and  an  aceennUf  of 
seyeral  lictors,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  die.  de  Legg, 
iL  24;  Hor.  Ejpist.  L  7,  61: 

dnm  ficus  prima  calorque 
Designatorem  deoorat  liotoribns  atria. 

Donat  ad  Ter.  Ad.  L  2,  7. 

In  front  went  the  HbicmeSt  the  number  of  whom  waa  limited  by 

the  twelve  tables,  to  ten;  or  also  more  powerful  musip,  eomua  and 

tuixB,     Hor.  Sai,  i.  6,  48,  and  HeindorTs  remark.     Something 

perhaps,  of  the  construction  of  these  tubcB  may  be  gained  from  Grid. 

Amor,  iL  6,  6 : 

Horrida  pro  moestia  lanietiir  phmia  oapflli% 
Pro  longa  reaonent  carmina  Tectra  tube; 

unless  it  be  only  a  general  epithet 

Then  followed  the  pra^iocBf  female  mourners,  also  Aimished  by 

the  UbUmariui.   Hor.  AH.  431 : 

Ut,  qui  eondneti  moerent  in  ftmere,  dieont 

Bt  fkehmt  prope  plnra  dolentibns  ax  animo,  lio 

Dariaor  Tero  plna  landatore  moretor. 

It  seems  of  no  consequence  whether  we  read  qwB  eanduckB  in  this 
passage  or  not,  as  the  gender  can  be  taken  generally.  See  Paul.  p. 
223.  [Varro,  L.  L.  yii.  70.]  They  sang  the  namMf  properly  a 
wailing  pan^yrio  on  the  deceased.    Plant.  True.  ii.  6, 14 : 

Sine  rirtnte  argatnm  dvem  mihi  habaam  pro  prafioa 
Que  aUoB  ooUaadat,  aapae  ae  Tero  non  potest. 

Just  SO  Non.  ii.  p.  145:  Nasma  ineptmn  $t  incondkum  ccumm^  qmd 
<idducUipreUomfUierjqu(BprasJicadioere(tt^  These 

ncMiMV  were  also  named  moftttojia,  and  were  accounted  fiM^^  Plant. 
Atin,  It.  1, 63 :  Hm  tunt  non  nugmt  non  emm  mortnaUa.  The  ftur*' 
ther  signification  of  the  word,  by  which  it  frequently  comes  to 
denote  the  end,  does  not  belong  here. 

Still  stranger  was  the  custom  for  mtim  to  join  in  the  processioQ, 
perhi^  next  to  the  prasflea^  who  not  only  indulged  in  sober  lefleo^ 
tions,  and  applied  passages  from  the  tragedians  to  the  present  case^ 
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but  actually  formed,  sometimes,  and  odd  contrast  to  the  rest  of  ihd 
pageantry  of  woe,  by  acting  the  part  of  regular  merry-andrews, 
whilst  one  of  the  number,  probably  always  the  ore^tmimiM,  imitated 
the  person  of  the  defunct.  The  chief  passages  illustratiye  of  this 
custom  are  in  Dion.  Hal.  yiii.  72 ;  and  Suet.  Veip.  19 :  In  JSumrt 
Faoo  arehimimvM  penonam  ejus  fereiM  imUansquet  ut  est  moi,  Jaeta 
et  dicta  tfivi  interrogatia  palam  procuratoribuSf  quantijimua  et  pompa 
donstarei,  ut  audUt  H,  S,  eenUeSy  exclamavit:  centum  nbi  iesterlid 
dartmtj  ac  aevelin  TUberim  projicerent.  The  artijicea  scmici  at  the 
fuAoral  procession  of  Julius  Csesar  were  of  a  soberer  character, 
ererything  here  being  calculated  for  tragic  effect  and  excitement. 
Another  passage,  which  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  custom  (Suet. 
Tib.  67),  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  for  the  teurra  eyidentiy  does 
not  belong  to  the  pompoy  but  is  among  the  crowd  of  bystanders. 

These  dancers  and  mimes  were  most  likely  followed  by  the 
imaginea  mc^orum.  After  many  extraordinary  notions  having  been 
started  on  this  subject,  Eichstddt's  Diuertt,  de  Imagg.  Rom,  has  at 
length  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  men  resembling  in  sixe  and 
figure  the  persons  to  be  represented,  placed  these  waxen  maska 
before  their  faces,  and  marched  along  in  front  of  the  lectuSf  clad  in 
the  dress  appropriate  to  each,  with  all  the  insignia  appertaining; 
whence  also  Hor.  Epod,  yiii.  2,  Esto  beatcif  Jkmtu  atque  imagine^ 
ducaiU  triumphales  twum.  Polybius,  too,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  im- 
possible to  be  mistaken,  yi.  53.  Thus  the  whole  row  of  ancestor^ 
swept  along,  represented  by  living  indiyiduala  In  proper  costume, 
in  front  of  the  corpse ;  and  this  was  not  confined  to  those  in  direct 
ascent,  but  the  collateral  branches  also  sent  their  imagiiMS  to  the 
cavalcade ;  as  is  seen  from  Polybius.  This  is  what  Pliny,  xxxv.  2^ 
calls  geniUitia  Junera.  The  spectacle  was  carried  to  greater  length 
at  the  burial  of  Augustus.  Dio  Cass.  Ivi.  34.  Whether  the  tmo- 
giws,  as  Polybius  relates,  were  always  driven  in  carriages,  may  bQ 
doubted.     Propert.  says,  ii.  13, 19 : 

Neo  mea  tunc  longa  spatietur  imagine  pompa: 

which  word  ipatUxrif  the  author  never  met  with  used  of  a  person, 
riding  in  a  carriage. 

If  the  deceased  had  earned  warlike  renown,  gained  victories, 
conquered  lands  and  towns,  then  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  a. 
triumph,  toMcB  were  carried  before  him  inscribed  with  his  deeds. 
Bo  Dion.  Hal.  (viii.  69)  relates  of  Ooriolanus,  wp6  rTJf  xX^r  ovrov 
^pl€<r&ai  KtXtwnofrts  X&tfivpd  rt  icai  o-icvXa,  ical  (rrc^(irovff,  leal  fUfiftag 
iv  fIXf  wAtmv,  Tacit.  Ann,  i.  8,  of  Augustus,  %U  tituli  victarum  ab 
fo  gmUmm  WKoibula  cmi^erreniur  cmmtere.     These  were  most  likely 
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carried  in  advance  of  the  imagiMB,  and  the  latter  did  not  come  after, 
but  preceded  the  corpse,  as  indeed  was  most  natural,  for  they  had 
preceded  the  deceased  in  death,  and  he  completed  their  train.  It 
is,  moreover,  expressly  stated  in  Tacit  iii.  76,  ViginH  claritnmarum 
/amiUarum  imagines  awUUUcR  aunt.  Propert.  (ii.  13,  23)  also  men« 
tions  pans  of  incense.  Immediately  after  these  came  the  yUnta 
itself,  lying  a  little  raised  upon  a  lecHca  or  lectm  /wfisbris^  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  distinction  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  with  ivory 
feet.  Over  it  purple  or  gold-embroidered  coverlets  were  expanded, 
AttaliccB  veiteSf  on  which  lay  the  corpse.  Dio  Cass.  Ivi.  34,  of 
Augustus. 

According  to  Servius  (od  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  222),  the  lectus  was 
borne  by  the  nearest  relations,  or  by  the  slaves  who  had  been  made 
free  by  the  will.  Pers.  iii.  106,  At  Ulum  hestemi  capite  induto  nibiere 
Qiitritof ;  and  in  the  case  of  men  of  particular  merit  and  renown, 
even  by  knights,  senators,  and  magistrates.  Now  the  latter  cer- 
tainly did  take  place  in  some  individual  cases  (see  Kirchm.  ii.  8), 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  former  was  an  universal  custom* 
Velleius,  it  is  true,  relates  it  of  Metdlus  (Macedonicus),  L  11,  7, 
Mortui  ejus  lectwn  pro  roetrie  eitstulenmt  quatuorfiUif  etc. ;  and  the 
same  account  is  given  by  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  but 
they  always  adduce  it  as  something  particular.  Plut.  {Q^cBst.  Rom. 
14)  says,  Toifs  yorctr  €KKOfjLi{ovauf  ol  fiiu  viol  (rvyKtKoXviJLfuvtuSf  al  di 
$vyaT€p€s  yvfjoHus  rais  Kf^aXalf,  but  iiucofuCtiPy  like  ejferre^  is  used  of 
the  interment  generally. 

The  lower  classes,  at  least,  made  use  of  regular  bearers,  hired 
by  the  2i6t<tnariiM,  vMperotiM  or  tM9pi22onM.  Of  course,  at  such  a 
ftmus  plebeium  or  tadtum^  the  pomp  we  have  been  describing  was 
entirely  omitted.  Those  who  were  poorer  still,  and  slaves,  were 
carried  by  the  veepillonee^  to  the  place  of  interment,  in  a  covered 
bier  or  cofiftn,  eanchpila.  Fulgent,  de  Serm.  Ant.  1.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Martial,  who  also  calls  it  (x.  5)  oreirUana  eponda. 
This  is  also  meant  by  Hor.  Sat,  i.  8,  9,  oadavera  vUi  portanda 
loeabai  in  area.  [Poor  persons  often  belonged  to  burial-clubs 
(collegia  tenuiorumX  which  on  the  death  of  any  sodaUe  advanced  a 
certain  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  /uneraticium. 
(Orell.  4107.)  Such  were  the  CoUegiwn  ^eeulapii  et  HygicB, 
Orell.  2417,  the  Coll.  Jovie  Cemmi;  and  the  CoU.  cuk.  Dianas  et 
Antinoi;  the  statutes  of  which  were  discovered  on  a  stone-tablet  at 
Lanuvium,  in  1816.    Mommsen,  de  CoUeg.  et  8odal.  Rom.'] 

As  the  images  of  his  ancestry  came  before  the  Uctue^  so,  after  it, 
followed  the  heirs  and  relations  of  the  deceased,  also  the  freedmen, 
vis.  those  who  had  just  been  fMrnumiui  by  the  wUl,  with  their 
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bats  on,  to  maik  their  aoquiied  freedom,  piUaU,  unleBS,  ss  some 
mppoee^  the  latter  preoeded  the  lectut.  See  Kirchm.  iL  7.  Beeides 
these,  friends  also  and  persons  from  the  crowd  attached  themselTes 
to  the  procession.  Tereni.  Andr.  L  1,  88.  But  many  only  ao- 
eonqpanied  the  procession  as  fur  as  the  city-gate^  where  they  left  it. 
The  shade  of  Oynthia  charges  Propertios  with  this,  ir.  7,  29: 

8i  pigott  portal  nltrm  prooedere;  at  iUnd 
JoaaiaMs,  lectom  lentiiia  ire  meum. 

Not  only  the  funily  wore  dressed  in  mournings  but  also  the 

whole  conToy,  and  even  the  Uetort.     Death  itself  being  supposed 

to  be  mnfled  in  black,  fitKifumrXos  (Eorip.  AleesL  860),  black  was 

the  colour  of  mourning  from  the  earliest  times.    Iliad,  zxir.  94. 

So  also  of  the  Greeks  generally.   Eurip.  Phoen,  295,  SnrtnXos  ^nipimf 

XcvKMr,  and  339.     [Becker's  Cha/ricle»i  English  translation,  p.  296], 

and  the  custom  was  general  among  the  Romans.   Hence,  Tacit.  Ann. 

iii.  2,  <Ur<Ua  pUbeSy  and  Jut.  iii.  213,  pullaH  proceret.  x.  24ff.     It 

is  mentioned  most  definitely  with  respect  to  the  women.  See  Varro, 

de  VU.  p.  R.  [Dionys.  Tiii.  62.]    Tibull.  i.  3,  6,  mouH  wnm,  and  iii. 

2, 16 : 

Ona  incincta  nigra  oandidA  reate  legant 

It  was  not  till  under  the  Emperors  that  white  garments  were 
substituted  for  black  ones,  with  the  women.  Plut.  Q^aesi.  Rom. 
26 ;  Stat.  SUv.  iii.  3,  3 : 

Hue  Tittata  comam,  niTOoqae  inrigfiiia  amietn, 
Mitibna  ezseqniii  adea  (Pietas). 

The  reason  may  hare  been,  as  Kirchmann  remarks,  that  white 
robes  were,  in  common  life,  replaced  more  and  more  by  coloured 
ones,  so  that  to  dress  in  white  at  that  time  was  quite  as  much  an 
abstinence  from  the  usual  garb,  as  formerly  it  was  to  i4>pear  in 
black  or  sombre  habiliments.  [Other  exterior  signs  of  mourning 
were,  tearing  the  garments,  especially  among  the  women ;  it  is  also 
mentioned  of  the  men.  Suet.  Cobs.  83;  Ner.  42,tMf<e(iiMis0a;  comp. 
Stat.  IM>.  iii.  125,  iz.  354;  also  laying  aside  their  ornaments. 
LiT.  xzziT.  7,  quid  <diud  m  luctUf  quam  purpurtm  atque  aurum 
deponwfUf  quid  cum  ekuoeruntf  twmmt  (muUertt)?  Dionys.  t.  48, 
Tiii.  62.  Men  let  the  hair  of  their  head  and  beard  grow;  Suet  Oct, 
23,  barha  eapiUoque  mmmino;  Csbs.  67;  Lir.  xzriL  34,  (but  par- 
ticularly in  luetuB  puJbUcuB^  and  abstained  from  dinner-parties,  the 
baths,  and  the  theatre.  Tac.  Awn.  iii.  8:  Tibethu  aiqu$  AuguHa 
publico  aUtinuere.    Gia  ad  Au.  xii.  18.] 

The  procession  went  first  to  the  forum,  in  troat  of  the  rostra, 
where  the  lechu  was  set  down.  Dion.  HaL  ir.  40.  [zL  89.]    Hence 
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abo  in  Hor.  StU.  i.  6,  43,  eoneurrofUque  foro  tria  /kmera.  Here  the 
bearars  of  the  wna^inea  took  their  sefiti  cellii  eurulQtus,  Polyb.  tI. 
ftSy  9.  UBoally,  one  of  the  relations  mounted  the  tribmie»  and  pro- 
nonnoed  the  laudoHoJunebriif  \6yog  ^ctno^ior,  oyer  the  dead.  The 
first  person  of  whom  this  is  related  is  Poplioola,  who  pronounced 
the  Icmdatio  on  Bmtos.  Plut.  9.  The  custom,  a  genuine  Roman 
one»  was  however  perhaps  of  older  date.  Dion.  HaL  t.  17.  [ix.  54.] 
After  the  panegyric  on  the  deceased  was  ended,  the  speaker  went, 
in  a  similar  manner,  over  all  the  forefiEithers,  whose  imagines  were 
present,  and  recounted  ihdr  indiyidual  merits.  See  Polyb.  abore. 
Tlie  author  dwells  on  the  political  importance  of  these  public  recog- 
nitions of  the  merits,  not  of  one  individual  only,  but  of  a  whole 
family.  StiU  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  these  laudationes  did  not 
always  contain  the  truth,  and  that  the  speaker  would  pass  over  the 
dark  side  of  his  friend's  character,  whilst  he  described  the  brighter 
one  in  too  glowing  colours.  Hence  Gic.  Brut.  16,  his  laudaiionSm$ 
hittaria  rtrwn  nosirarum/acta  ut  mendoiiori  and  Liv.  riiL  40,  Fifia- 
tam  fnenwriam  JiivuMbui  laudibut  nor. 

The  same  honour  might  be  paid  to  women  klso^  but  only  as  a 
particular  distinction.  It  took  place  first  after  the  Gallic  war.  Liv. 
V.  50 :  Maironis  graike  (letm  Jumosque  additm^  ut  earum  ikut  vtro- 
rtim,  poit  mortem  iolemnis  laudatio  enet,  Plutarch,  CamiU.  8. 
Latterly  it  must  have  ceased  entirely,  or  occurred  very  rarely.  Cic. 
d$  Orat,  iL  11.  The  knowledge  even  of  the  previous  instances  had 
been  lost. 

After  this  solemnity,  the  lectus  was  again  raised,  the  train  got  in 
motion  in  the  same  order  as  before,  and  directed  its  course  to  the 
place  of  interment. 

The  custom  of  burying  is  said  to  have  been  older  than  that  of 
burning  (Oic.  de  Logg.  ii.  22),  and  there  were  certain  £unilies, 
which  adhered  to  it  down  to  a  late  period ;  e.  g.  the  patrician  gtm 
Cornelia.  Sylla  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  it,  who  caused 
himself  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  Plin.  vii.  54:  veriitu  taUonemf 
enUo  C.  Marii  eadavert.  But,  in  reality,  inhumation  always  took 
place^  even  in  the  case  of  burning  the  body,  for  then,  instead  of 
the  grave,  the  funeral-vault  was  substituted,  in  which  was  placed  the 
cinerary. 

Both  methods  are  distinguished  in  the  twelve  tables  (Oic  23) : 
Hominem  m  Urbe  ne  mpeUto^  nene  urito.  The  two  kinds  of  burial 
are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  the  erematio  is  expressly  opposed  to 
the  ieiHilhira,  if  Cicero's  explanation  be  correct  Pliny ,  on  the  con* 
trary,  in  the  passage  cited  above,  understands  the  matter  differently, 
and  perhi^  more  correctly,  which  is  important,  as  he  probably  had 
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Cicero's  passage  before  his  eyes.  He  says :  sepuUus  vero  tntdUgahtr 
quoquo  modo  eandUuSf  humcUtu  vero  humo  conteetus.  The  meaDing 
of  the  law  would  therefore  be,  that  no  sort  of  burial  might  take 
place  in  the  city,  any  more  than  burning  might;  for  this  latter 
could  happen,  and  still  the  corpse  be  consigned  to  a  tepukhrum  outn 
side  the  city.  At  an  earlier  period,  it  seems  that  the  deceased  was 
frequently  buried  in  his  own  house.  [Comp.  Viig.  ^n.  It.  4d4  r 
Tu  $ecreta  pyram  tecto  interioref  ntb  auras  Eriffe,  504.  Senr.  ad 
Virg.  jEn.  yi.  152,  xi.  205.]  Isid.  Grig,  xv.  11 :  priu8  qu/Uque  m 
domo  sua  sepeUeHnxtur,  postea  vetUum  est  legibus :  a  statement  whid^ 
must  not  be  taken  very  generally;  as  they  were  most  frequently 
buried  in  agro.    Lit.  yi.  36. 

Still,  there  were  indiridual  exceptions  to  this  prohibition :  e.  g. 
when  a  triumphator  died.  Plut.  Qucest.  Rom,  79.  [Dio  Cass.  xliy. 
7.]  So  also  many  families  retained  the  right  of  burial  in  the  city, 
on  the  strength  of  being  descended  from  illustrious  men.  Cic.  above. 
The  vestal  virgins  also  were  an  exception,  and,  afterwards,  the 
Emperors.  Indeed,  the  law  seems  to  have  often  been  transgressed, 
and  hence  the  interdict  required  renewal. 

A  sepuUur<iy  therefore,  always  took  place,  even  when  the  body 
had  been  burnt,  and  hence  the  word  is  used,  in  a  general  sense,  for 
crenMOio  also.  See  Drakenb.  Liv.  viii.  24.  Thus  also  the  Greeks 
distinguish  between,  and  connect,  Kaitw  and  Banrtiv,  Dion.  Hal.  v. 
48,  concerning  Poplicola;  Fest.  Exe,  26;  [Serv.  ad  Virg.  .^hi.  xL 
201,  iii.  22] ;  Stallb.  ad  Terent.  Andr.  i.  1,  101 ;  Bottig.  Vaseugenty 
i.  42. 

At  no  time  were  there  universal  burial-places  for  all  classes. 
Whoever  could  afford  it,  selected  or  acquired  a  spot  outside  the  city, 
in  the  most  frequented  situation,  as  on  high-ways,  and  here  a  family- 
sepulchre  was  erected.  The  very  lowest  class  only,  viz.  slaves  and 
condemned  criminals,  had  a  common  burial-ground  on  the  Esquili- 
nuSf  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.    Hor.  Sat,  i.  8, 10 : 

Hoc  wiMeaetB  plebi  stabat  commiine  sepnlcmiii, 
Pantolabo  soamB  Nomentanoque  nepoti. 
Mille  pedes  in  £ronte^  treoentos  oippni  in  agrum 
Hie  dabat:  heredes  monomentnm  ne  aoqneretor. 

See  the  verses  following,  and  Heindorf 's  note.  [But  on  the  Esquili- 
nus  fsmilies  of  note  were  also  buried.  Cic.  PhiL  ix.  7.  Near  it  lay 
the  Uuger  piece  of  ground  for  the  corpses  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
slaves,  and  this  only  was  called]  PuHcuUb,  (Putieoli,  PuHktcuU). 
The  chief  passage  is  in  Varo,  L.L.  v.  6;  Fest  Exe.  p.  118.  What 
Festus  really  wrote,  can,  in  consequence  of  the  mutilated  state  of 
the  fragment  only  be  guessed  at.     There  the  corpses  were  dther 
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bumty  without  any  further  interment,  or  inhumed,  or  thrown  down 
unburied.  Of  course  it  was  not  an  uniyersal  burial.place  for  slayes, 
but  only  for  the  vUia  mancipva,  [In  the  munidpia  there  were 
sinuhur  spots  inopvmfunerihus  destinatos]. 

As  burning  the  corpse  came  very  early  into  use,  the  further 
ceremonies  at  the  humatio  are  little  known.  The  corpses  were 
either  consigned  to  the  earth  in  coffins,  or  placed  in  tombs  bnilt  for 
the  plirpose.  The  more  general  names  for  the  coffin,  are  arc<iy 
[Orell.  4396;  M>2tum,  Suet.  Net.  50;  Ph'n.  xxxv.  12,  46];  and  in 
Fulgent.  locvUus;  the  particular  one,  capulus.  That  this  word  does 
not  mean  a  bier,  /eretrumy  has  been  sufficiently  proTed  by  Ouden-* 
dorp  ad  AppuL  Met.  yiii.  p.  544,  capulos  carte  et  vetustate  iemiteetoa  t 
and  X.  p.  690,  cooperciUo  eapiUi  remoto.  These  coffins  were  mostly 
of  wood,  but  also  at  times  of  more  costly  materials ;  still  the  sareo^ 
phagi,  as  they  are  called, — so  named  from  the  remarkable  properties 
of  the  lapis  sarcophagus  (Plin.  ii.  96,  xxxri.  17),  though  also  con- 
structed of  marble  and  other  stone, — must  be  considered  only  as  the 
outer  receptacle  of  the  coffin.  [Orell.  194,  4478:  corpus  integrum 
condiium  sareophago.  The  coffins  of  the  Scipios  were  of  stone 
{peperino)]. 

Latterly,  burning  the  corpse  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  coffins,  eren  as  early  as  in  Appuleius. 
See  Macrobius,  S(U,  yii.  7. 

The  pile  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  varied  in  height,  and  in 
decoration  also,  according  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  defunct.  The  distinction  which  Senr.  ad  Virg.  ^n. 
ix.  188,  makes  between  pyra  and  rogus, — pyra  est  lignorum  congeries, 
rogus  cum  jam  ardere  cceperit,  is  decidedly  false,  as  is  learnt  from  the 
ordinance  of  the  twelve  tables.  Cic.  de  Legg,  ii.  23 :  rogum  ascia  ne 
polito.  It  is  pure  chance  that  Virgil  first  has  constituere  pyras,  and 
then  circum  accensos  decurrere  rogos :  the  poet  merely  interchanges 
the  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  burnt  down,  the  pile  was  called 
hustwny  and  the  place  of  burning  ustrina.  The  body  was  not  always 
burnt  where  the  monument  stood,  but  sometimes  it  was.  Orell. 
4383.  [Dionys.  yiii.  59,  tBw^op  cV  rf  ovr^  x^P'V*]  Around  the 
pile  cypress-trees  were  planted.    Virg.  jEn,  yi.  216: 

Ingentem  stroxere  pyram,  cni  frondibos  atris 
Intezmit  latent  et  ferales  ante  oupressoe 
Constitaiiiit,  decorantqae  roper  fulg^ntibiu  annia. 

and  thereon  Serrius.  The  corpse  being  placed  on  it,  odores,  i.  e. 
tuSf  ungumtch  UquoreSf  were  scattered,  and  garlands  and  locks  of 
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hair  throw  upon  it    Stat.  8Uv,  ii.  1, 162,  and  more  in  detail,  t. 

1,  210,  f  f. 

Qnis  cumine  digno 
Exaequiu  et  dona  mals  fendia  pompe 
Perlegat?  omne  illic  stipatum  examine  longo 
Yer  Arabmn  CQicnmqae  flnit  floresqae  Sabaei, 
Indoromqne  anmra  aeges,  praoeptaqne  templis 
Tnra,  Palnttini  simnl  Hebreique  liqnorei, 
Corydsqne  coma,  Cinyreaqne  germina.  ^ 

[Also  comestibles,  Catnll.  lix.  VidiitiB  ^mo  rapere  de  rogo  coBnam. 
Compare  Ter.  Eun,  iii.  2,  28].  This  was  done,  however,  not  onlj 
by  the  £unily,  but  also  by  others,  who  had  joined  in  the  procession. 
Bee  Rirchm.  iii.  5.  Preyiously  to  this,  the  dead  person  receiyed 
another  last  kiss,  if  such  passages  as  the  following  can  be  accounted 
a  proof  of  it.    Prop.  ii.  13,  29 : 

Owmlaqne  in  gelidis  ponai  inprema  labellis 
Com  dabitor  Sjrio  miinere  plenus  onyx. 

And  Orid,  Amor,  iii.  9,  53. 

After  this,  a  loud  lament  was  again  set  up,  led  by  the  fnxe/iea 
(see  Sery.  above) ;  Terent.  Andr,  L  1,  102,  In  ignrnn  impo§Ua  ett, 
Jletur^  where  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  Greek  custom  only  is 
alluded  to.  While  these  lamentations  were  going  on,  the  nearest 
relations,  or  one  of  them,  averting  his  face,  lighted  the  pile.  It 
probably  consisted,  not  merely  of  large  logs,  but  also  of  combustible 
materials,  as  pitch,  and  perhaps  dried  rushes.  This  seems  meant 
by  Martial  (x.  97): 

Dam  lerii  anura  itmitiir  Libitina  papyro, 
Dam  myrrham  et  casiam  flebflii  oxor  emit; 

unless,  perhaps,  a  tomeniwn  is  to  be  understood.  Pitch,  however,  is 
expressly  named  in  an  inscription  adduced  by  Earchmann. 

Concerning  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  that  sometimes  took 
place  during  the  burning,  see  Creuz.  Abr,  p.  268,  f  f.,  where  the 
following  usages  are  also  amply  explained,  and  will  not  therefore 
be  enlarged  upon. 

After  the  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  glowing  ashes  were 
quenched.   Viig.  jEn.  vi.  226, 

Poetqaam  ooDapii  dneres  et  flamma  qoierit 

BeUqaias  Tino  et  bibalam  laTere  fitTillam, 

is  cited  to  shew  that  ihis  was  done  with  wine,  and  Stat.  8Un,  ii.  6, 
90,  quod  tibi  SeUa  eanoi  nttinwU  emere$.  Both  passages,  however, 
might  be  referred  to  the  besprinkling  after  the  ouilegium,  Tiboll. 
iii.  2, 19.  The  words  of  Pliny  (xiv.  12)  eontain  a  more  forcible 
proof;  Vino  rogum  ne  retpergUo.    It  had^  therefore^  ooonned*  «id 
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ihiit  during  Pliny's  time.  Add  to  this  Prop.  iv.  7,  34 :  fra^c^  hwtkk 
piare  oodb.  Perhaps  Tibnllosy  too,  means  nothing  else;  and  it  was 
only  in  case  of  great  extraraganoe  that  not  merely  the  collected 
bones,  but  also  the  whole  rogut,  was  besprinkled  with  wine. 

The  other  succeeding  rites  are  nowhere  better  recounted  than  in 
the  very  passage  of  Tibullus  cited  aboye. 

Prafirte  ante  meot  manes  animamqne  precate, 

Perfnsflsqae  pias  ante  liquore  mannsy 
Pan  quae  sola  mei  restabit  corporis,  ossa 

Incfaicte  nigra  Candida  Teste  legant; 
Et  primnm  annoso  spargant  collecta  Ljibo 

Mox  etiam  niTeo  ftindere  lacte  parent. 
Post  h»o  carbaseis  hnmorem  tollere  Telia 
Atqoe  in  marmorea  ponere  sicca  domo. 
nine,  qnas  mittit  dires  Panchaia  merces 

Eoique  Arabes,  pingnis  et  Assyria, 
Et  nostri  memores  lacrjnuB  ftmdantnr  eodem; 
Sic  ego  componi  Tersus  in  ossa  Telim. 

The  poet  describes  how  he  wished  to  be  buried,  after  baring  been 
changed  into  ashes,  by  Nesera  and  her  mother  (t.  15,  f  f.).  He  also 
dictates  the  inscription  for  his  monument. 

The  exact  order  of  things,  as  given  by  him,  then,  is  this :  Hrst, 
the  Manes  of  the  defunct  were  to  be  invoked :  then,  they  washed 
their  hands,  and  gathered  the  bones  into  the  lap  of  the  mouming-robe 
These  were  next  sprinkled  with  wine,  and,  again,  with  milk,  and  then 
dried  on  a  linen  cloth.  All  sorts  of  perfumes  were  then  mingled  with 
the  ashes.     Orid.  Trist.  iii.  3,  69 : 

Atqne  ea  com  foliis  et  amomi  pulTcre  misce, 

where  by  /bUU,  perhaps  nardum  in  meant.    Huschke  cui  TibuU,  i. 

3,  7,  has  denied  that  perfluned  liquids,  unguentOf  liquores,  were 

poured  upon  them.    But  there  is  no  mistaking  Orid,  F<ut,  iii.  561 : 

Mista  bibunt  moUes  lacrymis  ungnenta  fitTiUe. 

[and  Pers.  yi,  34,  umm  oua  inodora  ddbU]. 

Bottles,  filled  with  perfumes,  were  placed  inside  the  tomb,  which 
was  besprinkled  odoribut.  These  are  the  tear-flasks,  or  lacryma- 
tories,  so  often  mentioned  formerly,  [OrelL  4832,  tertUi  onychetjuci 
gracUesque  cUabattri.]  (See  Bottig.  Vaamg.  i.  p.  66).  The  expres- 
sion for  t)iis  consigning  to  the  tomb  were,  eondnre  and  eomponere. 
Tibull.  supra;  Prop.  il.  2,  35,  2\«  mea  eampcnei  oncu  Condere, 
however,  is  said  properly  of  collecting  into  the  uma,  and  eomponere 
of  consigning  to  the  monument.    Orid,  Trigt.  iii.  3, 70 : 

InqiM  snbiirbano  condita  pone  solo. 

Hence  the  buried  were  called  eondUif  compotki,  M,     Cic.  de 
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L^g,  ii.  22.  [Sometimes  one  am  or  coffin  contained  the  Temains 
of  two  penons,  to  indicate  their  affection,  as  in  the  case  of  hus** 
band  and  wife,  or  children.     CkmsolL  ad  Lw.  162 : 

Quod  lioet  hoc  oerte  tamnlo  ponemor  in  nno. 
liGicebor  dneriqne  cinis  atqne  onbus  ova. 

OrelL  2863, 4370,  4624].  The  borial  being  now  completed,  the  last 
fiurewell  was  bid  to  the  deceased,  in  the  well-known  formuln :  ofoe 
amima  ccmcUda;  terra  Hbi  levia  bU;  tnoUUer  cubent  otfo,  and  so 
forth ;  and  after  those  assembled  had  been  purified  by  sprinkling 
with  consecrated  water  (Itutratio),  and  the  lUcU  had  been  pro- 
nounced, they  separated.  Who  performed  these  two  rites  is  doubt- 
ful   See  Serrius  ctd  Vhy.  jEn,  vi.  216. 

For  some  questions  of  minor  importance,  as  cutting  off  the 
finger  of  the  corpse  before  burning,  and  the  words  of  the  twelve 
tables,  Homifd  mortuo  ne  osia  legUo,  see  Kirchm.  iii.  7. 

[On  the  ninth  day  after  the  burial  came  the  novemdialia  or /ericB 
novemdiales,  a  sacrifice  and  funeral  repast.  Schol.  ad  Har.  epod 
17,  48;  Sery.  ad  Vtrg,  .^n,  y.  64;  Paul,  and  Fest.  t.  vmunn  retper- 
aum^  p.  262.  It  consisted  of  simple  dishes ;  (ptdtesj  panem^  merum, 
August  Confess,  vi.  2 ;  otnMn,  Jut.  t.  84 ;  salt  and  so  forth^  Or. 
Fast,  iL  628 :  although  he  speaks  of  the  Parentalia  ;  and  was  placed 
upon  the  graye.  Jul.  Obs.  112.  caena  Decs  posUa  a  cane  adeta  amis' 
quam  delibarstur,  Flut.  Cr€us,  36 ;  Dio  Cass,  bnrii.  9.  It  was  called 
ecgna/eraliSi  Juy.  y.  84 : 

Ponitnr  ezig^  feralia  c<Biia  patella. 

App.  Florid.  4 ;  Flin.  x.  10,  28,  «»  Jkmerwn  fercidis.  See  TertulL 
de  Test.  an. 4 ids Besurr.  1 ;  August,  de  Civ,  Dei,  yiii.  27 ;  Lips.  <Md 
Tae,  Ann,  yL  6.  The  proper  Bonum  name  for  this  meal  was  not 
sUicemiumf  as  is  usually  supposed ;  for  notwithstanding  Donat.  ad 
Ter,  Ad,  iy.  2,  48,  ecmaque  in/ertur  diis  manSmSf  yet  Varro's  autho- 
rity is  decidedly  against  it.  Non.  i.  235  :  SUieemwm  est  proprhim 
oanvwium /un^>re  quod  senUms  exhUbetur.  Varro  MeUagr.  Jkmus 
ex9squiiaH  laute  ad  sepulcrum  antiquo  more  sUioermum  eof^feeimuSf 
i.  e.  fr€pid€arpo9  quo  pransi  diseedentes  dieimus  aUus  aUi  vcUs.  It 
appears  then  from  Varro  that  silicemiwn  was  the  old-fuhioned 
m^,  taken  near  the  graye,  (hence  Senrius  ad  Vtrg,  .^n.  y.  92, 
deriyes  it  from  silieceniumf  t .  e,  a  meal  near  the  graye-stone),  for 
which  purpose  triclinia  and  halls  were  sometimes  built  in  the 
yioinity  of  the  monument,  as  in  that  of  Nseroleia  Tyche  at  PompeiL 
It  differed  from  the  e<ma  JuneriSf  Pen.  y.  33,  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  the  deceased.  In  rich  fEuniliee  a  great  number  of 
guests  were  inyited ;  sometimeB  the  whole  people :  (Oio.  p,  Mmr, 
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d^y)  or  they  reoeiTed  a  viseercUio,  or  distribution  of  meat.  Liy.  viiL 

22»  xzxiz.  46 ;  Suet.  Cobs.  Sen.  Ep.  73.    Later,  money  was  giren 

instead,  though  the  name  visceratio  remained.   OrelL  134,  3868. 

Games  and  shews  of  gladiators  often  attended  this  feast.  Lir.  xli. 

28;  Hon  Sat.  ii.  2,  85;  Dionys.  t.  17;  Dio  Cass,  xxxyiii.  8,  xzxiz. 

7,  zliii  22* 

Long  after  the  funeral  they  testified  pious  affection  for  thef 

deceased  in  various  ways.    The  FercUia  held  in  February  was  a 

general  festival  in  memory  of  the  dead;  also  called  Parmtalid, 

in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased.    Varro,  L.  L,  ii.  13 : 

Feralia  a6  in/eris  et/erendo,  qw)dfenmt  turn  epuku  ad  §epulerwnf 

qu&nu  jua  ibi  pcurmtare*    Paul.  p.  85 ;  Macrob.  Sai,  i.  9 ;  Ovid, 

Amor*  u  13,  3: 

Annua  solenni  cede  parenUt  otIs. 

Comp.  Cic.  de  Legg,  ii  21 :  ho9t%a  maxima,  (i.  e.  the  sheep.  Paul.  p. 
126) ;  parentare,  Phil,  1.  6 ;  Ter.  de  Remr.  c.  2 ;  TesHm,  an,  4 ;  Or. 
F<ut,  ii.  533 ;  Auson.  Parent,  proef.  Victims  were  likewise  sacri- 
ficed, and  food  placed  on  the  grave;  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  sprinkled  with  essences  (pro/usiones),  also  with  milk, 
oil,  honey.  Orell.  642,  4415.  Lamps  (see  p.  310)  and  other  vessels 
were  put  on  it.  Prop.  iv.  5,  72 :  curto  vetus  amphora  collo.  Cic.  de 
Legg.  26.  These  are  the  eolennia  dona  or  munera,  Ov.  F<ut,  ii. 
545 ;  GatulL  c. : 

TradiU  sunt  tristes  munera  ad  inferias. 

But  all  this  might  be  done  at  any  other  time  as  well  as  at  the 
Feralia;  hence  parentare  is  used  generally  for  in/erias  mittere, 
Orell.  642.  Mention  is  often  made  of  commemorative  banquets, 
in  most  extravagant  style.  Cic.  p,  Flace,  38 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3,  86. 
243;  Orell.  3999,  4417.  On  the  chaplets,  see  Orell.  707:  roecu  ad 
monumentum  de/erre,  3927,  4084,  4420.  Rosce  and  evcoe,  t.  e,  those 
set  on  the  grave,  are  often  mentioned  together.  Beans  were  a 
standing  dish.  Plin.  zviii.  12, 30,  parentando  utiqtie  asewnitur  (faba). 
Funds  wore  often  bequeathed  by  the  deceased  for  providing  esem 
and  rosoB  on  the  other  days,  besides  at  the  Parentalia.  Orell. 
3927,  4084,  4107 ;  for  instance,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day. 
Some  beautiful  sepulchre-garlands  of  gold  have  been  found  at 
Egnatia.] 

The  umoe  [or  olke,  Orell.  4507,  4538 ;  oUcb  oseuarioB,  4544 ;  clla- 
rid,  4544 ;  echola  ollarum^  4542 ;  hydria,  4546 ;  vaeeeUum,  4555,]  in 
which  the  bones  were  preserved,  were  of  various  shapes  and 
materials,  mostly  tetitm,  Propert.  says  (ii.  13,  32) :  accipiai  manee 
pannUa  testa  meos :  [but  they  were  also  of  stone  and  metal ;  so  of 
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porphyry,  Dio  Caas.  Izxvi.  1ft ;  rarely  of  gold  and  sihrer,  Eutrop. 
yilL  ft ;  Amm.  Marc.  ziz.  2.]  Glass  ones  have  beffli  also  found  at 
Pompeii,  inclosed  in  othen  of  lead.  The  nature  of  the  tombs,  both 
as  regards  external  form  and  interior  arrangements,  is  known  fipom 
numerous  monuments  BtQl  extant.  Bee  Goro  yon  AgjngL  Wamd. 
d.  Pompeii:  the  plan  and  yiew  of  the  street  of  tombs,  the  ground- 
plan  and  section  of  the  tomb  of  NsDToleia  Tyche,  and  other  monu- 
ments i. 

One  of  the  most  instructiTe  passages,  respecting  the  environs, 
and  means  of  protecting  the  monument,  impart  from  its  absurditieBf 
is  to  be  found  in  Petron.  71, 16 :  Ut  tint  in  /rontt  pedei  eefi^um,  in 
agrum  pedes  dueenU.  Omne  genua  etiam  pamorvm  volo  mnt  etroti 
eineree  meos  et  vinearum  largiur,  Valde  enim /oleum  eet^  vivo  ^pddem 
domoB  euUaa  eeee,  rum  eurari  ea$,  ubi  diutius  habUandum  estj  et  ideo 
ante  omnia  adjki  volo:  Hoc  mcnumentum  heredem  non  eequatur, 
Ceterum  erit  miJU  eura^  ut  teetamenlo  eaveam,  ne  mortuut  tfijtcriam 
acdpiam;  prceponam  enkn  unum  ex  liberHi  eepulero  meo  eustodum 
oauea,  [OrelL  4781.]  Among  the  ornaments  which  Trimalchio 
orders  from  the  lapidarius,  are  also,  navee  plenie  velii  euntesy  and 
such  allegorical  reliefs  have  actually  been  found  on  cippi.  See 
Goro,  t.  6.  The  tombs  were  generally  protected  by  a  ring-wall, 
Imaceria]  as  that  of  NsBYoleia  Tyche.  [Orell.  437^  4498,  4509.] 
In  the  interior,  i.  e.  the  proper  cinerarium  or  oseuariumf  stood  the 
urns  in  niches,  [loeuU,  loctdamentOj  lectin  eolia.  Orelli,  4428.  But 
these  terms  also  denote  larger  niches  to  contain  the  whole  corpse.] 
whence  also  the  whole  receptacle  obtained  the  name  of  eolumba- 
rium.  [OrelL  4ft44,  4358,  4ftl3.]  Beside  them  were  placed  lamps, 
lucemas  $epulc?urdles,  and  the  above-mentioned  lacrymatories.  On 
the  cippue  was  always  the  inscription,  tUiUus.  Ovid,  ili.  3,  77. 
[Orell.  4409,  4424.  An  inmiense  number  of  Roman  sepulchral 
monuments  hare  been  preserved.  On  many  of  them  there  are 
Interesting  inscriptions,  and  bas-reliefs,  indicating  the  name,  rank, 
and  family  of  the  deceased.  So  the  monument  of  the  baker,  M. 
Verg.  Eurys. ;  or  of  Cornel.  Successus,  who  was  soldier  and  butcher. 
The  most  interesting  inscriptions  have  been  collected  by  Orelli, 
cap.  XX.  43ftl-4871.] 

The  proper  name  for  such  a  fiiueral-monument  is  monumentumt 
only  that  it  can  also  be  erected,  for  form's  sake  only,  as  a  eenota- 
phium,  Cic.  pro  Sexto,  67 :  L.  OpUniue—c^/^  monumentum  cele- 
berrimwn  in  foro,  eqfnderum  detertiieimum  in  Utore  Dyrrhaehino 
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reUctum  eit,  [By  the  word  monumentwn  he  does  not  mean  emotti- 
phivmf  bat  the  hasUioa  opimiOf  or  the  Temple  of  €k>ncord.  Hahn. 
ad  Cieeron.  ib.  310.]  Thns  the  beautifbl  monmnent  of  Calyentius 
at  Pompeii  is  a  eenotaphiumf  without  oimarium,  [Lamprid.  Sev, 
Alex,  63:  Cenotaphium  in  OdUia,  RomoB  tepulcrum.  But  cenota" 
phium  was  also  the  name  of  the  monmnent  erected  by  a  person 
dmring  his  life.  Orell.  4ftl9»  4526,  domum  cetemam  iibi  vivua 
curavit.  Ulp.  Dig,  xi.  7,  6.]  On  other  occasions,  the  names 
iepulehrumf  buitumf  and  eren  tumukUf  are  firequently  used  as 
synonymes. 

These  observations  must  suffice,  respecting  this  rery  Toluminous 
subject. 

[Hitherto  no  woik  has  been  written,  thoroughly  examining  this 
topic  in  a  religious  and  dyil  point  of  yiew;  though  much  on  that 
head  is  to  be  found  in  Kirchmann's  work;  Gothofred.  on  Cod. 
Theod,  iz.  17;  and  Dirksen,  Hist,  Script.  Aug.  169.] 
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Abaci>  111,  fi.  4 ;  190, 296 

AbolU,422 

Acerra,  606 

AceUbulum,  479 

Acipenser,  460 

*Ajcpod/iaTa,  470 

AcU  diuma,  134,  n.  1 ;  186 

Actor  in  the  funily,  204 

Adveni  tores,  214 

Ager  Falemus,  67,  n.  1 

Ahenum,  298 

Alabastnun,  906 

Ale  (in  the  House),  263 

Aleft,499 

Alec,  402 
Alveus,  388 

Al?eu8,  a  dice-table,  600 

Ambulatio,  406 

Arnica,  109 

Amiculum,  487 

Amphors,  479,  488 

Ampulla,  806 

AnagnostsB,  208 

Annulus  pronubus,  170 

Ants,  240 

AnteambuUmes,  218 

Antepag^enta,  240 

Antiquarii,  824 

A  pedibus  pueri,  216 

Apodyterium,  883 

Apophoreta,  468 

Apotheca,489 

Apotheca  tridinii,  266 

Aquarii,362 

Aquiminarium,  306 

Arabia,  144,  n.  6 

Area,  106,  n.  8 ;  297 

Area  (coffins),  617 

ArcarU,298 

Arehetypa>  17i  n,  6 

Aiigentum  purum  et  caeUtum,  301 


Armarium,  106,  n.  8 ;  2979  S23 

Arm -bands,  441 

Armill8e,441 

Aricia,  60 

Aira,  170 

Asellus,  469 

Ashes  of  the  dead  mixed  with  scents, 

619 
Asseres,  343 
Athens,  the  place  of  education  of 

young  Romans,  197 
Atramentum  librarium,  326 
Atriensis,  206 
Atriolum,  263 
Atrium,  242 
Aurata,469 
Aureus,  74,  n.  9 
Auspices  at  the  celebration  of  mar* 

riage,  163 
Authepsa,298 

Bais,  86;  its  springs,  86, n.  4;  luxury 

indulged  in  there,  88 
BaXojwv,  282 
fialloa,399 

Ba]l.play,398;  different  kinds  of,  399 
Balneum  distinct  from  Theims,  389 
Baptisterium,  376^  386 
Bastema,  349 
Bathing  utensils,  393 
Baths,  366 

—^i^  of  Campania  and  Etruria,  90 
at  Bais,  92,  n.  12 

—  at  Pompeii,  plan  of,  360 
— — —  at  Stable,  plan  of,  870 
—— ^  for  women,  396 

—  public  baths  at  Rome,  391 

libraries  in  the  baths,  390 

—i— time  of  bathing,  306 

I     lodgings  OTcr  the  baths,  92, 
fi.12 
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Baths  of  Nero,  painting  of  a  section 

of,  884 
Beards,  428 
Beggars,  60,  n.  20 
BelUria,  467 
Bellus  homo,  24 
Benetibi,  132,n.ll 
Betrothing  in  marriage,  170 
Bibere  in  lucem,  2,  n.  2 
Bibere  nomen,  131,  n.  10 
Bibliothecs,  323 
BibUopols,  209,  834 
Bifores,  281 

Birthday,  celebration  of,  78,  n,  16 
Boar,  coensB  caput,  483 
Books,  824 
Booksellers,  834 
Botularii,  486 
Botuli,484 
BovillsB,  60 
BraccaB,428 
Branding  of  slaves,  222 
Brassica,  486 
Bread,  487 
Bulla  aurea,  183 
Burning  the  corpse,  616 
Burial-places,  618 
Bustum,  617 
Byssus,  444 

Cacabus,  298 
Cadus,  479,  488 
Cclatura,301 

CsBlibes,  176 

Calamistnun,  440 

Calamus,  832 

Calceare,  876 

Calceus,424 

Calculator,  191 

CalcttU,  190 

Calda,493 

Caldarium  in  the  baths,  388 ;  a  vessel 

used  in  preparing  the  calda,  494 
Calices,482 
Caliga,427 
Camera,  276 
Camillus  ct  Camilla,  186 
Camomsp,  grove  of  the,  41 
Ci^pania,  the  springs  of,  90,  n«  8 


Candelabra,  309 

— ^—  of  what  materials  they 
were  made,  812 

from  ^gina  aad  Tazen- 


tnm,  313 


in  the  form  of  trees,  &c., 

314 
CandelsB,  308 
Canis,  at  dice,  600 
Cantharus,  481 
Capis,  481 
Capitium,  417 
Capo,  482 
Capsa,  382 
Capsarii,  their  different  emplojrments, 

214, 833 ;  in  the  baths,  93,  n.  14 ; 

373 
Capsus,  849 
Capulus,  617 
Carbasus,  444 
Carins,  71,n.3 
Carpentum,  846 
Carptor,  489 
Carriages,  341 
Carruca,  848 
Cartibulum,  289 
CaryotsB,  488 
Castra  lecticariorum,  844 
Castrare  vinum,  491 
CatellsB,  440 

Catenata  tabema,  48,  n.  9 
Cathedra,  292 
Catini,479 
Caupo,  862 
Caupona,366 
Causia,423 
Cave  canem,  242 
Cavum  sedium,  242,  267 
Cedrus,  828 
CeQingt,  27ft 
Celibacy,  176 
Cellc  penarisB,  986 
CellsB  servomm,  iO,  is.  4 ;  66,  n,  18 ; 

284 
CeUsB  vinaris,  68, ».  4;  487 
Cella  frigidarU,  in  the  batln,  886 
Cellarius,206 
Cenotaphium,  608,  682 
Cerevisia,  486 


Ceron»,S78 
Chi^iel,  US 
ChKpItu,  4M 
CluriitU,336 
Chaila  cpUtoUm,  830 
Che>ii,9B7 
ChUdi«D,  178 
Chinirgl,  SM 
ChiTMDdeu,  109 
Cicer,  466 
Cioenriiun,  S32 
CiniflouM,  317>  Me 
Clppl,  (OS 
CirculijMS 
CUlnm,  SM 
Cin«Ua,IB8 
CltnK,Sgt 
Citnu,3M 
CUUbri,377 
Cl>Tl),»3 
C1>vUUconiu,3SS 

CUtU>Uiub,  OTUlgUItB*,  417 

Cleuung,  imiilemcnu  for,  307 

Clepifdia, 310 

Client*.  327 

CUpcni,S87 

Clock*,  Sift 

Coccum,44fl 

Cochlec,  461 

Cochlear,  477 

CaeuU,SS8 

Codidlll.SSS 

CoCmtlo,  1«7 

C<ziu,W) 


poDdficalil,  4B8 

I  ncta,4A7 

Trinulchlool*.  UO, «.  1 

finlli,SM 

C<cn>cuIum,ft,n.8;S67 
CiEnue  de  dJs,  4W 
Cnun  (a  laccm,  S,  h.  8 ;  4M 
Colum,  S90,  489 
Columbarium,  632 
Comlwado,  lit,  n.  1 
Compagni,  4S7 
Compade*,  SSI 
CompIuTlum,  SS7 


.188 

CondcnoculM,  106 
Confanealio,  lt7 
Cong!  lu,  479 
CoDoptum,  306 
ConsCTta,  220 
Con5iTu<:iio{Dr  book*),  BIS 
CoQiubCTdium  of  the  ilaTEs,  MO 
ConrenireinUlBbuin,  1fi6, 187, 168 
Convlvia  tempeitiva,  4SA 
CooEcing  uieiuilt,  ^8 
Copu,  Copta  pUcenu,  468 
Coquiiia,2S4 
Carinthian  bnai,  18,  it.  0 
Cornua,Sll 

CoTDuaof  tbe  book*,  338 
Comia,  486 
Corona  eonTivtaUt,  19J 
Conof*TilIa,SO,  >t.fi 
Cortiiu,  2b8 

Cosmccv,  male  llava,  917 
CoTiiiui,  347 
Cnur,  483 
Craticula,  399 
Ciematio,  SI  6 
Ciepldn,  437 
Crepondiji,  183 
Cribrum,  399 
Crudfiiicm  of  alarei,  333 
CnuU,309 
Cnuta,  3D3 
CrjitalUna,  803 
Cuba,  184 
CublenUrii,  913 
Gubicula,  360 
Cubital,  434 
Cncullua,  4!3 


Cnnina,  IBS 
Cupa,4B7 
Copboatd*,  107 


Cuitaiiu,  S19, 876, 306 
Cyathiu,  470 
Crbitun,  4W 
Cjtnbluln,  483 
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Cfpress  before  the  domm  funesta, 
506 ;  round  the  ftinerml  pile,  617 

Dactjliothecc,  430 

Dautim  ludere,  400 

Daf,  diyisiODS  of  the,  314 

Dead,  interment  of,  fi06 

Decuris  of  slayes,  208 

Decurio,  206 

Deductio  of  the  bride,  160 

Defrutum,486 

DeliciaB  of  the  ladies,  25,  n.  16 

Delphics  (marble  tables),  111,  n.  4 

Demensum  of  the  slaves,  218 

Designator  funeris,  511 

Dieta,  262 

Diapasmata,  878 

Diatreta  (diatreti  calices),  804 

Diffareatio,  176 

Diffundere  yinum,  487 

Discidium,  176 

Dispensator,  204 

Diversorium,  or  deversorium,  858 

DiTortium,  175 

Dolabra  1,  n.  I 

Dolia,  486 

Dominium,  178 

Domo  interdicere,  lOl,  n.  3 

Domus,  as  opposed  to  insula,  281 

Doors,  manner  of  fastening  the,  281 

Dormitoria,  260 

Dress  of  the  men,  409 

■  women,  481 

Drinks,  485 

Duldarius,  468 

£ar-rings,  441 
Echinus,  461,  484 
Education,  188 
Edusa,183 
Elaeothesia,  879 
Emandpatio,  181 
Emblemata,  802 
Endromis,  422 
Epichysis,  806,  480 
Epideipnides,  467 
EpistolsB,  888 

Ergastulum,  221 ;  under  gnmnd,  60, 
n.4 


Eruca,  466 

Essedum,  846 

Etruria,  the  springs  of,  90,  n.  8 

Exedrae,262 

Expulsim  ludere,  400 

Faces  nuptiales,  160, 163 

Familia,  iU  meaning,  161»  164, 196; 

rustica  and  urbana,  202 
Famuli,  199 
Faireum  (Hbum),  at  the  confarrea- 

Uo,  168 
Fartor,  o-ircvni v,  469 
FasciK,  286,  424,  432 
Fatua,460 
Fatui,  moriones,  210 
Fauces,  in  the  house,  266 
Feet,  coverings  of,  424,  488 
FenestrsB,  276 
FeralU,  621 

Fercula  of  the  ccena,  466 
Feris  novemdiales,  620 
Feronia,  temple  of,  66 
FibuU,488 
Fire  and  water,  ceremony  of,  at  the 

marriage,  162 
Fires  in  Rome,  1,  n.  1 
Fish,  459 
FlabeUa,  488 
Flamingo,  468 

Flammeum  of  the  bride,  166 
Floors,  270 
Focalia,424 
FoUis,  399 
Fores,  240 
Fonniv,  66 
Foruli,323 
Forum  Appil,  62 
Frigidarium  In  the  baths,  885 
FritiUus,  498 
Frootes  of  the  books,  829 
Fulcra,  290 
Fulloaes,448 
Funales,  849 
Funalia,  809 
Funambnli,  210 
Fundi,  66 
Fungi,  466 
Funicnlui,  806 
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Funus,  publicum,  fi09;  indicttnim, 
AlO;  censorium,  510 ;  acerbum,  610 

Furca,  carrying  the,  puniihment  of 
sUycs,  223 

Oaleola,  483 

Oallus,  biographical  notice  of,  6,  n.  8 

Games,  sodal,  499 

Oaneum,  356 

Gardens,  368 

Garum,  461 

Gausapa,  295,  419,  443 

Gemine  frontes  of  the  books,  329 

Gestatio,  361 

Glass,  303,  373 

Glutinatores,  829 

Gnomon,  318 

Gobius,  469 

Grabatus,  291 

Grsco  more  bibere,  128,  n.  6;  130, 

n.  9 
Grassatores,  64,  n.  28 
Green-houses,  363 
Gustus,  gustatio,  gustatorium,  466 
Guttumium,  306 
GuUus,  306,  480 
Gymnastic  exercises,  399 

Hair,  428,  439 

Halteres,  404 

Uarpastum,  403 

Hau,423 

Head,  coverings  for  the,  423 

HeredipetsB,  74,  n.  8 

Hexadinon,  108,  n.  11 ;  474 

Hezaphoron,  344 

Hippodromus,  361 

Holoserica,  442 

Honey,  the  best  and  worst  kinds  of, 

467 
Horarium,  320 
Horologia  solaria,  318 
Hondogium,  320 
Hortolanus,  369 
Hospites,226 
Household  utensils,  285 
House,  the  Roman,  230 
Humatio,  617 
Hydromeli,  484 

[OAL.] 


Hypocaustum,  278 
Hypogea,  267 

latraliptc,  208 

Illumination  of  towns,  81,  n.  19 

Imagines  migorum,  16,  611 

dypeatae,  16,  n.  4 

Imbrices,  269 
Imitatio  ruiis,  67,  n.  21 
ImpluTium,  64,  n.  13 ;  267 
Incitega,  484 
Indumentum,  437 
Indusium  or  intusium,  416 
Infidibula,  299 
Inns,  351 
Instita,433 
Instrumentum,  286 
InsulsB,  6,  n.  8 ;  232 
Inteijungere,  61,  n.  22 
Interula,  432 
'IwvoXtf/itl«,  382 

Janitor,  211 

Janitriz,211 

Janua,240 

Jecur  anseris,  462 

Jentaculum,  462 

Jugum,  164 

Jus  lati  dafi,  106,  n.  6 

Jus  osculi,  226 

Justa  faeere,  606 

Jus  trium  liberorum,  177 

Kitchen,  264 
K4$TTa/3o*,  604 

Labrum,  306,  388 

Lacema,  420,  444 

Liacertus,  469 

I/aoonicum,  886 

iiacrymatories,  619 

Ijactarins,  460 

Lactuca,  466,  466 

Iiacunaria,  275 

Lisnia,422 

Lampadaria,  313 

Lamps,  Incema,  809;  tricUnarcs  and 
cnbicnlaves,  310;  polymizl,S10;  se- 
puknles,  810,681;  in  the  baths,  372 

23 
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Lances,  479 

JLanipendia,  448 

Lapis  specularis,  ST?^  342 

Laquearii,  875 

Lanrinm,  S6S 

LarTialis,49 

Lassnum,  S96 

Latemc,  314 

Latemaril,  lampadazil,  216 

Latrina,  285 

Laudatio  funebris,  515 

Lavatrina,  889 

liebes,  298, 806 

Lectica,  84 ;  aperU,  342 ;  with  win- 

dows  and  shutters,  342;  when  it 

first  came  into  fashion,  845;  fune- 

bris,5l3 
LecticariS,  213 
Lecti  tridinarts,  summus,  medius, 

imos,  rank   of  the    places  upon 

them,  470 
Lectures,  206 
Lectus,  genialis  or  adversos,  247; 

cubicularis,    290 ;     lucubratorius, 

291 ;  funebris,  508 
Lectus,  285 

Legs,  ooTerings  of  the,  428 
Legumina,  452 
Lentiscus,  122,  fi.  20 
Lepe8ta,488 
Lepus,  465 
Letter,  838 
Levana,  183 
Lex  Oppia,  345 
Libation,  182,  n.  12 
LiberalU,  197 
Libltinarius,  507 
Librarii,  209 ;  for  the  library,  824  ; 

a  studiis,  82,  n.  4 ;  ad  minun  orab 

epistolis,  889 ;  as  bookbinders,  881 ; 

as  booksellers,  885 
Library,  822 
Libri,  825 
Llbripe&s,  71»  *»•  4 
LldnuSy  7I9  *••  2 
Lidta  ooDsuetodo,  169 
Ligfatiqg^  taMUMT  of,  806 
Ligula,478 
Limsn,240 


Linen,  448 
Linostema,  444 
Lintea,395 
Linum,  444 
Literati,  208 
LixiTium,  449 
Loculi,298 
Lomentum,  379 
Lora,  486 
LucemsB,  809 

Lucrine  lake,  pleasure  parties  there- 
on, 95 ;  oysters  therefrom,  461 
Lucus  Camoeoarum,  41,  n.  2 
Ludere  par  impar,  504 
Ludi  magistri,  191 
Ludiones,  210 
Ludus  duodecim  scriptomm,  502 

latrunculonim,  502 

Lunula,  426 
Lupanaria,  91 
Lupus,  459 
Lustratio,  183 

of  the  corpse,  520 

Lychnuchi,  309 

pensiles,  814 

Lycoris,  83,  n.  24 

Mseniana,  268 

Magister  conviTii,  126,  f».  2 

MalluTium,  306 

MamiUare,482 

ManalU,  306 

Mandpia  yiliora,  201 

MandrB,808 

Mango,  200 

Manni,  small  horses,  850 

Mantelia,  476 

Manus,  in  manum  esse,  166 

MappB,  476 

Marble,  the  different  kinds  of,  16. 

n.  5 
Marriage  among  the  Romans,  166 
MateUa,800 
Materfiunilias,  168 
MatzimoDinm  jnstnm  et  non  jostum, 

166 
Matrooa,  168 
Mcali,  461 
Medlaftini.  216 


MdiiDcla,  S64 
Mcmbniu,  336,  3SU 
Hbd,  dnuofthc,  400 
Henk,  409 
HcDtae  eilreac,  394 

Uniuia,  306 

HciuB  ucunde,  4M 
Mcraciuibibere,  139,1-7 
MerendB,454 
MerumblbeTG,139,n.7 
HilUrium,  308 
Allinj,3l0;  •ifunend*,  fill 

Mlnerval,  ius 

lUir>iu[>i,t5,n.3;  337 

HintumKjW 

Hiin>n,39a 

Hiffw  itwdiuma  aiffA'wi'nu/f  4,  n.  4 

Mtiuriuin,  483 

Mim,  440 

Mixing  of  tbe  wine,  28,  n.  7 

Mol>,  2Sa 

Mi>niU%44a 

Monopodia,  SM 

Honumcnluni,  t93 

JUori<iDcs,310,470 

JUosBlcBork,  271 

Moi!iiintheiniplUTiuTii,S4,n.  13 

Mugili«,4S0 

Hnlleiu,  487 

Mullui.  4S9 

Muliam,  4S7.  493 

MuiTCa,4fi9 

Hurei.  460 

Huria,4Sl 

Sf  niihina  tum,  304 

Huiirum,  371 

im,486 


Num.  300 
Nitdlnum,  373 
Nwiilem»,B06 
Necklua,  441 
NegaUUoTo,  206 
Night,  lu  dlvUloni,  314 


NotnencUtoT,  313 
NomiM  bibm,  ISl,  n,  10 
Notuil,  33,  n.  4 
NovemdUlU,  «0 
Numida^  313 
NuniidiiintieiiB,60,  n.g 
Nuncii,  Slfi 

NundliM,  ■  Ooddm,  1B3 
Nunilins,  Aajt,  of  ths  InMntio  M 
6l/Ofia01tfta^  188 

Nuptin,  lfi9 
Nntrica,  180 

ObicH  peuuU,  383 
Obioiuitor,  460 
Oelophoton,  344 
OcvlaTii,308 
Odoies  on  the  nxpn,  fil7 
(Eel,  361 
(Enophonu,  48S 
Olen,  4S3 
OliTet.  36A,  467 
0]U,398 
01iii,46e 
'Oin/ixenrfa,  183 
Opiithognplu,  32H 
(^uiHccUe,  371 
Uibu  cilrei,  474 
Ore>,  488 
Oidinarii,  3M 
OniMricei,  816 
Ouilegium,  filH 
OMitrlu*,  3,  311 
Oilium,  340 
Ottrec,460 

P.cta,  171 
Pcdagogl,  188 
PanuU,  418 
Paguiica,300 
PslMtn,  405 
PallmpMtnu,  328 
PaU^434 
Palumbl,  flS,  n.  10 
Palu^  404 
Fap)^*,  3Sfi 
Ptngtnda,  446 
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Parasite,  211 

Parchment,  326 

Parentalia,  521 

Par  impar  ludere,  694 

Paroptidea,  479 

Passer,  459 

Pastilli,  468 

Paugium,  436 

Paters,  481 

PaterfamiUas,  153 

PaUbulum,  223,  281 

Patina,  299,  461,  479 

Patria  potestas,  178 

Pavimentum  sectile,  370 

Pecten,  461 

Pectinau,  268 

Peculiom  of  the  slaves » 219 

Pedisequi,  212 

Pellex,  169 

Pellis,  342 

Pelorides,  460 

Pelvis,  306 

Penlculi,  307 

Pergul»,  268,  365 

Peristylium,  259 

Pero,  426 

Pessulns,  282 

Petasus,  423 

Peuuristae,  210 

Petorritum,  348 

Pheasants,  61,  ».  8;  462 

Phimus,  498 

Phials!^,  481 

Phtenicopterus,  463 

Pica  salutatrix,  24U 

Pigeons,  61,  n.  9 ;  462 

Pila,  299,  390 

Pila  trigonalis,  402 

Pileatus.  122,  n.  16 ;  201 

Pilentum,  347 

PUeus,  423 

Pinacotheca,  263 

Piscina  in  the  Baths,  3/6 

Piscinae,  or  vivaria  pisciam,  460 

Pisticum,  248 

Pistores,  452,  468 

Pistrinum,  265 

Plag«  342 

Plamariut,  288 


Plumatae  Testes,  288 

Pluteus,  291 

Pocillatores,  470 

Pocula  grammatica,  48S 

Podia,  267 

Pollinctor,  507 

Polubrum,  306 

Pompa,  510 

Pompeii,  description  of  the  baths  of, 
369 

Popina,  354 

Porca  prsM^idanea,  506 

Porcelli,  468 

Porcus  Trojanus,  121,  n.  15 

Porrum  sectile  et  capitatum,  466 

Porta  Capena,  47,  55 

Porta  Metia,  223 

Posca,  a  drink  of  the  lower  clashes. 
77,  n.  14 

Post,  between  Rome  and  the  pro- 
vinces, 99, 7».  2 

Postes,  240 

Posticum,  242 

Potina,  183 

Pneco,20l,  509 

Prefectus  vigilum,  1,  n.  1 

Prefericulum,  306 

Prsfica,  311 

Prnficse,  511 

Priegustatores,  470 

Praudium,  454 

Priapus,  468 

Procurator,  204 

Procus,  170 

Professio  of  children,  484 

Programmata,  44,  n.  8 

Promulsidare,  478 

Promulsift,  456 

Piomus,205 

Pronube,  160, 166 

Psilothrum,  429 

Pueri  patrimi  et  matrimi.  160 

PugUlares,  338 

Pals,  452 

Pulvinl,  111,  n.  3 ;  garden-borders, 
360 

Pumiliones,  210 

Purple  garments,  447 

P7rgus,498 
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Quadnntml,  479 
Quales-quales,  216 

Relatives  of  a  Roman  familia,  227 

Relics,  18,  n.  8 

Remancipatio,  176 

Repagula,283 

Repositoria,  47B 

Repotia,  166 

Repudium,  171,  17A 

Restes,  286 

Reticulum,  440 

Rheda,  348 

Rhodian  hens,  60,  n.  7 

Rhombus,  459 

Rhytium,  483 

Ridnium,  438 

Rings,  429 ;  not  taken  off  the  corpse, 

M6 
Rogus,  517 
Rosaria,362 
Roses  for  chaplets,  497 
'PuTow  (drinking  horn),  483 

Saccus  vinarius,  490 

Sacrarium,  263 

Salinum,  479 

SaluUtio  matutina,  227 

Salutigeruli  pueri,  215 

Salve  on  the  threshold,  24» 

SandaplU,  513 

8apa,486 

Sarcophagi,  517 

Sartago,  299 

Savo,  56 

Scabella,294 

Scamna,294 

Scaphium,  995 

Scapi  cardinales,  241 

Scarus,  460 

Scbola,  in  the  bathx,  388 

Schools,  186 

Scimpodium,  291 

Scirpus,308 

Scobis,  122,  n.  18 

Scopse,  122,  n.  18;  307 

Scissor,  469 

ScribsF,  209,  324 


Scrinium  823,  332 

Scyphus,  481 

SedUe,  292 

SeUa,  292;  gestatoria,  343 

Semicinctium,  432 

Sepultura,  516 

Sera,  281 

SerifE,  487 

Serica,442 

Sericaria,443 

Sesterces,  their  value,  295 

Sextarius,  479 

SheU.fish,  460 

SigiUa,  302 

Sigma,  474 

Silentiani  in  the  famiha,  206 

Silicemium,  520 

Siligneus,  467 

Silk,  for  dresses,  442 

Simpulum,  305,  480 

Simpuvium,  306,  480 

Sindon,  444 

Sinuessa,  56 

Sinus  (of  the  toga),  413 

Siphones,  1 ,  i».  1 

Situlus,  300 

Slave-famUy,  198 

slave-dealers,  venalitii,  200 

price  of  slaves,  201 

number  of  slaves,  203 

names  and  classes,  204 — 17 

position  and  treatment,  217 

punishment,  220 

their  apartmenu,  264 
Smegmata,  378 
Social  Games,  499 
Solaria,  267 
Solarium,  318 
SolesB,  424 
Solium,  293,  388 
Solum,  270 
Sordidati,  105,  n.  4 
Sparsiones  in  the  theatre,  45,  n.  8 
Specularia,  277,  342 
Sphcristerium,  406 
Spina,  160 

Spoils  on  the  doors,  8,  n.  9 
Spoliatorium,  372 
Sponda  orciniana,  513 
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Sponda  and  pluteus  on  the  lectin,  891 

Spoogis,  307 

Sponsalia,  170 

Sportdls,  230 

Sportula,228 

Stemmata,  1ft,  n.  3 

Stibadium,  474 

StoU,433 

Stork,  463 

Stragula  yestiB,  287 

Street-lightiDg  at  Rome,  80,  n.  19 

Strigiles,  393 

Strophium,  432 

Structor,  469 

Subsellia,  294 

Subtcrica,  442 

Subucula,  416 

Sodatio,  386 

Suggrunda,  269 

Sulphuratae  institor  mercU,  44,  n.  1 

Sumen,  464 

Supellex,  28ft 

Superstitions   of  the   ancienu,  110, 

n.  12 
Supparus,  417 
Suppromus,  206 
Suspensure,  386 
Symphoniaci,  210, 470 
Synthesis,  Testis  coenatoria,  420,  444 

TabeUe,  332,  339 

Tabellarii,  339 

Tabems,  46,  n.  9 ;  266 
ofthelibrarii,33ft 
of  the  tonsores,  429 
diversorise  or  meritoris,  364 

Tables,  294 

Table-utensils,  476 

Tablinum,  2ft4 

Tabula,  190 

TabuU  lusoria,  602 

Tabuls  nuptiales,  164 

Taedae,  808 

Tali,  499 

Tecta,269 

Teguls,  269 

Templum  Feronie,  66,  n.  31 

Tepidarium,  386 

TerraGina,66 


Tessene,  227,  499 
Testum,299 
Textrinae,  289 
Textrinum,  448 
Thalassio,  161 
Thericuleum,  481 
Thermc,  389 
Thermopoliuni,  365 
Tibicines,611 
Tins,  488 
Tintinnabula,  241 
Tirocinium  fori,  193 
TituluB,  of  the  books,  329 

of  the  slaves  when  sold,  200 

of  the  imagines,  16,  n.  4 

of  the  tomb,  622 

on  the  amphora  of  wine,  488 
Toga,  408 

introduced  by  the  Etruacans,  40H 

its  form,  410 

modes  of  adjusting  it,  411 
Toga  meretricum,  436 
Toga  yirilis,  when  adopted,  1!M> 

why  libera,  197 
Toga  pretexta,  183,  409 

picta288 

Togam  mortui  sumunt,  607 
ToUere  liberos,  183 
Tomacula,  464 
Tomentum  286,  617 
Tomus,  330 
Tonsor,  428 
Tonstrinie,  76,  428 
Tooth-picks,  1.8 
Torus,  286 
Topiarii,  369 
Toralia,  290,  477 
Toreuma,  304 
Toreuts,  19 
Transenna,  278 
Trapesophorae,  296 
Trichorum,  269 
Tridinares  servi,  469 
Triclinia  ,261, 469 

the  lecti,  471 

rank  of  the  different  places,  472 

position  of  the  host,  473 
Tridiniarcha,  469 
Tricntes,480 
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Trigon,  402 

Tripods,  297 

Triumphator,  8,  n.  9 ;  184,  616 

Triumviri  cspitmles  et  noctaxni,  I, 

n.  1 
Trulls,  299 
TruUeum,  806 
Tubs,  511 
Tubera,466 
Tunica  recta  or  regilla,  164 

of  the  women,  432 

of  the  men,  416 
TuiduB,  463 

Turret,  61,  n.  9;  66,  n.  19 
Turtures,  62,  n,  19 
Tutulus,  440 

Ulva,  286 

Umbells,  438 

Umber,  463 

Umbilicus  of  the  books,  328 

Umbo  of  the  toga,  414 

Umbrs,  112,  n.6;  474 

Unctorium,  379 

Unguentarium,  894 

UrceoU  ministratorii,  488,  496 

Urceu8,300 

Uma,  299,  479 

Urns,  521 

Ustrina,  517 

Usurpatio  trinoctii,  169 

Usus,  168 

Uxor,  168 

Vagitanus,  184 

ValvB,  278,  281 

Varronis  inventum,  29,  n.  3 

Va8a,300 

Vas  potorium,  995 

Vegetables,  465 

Vela  in  the  theatres,  45,  n.  8 

house,  252,  277.  806 

on  the  carriages,  342 
Velarii,276 
Ventralia,  424 
Venus  or  Venereus,  at  dice,  498 


Verne,  202 
Versipelles,  120 
Veru,299 
VespiUones,  507 
Vessels  for  holding  liquids,  300 
Vestem  mutare,  417 
Vestes  stragulc,  287 
VestitrU,  448 
Vestibulum,  237 
ViaAppi8,39;  62,  n.  35 
Viator,  55,  n.  30 
Vicarius,  204 
Vigiles,  1,  n.  1 

Villa  mstica,  plan  of,  58,  n.  4 
•^—  mstica  et  pseudo-urbana,  dis- 
tinction between,  58,  n.  3 
Villicus,  359 
Violaria,  362 
ViridarU,362 
Visceratio,  521 
Vitelliani,  338 
Vivaria  pisdum,  460 
VdLema,  364 
Volselhe,429 
Vulgares,  211 
Vulnerarii,  208 
Vulva,  464 

WaUs,272 

Wanning,  method  of,  278 
Window-gaidcns,  365 
Windows,  276 
Wine,  485 

process  of  making  it,  486 

doliare,  or  de  cupa,  487 

process  of  detring  it,  489 

colour,  491 

the  different  sortt,  492 

how  mixed,  493 
Women,  their  position,  162 

I,        dress  of  the,  431 
Words  of  abuse,  76,  n.  13 

Xjrstus,860 

Zythum,  485 
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